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PARTI 

CHAP.  I :  MAJOR  WARING  IN  RETIREMENT 

That  man  is  by  nature  a  buffoon  and  that  his  best  work  is  done 
in  an  antic,  is  a  theory  which  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  high 
spirits  will  find  very  comforting.  Such  gentlemen,  if  they  have 
thoroughly  grasped  their  theory,  proceed  occasionally  at  right 
angles,  as  it  were,  to  their  habitual  line  of  progression ;  they 
make  excursions  into  science,  art,  or  letters,  storm  heights  which 
have  long  baffled  the  siege  of  professionals,  and  come  back  with 
smooth  brows  and  apologetic  manners  to  explain  how  the  thing 
was  done.  Having  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  correct  training, 
they  are  not  biassed  by  accepted  opinions  nor  guided  by  reverence 
for  the  recognised  masters  of  the  realms  which  they  light-heartedly 
invade ;  thus  they  outstrip  Swinburne,  supersede  Tesia,  prove 
Weissman  wrong,  or  transpose  the  original  cradle  of  the  Aryan 
race  as  far  south  as  the  Zambesi.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  these 
unassuming  pioneers.  Nor  was  it  impossible  for  Major  Waring 
to  discover  a  new  bacillus,  which  shut  itself  up  like  an  umbrella 
and  spun  on  its  head  as  a  French  waiter  spins  a  tray.  He 
discovered  it  with  very  little  trouble  ;  in  his  biUiard-room  ;  in 
his  house  of  Frogamoor ;  in  the  middle  of  a  quiet  county  that 
had  known  no  equally  exciting  event  since  the  young  Pretender 
marched  into  it  and  out  again. 

The  thing  was  emphatically  done  in  an  antic.  The  spirit  of 
comedy  reigned  at  the  birth  of  the  new  genus,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  depart.  It  was  impossible  to  allude  to  the  discovery 
without  engaging  Major  Waring's  hilarity  to  an  extent  that 
seemed  unreasonable ;  he  told  stories  about  the  ''  little  beggar  " 
that  made  you  think  kindly  of  the  microscope ;  he  walked  about 
the  house  as  though  a  son  had  been  bom  to  him,  and  when,  upon 
inspection  by  a  competent  authority,  the  minute  cause  of  his 
excitement  proved  to  be  no  more  than  the  "  bacillus  Opularii," 
he  seemed  happy  to  think  that  the  "  little  beggar  "  would  find 
pla3^dlowa  of  its  own  shape  and  habits  to  make  life  cheerful. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Bacillus  Waringi  was  no  disappoint- 
ment. The  antic  had  been  great  fun  while  it  lasted,  and  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  li^jor  Waring  should  come  to  earth 
again.  There  followed  that  period  of  calm  that  distinguishes  a 
gentleman  with  scientific  leanings  from  an  irrepressible  quid- 
nunc.   Major  Waring  strolled  about  his  woods  of  Frogamoor 
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with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder  and  a  bill-hook  at  his  belt,  not  a 
fair-minded  forester,  I  am  afraid,  a  protector  rather  of  one 
partieular  spebies  of  tree  that  needs  but  little  protection  in  the 
Midland  counties;  the  tail  of  his  eye  travelled  through  the 
gteen  screens  of  tiie  wilderness  and  detected  the  foliage  of  his 
favourite ;  it  was  his  pleasure  to  cut  back  her  too  luxuriant 
neighbours,  to  giv^  her  air  and  sunlight,  and  then  to  wave  his 
beneficent  bill-hook  aloft  with  a  gesture  of  encouragement.  Yet 
even  while  he  struggled  with  dcMoip  yew  and  pushful  holly,  specu- 
lation ran  in  his  head,  fonnulie  and  delightful  probabiUties ; 
he  had  di^dd  his  tongue  in  the  jargon  of  science  and  it  com- 
promised Ms  whcde  mind. 

People  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  at  a  loose  end  in 
the  prime  c^  life  >¥ill  surely  consider  Major  Waring  fortunate  in 
his  capacity  for  occupation.  That  a  man  of  no  talent  and 
small  philosophy  should,  in  bis  thirty-fiftii  year,  trip  upon 
wealth  and  the  idl^iess  that  wealth  brings,  should  retire  from 
his  regiment  and  bury  himself  in  a  rainy  dale,  agricultural  and 
remote  from  the  scenes  c^  fifteen  years  already  sp^it  in  the 
Advice  of  his  country,  might  seem  little  less  than  a  disaster. 
Yet  Major  Wilting  throve  on  the  heavy  clay  soil ;  made  forestry 
a  personal  matter  and  pureued  science^  that  elusive  mistress, 
with  skittish  versatility.  His  outiook  on  life  was  g^al,  even 
riotous,  and  though  his  neighbours  ccmsidered  him  an  cu^quisition 
they  did  not  see  much  ot  him,  for  the  boyish  fellow  could  be 
cheerful  and  nomy  all  al<Hie  among  the  shrubberies  like  a  thrush> 
and  the  long  even^ags  which  he  spent  in  his  library  bubbled  with 
inventive  thought. 

As  the  Autumn  advaticed — for  our  story  opens  at  that  un- 
{deasant  season — Major  Wmng  withdrew  mcNte  and  more  into 
himself.  The  pi»rtridge  shooting  was  some  distraction,  but  a 
party  of  his  fonner  comrades  that  assembled  for  the  sport 
packed  their  t!n^  on  finding  that  their  host  was  trifling  with 
nitl^^glycerine  in  h^  spare  time.  "  I  say,  you  fdlows,  lend  a 
hand,"  shouted  Major  Wadi^,  but  thciy  left  him  expostulating 
to  four  walla,  and  tiie  partridge  reaped  advantage  from  their 
flight..  After  tiuA)  the  Vicar  called  onoe  <«  twioe»  add  Major 
Waring  pecohed  him  on  a  musie  stool  and  bid  him  stir  a  liquid 
at  the  boitoBi  of  a  platinum  6up ;  the  tetwend  (gentleman  took 
an  isterast  for  a  while  ia  his  eoeentrio  panatttoner,  but  he  bad 
lived  too  long  in  the  shadow  ol  a  yew  tree,  to  iMgh  eith^  at^  or 
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with,  Major  Waring.  So  as  the  leaves  fell  Major  Waring  was 
left  more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  he  found  himself  good  com- 
pany. His  horizon  expanded  beyond  the  sodden  lawns  and 
foggy  woods  that  surrounded  him ;  he  meditated  great  things, 
as  indeed  might  be  known  by  the  angle  at  which  the  tassels  of 
his  dressing-gown  flew  behind  him  as  he  passed  along  the  passage 
to  his  morning  bath. 

Major  Waring  was  therefore  a  lonely  man,  but  he  kept  his 
house  in  an  uproar.  Often  his  servants  saw  him  hunying  from 
the  study  to  the  library,  or  from  the  library  to  the  dining-room 
with  a  test-tube  of  foaming  acids  held  warily  before  him  at  full 
stretch  of  his  long  arm ;  often  he  rushed  at  the  bell  ordering 
such  assistance  as  he  required  in  his  labours,  and  sometimes  his 
footman  was  brought  at  speed  from  his  mid-day  meal  to  the 
presence  of  his  master  by  the  sound  of  an  explosion  that  shook 
the  house.  There  were,  however,  no  tragedies.  The  man  found 
his  master  bewildered,  excited,  or  depressed,  as  the  effect  of 
the  experiment  might  dictate,  and  left  him  wiping  precipitates 
or  alkalis  from  his  tousled  hair  and  damaged  coat  sleeve. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  zealous  valet  was  first  on  the 
scene  of  uproar,  and  finding  his  master  stamping  with  pain  and 
rubbing  violently  at  the  back  of  his  hand,  cried  out  to  know  if 
he  was  hurt ;  then,  noticing  an  angry  look  on  the  face  of  the 
investigator,  he  changed  his  question  in  a  breath :  ''  Did  you 
ring,  sir  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Did  I  ring,  sir  ?  "  replied  Major  Waring  with  clumsy  mimicry, 
"  why,  of  course  I  didn't  ring.  Why  should  I  ring,  you — ''  and 
he  commanded  himself  with  a  gulp. 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  have  met  with  an  accident  more  serious  than 
hitherto,"  said  he.  ''  The  carpet  is  in  a  mess,  and  the  ceiling 
seems  to  have  suffered." 

There  was  indeed  some  reason  for  dismay,  and,  though  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  obstinacy  to  minimise  the  results  of  its  failures. 
Major  Waring  was  forced  to  agree  with  the  very  just  remarks 
which  the  housekeeper  addressed  to  him  in  regard  to  the  house 
and  its  appearance. 

fVqgamoor  House,  the  seat  of  our  modem  Faraday,  had  come 
to  him  within  the  year  from  a  cousin  whose  chief  occupation 
durii^  twenty  years  of  widowhood  had  been  the  collection  of 
art  treasures,  and  she  had  made  the  surroundings  worthy  of 
them.    Every  fitting  in  the  lower  rooms,  from  tbo  firedogs  to 
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the  mouldings  on  the  ceilings,  was  in  the  same  perfect  but  expen- 
sive taste,  and  two  of  the  mantelpieces  had  cost  more  money 
than  Tom  Waring  had  dared  to  spend  in  a  year  in  the  old  days. 

It  may  be  supposed  what  sad  havoc  was  wrought  in  the  fine 
study  and  handsome  dining-room  by  Major  Waring's  crucibles 
and  retorts.  The  fumes  of  acids  attacked  the  hangings,  the  paint, 
the  papers  and  the  books,  large  mah  gany  tables  were  marked 
with  slops  of  ammonia,  and  the  carpets  were  stained  when  they 
were  not  burnt.  Such  are  the  natural  effects  of  enthusiasm  in 
a  heavy  mind,  but  in  Major  Waring's  case  there  was  unfortunately 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  heavy  person  also.  He  had  once  broken 
two  mess  chairs  in  a  vain  effort  to  show  how  a  pretty  actress 
carried  her  parasol,  and  a  new  idea  in  his  mind  was  generally 
reckoned  death  to  anything  breakable.  At  Frogamoor,  how- 
ever, the  list  of  casualties  outran  all  history,  and  he  seemed  to 
do  continual  battle  with  doors,  windows,  crockery,  chiffoniers 
and  cabinets,  for  his  energy  rose  with  the  interest  of  his  pursuit. 
He  would  duck  his  head  and  run  from  his  researches  in  the 
library  with  "  Damnation — why,  I  never  have  a  pencil,"  butt  the 
door  off  the  latch  with  his  foot,  cannon  heavily  into  the  comer 
of  the  banisters,  and  stagger  into  the  glass  front  of  the  grand- 
father's clock  on  the  first  landing.  Two  or  three  such  expeditions 
daily,  added  to  the  carelessness  engendered  in  the  servants, 
soon  gave  a  pleasant  air  of  "  go-as-you-please  "  to  Frogamoor. 

Discontent  found  speech  at  last,  and  Major  Waring,  dumb 
with  wonder,  was  led  from  room  to  room  by  the  indignant  house- 
keeper, carefully  compiling  an  inventory  of  damages  done  during 
his  six  months  of  residence.  She  blamed  the  servants,  and  the 
servants  only,  and,  in  spite  of  his  blustering  avowals,  persisted 
in  attributing  a  particular  date  and  a  particular  perpetrator  to 
every  crime.  At  length,  wearied  by  a  list  that  promised  to 
overflow  the  hours  set  apart  for  his  daily  exercise.  Major  Waring 
broke  from  her,  and  dashing  through  the  hall  door,  turned  into 
the  stable-yard.  He  signified  to  his  servant  his  intention  of 
riding. 

"  I'll  ride  to-day,  Steevens,"  said  the  master. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  Topham's  been  out  exercising ;  there's 
Slasher." 

Slasher  was  saddled,  and  Waring's  face  softened  for  a  moment, 
for  the  old  horse  nosed  for  sugar  in  his  pocket  and  put  hini  ii^ 
mind  of  kinder  times. 
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As  he  mounted,  however,  angry  feelings  were  uppermost,  and 
he  turned  from  his  saddle  as  he  left  the  yard. 
Steevens,'*  he  called. 
Yes,  sir." 

I'll  never  have  anything  to  do  with  chemistry  again — ^not 
as  long  as  I  live — ^not  in  that  house,"  and  he  waved  his  whip. 

"That's  right,  sir,"  said  Steevens,  not  well  knowing  how  to 
answer  his  master. 

"  No,  it  isn't,  it's  wrong,"  cried  Waring,  and  dashed  his  horse 
into  a  hand  gallop  down  the  drive. 

"  Be  hanged  if  I  won't  take  to  reading  poetry  and  keeping 
cats,"  he  muttered,  as  he  bent  to  open  a  small  hunting  gate 
leading  out  of  the  drive,  and  turned  his  horse  moodily  into  the 
park.  "  It's  all  that  old  Sarah  ever  did,"  he  continued  aloud, 
and  then  the  breath  was  knocked  out  of  him  by  the  beauty  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  wonderful,  so  late  in  the  year,  to  find 
the  air  so  soft  and  full  of  undefinable  balmy  smells  ;  a  delicious, 
dainty  breeze  drew  faintly  from  the  west,  and  the  long  glories 
of  a  winter  sunset  burned  slowly  along  the  whole  arc  of  the 
horizon  filled  by  the  Derbyshire  hQls. 

Major  Waring  rode  slowly  to  a  low  rise  where  the  outlook 
was  westward,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  to  Froga- 
moor  he  felt  the  desire  for  company.  "  Out  in  the  world  there," 
thought  he,  and  he  stretched  his  hand  towards  the  west,  but  his 
mind  ran  off  to  London  and  Pans  and  the  riotous  companions 
from  whom  he  had  isolated  himself.  Chance,  however,  chose 
his  company  better,  and  he  was  just  turning  to  ride  home  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  cannoned  by  a  girl  on  horseback 
springing  from  behind  a  holly  brake  at  his  side.  She  had  a  look 
of  being  generally  pleased  with  herself,  but  Major  Waring  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  thought  a  funny  thing  to  so  nearly  ride  him  down. 

"  Hi !  "  cried  he  angrily,  "  what's  this  mean  ?  "  But  he  half 
understood  the  joke  for  all  that  he  tried  to  sound  severe. 

The  girl  reined  up,  and  rode  back  towards  him  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  choosing  words. 

"  I'm  sorry.  I  nearly  rode  into  j^ou,  and  I  suppose  IVe  been 
trespassing  ;  are  you  Major  Waring  ?  " 

The  Major  npdded. 

"  I  was  thrown  out  and  got  into  the  lane  there,  so  I  came  up 
here  to  have  a  look  for  the  hounds, — ^and  there  they  are,"  she  said. 

About  half  a  mile  away  they  could  see  the  hounds  chasing  up 
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a  long  furrow  field ;  at  the  hedge  at  the  top  they  cheeked  and 
cast  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  dusk  was  coining  on  thick, 
and  the  master,  anxious  not  to  lose  his  hounds  among  the  acres 
of  dense  oak  scrub  which  dotted  that  comer  of  Waring's  estate, 
gave  the  order  to  draw  off.  The  breath  of  air  was  so  slight  they 
could  hear  the  cracks  of  the  himtsman's  whip,  the  cries  of  the 
hunt  servants,  and  a  growl  or  two  of  complaint  from  the  field 
which  was  collecting  in  the  lane  beyond. 

"  Had  a  good  day  ?  "  said  the  Major. 

'•^  Forty  minutes  without  a  check— found  in  the  covers  behind 
Kibblestone  Church  and  came  right  round  by  Cookham  Dykes, 
low  side  of  Frogamoor  Heath — very  fast — crossed  the  ra^way 
at  Tashby  and  lost  in  the  meadows  about  five  fields  this  side  the 
'  Red  Fox '  on  the  Derby  Road." 

''  Lost  ?  "  said  the  Major,  contemplating  his  companion  more 
than  her  speech. 

'^  Yes,  lost,"  said  she,  sitting  round  in  her  saddle  and  dropping 
her  reins,  "  very  distressing,  isn't  it  ?  "  She  seemed  wbund  up 
for  an  indictment,  she  even  attempted  an  imitation  of  the  accused. 

"  D'you  know  the  Master  ?  "  she  asked. 

Waring  nodded.     "  Not  intimately,"  he  conceded. 

"  Then  I  won't  say  what  I  was  going  to,"  she  laughed  with 
the  air  of  a  clever  person  who  has  avoided  a  trap  by  the  exercise 
of  unwonted  caution. 

The  Major  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  the  girl,  after  giving 
him  an  odd  glance  or  two,  bent  her  attention  to  a  study  of  his 
horse.  Presently  she  cocked  her  eye  on  the  Major,  questioning  : 
"  Not  a  hunter  ?  " 

"  No,  a  chemist,  a  retired  soldier  or  perhaps  .  .  ." — but 
noticing  her  compressed  lips  and  marvelling  eyes — "  Oh  !  the 
horse ;  no,  he's  my  charger.  Slasher ;  called  him  Slasher  after 
old  John  Slasher  of  the  82nd,  greatest  pal  I  ever  had,  till  they 
shot  him,"  the  Major  rattled  on,  hoping  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  his  cursed  obtuseness. 

"  Who  shot  him  ?  " 

**  Two  of  his  keepers,  in  his  own  covers,  down  at  his  place  in 
Kent.  Coroner's  inquest  brought  it  out  *  Accidental  Death,' 
but  they  said  old  Slash  had  been  playing  tricks  with  their  women- 
folk—Old Slash,  you  know  !  " 

But  it  was  now  the  Major's  turn  to  bite  his  lip,  for  the  girl's 
dikrk  eyes  were  round  and  her  mouth  drawn. 
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The  Major  had  not  met  many  squeamish  ladieA,  b^t  he  remem- 
bered former  flonnderings  with  bitterness. 

''  Talk  of  all  the  clubs,  you  know,"  he  said  sulkily*  and  took 
another  glanoe  at  the  girl,  who  was  stroking  her  horse  in  eloquent 
disparagement  of  the  whole  race  of  man. 

He  generalised  :  "  A  lot  of  things  get  talked  about  that  never 
really  happened,"  as  though  he  would  brush  the  subject  from 
before  them.  But  the  girl  was  appearing  deaf  and  Major  Waring 
became  further  enlightened. 

"I  don't  believe  it,  anyhow,"  he  cried,  "ask  you  not  to. 
Slasher  never  did  anything  really  mean,  not  for  money  or  money's 
worth." 

He  carried  himself  boldly  in  a  one-sided  conversation. 

"Why,"  said  he,  under  the  dominion  of  a  new  idea,  "his 
intentions  may  have  been  honourable,"  and  he  continued  inter- 
jectionally  along  this  hypothesis,  very  destitute  of  probability 
to  any  one  who  had  known  Captain  Slasher. 

The  girl,  however,  admired  the  loyalty  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Major  to  stumble  out  of  the  slough  but  with  his 
friend's  dead  body  on  his  shoulders.  She  looked  at  her  watch. 
"  3.46 — ^I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going,"  she  said.  '^  Excuse  me  inter- 
rupting your  account  of  your  friend, — ^it  does  not  interest  me." 

The  Major  was  at  that  moment  recalling  a  list  of  charities  to 
which  his  friend  had  subscribed  while  living. 

"  Have  you  far  to  go  ?  "  said  the  Major,  clinging  to  a  twig  of 
curiosity  before  a  raging  hurricane  of  self-abasement,  for  his 
companion's  eyes  were  marvellously  clear  and  cut  like  knives. 

She  named  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  fourteen  miles 
distant. 

You'll  never  do  it  on  that,"  he  said  briskly. 
Have  to  try,  anyhow,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  hard-heartedness. 

"  Can't  possibly !  Tell  you  what.  Come  in  to  Frogamoor 
and  my  housekeeper'll  give  you  tea,  and  I'll  send  you  over  to 
Saltlaw  in  the  dogcart  afterwards,  and  the  mare  over  in  the 
morning." 

"You're  very  kind,"  she  said,  and  paused  looking  at  the 
narrow  band  of  gold  upon  the  hills,  which  embroidered  the  invi- 
tation with  a  very  living  persuasiveness.  "  It  just  calls  for 
tea,"  she  thought,  and  nodded  as  demurely  as  Atalanta  entering 
for  a  race. 
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She  heartily  approved  her  own  audacity  when  a  few  minutes 
later  they  passed  in  view  of  half  a  dozen  windows  winking  with 
firelight  in  the  grey  stone  front  and  heavy  eaves  of  Progamoor. 

"  I'm  at  loggerheads  with  her,"  said  the  Major,  and  repeated 
a  version  of  his  quarrel  with  his  housekeeper. 

Haven't  you  got  a  proper  laboratory  ?  "  cried  the  guest. 
Of  course,"  said  the  Major,  off  his  guard,  "  that  is,  it's  in 
course  of  construction,  you  know." 

And  this  was  an  absolute  fib ;  in  the  context  it  troubled  the 
Major  for  a  moment,  later  it  came  bapk  demanding  to  be  acted 
up  to ;  it  formed  the  knot  from  which  wove  changes  in  many 
lives  during  the  following  winter,  the  opening  of  a  drama  which 
drove  our  easy-going  soldier  into  a  comer  of  the  world  he  little 
reckoned  on  visiting,  when  he  let  his  tongue  flourish  for  effect 
before  the  incredulous  quickstep  in  the  eyes  of  a  country  Miss. 

"  Name,  by  the  way  ?  "  whispered  he,  as  they  turned  into 
the  stable-yard. 

"  Bellairs,"  she  murmured,  as  he  helped  her  to  dismount. 

"  Bellairs  "  was  the  name  the  Major  repeated  with  a  pucker 
of  shame  and  alarm  among  his  decanters  and  hot-house  fruit 
that  night.  But  the  owner  of  the  name  slept  in  peace,  and  the 
exciting  and  amusing  incidents  of  the  day  seemed  to  shuffle  and 
twist  like  a  bundle  of  coloured  papers  in  a  draught,  on  which  the 
huge  but  handsome  form  of  the  Master  of  Frogamoor  sat  like 
an  ornamental  but  inanimate  paperweight. 


CHAP.  II :  A  CANTAB  ON  THE  MAKE 

On  the  morning  following  Miss  Bellairs'  visit,  Major  Waring  sat 
down  to  write  letters.  Intermittently  he  had  the  power  of 
putting  his  thoughts  clearly  on  paper,  but  in  general  his  letters 
were  so  colloquial  as  to  make  very  jerky  reading  for  his  corre- 
spondents, and  the  time  spent  upon  his  compositions  bore  no 
relation  whatever  to  their  length.  Those  who  command  a 
truculent  style  do  not  necessarily  write  at  high  pressure,  and 
Major  Waring  had  the  bad  habit  of  drawing  on  his  blotting-paper, 
drawing  diagrams  over  which,  on  this  particular  morning,  he 
bent  his  brow  very  thoughtfully,  for  the  diagrams  were  a  kind  of 
soliloquy  by  line  and  angle  on  the  necessities  of  his  situation. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
medley  before  him  was  a  blot  with  three  circles  around  it.  "  Must 
have  him,"  mused  Waring  in  a  manner  very  uncomplimentaiy 
to  him  of  the  blot — "  put  up  for  a  month  with  the  little  beast  if 
he'll  make  himself  useful." 

Too  spontaneous  to  remain  long  undecided,  Major  Waring 
laid  himself  out  to  prepare  a  becoming  hoHday  for  a  young  man 
from  whose  company  he  expected  little  amusement.  He  was 
busy  the  whole  morning,  writing  to  his  grain  merchant,  writing 
to  the  livery  stables  at  Derby  for  the  best  light-weight  hunter 
in  their  stud,  entering  Topham  for  sale  at  Tattersall's,  inquiring 
from  dealers  and  friends  for  a  hunter  up  to  his  own  weight, 
which  he  modestly  put  at  sixteen  stone.  Such  a  number  of 
letters  had  not  left  Frogamoor  since  Major  Waring  had  come 
into  possession,  and  there  was  one  more  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon  was  devoted.  It  bore  the  address  of  his 
ward  and  nephew  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Frogamoor  House,  Debbyshibe. 

"  November  14,  19 — . 

"  Dear  Maurice, — If  the  state  of  your  work  allows,  couldn't 
you  cut  the  balance  of  this  term  which,  after  all,  has  only  a  few 
weeks  to  run  ?  You've  got  your  degree,  so  term-keeping  is  not 
a  matter  of  importance. 

"  Come  and  spend  a  few  weeks,  or,  if  you  like,  the  whole  of 
your  vacation  here. 

"  The  reason  I  ask  you,  I've  got  a  big  project  in  hand,  and 

probably  more  than  I  could  do  myself  alone,  so  I  invite  your 
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help.  In  a  way  you  have  a  right  to  shaife  in  it  an()  might  feel 
disappointed  in  finding  afterwards  that  you  had  h^n  excluded. 
Of  course,  I  only  want  your  advice,  and  your  hoUday  will  be 
a  real  holiday.  Look  here,  I  have  taken  steps  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  one ;  the  weather  has  been  for  the  last  few  weeks  as 
mild  as  a  sick-room,  and  has  every  appearance  of  remaining  so, 
and  I  have  secured  one  of  the  best  hirelings  round  here  to  carry 
you  to  hounds.  As  I  subscribe  to  both  the  South  Derby  and 
the  Meynell,  you  can  hunt  pretty  well  where  you  like,  and  will  get 
no  black  looks  if  you  behave  yourself  and  don't  get  playing  pranks. 
I  hope,  with  luck,  to  be  able  to  follow  the  hounds  myself,  but, 
what  I  mean,  you,  anyhow,  won't  have  reason  to  complain. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come,  as  my  business  is  urgent,  but  you 
must  not  interfere  with  your  prospects.  Please  wire  on  receipt 
of  this  and  see  your  tutor  at  once. 

"Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"T.  Waring. 

"  P.S. — ^I  forget  if  you  shoot.  Anyhow,  no  need  to  bring  a 
gun,  plenty  to  choose  from  here.  This  is  the  first  year  for  over 
thirty  that  any  trouble  has  been  taken  here,  and  I  think  we've 
done  pretty  well  considering.  Last  week  we  had  a  good  day 
on  the  Moor  side,  only  four  guns  :  Sir  John  Loring  (a  neighbour) 
and  his  friend  Lord  Wobley — shot  like  the  purser's  mate  that 
couldn't  hit  the  ocean — ^my  old  friend  Ducks  (the  consul),  and 
myself,  their  honoured  host.  Tell  you  what,  if  you  come  straight 
over,  come  with  me  to  shoot  Sir  John  Loring's  covers  on  the 
28th  and  29th. 

"  Pity  you  get  on  your  legs  and  talk  about  what  you  don't 
know  anything  even  verging  on  the  subject.  Ever  heard  of  a 
cabbage  criticising  lightning  ?  That's  you  fellows  at  the  Union 
discussing  Army  Reform.  "  T.  W. 

"  P.P.S. — Best  if  you  come  byway  of  London  and  pay  a  visit 
to  my  tailors.  Barley  Bros.,  210  New  Bond  Street.  Order  your- 
self proper  hunting  clothes.  I  won't  have  my  nephew  going 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  groom's  breeches  and  a 
Norfolk  jacket  and  cloth  cap.  Tell  them  to  put  it  down  to  my 
account.  "T.  W." 

So  wrote  Major  Waring,  rapping  his  nephew  over  the  knuckles 
when  occasion  appeared,  without  much  hope  of  improving  odq 
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so  scrabby  and  obstinate,  so  careless  of  appearances  and  con- 
ventions, as  he  remembered  bis  nephew  Maurice  to  have  been 
three  years  since.  Having  completed  his  task,  Major  Waring 
sat  down  to  the  morning  paper,  but  he  could  not  attend  to  it. 
"  Why  did  I  say  that  ?  "  he  asked  himself,  recurring  to  the 
words  that  made  his  new  preparations  necessary.  But  instinc- 
tively he  felt  that  he  must  hve  up  to  his  own  boast  if  he  would 
see  any  more  of  Miss  Bellairs.  He  found  himself  blackmailed 
by  his  own  words,  and  vaguely  it  floated  into  his  mind  that  a 
chemical  laboratory  is  an  expensive  whitewash  even  for  a  master 
of  Progamoor.  He  tamed  himself  with  a  cigar,  and  the  footman 
found  him  pla3mig  a  fiery  waltz  in  the  apse  of  the  hall,  and  had 
to  raise  his  voice  to  announce  lunch.  No  sooner  was  the  meal 
over  than  Major  Waring  slapped  on  his  cap  and  started  for  a 
walk  round  the  grounds  to  select  a  site  for  his  building  operations, 
nor  did  he  return  till  cock-tail  time. 

Maurice  Noonan  received  his  uncle's  letter  on  the  following 
evening.  He  was  a  young  man  not  much  given  to  considering 
other  people's  wishes,  perhaps  because  he  gratified  very  few  of 
his  own  exuberant  crop.  Still,  that  afternoon  he  had  had  his 
full  share  of  pleasure,  and,  as  he  stood  reading  with  inquiring 
eye  and  puckered  brow,  his  appearance  told  you  of  a  young  man 
who  set  aside  few  hours  for  his  amusements  and  could  ill  tolerate 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  matters  on  those  hours.  He  read  the 
letter,  threw  off  the  heavy  overcoat  that  hung  over  his  shoulders, 
and  shook  the  cakes  of  dirt  from  his  breeches,  sweater  and 
stockings  into  the  fender.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  tireless  huntsman 
of  the  C.  U.  Beagles. 

Maurice  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  incumbent  of  a  small 
living  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  married  a  wife  in  order 
to  provide  the  parish  with  a  district  visitor  and  himself  with  a 
small  fortune.  But  Miss  Waring  was  a  bad  choice  for  such  a 
purpose,  being  a  young  lady  of  spuit,  with  a  tongue  that  never 
trifled.  Mr.  Noonan  called  her  a  spit-fire  on  his  death-bed,  and 
she  retired  to  a  small  Yorkshire  town  to  attend  to  the  education 
of  her  son  and  the  science  of  household  economy.  In  neither 
direction  were  her  attainments  even  respectable,  and  when  she 
went  to  join  her  lord,  Maurice  was  a  lad  of  sixteen  with  a  remark- 
ably empty  head,  and  their  small  fortune  had  lamentably  dwin- 
dled. The  boy  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  wish  to 
become  a  gardener,  a  country  doctor,  or  a  hind,  and  he  left  the 
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local  grammar  school  and  went  to  a  clever  coach  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  A  dismal  fifteen  months 
followed,  but  the  end  of  it  was  a  major  scholarship  at  Trinity 
and  a  wild  whirl  of  a  fortnight  in  the  bars  and  music-halls  of 
the  metropolis.  What  did  the  young  collegiate  care  ?  That 
scholarship  would  caulk  his  leaky  fortune. 

His  career  at  Trinity  was  a  quiet  one,  necessarily  so  in  a  land 
where  the  very  lamp-posts  ask  for  subscriptions,  and  hospitality 
is  fixedly  reciprocal.  He  came,  however,  to  have  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  started  a  successful  vogue  for  contempt 
of  display,  for  he  had  his  mother's  gift  of  sour  innuendo,  and  used 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  self-conscious  young  men  aired  their 
gold  cigarette  cases  and  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  rare  wines 
elsewhere  than  in  his  company.  Natural  Science  was  his  tripos, 
and  he  crammed  the  three  years'  course  into  two  and  got  a  first ; 
his  third  year  was  passing  in  metallurgical  research,  but  his 
guardian's  return  from  Somaliland  and  sudden  rise  of  fortunes 
sjoichronised  with  these  events,  and  a  timely  cheque  or  two  gave 
Noonan  the  opportunity  of  leadership,  and  slightly  dulled  the 
edge  of  his  scientific  ardour.  The  quiet,  eager,  student  character 
weakened  in  the  slough,  and  his  innate  selfishness,  which  had 
been  dormant  or  excusable  before,  became  apparent  to  all.  No 
man  of  insight,  indeed,  could  ever  approach  Maurice  without 
being  aware  that  he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  who  would  not 
play  the  game  unless  he  held  the  trumps.  Tact,  however,  makes 
for  popularity,  and  thou  h  his  friends  were  many,  his  quarrels 
were  few.  His  enemies  gave  him  a  wide  berth  and  forebore  to 
speak  of  him,  giving  only  a  grimace  at  his  name.  The  looked 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  past  for  their  accusations. 

Once  only  in  his  college  life  Noonan  had  provoked  the  frown 
of  fortune.  It  was  in  his  second  term,  and  was  one  of  his  earhest 
experiences  with  the  beagles.  He  was  thrown  out,  and  in  order 
to  make  a  shorter  chase  he  scrambled  through  some  rough  fen 
country,  at  the  far  side  of  which  was  a  narrow  lane  bordered  by 
a  deep  ditch  and  high  thorn  hedge.  These  obstacles  were  nothing 
to  Maurice.  He  wriggled  through  like  a  himted  rabbit,  and 
jumped  from  the  far  side  straight  under  the  wheels  of  a  passing 
dogcart.  The  girl  who  held  the  reins  pulled  and  screamed,  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose,  the  wheel  passed  over  his  instep  with  an 
osseous  crunch.  The  driver  lost  her  head,  but  her  companion 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  found  Maurice  nearly  fainting  with 
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pain.  Fortunately,  she  was  a  girl  that  it  was  difficult  to  frighten 
and  difficult  to  disobey.  "  Sit  still,  you  little  fool  I  "  she  snapped 
at  wriggling  Maurioe,  and  worked  on,  making  mouths  that  mis- 
became her  and  sniffing  back  tears  that  came  so  foolishly  that 
for  a  moment  she  lost  her  temper  purely  on  their  account.  And 
in  spite  of  that  she  worked  very  deftly — she  stripped  his  heavy 
shoe  with  her  penknife  and  opened  the  stocking  below,  bathed 
the  wounded  foot  and  bound  it  up  with  a  strip  torn  from  her 
own  petticoat.  "Now,"  she  said,  but  her  simulation  of  satis- 
faction vanished  in  a  moment ;  all  three  were  scared  at  what 
had  been  done,  and  as  the  girls  helped  Maurice  into  the  trap 
a  common  terror  descended  upon  them  of  the  accident,  of  the 
place  of  the  accident,  and,  most  of  all,  of  the  means  that  had 
been  taken  to  repair  the  accident.  It  came  upon  them  as  a 
crime  and  a  judgment  in  one,  and  they  fled  thence,  for  they 
were  all  very  young.  She  of'  the  prompt  measures  took  the 
reins  and  did  the  seven  miles  into  Cambridge  in  a  little  over 
half  an  hour,  breaking  the  whip  and  using  the  stump  with  eflPect 
on  the  sweating  sides  of  her  fat,  unwilling  little  pony,  whilst  her 
companion  clung  hysterically  on  the  back  seat,  arguing  tearfully 
with  "gents  and  such  like  as  come  fljdng  at  you."  Maurice 
meanwhile  twice  lost  consciousness,  and  spent  the  intervals 
studying  the  handsome  unwinking  profile  of  his  charioteer,  and 
wondering  if  his  foot  would  ever  be  a  foot  again.  Once,  as  with 
unbroken  gallop  they  passed  a  huge  manure-cart  with  sleeping 
driver  and  creaking  wheels  that  seemed  to  his  fancy  to  brush 
the  hedges  on  either  side  of  the  road,  he  spoke  :  "  You'll  have  us 
all  in  the  ditch  if  you  try  that  again."  Then  she  turned  her  face 
towards  him  with  a  soft  light  of  pity  in  her  dark  eyes  and  the 
remnant  of  a  tear  on  the  long,  black  lashes  ;  "  Poor  boy,"  she 
said,  "  brave  boy,  how  I  wish  I  could  nurse  you,"  and  then  the 
colour  came  in  her  forehead  at  the  thought  that  the  boy  was 
probably  the  same  age  as  herself,  for  all  that  he  looked  so  small 
and  wrung,  and  she  turned  her  head  with  a  chirrup  to  her  pony. 
They  startled  his  party,  congregated  at  a  gate  with  hounds 
gathered  for  the  weary  trudge  into  Cambridge,  and  a  wavering 
note  on  the  horn  following  them  around  the  next  corner  seemed 
to  approve  Maurice's  enterprise  in  making  off  with  such  a  dashing 
companion  ;  perhaps  it  warned  them  of  pursuit,  in  any  case  they 
left  it  far  behhid. 

"  Where's  Addenbrooke's,  Katie  ?  "  asked  the  driver,  as  they 
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passed  up  Silver  Street.  They  turned  to  the  right  at  the  top 
of  tixe  street  and  drew  up  before  the  hospital.  Help  was  at  hand 
to  dismount  him ;  but,  before  they  left,  the  girls  heard  Maurice 
give  his  name  and  college,  and  she,  whom  he  had  heard  addressed 
as  Hilda,  bent  over  his  stretcher.  "  I  hope  you  won't  have  to 
suffer  much,"  she  said,  "  we  shall  be  miserable  till  we  hear  "  ; 
but  Maurice  moved  his  eyes  from  hers,  and  from  their  expression 
she  knew  that  the  sufferer  would  not  open  his  lips  lest  he  should 
yell ;  he  moved  his  head  uneasily  upon  the  hard  pillow  of  his 
stretcher.  "Trouble  me  not,  I  am  in  pain."  So  much  she 
understood,  and  then  he  pointed  at  her  friend,  who  was  tearfully 
explaining  to  the  porter  that  she  "would  never  drive  bosses 
again,  not  so  long  as  she  lived."  "  I  myself  was  alone  to  blame," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  get  expert  treatment  here,  I  thank  you."  So, 
coldly  and  distantly,  he  let  her  go,  for  terror  and  resentment 
were  still  present  in  his  mind,  but  when  the  pain  was  gone,  these 
feelings  inverted  themselves  and  Maurice  lay  in  hospital  puzzling 
over  his  thoughts.  Impersonal  gratitude  flowed  like  a  stream 
in  his  heart — gratitude  towards  the  scheme  of  things  which  is 
comfort  and  is  nearly  faith — gratitude  that  there  should  be  in 
the  world  such  promptitude,  such  presence  of  mind,  and  such 
a  comely,  brown  face.  "  Women  expect  to  be  treated  like  that," 
said  his  ungenerous  nature  of  his  cold  thanks,  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  all  the  memory. 

Maurice  lay  up  for  six  weeks  ;  amputation  was  not  needed,  and 
he  had  his  books  brought  to  him.  When  he  came  out  of  hospital 
he  ran  a  little  Icune,  but  the  incident  cured  him  of  sneering  at 
women.  Twice  the  girls  called  at  Addenbrooke's  to  inquire  after 
him.  They  brought  him  wallflow^s,  anemones  and  daffodils, 
according  as  these  flowers  might  be  in  season,  evidently  the 
products  of  some  well-set  farm  garden,  and  the  woods  at  hand, 
but  they  did  not  leave  their  names,  and  Maurice,  inquiring  later 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  accident,  found  he  had  little  to  go 
upon,  and  recollected  that  Hilda  had  asked  questions  upon  the 
way — plainly  a  visitor  in  the  country.  Moreover,  he  was  ready 
to  wait  for  his  next  meeting  until  he  should  have  more  to  show, 
and  £rom  this  thought  dated  lus  admiration  for  hoirsamanship, 
and  a  taste — unhappily,  aa  ^pensive  one — ^for  the  aoquirem^it 
of  the  art.  The  strip  of  petticoat  he  lodged  in  his  caah-box  with 
other  arcana  of  less  emotional  importance — ^at  times  when  his 
heart  was  wrung  with  r^aunisoonce  he  would  wear  it  in  a  double 
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fold  round  his  neck,  or  try  to  discern  about  it  some  pucticular 
scent  that  he  might  know  for  a  sign  of  his  mistress  ;  but  mostly 
it  lay  among  his  mother's  scanty  jewellery  and  dateless,  faded 
letters. 

The  particular  Saturday  on  which  Maurice  received  his  uncle's 
letter  had  been  a  terrible  gruelling,  but  sweet  to  look  upon  as 
idolatry  for  young  men  suppling  their  sides  in  steaming  baths 
or  helping  themselves  to  tea  and  hot  cakes. 

Life  is  at  its  best  for  these  young  men  while  the  light  dies  from 
the  street  and  the  lamp  is  lit  in  the  sitting-room,  and  they  stretch 
their  aching  limbs  in  broken  wicker  chairs,  and  one  by  one  their 
co-athletes  drop  in,  pipe  in  mouth,  each  the  occasion  of  questions 
and  Jeers  and  catcalls.  "  Hallo,  Jones,  where  d'you  get  to  after 
that  check  at  Swaffham  ?  "  "I  saw  you  go  a  header  in  the  Priory 
Brook  !  "  "  How  d'you  get  over  the  Milton  Dyke  ?  "  &c.  &c., 
to  which  the  newcomer  answers  with  as  much  as  he  has  of  repartee 
and  good  temper,  and  helps  himself  to  tea  or  whisky. 

On  this  evening  Noonan's  entry  provoked  extraordinary  voci- 
ferations. But  he  was  a  small  figure  and  met  his  ovation  with 
a  saucy  eye,  helping  himself  to  the  Irish  whisky  which  his  host 
ostentatiously  shoved  towards  him.  As  soon  as  the  clamour 
subsided  he  raised  his  glass  :  '^  Here's  to  something  better  than 
beagling,"  he  said,  and  swallowed  his  drink.  Neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  draw  from  him  the  meaning  of  this  occult 
toast ;  it  was  considered  a  disloyalty.  Carling  caught  the  hunts- 
man's eye  and  chuckled ;  he  knew  the  meaning  of  his  friend's 
action,  for  the  two  had  engaged  a  room  in  the  Crew  Arms  at 
Belford,  a  hunting  base  whence  they  might  harry  Northumber- 
land like  the  Scots  of  old.  Their  calcidations  allowed  largely 
for  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  others,  especially  among 
farmers  with  four-year-olds  to  form,  and  gentlemen  owning  super- 
fluous horseflesh.  Moreover,  Northumberland  had  advantages 
in  the  possession  of  Carling's  kith  and  kin — ^people  of  inexhaustible 
complacency  in  the  matter  of  loans  of  horse  gear.  They  reckoned 
to  stick  it  for  three  weeks  for  £10  apiece. 

As  the  party  walked  across  the  court  to  Hall,  Maurice  handed 
his  uncle's  letter  to  Carling. 

'*  Bead  that  and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it." 

Carling  read,  and  put  his  friend  through  a  short  examination. 

''  Qood  quarters  ?  "  said  he. 

"  None  better.'* 
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"  Decent  sort,  this  uncle  of  yours  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  what  a  jewel  I  owned  tfll  to-day." 

"  What's  this  work  he  wants  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  probably  something  scientific  ;  he's  that  way, 
you  know — ^amateur." 

"  H'm,  well ;   he'll  get  more  than  advice  out  of  you." 

It  was  agreed  to  work  it  for  Belford  if  possible  for  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  New  Year,  Noonan  to  bring  his  hireling  to  help 
the  common  stock,  or,  if  that  was  not  to  be,  Major  Waring  was  to 
throw  Frogamoor  open  to  his  nephew's  friend. 

"  Dinner,  my  boy,"  cried  Maurice  ;  "  I  could  eat  the  hireling 
itself."  And  he  bounced  into  hall  and  out  again,  for  grace  was 
in  progress. 


CHAP.  Ill :  THE  CONSUL  TELLS  A  STORY 

Major  Waring  was  not  a  good  weather  prophet.  Before  either 
Maurice  or  his  horse  arrived  at  Frogamoor  the  fieldd  were  white 
with  rime  and  the  water  black  with  ice.  The  same  marvellous  still- 
ness held  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the  clouds  were  rolled  out  thin  and 
diaphanous,  and  the  sun,  far  down  behind  the  Pennines,  spun 
them  into  a  lace  of  glory,  as  the  young  man  drove  over  Frogamoor 
Common  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival. 

The  meeting  between  uncle  and  nephew  was  cordial.  Circum- 
stances had  so  fallen  that  they  had  met  perhaps  three  times  in 
their  lives — on  no  occasion  to  much  purpose  so  far  as  affection 
was  concerned.  There  was  a  difference  now.  The  uncle  was  in 
a  position  to  benefit  his  nephew  by  something  more  than  a  ten 
shilling  tip  and  apathetic  questions  and  advice  regarding  school 
behaviour,  and  felt,  therefore,  more  at  his  ease.  The  nephew 
had  a  sense  of  success  and  manhood  and  had  shaken  off  the  fault- 
finding proclivities  of  a  clever  boy  with  the  world  against  him. 

The  words  of  welcome  came  very  sweetly  from  the  handsome 
easy  host,  and  Maurice's  acknowledgments  were  sincere  enough  ; 
he  felt  he  had  never  done  his  uncle  justice. 

They  joked  about  the  hunting  outfit  and  what  the  old  cutter 
at  Barley  Bros,  had  said  respecting  Major  Waring's  chest  measure- 
ments ;  one  spoke  of  the  weather  with  concern,  the  other  blew 
on  his  fingers  and  held  his  foot  in  the  blaze  of  the  huge  fireplace. 

*'  I  know  you  laugh  at  us,  Mr.  Cantab,"  said  the  Major,  ''  but 
this  is  an  army  drink,  invented  and  patented  by  his  Majesty's 
Indian  Army.  Best  cocktail  known,"  said  he,  agitating  a  sieve 
inside  a  long  glass  receiver;  he  poured  out  two  glasses,  cour- 
teously offered  one  to  Maurice,  and  swallowed  the  contents  of 
his  own.     "  None  like  it,"  he  sighed. 

*'  Then  my  taste  is  general/'  said  Maurice,  the  undoubted 
presence  of  hair-oil  and  ink  compelHng  a  circular  motion  of  the 
tongue  over  his  palate. 

"  Eh  !  what's  that !  "  said  the  Major ;  "  here,  you'd  better  be 
off  and  dress,  dinner  in  twenty  minutes.    Find  me  in  the  study." 

The  elder  man  fell  into  a  reverie,  conducted  on  the  accredited 
lines  of  these  delicate  mental  exercises.  He  began  by  thinking 
of  Miss  Bellairs,  her  voice,  her  black  hair,  and  manner,  the  little 
trick  of  her  eyebrows,  how  she  rubbed  her  eye,  how  she  wiped 
her  bootn^  ftc.  &c.,  then  of  his  own  blunders  and  what  he  should 
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have  said  ;  and  then  he  began  to  speculate  on  her  life,  parentSi 
home,  &c.,  in  the  light  of  the  information  his  groom  had  picked 
up  at  Saltlaw.  Waring  only  knew  that  the  girl  had  been  left  by 
her  own  request  at  the  "  Dog  and  Doublet,"  a  much  respected 
hotel  in  Saltlaw,  and  that  "  the  old  man  "  was  well  known  in  that 
town.  In  what  capacity  was  he  well  known  ?  And  then  again, 
what  old  man  ? 

Two  minutes  later  Mr.  and  Miss  Duckworth  were  announced. 

Miss  Duckworth  made  the  footman  at  the  door,  and  even  the 
fireplace,  look  small  as  she  sailed  in,  her  statehness  demanding 
music ;  she  was  Spanish  by  her  mother's  side,  and  used  to 
diplomatic  functions,  high-stepping  uniforms,  and  evening  fetes 
under  hot  Southern  skies.  Yet  even  in  such  company  her 
present  costume  must  have  been  striking  for  its  magnificence ; 
a  quiet  English  neighbourhood  might  well  think  of  Miss  Duck- 
worth as  the  scarlet  woman  and  lay  their  heads  together  over  her 
reticent  ambitions. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  cold  drive,"  said  Major  Waring, 
"  this  detestable  frozen  night."  The  Major  drew  a  chair  towards 
the  hearth. 

"  Oh  !  we  came  very  fast,"  said  the  Seiiorita,  stretching  her 
hands  towards  the  fire  and  looking  up,  but  the  Major  had  turned 
to  meet  his  other  guest.  "  Well  done.  Consul,"  he  said,  "  never 
thought  you'd  turn  up  such  a  night  as  this." 

The  Consul  only  stamped  his  feet.  "  I  have  a  fur  coat,"  he 
said  dryly,  and  added,  '*  I  have  often  asked  Celia  why  you  have 
big  rooms  and  then  don't  keep  them  warm.  This  place  ought 
to  have  three  fires." 

The  Major  drew  the  old  man's  arm  through  his,  lowered  him 
into  an  esfly-chair,  and  then  ran  him  forward  opposite  his 
daughter,  upsetting  a  little  card-table,  which  he  hoisted  ruefully 
into  view. 

"  No  damage  done,  I  think,"  said  he. 

"  Much  improved,"  said  Miss  Duckworth  lightly. 

At  this  moment  Maurice  entered  the  room ;  at  the  doorway 
he  paused  a  moment,  passed  a  wondering  eye  over  the  flamingo- 
fiery,  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  Seiiorita,  jnarvelHng  at  her  white 
jewelled  hands  and  neck  and  black  gold-bound  hair,  and  then 
caught  the  ruthless  eye  of  the  Consul  fixed  upon  him  for  a  careless 
draught-begetting  junior.  Maurice  closed  the  door  and  came 
forward.    Ha  was  introduced  to  the  Senorita  as  a  surprise,  but 
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the  Sefiorita  was  twenty-eight  and  boys  of  twenty  were  below 
her  horizon.  She  raised  her  sleepy  Spanish  eyes  and  gave  him 
her  hand  withoat  a  smile.  The  Consul  was  hardly  less  cold. 
Dinner  was  aimounced  and  the  Major  led  the  Sefiorita  out.  There 
was  evidently  a  good  understanding  between  these  two,  perhaps 
the  ruins  of  an  old  flirtation.  The  Consul  and  Maurice  follow^, 
an  antipathetic  pair;  Mr.  Duckworth  was  great  on  shipping 
rates,  foreign  exchanges  and  international  law,  but  he  could  not 
understand  University  babies — ^he  liked  men  who  knew  the  world 
and  made  money  out  of  it,  if  by  odd  means  so  much  the  better. 
Maurice  was  at  least  civil  and  silent,  and  Mr.  Duckworth  relented 
so  far  as  to.  ask  him  if  he  had  arrived  that  afternoon,  and  how 
he  intended  to  amuse  himself  while  at  Frogamoor. 

The  Senorita  fell  to  Maurice's  care  at  dinner,  and  he  found  it 
mostly  collar  work  to  amuse  her.  He  succeeded  at  last  in 
arousing  her  interest  by  describing  the  ceremony  of  conferring 
honorary  degrees  on  foreign  notables  at  Cambridge.  He  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  of  these,  giving  an  airy  description 
of  their  appearance  and  costume.  ^*  Count  Ruakski,  the 
Bulgarian  swell,  a  rheumatic  monkey  fed  on  weeds  "  ;  what  could 
Cambridge  undergraduates  do  but  laugh  at  Ruakski  and  his  ear- 
rings. The  Sefiorita  laughed  as  though  by  request.  '*  Sefior 
Eustaquio  de  la  Camara — ^huge  frog  o^re  in  pantaloons." 

The  Sefiorita  fired  at  once  into  questions.  "  Broken  nose  ?  " 
"  High  cheek-bones  ?  "    "  Pock-marked  ?  '*    Maurice  nodded. 

"  Father,"  she  cried,  **  you  didn't  know  that  Almirante  don 
Eustaquio  Estrada  de  la  Camara" — she  rolled  out  the  names 
with  great  reverence — "  had  been  given — what  was  it  ?— oh  ! 
an  honorary  degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Who  says  he  has  ?  "  returned  the  Consul,  laying  his  fish- 
knife  on  the  cloth  with  surprise  and  amusement. 

"  Mr.  Noonan  was  present  and  saw  it  all." 

Mr.  Duckworth  moved  the  candles  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  youth,  "  gardenia  and  all,"  and  asked  him  for  a  full  account 
of  the  curious  old  ceremony ;  with  explanations  it  occupied  the 
hors  d'oeuvres,  soup  and  entree.  When  all  was  said  a  bemused 
smile  appeared  in  the  old  man's  face.  "Tbe  cleverest  rascal 
Central  America  has  produced  in  my  time,"  he  said,  **  gone  right 
up  the  ladder  of  fraud  !  This  is  )m  latest  imposition."  Then 
with  a  sneer  directed  at  Noonan,  he  add^,  **  and  probably  his 
easiest." 
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"  Can't  say,"  said  Maurice,  "  has  he  imposed  on  yourself  ?  " 

The  shot  went  home  with  effect.  The  Major  was  unaware  that 
his  guests  were  sparring,  but  he  saw  the  colour  come  into  the 
Consul's  face,  and  shot  a  look  of  anger  at  his  nephew. 

"  What's  his  story  ?  "  said  the  Major.     "  Out  with  it,  Ducks." 

"  Well,"  Duckworth  made  answer  gruffly,  "  I  will  give  you 
the  history  of  the  fellow  that  alma  mater  delights  to  honour.  The 
present  honorary  graduate  of  Cambridge  University  was  in  the 
past  known  as  Kammer ;  of  Dutch  birth,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the 
little  republic  of  Nicaragua.  He  was  of  great  strength,  measured 
six  feet  five  inches  in  height,  with  a  head  out  of  all  proportion 
even  for  such  a  frame — if  the  University  had  added  an  honorary 
Blue  to  his  other  distinctions  they  would  have  done  well.  His 
character  and  mental  capacity  you  will  gather  as  I  go  along. 
He  early  renegaded  his  parents'  faith,  became  a  priest,  and  came 
to  Mexico  during  my  time,  for  no  good.  The  French  Consul 
was  the  first  to  squeak — had  the  fellow  defrocked  for  immorality. 
He  had  ruined  a  girl  of  the  French  Colony.  The  Magistri  Artium 
regarded  that,  no  doubt,  as  a  scientific  exploration,"  said  he, 
turning  fiercely  to  Noonan.  *'  No  ?  Squeamish  old  boys  they 
must  be,  I  suppose." 

The  Senorita  fanned  herself,  smiling. 

'^  Ecclesiastical  courts  have,  or  had  at  that  time,  strange  powers 
in  the  land  of  Montezuma  ;  abuse  of  the  confessional  was  proved 
against  our  friend,  and  I  remember  that  his  victim  went  with  her 
parents  to  see  him  branded — honoris  causa,  Mr.  Noonan."  The 
Senorita's  fan  came  to  a  standstill  and  her  eyes  grew  round. 

"And  yet  so  fickle  is  woman  that  three  hours  after  he  was 
set  at  liberty  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  her  family  were 
obliged  to  pay  Kammer  and  his  friends  $5000  gold  before  they 
got  her  back.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  shaken  hands  with  my  hero,  and  drunk  wine  with  him  ? 
You  perceive  that  the  honour  was  all  on  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
side. 

"  The  French,  however,  are  truly  the  grande  nation,  the  chival- 
rous fire  still  burns  over  the  water ;  Leon  de  Faroult,  the  French 
Charg6  d' Affaires,  married  her  within  the  week,  and  I  remember 
his  wedding  speech.  'M.  le  President,  Milords,  Mesdames  et 
Messieurs  ' — ^for  we  were  all  there  to  do  honour  to  the  act — *  Vous 
nous  faites  tant  d'honneur,  ma  jeune  femme  et  moi.'  Then, 
lajdng  her  hand  in  his  and  with  exquisite  pathos,  he  said,  '  Elle 
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a  pech6,  mais  elle  a  6t6  tant  puni.'  And  with  that  he  burst  into 
tears. 

''Kammer  became  a  chief,  a  cut-throat  king,  among  the 
brigandd  who  did  a  good  trade  mostly  in  blackmail,  and  when  my 
friend,  President  Diaz,  began  to  ^et  his  knife  into  these  gentry, 
he  was  the  first  to  skip  the  country.  Diaz  is  a  man  of  character, 
a  great  lawyer,  the  right  ruler  for  a  semi-savage  horde,  and  he 
dissipated  a  dozen  such  bands  of  brigands  as  that  which  followed 
Kammer.  The  President  knew  well  that  *  knowledge  is  power.' 
Every  law-breaker  not  captured  was  tracked.  Agents  in  every 
port  on  the  Pacific  watched  tot  them,  reported  their  movements 
and  their  disguises,  and  numbers  of  them  returned  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  straight  into  the  arms  of  the  vigilantes,  Kammer  made 
his  escape  disguised  to  San  Francisco,  nearly  died  of  small-pox 
in  the  Qbinese  quarter  of  that  city,  crossed  over  to  Hong  Kong 
on  one  of  the  Pacific  Company's  boats,  and  there  broke  through 
the  Mexican  spider's  web  and  was  not  heard  of  for  four  years. 
He  could  probably  tell  you  as  much  of  the  interior  of  China  as 
any  other  white  man  in  existence.  He  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  again  but  for  an  agent  of  the  InteUigence  Department — 
Munoz — a  trusty  spy,  late  brigand  and  servant  to  Kammer. 
This  man  received  a  letter  from  Manila  informing  him  that 
Kammer  was  settled  in  that  town  under  the  name  of  Estrada  and 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  well-set-up  tobacco  planter  in  the 
islands.  The  letter  also  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  return  to 
Mexico  if  the  coast  was  clear.  We  sent  a  favourable  reply,  but 
I  suppose  he  smelt  a  rat,  for  he  was  devilish  sly ;  anyhow  he 
was  never  yet  laid  by  the  heels  in  the  Fortress  of  Capultepec  as 
he  so  richly  deserves.  He  slipped  our  men  again,  and  it  was 
only  three  years  ago  that  the  third  and,  to  my  mind,  foulest 
chapter  of  his  history  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment." 

Major  Waring  wagged  his  head.  "We  don't  want  horrors," 
he  said.    The  Sefiorita  appeared  equally  interested. 

"  There  is,"  continued  the  Consul,  "  among  those  States  of 
South  America  that  cherish  the  memory  of  the  great  Bolivar,  on© 
of  whose  affairs  its  neighbours  know  little  and  care  less.  I  allude 
to  the  Republic  of  Bolumbia.  Europeans  are  few  in  that  land 
and  are  not  favoured.  Its  ports  are  bad  and  its  products  few. 
Railways  are  in  their  infancy  there  and  river  transport  is  expen- 
sive and  uncertain.     Its  population  is  more  than  70  per  cent. 
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Indian^  and  then  is  a  large  negro  proportion  over  and  above. 
Some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  interior,  however,  boast  a 
whiter  skin,  and  in  the  intervals  of  civil  war  support  all  the  forms 
of  civilisation  which  have  come  down  to  them  from  their  Spanish 
ancestors. 

'*  The  capital,  Guayot&,  lies  in  hiding  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  when  I  say  that  it  has  only  once  been  necessary 
for  me  to  visit  the  place,  you  will  understand  that  its  commercial 
importance  is  small  indeed.  Late  in  the  year  189-  I  was  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  expedition — ^as  wild  and  dangerous  a 
j.)umey  as  you  care  to  make — ^three  parts  on  mule-back  and  eight 
days  from  the  coast.  I  must  further  premise  that  the  Indian 
mind  is  extraordinarily  superstitious  and  that  priests  and  deacons 
abound  in  the  capital  to  a  degree  which  I  had  hitherto  believed 
impossible.  You  will  find  in  the  '  Statesman's  Year  Book  '  the 
names  of  the  President  and  his  Ministers.  Do  not  believe  that 
these  imbeciles  rule  the  land — they  are  easy-going,  engaging 
gentlemen,  who  draw  large  salaries  and  talk  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  their  country.  The  Jesuits  alone  are  legislative  and 
executive. 

"Whilst  awaiting  the  law's  delays  at  Guayota,  I  was  very 

much  interested  in  the  story — ^intrinsically  South  American — of 

a  certain  upstart  naval  officer,  a  foreigner,  and  his  wife.    The 

man  had  come  to  Guayota  some  years  before  and  ingratiated 

himself  with  the  hierarchy ;    had  been  returned  as  Diputado 

Nacional  for  an  outlying  province  with  its  aid,  and  had  served 

them  as  a  trusty  tool — a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  Reform  Party. 

For  these  and  other  services  he  was  rewarded  with  a  high  post 

in  the  Bolumbian  Navy — God  save  the  mark !    Of  the  lady, 

who  had  been  a  short  time  previous  to  my  visit  the  leader  of 

society  in  the  metropolis,  this  sad  tale  was  told  me  :  she  was  of 

German   extraction,    beautiful,    sociable    and   given   to    many 

charities — ^further,   devoted   to   her   husband.    Her  reign  had 

been  welcomed  by  all,  but  when  it  leaked  out,  shortly  after  her 

husband's  appointment  as  Commodore,  that  she  was  a  Protestant, 

her  name  became  a  hissing  and  a  curse  in  all  polite  Guayotd.    At 

the  same  time  the  Commodore  evaded  public  shame  by  f oimding 

a  chapel  in  the  capital  dedicated  to  Santa  Julia,  and  giving  it 

out  that  on  the  conv^sion  of  his  wife,  the  Dona  Julia  de  la 

Camara,  the  chapel  would  be  handsomely  endowed. 

'*  Equality  of  all  religions  is  a  principle  laid  down  by  the  con- 
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stitution  of  that  enlightened  country  ;  the  casual  visitor  is  shown 
a  Protestant  church  in  Guayot&,  and  for  foreign  residents  there 
is  sufficient  latitude  allow^.  None  the  less  for  Bolumbians 
themselves,  or  those  who  take  a  lead  in  their  society,  religious 
liberty  is  little  better  than  a  mockery.  This  unfortunate  lady 
was  under  a  continual  obsession  of  priests  and  friars.  By  special 
intercession  of  the  Commodore  a  Sister  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula 
remained  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  during 
the  night.  To  walk  on  the  Plaza  was  well  nigh  impossible  for 
her.  Even  her  own  garden  was  made  odious  to  her.  The 
house  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Rough  crucifixes  were  nailed 
against  the  doorposts,  the  palm-trees  in  the  garden  were  orna- 
mented with  the  same  cruel  and  hideous  device.  The  Persianas 
were  closed,  for  it  was  the  time  of  siesta — a  noonday  night  very 
grateful  in  those  equatorial  lands — ^but  I  thought  of  the  veiled 
figure  of  prayer  and  Dona  Julia  writhing  in  terror  on  her  couch. 
The  thought  haunted  me  to  my  hotel. 

"  The  Commodore  meanwhile  was  about  the  country  on  the 
multifarious  business  of  his  employers  and  did  not  return  to 
Guayota  until  shortly  before  my  departure  and  three  days  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  happened  in  the  following  miserable 
manner. 

"  For  a  whole  fortnight  she  met  her  persecution  with  haughty 
imconcern,  and  then  in  an  unhappy  hour  an  idea  struck  her : 
and  she  feigned  madness,  a  periled  prformance  for  the  most 
stable  mind.  In  her  case  dementia  quickly  followed,  and  though 
all  possible  aid  was  given  and  every  care  bestowed  on  the  unfor- 
tunate patient,  she  would  take  neither  food  nor  rest,  and  ulti- 
mately obtained  the  means  of  self-destruction. 

'^  A  revulsion  of  feeling  set  in  against  the  Commodore  and  the 
priests.  He  was  hooted  at  in  the  streets  and  shot  at  from  the 
windows.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  farewell  visit  to  the 
President  that  I  met  the  man.  It  was  then  face  to  face,  and 
there  was  no  mistake  in  my  deductions.  The  Dutchman  Kammer 
stood  before  me  in  a  turquoise  livery  heavy  with  silver  lace — ^his 
hair  was  grey,  his  face  seamed  and  pitted  with  disease,  but  his 
enormous  stature  and  noble  carriage  showed  him  still  constitu- 
tionally sound.  I  hardly  restrained  my  exultation  or  he  his 
agitation,  for  I  knew  that,  cunning  giant  though  he  was,  he  was 
in  the  hoUow  of  my  hand.  A  word  to  the  Bishop  from  me  would 
have  called  into  prominence  marks  on  bis  back  that  must  still 
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be  legible,  and,  though  I  doubt  the  Clerical  Party  of  Bolumbia 
are  not  particular  about  the  tools  they  employ,  yet  for  a  member 
of  their  own  order  disgraced  for  abuse  of  the  confessional  they 
have  little  use  and  less  mercy. 

"  The  President  spoke  :  '  Senor  Duckworth,  I  am  glad  of  your 
presence,  though,  if  you  will  excuse  the  impropriety,  our  business 
shall  wait  for  five  minutes.  I  have  first  to  convey  to  Commodore 
Don  Eustaquio  Estrada  de  la  Camara  the  thanks  of  myself  and 
colleagues  for  his  excellent  services  to  the  State.'  They  bowed 
with  sweeping  hat  and  looked  one  another  in  the  eyes. 

"  '  Senor,'  said  the  President,  '  we  have  watched  your  career, 
the  whole  world  has  watched  your  career  with  admiration.' 

"  The  President  paused,  benignant  and  suave.  The  Commo- 
dore smiled  and  bowed  again. 

"  *  Seiior,  you  are  distinguished  not  less  for  your  great  and 
courageous  deeds  than  for  your  talents,  learning  and  piety.' 

"  Irony  became  more  and  more  visible  under  this  bombastic 
civility  as  the  President  worked  to  the  point,  like  a  thread  run- 
ning through  ivory  beads. 

"  *  Senor,  the  whole  country  mourns  with  you  in  your  late 
domestic  bereavement.' 

*'  Another  pause,  during  which  the  President  absolutely 
removed  a  tear  from  either  eye  with  a  scented  silk  handkerchief. 

"  *  Senor,  the  consolations  of  Mother  Church  are  many.'  Both 
actors  crossed  themselves  and  threw  their  eyes  upwards. 

"  '  But,  Seiior,  for  a  man  of  action  they  are  not  sufficient. 
Commodore,  you  are  destined  for  greater  things.  I,  as  generalis- 
simo of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  this  great  Republic  ' — ^they  both 
turned  towards  the  bust  of  Bolivar  on  the  pediment  of  the 
mantel  and  saluted — '  I  have  singled  you  out.  Commodore,  from 
among  your  colleagues  to  lead  civilisation  into  the  wilderness.' 
I  noticed  the  Commodore  start  slightly. 

"  '  Great  and  numerous  expeditions  in  former  times  have 
visited  the  wilds  of  the  Teiritorio  de  Putumayo,  none  have  come 
back.'     De  la  Camara  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  '  Commodore,  you  are  chosen  to  lead  the  expedition  we  have 
prepared  into  the  swamps  of  that  marvellous  country,  to  mark 
our  boundaries  with  the  blood  of  the  Indians,  and  to  carry  the 
name  of  Bohvar  ' — salute — '  into  the  heart  of  the  great  American 
continent.  Rejoice,  for  it  is  on  the  prowess  of  such  men  as  your- 
self that  the  future  greatness  of  our  country  depends.* 
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"  They  bowed  again.  I  had  suspected  it  would  end  in  '  the 
future  greatness  of  their  country,'  but  the  little  scene  was  not 
yet  over. 

"  *  Senor,  I  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  your  commission  as 
Almirante  of  the  Bolumbian  navy,  together  with  official  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  special  objects  of  your  expedition.'  He  handed 
the  new-made  Admiral  two  papers.  The  Dutchman  looked  at 
both.  The  commission  he  folded  across  and  put  in  his  breast- 
pocket ;  the  '  official  instructions  '  he  regarded  with  amazement 
and  attention.  Carefully  he  read  the  paper  through  and,  were 
it  not  that  in  leaving  he  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  upon  the 
floor,  I  should  have  supposed  it  a  most  important  document. 
It  rolled,  however,  to  my  feet,  and  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it 
later.  It  was  an  inconceivably  mad  jabber,  half  in  Spanish,  half 
in  Quichua,  and,  so  far  as  has  ever  been  made  out,  was  a  transcript 
of  the  dying  prayer  to  Jashish,  taken  down  by  a  priest  from  the 
lips  of  an  Indian  chief  butchered  in  the  Inquisition  some  three 
hundred  years  before.  I  still  have  the  document  in  my  posses- 
sion, though  what  can  be  my  object  in  preserving  so  uncanny  a 
rigmarole  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  no  interest  attaches 
to  it  and,  were  I  superstitious,  I  should  consider  it  not  only 
useless  but  unlucky.  I  don't  intend  to  repeat  any  portion  of  it, 
the  more  so  that  Major  Waring  dislikes  horrors.  De  la  Camara 
was  wise  to  dismiss  it. 

"  '  Senor  Duckworth,'  said  the  President,  '  I  rex)eat  that  I  am 
glad  of  your  presence.  You  are  an  Englishman,  and  the  English 
have  a  navy,  a  fine  navy,  though,  excuse  me,  not  such  as  ours. 
I  hope  you  \iall  make  known  to  your  countrymen  the  courage 
that  inspires  all  officers  of  our  service, — even  in  the  face  of 
danger,'  he  added,  as  though  that  were  almost  too  much  to  ask. 
I  assented,  and  de  la  Camara  spoke  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
he  hoped  that  the  Jesuits  would  help  his  escape,  and  feared  that 
I  would  block  that  path. 

*'  *  In  order  that  Senor  Duckworth  may  imderstand  how  great 
is  the  courage  of  your  countrymen,  may  I  ask,  Don  Jos6,  that 
you  will  inform  him  how  small,  how  very  small,  is  the  chance  of 
my  return  ?  ' 

"  '  I  will  tell  him  frankly,'  said  the  President  with  a  laugh,  *  I 
think  there  is  none.  Shall  we  smoke,  gentlemen  ?  '  But  the 
Admiral  hurried  away  with  his  *  guard  of  honour,'  and  I  trans- 
acted my  business  with  the  urbane  Head  of  the  State.      I 
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gathered  that  Kammer  had  been  for  some  time  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  officials,  and  that  the  moment  of  popular  clamour  was 
their  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  man  who  represented  the 
secular  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  had  so  long  been  a  thorn 
in  their  side. 

"  You  asked  me,"  said  the  Consul  with  dignity,  turning  to 
Maurice,  "if  the  man  had  imposed  upon  me.  I  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  High  priest  of  cruelty  as  he  was,  when  con- 
fronted with  death  in  so  odious  a  form  and  veiled  behind  so 
hideous  an  irony,  I  could  not  rob  him  of  his  last  chance  of 
escape.  I  made  neither  to  the  President  nor  to  the  Jesuits  any 
mention  of  his  posterior  decorations." 

"  Well,"  said  the  host,  "  I  never  heard  you  break  out  like  this 
before.  Ducks.  Gad !  man,  look  at  your  daughter."  The 
Seiiorita,  indeed,  appeared  to  take  the  story  more  seriously  than 
appeared  necessary. 

The  Consul  looked  at  her,  and  asked  if  she  would  not  leave 
the  room,  if  the  smoke  tried  her,  for  Waring  had  a  cigar  ex- 
tinguished in  his  hand,  and  the  Consul  was  smoking  briskly, 
holding  his  cigar  between  his  teeth. 

"  I'm  yarning  with  a  purpose.  Major,"  he  said.  Then  turning 
again  to  Maurice  with  a  return  of  his  former  savagery,  he  said  : 
"  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  history,  young  man  ?  " 

"  Horrible,"  said  Maurice,  "  simply  horrible  !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Consul,  "  it  is  horrible,  and  that  is  the  highest 
praise  ;  for  the  life  of  men  that  are  really  men  is  horrible.  This 
country  is  full  of  incumbents  and  annuitants,  butlers,  parsons, 
country  gentlemen  and  University  professors,  and  the  horror 
is  out  of  sight ;  but  in  wilder  lands,  or  where  the  world  is  young — 
there,  as  I  say,  the  life  of  men  is  horrible  ;  and  if  you  ever  come 
out  of  your  University  conceit,  leave  your  spring  poetry,  your 
text-books,  and  your  throwing  about  of  balls  and  hockey-sticks 
— ^if  ever  you  become  a  man — as  I  hope  you  will,  for  you  have 
both  wit  and  courage — you  will  find  that  the  life  of  the  great  world 
is  horrible,  for  it  is  the  playground  of  the  passions,  and  they  are 
not  beautiful  things." 

Go  on,"  said  Maurice,  "  how  did  he  escape  ?  " 
That's  more  than  I  can  say,"  began  the  grating  voice  again. 
and  the  fascination  that  broke  at  the  Major's  remark,  as  though 
to  make  them  conscious  that  it  had  been,  settled  down  again. 

"Some  time  elapsed   before  the  expedition  started.     The 
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Goyemment  was  forced  to  save  its  face  and  preparations  had  to 
be  made  on  a  great  scale. 

"The  whole  power  of  the  Clerical  Party  was  exerted  in  its 
favourite's  behaJf ;  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  no 
appearance  of  martyrdom  in  de  la  Camara's  exit  from  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  unf ortimate  man  fell  ill,  and  at  one  time 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  Whether  he  shammed  like  a  school 
truant  or  passed  some  malignant  poison  through  his  system  will 
long  be  debated  in  Bolumbia,  and  it  may  have  some  bearing  on 
the  extraordinary  deliverance  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

"  My  misplaced  leniency  was  much  blamed  by  President  Diaz, 
who  thought  that  the  gang  of  ruffians  who  formed  the  kernel  of 
the  expedition  was  salted  by  the  Franciscans.  I  have  my  doubts, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  proved  by  what  we  know  of  the  facts,  which 
are  as  follows.  De  la  Camara  left  Guayota  in  the  month  of  May 
189-,  nominally  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedition  consisting 
of  a  secretary,  four  or  five  savants,  half  a  section  of  Bolumbian 
cavalry,  about  a  dozen  peones  and  thirty  baggage  mules.  The 
vulgar  herd  and  uninitiated  world  generally  looked  upon  him  as 
an  aggrandised  prospector  or  gold-seeker.  The  Reform  Party, 
the  Government  and  its  friends,  knew  that  the  Admiral  left 
Guayota  a  condenmed  man  with  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  numbers  of  the  organ  of  these  reptiles — "  El 
Diario  de  GuayotA" — ^published  at  that  time,  without  seeing 
between  the  lines  that  the  whole  educated  population  of  the 
capital  warmly  congratulated  each  other  on  his  execution,  whilst 
devoting  fulsome  praises  to  the  'latter-day  Conquistador,' 
'Pizarro's  younger  brother,'  the  man  they  dared  not  strike 
openly. 

"  The  real  chief  of  the  expedition  was  the  trooper,  Salada,  a 
Ueutenant  of  Dragoons,  whose  gambling  debts  were  to  pay  and 
prepared  him  for  any  service  and  any  danger  provided  they 
included  a  disguise.  I  know  nothing  of  him  or  his  end.  The 
rest  of  the  troopers  and  their  nominal  commander — ^Lieut. 
Heliodore  de  Villa  Rica — ^were,  I  presume,  carefully  chosen  and 
posted  in  their  parts,  as  also  the  secretary,  taken  from  his  desk 
at  the  Banco  Nacional,  a  mean  scribe,  and  the  three  lay  figures  of 
professors,  coached  to  talk  of  mineralogy  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 
Their  show  of  knowledge  was  considered  insufficient,  however, 
and  on  the  eve  of  saying  farewell  to  the  doomed  man  the  Govern- 
ment put  into  his  hfuids  the  means  of  escape  :  two  young  German 
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professors — ^the  one  Biology,  the  other  Physiology — ^were  found 
nearly  starving  in  Barranquilla — such  men  will  always  starve 
unless  they  are  endowed — and  posted  up  to  6uayot4  with  all 
possible  speed  to  join  the  great  exodus  and  give  colour  to  the 
hangman  show.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  Admiral  but  what 
was  on  the  surface.  Herein  the  Executive  committed,  so  I 
maintain,  a  grave  mistake.  The  peones,  taken  to  pack  the 
mules,  were  honest  fellows  enough,  though  no  doubt  carefully 
chosen.  And  so  the  expedition  started  like  a  great  balloon, 
puffed  with  patriotic  speeches  and  innumerable  banquets  and 
cut  from  its  moorings  with  every  circumstance  of  serious  en- 
deavour. 

"  Vice-Consul  Edwards,  who  visited  Guayot4  in  the  following 
year,  interviewed  several  eye-witnesses  to  the  departure  of  the 
great  Admiral.  The  principal  square  was  full  of  spectators 
from  eight  o'clock  on  that  memorable  May  morning — -the  common 
herd.  The  Government  buildings  are  bright  with  flags,  the 
parapet  on  the  river-side  and  the  cathedral  support  festoons  of 
flowers.  The  doors  of  the  Prefecture  open,  a  throng  of  much 
pleased  gentlemen  in  evening  dress  or  uniform  spreads  upon  the 
wide  flight  of  steps  and  descends ;  escort  of  military  and  music 
brings  them  to  the  cathedral  doors  ;  the  Admiral  goes  slow  and 
stem,  his  immense  turquoise  uniform,  prodigious  shoulder-knots 
and  towering  gold  lace  hat  making  him  look  like  a  dumphng 
among  the  peas  ;  the  President  leans  on  his  arm  chattering  like 
a  malicious  child.  High  mass  is  celebrated  and  then  they  come 
out.  A  procession  of  cavalry,  carriages,  and  military  band 
stretches  like  a  bright  ribbon  between  the  palm-trees  and  out 
into  the  sunhght  at  either  end.  Polite  Guayotd  is  all  here, 
ladies  in  carriages,  gentlemen  on  horseback,  imiforms  of  every 
cut  and  colour,  immense  display  of  flowers  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs. The  Admiral  shakes  hands  with  the  principal  actors. 
'  A  Dios,  mi  Presidente.'  *  A  Dios,  Senores.'  His  froggy  eyes 
bulge  unsmiling  on  various  tipsy,  tittering  holders  of  portfolios ; 
he  swings  down  the  steps  and  heaves  himself  into  a  corner  of  a 
state  landau.  The  lay-figure  professor  steps  forward,  shakes 
hands  with  the  President  and  others,  and  takes  his  seat  beside 
the  great  man.  The  blue-eyed  German  starveling  follows  him ; 
a  light-hearted  boy  with  a  good  billet,  he  peeps  under  the  parasols 
of  the  ladies  and  thinks  of  his  return  to  Guayota.  He  takes  a 
front  seat  and  the  mean  spectacled  secretary  chmbs  up  beside 
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him.  The  other  members  take  their  seats  in  the  carriages  behind. 
Silence  is  obtained  and  the  President  speaks,  pla3dng  on  the 
old   stops   in   altered   permutations :    '  Idon-hearted  Admiral/ 

•  memory  of  the  immortal  BoUvar '  (general  saluting  and  cheering, 
all  turning  to  the  statue  among  the  municipal  flower  beds), 

*  future  greatness  of  our  country '  (prolonged  cheering).  The 
Admiral  rises  and  speaks,  unable  even  he  to  put  a  note  of  true 
meaning  into  this  carnival  of  shame.  Thanks  them  for  himself 
and  comrades  of  whom  in  high  and  low  capacity  he  has  the 
greatest  esteem ;  answers  for  their  conduct  as  men  and  Bolum- 
bians,  &c.  &c. ;  throws  himself  back  in  his  seat — the  great 
teutonic  arch-devil,  forced  to  cry  *  Bravo ! '  to  his  own  gallows  and 
rope.  A  glass  of  wine  and  sandwich  are  handed  to  him,  and 
then,  amid  general  agitation  of  handkerchiefs  and  roaring  of 
guns,  the  procession  starts  down  the  Camino  Real.  The  Admiral 
bows  ]^s  grizzled  head  right  and  left,  raising  his  gold  lace  tower 
of  a  hat  with  a  stately  action  of  resignation,  and  so  goes  forth ; 
cases  of  champagne  in  the  boot  and  traps  following  on  thirty 
baggage-mules.  Five  stages  down  the  Camino  Real  they 
reached  the  old  Spanish  frontier  settlement  of  Acachica.  There, 
according  to  programme,  the  state  carriages  left  them,  and 
thence  the  whole  expedition  rode  into  the  hills  and  vanished  like 
a  thing  of  faiiyland. 

"  Prom  Paris  to  the  Ural  Mountains  is  no  further  than  from 
Acachica  to  Manaos,  the  Brazilian  settlement  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Amazon,  and  between  these  two  points 
straddles  the  history  of  that  vast  execution,  one  foot  on  authen- 
ticity at  either  side  of  the  continent  and  the  rest  a  mere  flesh- 
creeping  hypothesis. 

"  I  said  that  the  expedition  left  Guayotd  in  May  ;  it  was  the 
following  February  when  its  survivors  joined  hands  with  civilisa- 
tion on  the  east.  They  were  three  in  number — ^perched  on  a 
raft  of  Oruba  wood.  One  of  them  attracted  attention  from 
the  shore  by  wild  antics,  dancing  and  singing,  his  language  un- 
recognisable for  his  swollen  tongue  ;  he  had  not  a  cupfiil  of  blood 
in  hk  veins  and  died  raving  in  the  hospital.  He  was  probably 
one  of  the  peones,  but  who  can  swear  to  the  identity  of  mere 
scab  and  mildew  !  Another  survivor  was,  of  course,  the  Admiral. 
His  body  was  bloated  with  beri-beri  and  foul  feeding,  but  he 
still  wore  his  gold  lace  hat,  and  mind  was  in  his  eye ;  he  acted 
as   spokesman  for  the  little  party.    Oddly  enough,  the  third 
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survivor  was  the  secretary — Ercole  Chascomus.  The  glass  was  gono 
from  his  spectacles  and  the  eyes  behind  were  blind  and  white. 
He  was  a  prey  to  insect  life,  and  suffered  from  gangrene  in  both 
feet — ^probably  consequent  on  frost-bite.  They  tried  to  save 
him,  but  he  never  rallied  from  the  hardships  he  had  undergone, 
Ercole  till  the  day  of  his  death  preserved  a  strict  reserve  upon 
their  experiences,  but  the  Admiral  dictated  a  fine  high-spirited 
letter  to  be  read  in  the  Bolumbian  House  of  Deputies,  dwelling 
greatly  upon  the  immortal  memory  of  our  liberator  and  the 
future  greatness  of  our  country  ;  it  did  not,  however,  give  much 
that  could  strictly  be  called  information.  This  was  the  only 
whoop  of  triumph  he  allowed  himself,  and  as  you  see  it  was 
completely  in  character,  a  jeer  that  had  the  charm  of  novelty  in 
its  direction  only.  Just  as  a  palaeontologist,  having  found  the 
fossil  tail  and  head  of  an  extinct  species,  is  able  to  make  a  guess 
at  the  parts  that  came  between,  so  I  have  my  theories  as  to  how 
the  Admiral  slipped  that  human  chain  and  shattered  it  link  by 
link,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  while  Salada  and  his  conspirators 
were  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  their  task  and  gambling  with 
their  hypothetical  earnings,  the  Admiral,  true  to  his  lode-star, 
was  thinking  deep  guttural  thoughts,  analysing  the  chances  of 
this  and  that,  resolving  probabilities  and  riddles  innumerable, 
until  a  settled  line  of  conduct  rose  before  him  as  the  best  and 
only  possible  one.  Baseness  confident  in  its  vile  weapons,  its 
ample  resources,  and  its  typewritten  instructions,  was  met  by 
a  master  mind,  armed  with  great  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
just  appreciation  of  his  enemies  and  their  methods,  matchless 
cunning  and  the  profound  concentration  of  genius.  The  unequal 
combat  traversed  the  continent  like  a  meteor,  seen  only  of 
shrubs  and  boulders.  You  fancy  the  gold-laced  hat  covering  q> 
brain  ever  cool,  ever  calculating.  It  threads  the  stony  doors  of 
the  Andes  or  dips  into  the  tropical  forest ;  like  an  unembodied 
thought  threading  continents  of  primal  matter  it  dances  on, 
conspirators  on  all  sides  of  it  waiting  for  an  opportunity  which 
it  alone  is  able  to  previse  and  evade.  Its  enemies  are  dropped 
one  by  one,  victims  of  its  long-thought-out  combinations  or 
clever  use  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  still  it  dances  on. 
It  dances  out  of  that  vast  condemned  cell  and  waves  itself  in 
mock  bow  of  respect  to  its  executioner  who  gasps  and  claws  the 
air. 
**  It  is  a  fresh  example  of  how  a  olever  man,  reading  the  thoughts 
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of  his  opponents,  seeing  with  their  eyes,  acting  the  dupe  to 
their  schemes,  may  attain  to  an  ascendancy  that  disarms  and 
paralyses. 

"  He  knows  that  his  murder^  if  murder  it  must  be,  must  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  peones,  in  a  remote  locality,  must 
have  all  the  appearances  of  mishap ;  he  works  on  the  super- 
stitions of  his  followers  who  speak  of  the  spirits  of  the  mountains. 
These  spirits  he  will  address  in  a  time  of  thunder  and  lightning 
in  their  own  hoarse  tongue.  The  throng  of  cut-throats  stand 
around,  half  sceptical,  half  attentive,  and  Salada  laughs  among 
them  with  a  mock  salute,  but  Biology  lays  down  his  butterfly- 
net  recognising  a  word  or  two  of  doubtful  German  from  the 
Admiral  barking  at  the  echoes.  They  sleep  badly  for  a  night 
or  two,  those  German  urchins  of  science,  wondering  at  the  expe- 
dition and  its  big  sulky  chief.  Truth  comes  to  them  like  a  man 
talking  lunacy  ufa  railW  tunnel. 

"  Then  there  is  talk  of  treasure  trove,  the  troopers  clamour 
for  a  postponement  of  the  execution,  Salada,  fearing  for  his 
leadership,  diverts  their  course  and  allows  the  Admiral  to  choose 
his  ground  ;  so  they  are  fooled  on  through  fever  swamps  and  into 
Indian  hunting-grounds. 

"  I  merely  throw  out  hints.  De  la  Camara  alone  of  all  men 
could  have  so  fooled  the  Bolumbian  authorities ;  he  sat  down 
to  a  game  of  chess  blindfold  without  queen  or  rooks  and  got  up 
a  winner,  just  as  Pilsbury  would  do  with  a  beginner  and  by  the 
use  of  precisely  the  same  methods  of  thought. 

"  Some  months  he  recuperated  at  Rio,  then  his  old  friends 
reasserted  themselves  at  Guayotii  and  begged  him  to  return, 
but  Diaz  stood  menacing  on  the  neighbouring  continent  with  an 
indictment  capable  of  instant  verification  by  the  loosening  of 
half  a  dozen  buttons.  He  asked  for  a  diplomatic  appointment 
and  is  now  Naval  Attach^  at  the  Bolumbian  Embassy  in  Pajis, 
where  he  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  Pope's  pensee  intime 
upon  subjects  concerning  the  Holy  See  among  the  Latins  of  the 
New  World. 

"  What  more  is  there  to  tell ! 

"  His  is  a  great  genius  fallen  on  evil  days  and  given  to  evil 
purposes,  the  man  is  past  his  prime,  his  health  is  broken  by  his 
sufferings ;  I  don't  doubt  he  values  his  ease  too  highly  to  mix 
himself  further  in  Bolumbian  affairs  or  lays  a  deeper  plot  thau 
a  visit  to  Monte  Carlo  or  Homburg  in  the  season. 
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"  But,  by  Jove  !  the  Parisians  don't  know  their  guest  or  they 
should  put  that  gold-lace  hat  in  the  Invalides  over  the  top  of 
the  Emperor's  ;  it  would  include  that  old  black  rag,  crown,  brim 
and  cockade,  and  the  hats  be  no  unfair  measure  of  the  relative 
powers  of  their  wearers. 

"  I  think  you  met  Camara  at  some  function  there  when  you 
were  staying  last  with  the  Countesse  de  Couguie,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  daughter.  "  They  say  the  Paris  gamins  annoy 
him  in  the  street." 

The  Senorita  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "he  is  a  formal  old  thing  in  spats,  very 
dressy,  but  then  dress  is  the  badge  of  all  our  South  American 
tribe.  He  is  something  of  a  lion  there,  but  I  have  heard  men  and 
women  regret  that  he  is  not  bon  camarade^ 

She  looked  wearily  at  her  father,  and  Major  Waring  poured 
her  out  a  glass  of  sherry  and  led  her  to  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

The  Consul's  carriage  was  announced  and,  while  the  Major 
was  helping  the  Senorita  on  with  her  cloak,  the  Consul  spoke  to 
Maurice.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you  too  deeply,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  your  University,  but  have  met 
many  young  men  in  foreign  lands  who  were  above  work  or 
society,  scorned  to  learn  or  observe,  simply  because  they  had 
been  Blues  or  Double  Firsts.  It  is  well  to  admit  a  world  outside 
our  own  and  to  know  that  that  world  is  a  struggle.  You  forgive 
me  ?     I  hope  I  shall  see  more  of  you." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  host.  "  Afraid  I  have  spoilt  the 
evening  by  my  loquacity,"  he  said  ;    "  I  got  mad." 

Waring  clapped  him  on  the  back.  "  Ducks,  you've  excelled 
yourself.  We  were  all  mad ;  I  felt  as  though  I  were  playing 
vingt-et-un  for  pound  points." 

They  cuddled,  as  two  old  friends  in  high  glee  with  one  another 
will,  and  arranged  an  early  meeting. 

The  carriage  rolled  into  the  night  and  the  two  relatives  turned 
and  looked  each  other  in  the  eyes  and  exhaled  with  violence. 

"  By  George  !  "  said  the  Major,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
and  tramped  oflF  to  bed. 


CHAP.  IV  :  THE  CONSUL  WISHES  HE 
HADN'T  SPOKEN 

Bbeakfast  next  morning  did  not  take  place  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  Waring  was  already  surrounded  with  papers  and  fumbling 
for  the  key  of  his  cigar  cabinet  when  Maurice  came  down. 

"  Hullo  !  late  hours,  Maurice  ;  had  a  bad  night,  eh  ?  " 

Maurice  went  to  the  window  and  watched  the  snow,  which 
had  been  falling  since  four  in  the  morning — falling  thick  and  fast. 

"  Here,  get  to  your  victuals,  old  man,"  cried  the  Major. 
"  What's  wrong  ?  " 

Maurice  came  and  looked  at  his  uncle ;  his  inspection  seemed 
to  have  an  object.  A  second  later  he  said,  "  No,  you're  all 
right,  you've  slept  well.    But  don't  you  feel  it  ?  " 

"  Feel  it  ?    Feel  what  ?  "  cried  the  astonished  Major. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  feel  changed,"  and  he  squirmed  in  his 
clothes.  "  That  story !  I  can't  eat.  I've  been  thinking  all 
night  how  that  fellow  got  away  from  those  fellows,"  replied  this 
explicit  young  man. 

"  Cock-and-bull  story  of  old  Ducks,"  repHed  the  Major.  "  Old 
fellow  got  a  grudge  against  some  diplomatic  Johnnie  and  goes 
about  frightening  the  children.  I  was  a  bit  scared  last  night, 
but  I  saw  through  the  whole  thing  before  I  got  to  sleep." 

But  the  young  man  lowered  his  head,  and  was  unshakable  in 
his  conviction. 

*'  K  you'd  been  as  long  in  the  service  as  I've  been,"  said  his 
uncle,  "  you  wouldn't  be  frightened  by  this  Jack-o'-lantern  non- 
sense." Then  seeing  Maurice's  face  still  clouded,  he  added, 
rather  against  the  grain  of  superstition,  "  Why,  grant  that  this 
chap,  Don  Almirante,  is  as  big  a  blackguard  as  you  like,  he  can 
make  no  earthly  diflFerence  in  our  lives." 

Wherein,  O  Major  Waring,  you  were  lamentably  wide  of  the 
mark. 

"  I'm  not  frightened,  uncle,  but  it's  such  a  puzzle.  How 
the  devil — I  can't  eat.     I  must  get  something  to  do." 

But  he  sat  down  and  had  a  good  breakfast,  and  then  slipped^ 
into  a  big  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  and  watched  his  uncle 
moodily. 

His  state  of  mind  seemed  to  be  catching,  for  as  he  watched 
his  imcle  he  saw  that  the  clear  brown  eyes  ceased  to  travel  down 
the  columns  of  the  morning  paper  with  the  quick  to-and-fro 
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motion  of  an  interested  reader.    They  dilated.    They  became 
contemplative. 
The  elder  man  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  remain  practical. 
"  We  mustn't  grumble  at  the  snow ;    I  see  they  had  it  yes- 
terday all  over  the  north,  and  in  parts  of  the  midlands,  four  and 
a  half  inches,"  he  said.     "  There's  the  paper."  . 

But  he  felt  it  was  a  forlorn  hope ;  his  cigar  went  out — a  sure 
sign — and  in  five  minutes  he  was  as  far  among  the  Andes  and 
the  tropical  .forests  as  his  nephew. 

"  Thing  is,"  he  broke  out,  "  how  many  troopers  go  to  a 
half  section  out  there,"  and  Maurice  giggled  in  spite  of 
himself. 

They  were  both  immersed  in  speculation  like  swimmers  in  a 
bath  looking  for  plates.  Occasionally  one  or  other  came  to  the 
surface  and  held  up  a  fragment,  panting,  only  to  be  derided  by 
the  other  swimmer  and  to  plunge  again  in  search  of  some  more 
satisfactory  clue. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  the  Major  seemed  to  find  some  comfort 
in  the  supposition  that  the  Almirante  carried  a  twelve-chambered 
revolver,  and  that  twenty-four  troopers  went  to  the  section  in 
the  Bolumbian  Cavalry  Corps.  He  got  down  a  Whitaker,  an 
"  Encyclops^a  Britannica,"  and  several  other  books  of  reference, 
in  the  hopes  of  proving  his  point,  and  even  sent  a  telegram  to  a 
former  brother-in-arms,  who  had  once  been  to  Buenos  Aires  to 
take  over  mules  for  India,  asking  the  question  point-blank.  He 
knew  how  impossible  was  his  theory,  but  it  was  as  near  as  he 
could  get  to  the  subtlety  of  the  situation. 

Maurice  also  used  the  books  of  reference,  but  was  careful  not 
to  let  his  uncle  see  what  portions  of  them  were  of  interest  to  him, 
and  the  few  suggestions  he  threw  out  were  marvellously  far  from 
the  point,  so  it  seined  to  the  elder  man. 

Maurice  vowed  he  could  tell  exactly  what  part  of  the  story 
his  guardian  was  considering  by  merely  watching  his  eyes. 

Twice  they  let  the  fire  out,  and  had  to  ring  for  the  footman, 
who  sent  the  maid — the  thing  became  ludicrous. 

To  lM*6ak  the  chain  that  held  them,  Maurice  asked  what  was 
the  urgent  business  for  which  his  guardian  needed  his  aid. 

The  Major  started.  What  an  old  story  was  chemistry,  totally 
ujiintereeting  in  the  face  of  this  new  excitement,  but  he  still 
eumestly  desired  to  see  Miss  Bellairs  again. 

He  e^lained  to  his  nephew  ^hat  he  considered  it  necessary 
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for  him  to  know,  and  asked  how  to  set  about  the  building  of  a 
laboratory. 

Maurice  whistled  gently,  and  asked  what  sum  the  Major  was 
willing  to  spend ;  after  some  higgling,  they  settled  at  about 
£700  to  £800,  and  Maurice  got  up  and  wrote  to  his  professor  at 
Cambridge,  stating  the  facts,  and  asking  for  advice  as  to  con- 
tractors and  outfitters.  He  was  glad  of  a  change  of  occupation 
though  he  narrowly  escaped  signing  himself  Almirante  Estrada. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and  they  ate  heartily  ;  their  minds 
were  utterly  debauched,  but  Maurice  felt  that  he  was  fining 
down  the  issues.  He  felt  the  advantage  of  taking  his  mind  off 
a  subject  and  bringing  it  back  with  a  flick. 

After  lunch  they  found  that  the  snow  had  stopped,  but  there 
was  now  12°  frost.  Maurice,  by  way  of  keepiiig  his  mind  out  of 
slavery,  proposed  that  they  should  try  and  sweep  the  ornamental 
water  between  the  gardens  and  the  park.  The  Major  routed 
out  two  grooms  and  two  gardeners  who  provided  brooms,  barrows 
and  shovels,  and  the  whole  party  went  down  to  the  Pools. 
Maurice,  in  a  sweater  and  football  shorts,  stepped  proudly,  and 
his  eye  dwelt  on  the  level  breadth  of  sdow-covered  ice,  as  Tamer- 
lane may  have  looked  from  a  mountain  upon  a  prosperous  and 
thrivingVin.  He  was  aU  energy  and  Un  Irkk  hnnsell 
warm. 

The  Major,  in  a  vast  fur  coat,  walked  up  and  down  the  bank 
with  a  pair  of  skates  hanging  over  his  cuff,  and  told  them  at 
intervals  to  work.  An  hour  and  a  half  passed,  and  Tamerlane 
threw  down  his  broom,  and  straightened  his  back  slowly  and 
painfully.  A  space  about  thirty  yards  by  forty  was  clear,  and 
the  Major  shouted  that  he  was  coming  on,  and  began  to  adjust 
his  skates.  The  ice,  however,  cracked  ominously  under  his 
weight,  and  he  passed  the  skates  to  Maurice,  and  contented 
himself  with  coaching  from  an  old  ash  stump  that  projected 
some  distance  into  the  water.  He  had  spent  some  months  in 
Canada  when  a  boy,  and  knew  the  art  and  the  pleasure  of  cutting 
eights  and  threes  at  top  speed.  Maurice  applied  himself  to  the 
outside  edge ;  he  was  getting  it  and  fancied  his  guardian's 
approving  smile  on  the  bank.  Suddenly  a  rounded  portion  of 
his  body  came  into  violent  contact  with  the  ice,  but  where  was 
the  boisterous,  healing,  genial  laughter  that  should  have  followed — 
he  looked  up  and  found  the  tree-stump  deserted.  Major  Waring 
had  gone.    Maurice  continued  to  maltreat  the  unoffending  ice 
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for  perhaps  half  an  hour.  The  gardeners  were  gone,  and  he  took 
o£E  his  skates  and  sauntered  along  the  far  side  of  the  pool,  turned 
into  the  plantation  that  bordered  it.  The  air  nipped,  and  his 
costume  was  light,  yet  he  only  sauntered,  for  his  thoughts  had 
travelled  back  to  his  early  love,  and  the  wild  leaping  ecstasy  of 
his  heart  robbed  him  of  all  sense  of  place  and  time.  Yet  it  was 
the  woods  and  the  low  yellow  lights  of  evening  which  inspired 
the  young  lover.  He  cried  Hilda's  name  without  epithet ;  it 
included  everything  that  was  pure  and  sweet  to  him.  He  could 
have  sworn  to  a  physical  ague  in  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  were 
bright  with  tears.  He  asked  himself  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
conflagration.  Hilda  must  be  near  at  hand,  or  why  all  this  ? 
Here  was  another  problem,  and  then  the  Great  Problem  came 
into  his  mind ;  by  some  subtle  mechanism  he  knew  that  it  was 
connected  with  his  love,  with  his  future  happiness  and  \\dth 
hers.  He  tried  vainly  to  reason ;  it  was  catching  mosquitoes 
with  a  rake,  to  ask  why  and  wherefore  of  such  instincts.  He 
hated  to  return  to  the  house,  for  the  great  problem  brooded  there, 
and,  sure  enough,  as  he  was  kicking  the  snow  from  his  boots  at 
the  hall  door,  the  butler  handed  him  a  note. 

"  Mr.  Duckworth  called  this  afternoon,  sir,  and  left  this  for 
you." 

Maurice  opened  the  letter  and  read.  He  noticed  that  the 
letter  was  written  on  the  Frogamoor  paper« 

•*  Deab  Mb.  Noonan, — ^I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  tongue  ran 
me  out  of  my  discretioii  yesterday.  A  prudent  man  would 
never  have  mentioned  the  Almirante.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  assure  me  that  you  have  repeated  no  part  of  the  story  to  any 
one,  and  to  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  never  do  so,  except 
with  my  express  permission.  Excuse  my  earnestness  on  the 
subject.  You  see,  I  am  in  a  pecuUar  position,  being  the  only 
man  in  Europe  who  knows  of  the  identity  of  Kammer  with 
Estrada,  and  it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  strike  me — ^I  find  he 
has  the  means — ^if  he  thought  that  I  was  blabbing. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  the  Great  Problem — ^it  needs  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  peoples  of  equatorial 
America.    It  will  wear  you  to  a  stick. 

"  The  Major  refuses  to  take  me  quite '  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and 
though  I  have  his  word,  and  feel  secure,  yet  it  would  be  well  if 
you  could  impress  a  little  caution  upon  him. 
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"  Please  give  all  South  American  subjects  a  wide  berth  when 
talking  to  my  daughter  Celia. 

"  BeUeve  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Noonan, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 
"  Alqbenon  Wilton  Duckworth." 

**  Poor  old  Ducks,"  said  the  voice  of  the  Major  from  the  morn- 
ing-room, where  he  had  again  subsided  into  his  unread  morning 
papers,  "  he's  got  it  on  the  brain,  you  see.  Devilish  skittish  ho 
was.  Turned  up  here  with  sweating  horses  at  3.30,  and  sent 
down  the  footman  in  his  pumps  for  me.  I  said,  *  Man  alive,  why 
don't  you  put  your  horses  up  ? — ^give  'em  a  cold  as  sure  as  you're 
born.'  He  wouldn't  stop  though,  wouldn't  take  a  glass,  not  look 
at  tea,  and  now  he's  oflF  back  again." 

The  firelight  fell  on  a  gleaming  tray  of  tea-things,  and 
Maurice  helped  himself  liberally,  plying  his  uncle  with  ques- 
tions. 

"  Said  he  was  in  danger,"  said  the  Major,  **  personal  danger, 
and  Diaz  was  the  only  man  who  could  save  him.    Ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Says  he's  off  to  London  to-night,  and  seems  uneasy  about 
his  personal  effects  ;  wants  one  of  us  to  go  over  to  the  Hall  every 
d^y  while  he's  away,  and  have  a  quiet  look  round  for  burglars. 
Seems  the  Senorita's  been  frightened  worse  than  us,  and  needs 
some  one  to  take  tea  with  her  of  an  afternoon.  Says  you  or  I 
will  do  ;  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  of  you,  old  Ducks."  There 
was  a  rather  envious  ring  in  these  last  sentences — ^it  was  plain 
the  two  cronies  had  had  high  words. 

Dinner  passed  in  feverish  talk,  uncle  and  nephew  contributing 
what  they  could  to  strengthen  the  frail  barricade  that  divided 
them  from  the  wizard-Uke  presence  of  the  Great  Problem.  The 
Major's  experiences  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  found 
to  be  an  anodyne,  but  the  effect  was  purely  temporary  ;  Maurice 
was  reduced  to  lashing  himself  into  a  rage  over  imaginary  bru- 
talities in  Poland  and  Tchernigoff — ^a  counter-irritant  indeed — 
but  still  the  frog-like  figure  in  the  gold-lace  hat  seemed  to  stand 
without,  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  their  imaginations. 

After  dinner  they  frankly  admitted  him.  The  footman, 
bringing  coffee  into  the  study,  nearly  tumbled  over  Maurice, 
prostrate  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  Stiele's  Atlas  before  him, 
compass,  ruler  and  papers  littered  around.  The  Major  frowned  at 
a  pink  paper  in  bis  band — ^it  was  Colonel  Player's  answer  to  his 
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wild  wire  of  the  morning.    It  was  dated  "  Colchester,  4.15  p.m., 
9th  December,"  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Sorry  am  unable  to  say ;  why  not  apply  to  Bolumbian 
Embassy  ? 

"  Player." 

But  Maurice  would  not  let  him  try  the  Bolumbian  Embassy, 
fearing  complications. 

Suddenly  Maurice  looked  up.  "  Do  you  play  billiards,  uncle  ? 
Come  and  give  me  a  lesson,  I  should  like  to  learn." 

Both  wanted  change  and  relaxation.  The  elder  gave  the 
younger  man  100  in  200  and  beat  him  with  ease. 

Maurice  tried  to  make  out  why  it  was  that  he  did  not  mind 
appearing  a  duffer  to  his  uncle.  He  would  never  touch  a  cue 
at  Cambridge  for  fear  of  exposing  himself.  Carling  and  the  set 
must  only  know  him  as  a  winner,  and  yet  neither  on  the  ice  nor 
in  the  billiard-room  was  he  other  than  pleased  that  his  uncle 
should  show  himself  vastly  his  superior.  What  was  the  reason  ? 
He  concluded  that  his  uncle  had  thrown  a  net  over  his  affections 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  as  neatly  as  ever  a  gladiator 
netted  gladiator  in  the  Coliseum  of  old  Rome. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  his  heart  had  been  touched,  and 
he  felt  that  good-fellowship  with  his  uncle  was  no  less  necessary 
to  his  happiness  than  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  darhng  of 
his  sanguine  dreams. 


CHAP.  V :  FROGAMOOR  KEEPS  IN  TOUCH 
WITH  PONDWAGGON 

The  next  few  days  at  Frogamoor  went  smoothly.  Every  day 
either  the  uncle  or  the  nephew  went  over  to  Pondwaggon  Ghrange 
and  paid  their  respects  to  the  Sefiorita.  The  thing  was  awkward 
enough,  and  the  Major  returned  on  the  second  day  with  some- 
thing like  a  flea  in  his  ear. 

"  I  won't  go  there  again,"  he  said ;  "  have  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood talking.  Besides,  it's  obviously  useless.  There  hasn't 
been  a  burglary  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  years.  Prepos- 
terous, becoming  a  thief-taker  at  thirty-six,  a  retired  Major, 
with  blank  thousands  a  year." 

Maurice  offered  himself  as  a  substitute. 

"  Well,  look  here,"  said  the  Major,  busy  squeezing  a  lemon  into 
a  mixture  of  gin  and  cherry-brandy,  "  I  don't  know  what  Ducks 
wants.  I  poked  my  nose  up  and  down  the  place,  looked  for 
mischief  everywhere,  and  caught  the  gardener  tapping  his 
forehead  at  me." 

"  What  were  you  doing  ?  ' 

"  Looking  for  tracks  in  the  snow  outside  the  pantry  window," 
said  the  Major,  and  swallowed  his  cocktail. 

What  was  it  Ducks  had  wanted  ?  Maurice  concluded  that  he 
did  not  quite  know  himself,  probably  he  had  an  anxiety  to 
balance  the  possible  activity  of  his  enemy  by  a  corresponding 
vigilance  among  his  friends.  It  was  not  Ukely  that  his  property 
was  insecure. 

He  started  after  lunch  next  day ;  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  exercising  his  horse,  he  was  glad  of  an  object  for  his  daily 
ride. 

Passing  down  the  drive  he  saw  the  Major  wheeling  to  and 
fro  on  the  ice,  and  the  faint  noise  of  the  skates  was  audible.  The 
performer  waved  to  him  and  shouted  news  of  a  lately  conquered 
turn.  *•  Pleasant  ride,"  cried  the  Major.  *'  Mind  you  don't 
fall  in,"  shouted  his  nephew,  and  rode  on. 

The  roads  were  hard.    Maurice   penetrated  to  Pondwaggon 

Grange  entirely  through  the  woods.     It  took  him  two  and  a  half 

hours  over  layers  of  yellow  crackling  leaves  powdered  with  frozen 

snow.     As  he  drew  nearer  to  his  destination,  the  object  of  his 

visit  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  define.    How  was  he  to 

justify  his  intrusion   to   the   Seiiorita  ?    He  might  profess  a 
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friendly  concern  in  her  affairs.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  cloak,  but 
rather  a  tight  fit,  seeing  that  there  existed  between  them  a  tacit 
understanding  that  they  did  not  suit. 

He  was  agreeably  surprised  at  his  reception,  which  was  warm 
and  friendly.  The  Sefiorita  came  out  on  to  the  stairs  to  meet 
him.  "  That  is  Mr.  Noonan's  voice,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Pray  come  in,  and  Mary,  bring  up  three  cups  with  the 
chocolate.  This  is  my — er — this  is  Miss  Newton.  Miss  Newton, 
Mr.  Noonan,  a  nephew  of  Major  Waring  of  Frogamoor."  They 
had  entered  a  large  low  room  with  oak  rafters,  and  small  diamond- 
pane  windows  under  pointed  arches  of  white  stone.  Maurice 
was  at  once  aware  that  Miss  Newton  was  no  lady.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Senorita  was  almost  in  tears  at  her  deliverance  ; 
the  incubus  would  now  be  shared  at  least,  or  perhaps  pass  entirely 
on  to  his  shoulders.  And  it  did.  The  Senorita  sat  tilted  on  one 
arm  of  her  chair,  gazing  into  the  fire ;  she  feared  to  catch  Maurice's 
eye.  She  knew  he  must  hate  her  for  the  trap,  but  occasionally, 
when  something  particularly  exquisite  passed  Miss  Newton's 
lips,  sub-laughter  came  into  her  eye. 

Miss  Newton  catechised  Maurice  upon  Cambridge,  what  was 
his  college,  what  he  studied,  what  he  ate,  &c.  &c. ;  the  thing 
was  the  more  annoying  that  she  obviously  revered  him  as  an 
undergraduate,  superior  to  all  other  young  men  not  under- 
graduates, and  yet  was  determined  to  tear  any  shreds  of  self- 
satisfaction  out  of  him  ;  by  the  same  mark  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  "  'Varsity,"  as  she  called  it,  and  clad  her  ignorance  in  an 
ineffectual  ferocity.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  Maurice  was 
endeavouring  to  make  a  subject  plain  to  her,  she  would  snap 
at  him ;  '*  Oh  !  I  know  what  the  Dons  are,  many  thanks ;  you're 
not  the  only  boy  who's  ever  been  at  the  'Varsity,  please  re- 
member," and  she  snorted  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Maurice 
delighted  in  being  civil,  when  civility  could  least  be  expected  of 
him ;  he  felt  himself  a  hero.  Miss  Newton  reached  high-water 
mark  further  down  the  dialogue  :  "  And  what  do  you  do  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon  now,  Mr.  Noonan,"  she  said,  conciliatory 
for  the  moment  that  she  might  put  the  vinegar  on  later.  "  I 
usually  run  with  the  beagles."  "  Oh,"  said  Miss  Newton,  "  you 
bad  feUow  !  And  what  do  they  fine  you  if  they  catch  you — ^six 
and  eightpence,  eh  ?  and  richly  you  deserve  it.  Lor'  bless  you, 
I've  known  other  young  men  up  at  the  'Varsity.  Very  wicked 
I  call  it,  don't  you,  my  dear  ?  "  she  said,  turning  to  the  Sefiorita. 
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"  You  know  what  beagles  mean  !  "  and  she  shook  her  head  over 
the  vices  of  the  young  sinner  before  her. 

The  Senorita  had  tilted  to  the  other  side  of  her  chair  and  her 
face  was  invisible.  The  undesired  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  admired  Maurice  for  the  ability  to  keep  his  face  straight. 
"  Beagles — ^beadles  or  beagles — bull-dogs  ?  "  thought  Maurice, 
and  marvelled  at  the  methods  of  the  precise  mind.  "  How  the 
blank  has  she  got  into  such  a  mix  up."  But  it  was  the  last ; 
Miss  Newton  had  drunk  her  chocolate  and  bade  farewell  to  the 
Senorita.  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Noonan,"  she  said ;  "  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  at  the  Hunt  Ball,  if  not  sooner.'*  She  was  a  lady  of 
emphatic  adieus. 

Nothing  restrained  the  mirth  of  the  pair  that  remained. 
Maurice  rolled  on  the  sofa  in  a  painful  hysterical  state ;  the 
Senorita  gasped  for  breath  under  a  handkerchief ;  for  some 
minutes  neither  spoke.  The  Seflorita  was  first :  "  It  was  an  old 
lady  with  an  umbrella  poking  a  lion  in  his  cage,"  she  cried. 
"  By  Jove  !  "  said  Maurice,  "  she  talks  like  a  typewriter,  and 
thinks  it's  elocution."  A  moment  later  :  "  I'm  going  after  her, 
this  is  too  good  to  lose."  '*  I  dare  you,"  said  the  Senorita,  and 
as  he  returned  from  the  door  she  added,  "  Wait  till  the  Hunt 
BaU." 

They  talked  with  great  good  humour  after  this,  and  when  he 
took  his  leave  she  asked  him  to  call  again  soon  and  bring  the 
Major.  "  He's  welcome,"  she  added,  rather  wistfully,  "  if  only 
he  won't  bring  his  revolver  and  shift  the  furniture  about.  Look 
at  that  " — a  chair  with  a  smashed  leg — "  you  know  what  he  is  ; 
tell  him  he'll  get  plenty  of  romance  in  his  life  if  only  he'll  wait  a 
month  or  two." 

The  Senorita  was  surprised  to  see  them  drive  up  the  next  day 
to  the  door,  at  about  eleven  in  the  morning.  They  had  come 
nominally  to  talk  over  Miss  Newton,  about  whom  the  Major 
was  very  curious.  The  Senorita  ran  down  to  meet  them,  and 
they  went  into  the  dining-room  together.  The  maid  brought 
whisky  and  a  syphon. 

"  So  glad  you  thought  better  of  our  tiff,  Majoi;  Waring.  Your 
iiephew  brought  the  olive-branch,  I  suppose,  yesterday,  but 
forgot  to  present  it."  But  the  Major  broke  away  from  her  in 
questions  :  "  Who  was  she  ?  What  did  she  look  like  ?  Did  she 
really  say  that  ?  "  punctuated  with  immense  merriment  and 
ending  in  collapse  of  his  chair.    The  Major  literally  kicked  his 
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heels  in  the  air  over  the  whole  business,  and  got  up  almost  without 
apologies.  The  Senorita  was  very  gracious,  and  Maurice  sug- 
gested that  as  his  uncle  took  such  an  interest  in  Miss  Newton, 
it  would  be  kind  of  the  Senorita  to  ask  them  to  tea  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  to  meet  her.  It  was  arranged  to  bring  it  off  if 
possible. 

"  I  warn  you,"  said  the  Senorita,  "  you'll  have  more  than  you 
want,  my  poor  Major,  and  feel  very  sorry  for  yourself  after  it's 
over.  You're  a  soldier  I  know,  but  that's  a  fire  you  can't  stand." 
She  stipulated  that  they  were  to  be  there  not  later  than  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  not  to  leave  before  Miss 
Newton.     She  did  not  wish  to  be  alone  with  the  incubus. 

Maurice  was  compelled  to  join  in  a  duet  of  guffaws  all  the 
way  home,  and  it  palled  on  him.  He  could  not  understand  his 
uncle's  anxiety  to  be  poked  by  that  umbrella  with  the  query 
handle  and  said  so.  "  But  the  things  I'll  tell  her,"  said  the 
Major  ;  **  she'll  go  away  thinking  I'm  the  Mad  Mullah's  private 
secretary ! "  he  cried.  But  the  tea-party  was  not  a  success.  Miss 
Newton  had,  no  doubt,  found  out  in  the  interval  what  sort  of 
animals  were  beagles,  and  the  Major  in  vain  trotted  forth  for 
his  baiting.  Such  were  the  stories  of  atrocities  that  he  was 
prepared  to  pour  into  her  ears,  it  was  good  for  the  reputation  of 
the  army  that  the  lady  restrained  her  inquisitiveness.  She 
would  not,  however,  throw  off  the  reserve  of  sham-ladyism  ;  it 
was  impossible  to  get  more  out  of  her  than  "  yes  please,"  "  no 
sugar,  thank  you,"  "indeed,  Major  Waring,"  and  Maurice  got 
a  highly  undeserved  toss  of  the  head  for  his  portion.  The 
Major's  civility,  however,  was  perfect ;  he  saved  the  situation. 
His  stories  dropped  in  as  if  asked  for,  and  the  Senorita  marvelled 
at  their  point  and  pathos,  also  at  the  discrimination  of  their 
narrator,  which  was  less  well  known  to  her. 

"  How  does  your  father  manage  with  that  woman  ?  "  asked 
he  after  Miss  Newton's  departure. 

**  He  has  mauled  her  badly,"  answered  the  Senorita.  "  She 
never  dared  to  talk  to  him  as  she  talked  to  Mr.  Noonan ;  but 
on  one  occasion  she  asked  a  few  questions- — ^just  a  few,  you  know 
— and  he  threw  the  carriage  rug  over  her  head — ^we  were  out 
driving.    Of  course  she  has  never  forgiven  him." 

"  And  why  do  you  allow  her  the  favour  of  your  society  ?  "  he 
continued. 

*'  She  is  useful  to  me,"  said  the  Senorita. 
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The  next  day  Maurice  rode  over  to  inquire  after  the  Senorita's 
cold,  and  the  next  it  was  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  the  Hunt 
Ball,  if  only  to  save  him  from  dancing  eleven  times  with  Miss 
Newton.  And  so  he  taxed  his  ingenuity  and  her  patience,  the 
Major  deriding  his  doltish  obedience  to  Mr.  Duckworth's  wishes. 
He  could  do  nothing  of  any  service,  it  was  true,  but  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  coachman,  gardener  and  housekeeper  at  Pond- 
waggon,  and  kept  himself  and  his  horse  exercised  during  the  frost. 
The  Senorita  guessed  the  reason  of  his  coming  and  laughed  in 
his  serious  face.  "  I  ought  to  warn  you  that  all  fortune-tellers 
have  predicted  the  convent  for  me,  Mr.  Noonan,"  she  said,  and 
busied  herself  with  her  work-basket.  Often  Maurice  found  her 
languid,  generally  reading  a  Spanish  book,  which,  he  took  it, 
was  a  bad  sign — a  sign  that  the  Great  Problem  was  in  her  blood. 
Nor  was  it  policy  to  discontinue  his  calls  immediately  on  the 
Consul's  return ;  though  indeed  his  attentions  suffered  a  hiatus 
before  that  event  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  their  whole 
purpose. 

Two  afternoons  in  succession  Miss  Duckworth  missed  her 
visitor.  On  the  first  she  went  out  riding  to  a  distant  village 
where  she  could  despatch  and  receive  letters  and  telegrams 
without  probability  of  being  identified.  She  started  riding  after 
an  early  lunch  and  left  orders  that  Mr.  Noonan,  should  he  call, 
must  be  given  tea  and  stabling  for  his  horse.  She  returned 
tired  out,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  had  been  no 
visitors.  The  second  afternoon  she  was  too  much  absorbed  with 
writing  to  notice  the  absence  of  the  usual  interruption.  But 
the  want  of  attention  was  only  an  interlude,  and  on  the  third 
evening  Maurice  called  at  a  late  hour  and  gave  her  leave  to 
rally  him  for  want  of  constancy. 

We've  been  boring  ourselves  at  Sir  John  Loring's,"  he  said. 

I  had  to  go,  to  keep  an  eye  on  my  susceptible  senior." 

Uncle  and  nephew  had  indeed  spent  a  couple  of  days  with 
their  neighbour,  but  they  had  probably  bored  their  host  rather 
than  themselves,  and  Maurice  especially  was  in  disfavour  with 
Sir  John  for  the  noisy  insouciance  he  encouraged  in  his  habitually 
respectful  uncle,  fct  fact  they  arrived  at  Loring's  bringing  l 
political  squabble  with  them  ;  they  arrived  in  a  very  ramshackle 
^ctoria  which  was  an  argument  in  another  squabbl^  squabble 
on  the  subject  of  style,  of  which  the  starting-point  was  a  groom, 
the  necessity — as  Maurice  asseverated— -of  bis  presence  in  i^ 
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dog-cart,  on  the  back  seat  in  a  rigid  attitude,  speaking  only 
when  spoken  to.  Major  Waring,  with  less  democratic  views 
than  his  nephew,  had  by  far  the  more  liberal  mind;  he  held 
that  a  gentleman  is  essentially  a  free-and-easy  jack  of  all  classes, 
and  would  at  any  time  prefer  to  tumble  out  himself  to  open 
gates  than  carry  a  liveried  symbol  of  his  high  station  for  such 
petty  and  unfrequent  services.  The  ramshackle  victoria  seemed 
to  prove  his  point,  for  the  pair  met  with  perfect  civility  on  their 
journey.  Accordingly  Major  Waring  was  stoutly  triumphant 
and  Maurice  forked  forward  the  political  squabble  to  cover  his 
defeat  without  much  considering  how  it  became  them  to  laugh 
and  chatter  in  Lady  Loring's  drawing-room. 

Lidy  Loring  exercised  an  old  lady's  privilege  of  putting  leading 
questions  and  blandly  disbelieving  all  answers  which  did  not 
coincide  with  her  preconceptions.  She  was,  moreover,  an  expert 
in  credulity,  knowing  to  a  hair's-breadth  the  extent  to  which  she 
might  draw  the  long-bow  before  each  of  her  acquaintance.  To 
those  whom  she  met  for  the  first  time  she  behaved  v^dth  decoying 
deference  which  continued  until  their  particular  value  for  veracity 
betrayed  itself  in  a  breath  sharply  drawn,  a  roving  eye  or  a 
gesture  of  "  what  next."  Racy  and  amusing  was  the  manner 
of  her  art,  its  material  was  the  simpleton,  plastic,  receptive, 
generous ;  she  snared  him  into  breezy  interviews,  tumbled  his 
few  established  ideas,  sapped  his  reverence  for  his  betters,  and 
sent  him  out  the  champion  of  some  inane  conceit.  It  may  have 
b^ea  some  hope  of  such  amusement  which  gave  to  her  reception 
of  her  present  guests  a  very  special  character  (it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Major  Waring  had  his  visiting-cards  printed  in 
old  Eiglish  charjicber  and  had  bought  two  hundred  copies  of 
a  history  of  the  Cr:>mle3h3  of  Derbyshire),  but  if  so  she  was 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

She  beamed  upon  Maurice.  "  So  glad  we  have  been  able  to 
catch  you — ^some  one  who  knows  about  farming.  Sir  John  has 
a  bailiff,  a  most — ^well — eccentric  man.  Would  you  believe  me 
— two  ideas  and  two  shirts,  no  more ;  writes  with  his  boots — 
I  have  proof  of  it,  and  his  accounts  are  the  burden  of  my  life." 

Maurice  interrupted  her  with  a  civil  assurance  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  farming ;  but  she  put  him  right  with  the  most 
agreeable  connivance  at  his  modesty  and  continued  to  gibbet 
the  bailiff's  accounts  on  points  of  racy  satire.  Her  Hstener 
found  an  opportunity  of  retiring  on  the  entry  of  Sir  John  Loring, 
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and  a  moment  later  the  guests,  Maurice  and  Waring,  were  locked 
in  controversy  to  the  scandal  of  good  manners  and  the  surprise 
of  all  who  knew  Major  Waring's  usual  docility  and  sobriety. 
Maurice  attacked  an  Unionist  chieftain  and  his  uncle  veered  into 
a  damaging  defence ;  in  complaisance  at  his  victory  of  the 
afternoon  he  made  of  himself  a  man  of  straw,  a  man  of  scan- 
dalised interjections  and  baffled  assents.  He  hooked  Maurice 
by  the  waistcoat  and  wagged  a  spare  forefinger  before  his  face, 
while  Maurice  poured  in  his  accusations,  with  stammering 
impetuosity  and  slightly  squinting  eyes. 

"  No,  no,  a  great  builder  of  Empire — ^you  will  see." 

"  Unhand  me,"  cried  Maurice ;  "  dear  at  the  two  thousand 
minority  he  got  at  Nottingham.  Take  down  your  choppy  talon. 
I  say  unhand  me." 

It  was  delightful  thus  to  play  the  heavy  father  to  a  clever 
boy  in  a  matter  for  which  neither  one  nor  the  other  cared  a  row 
of  pins,  but  not  so  deUghtful  was  it  for  the  host  and  host^s,  who 
never  understood  the  matter  in  dispute  and  were  compelled  to 
forego  many  of  the  designs  for  which  the  visit  was  brought  about. 

On  the  second  and  lajst  evening  Sir  John  entered  the  dowager's 
sitting-room  and  looked  fiercely  at  the  old  lady ;  she  ignored 
him  for  a  moment  and  then  put  down  her  paper,  then  she  put 
down  her  paper-knife.  It  was  enough.  Sir  John  lost  his  temper, 
for  it  is  more  galling  to  see  some  women  display  patience  than 
to  see  others  go  into  hysterics. 

"  Confound  it !  "  he  cried  ;  "  couldn't  get  the  pheasants  into 
the  same  parish  with  their  infernal  banter — balloon  ascents  this 
time.    What  they  come  for  I  don't  know." 

"  The  young  man  is  to  be  Major  Waring's  land  agent,"  said 
Lady  Lohng,  as  though  she  supplied  the  missing  reason  of  their 
visit.  ^' As  his  heir-at-law  he  wishes  to  keep  him  unmarried. 
I'm  afraid  he  is  a  dullard,  but  Major  Waring  is  charming — ^I 
maintain  it,  charming." 

Yet  that  same  evening  Major  Waring  suddenly  forsook  his 
charms.  On  perceiving  the  ddft  of  Lady  Loring's  discourse  on 
made-up  beauty,  he  gave  her  pointedly  to  understand  that 
CeHa  Duckworth  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  crumpled  his 
ilapkin  as  though  wildly  dreaming  of  a  gag  between  his  hostess's 
falie  teeth. 

Driving  home  with  Maurice  he  broke  out  once  more.  **  Pen- 
cilled eyebrows^"  he  cried  loudly,  and  having  assured  Steevens 
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that  he  intended  no  change  in  their  destination,  continued  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  pencilled  eyebrows, — ^well  at  any  rate  she  scotched 
the  drink  question  at  Pondwaggon.  You  don't  see  a  bottle  of 
spirits  on  every  table  in  the  house  like  you  used  to  do.  Old 
Ducks  must  thank  her  for  that." 

So  Maurice  returned  to  Pondwaggon  Grange  with  an  increased 
reverence  for  its  mistress  and  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  trimmings 
of  her  eyes.  He  felt  for  her  an  admiration  as  for  a  worthy  but 
unsympathetic  school  ma'am,  and  was  secretly  stung  by  her 
superiority,  her  yawn-laugh,  her  slippers  and  her  deshabille. 
Altogether  his  visits  to  the  house  ran  up  to  the  total  of  nine,  and 
he  never  saw  or  heard  anything  that  might  cause  the  Consul  the 
least  uneasiness. 

Meanwhile,  the  chemical  laboratory  had  not  been  idle.  Pro- 
fessor   had  replied  to  Maurice's  polite  note  on  a  postcard 

simply  giving  the  name  of  a  firm  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  who, 
he  believed,  were  reliable  scientific  outfitters,  and  hoping  that, 
if  any  other  information  were  necessary,  Maurice  would  do  him 
the  favour  to  write  again.  Porter  and  Gobbs  were  applied  to,  and 
sent  by  return  of  post  nearly  fifty  blue  prints  of  different  designs 
of  laboratory,  with  catalogues  and  prices,  and  an  eight-page 
typewritten  letter  reconunending,  cautioning,  advertising.  At 
the  finish  they  found  a  suggestion  that  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  for  the  junior  partner  to 
run  down  to  Frogamoor  to  assist  in  their  decision,  especially  as 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  was  involved. 

"  I  can't  decide  on  any  of  these  designs,"  said  Maurice,  "  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  nature  of  your  research." 

*'  Explosives,"  said  Major  Waring,  and  his  answer  would  have 
been  thoroughly  borne  out  by  Mrs.  James. 

Maurice  did  not  want  to  push  the  question  further,  he  felt  it 
might  disclose  a  vacuity. 

They  spent  the  whole  morning  selecting  and  choosing,  and 
ultimately  wired  to  Porter  and  Gobbs,  politely  inviting  Mr. 
Gobbs  to  "run  down."  Their  heads  ached,  and  their  eyes 
swam.  Maurice  had  made  his  decision,  but  he  was  anxious 
that  his  uncle  should  have  the  best  advice  that  money  could 
buy. 

Mr.  Gobbs  arrived  by  the  morning  train  two  days  later,  in 
time  for  an  appointment  with  a  builder  from  Derby.  He  made 
a  great  favour  of  ooming,  and  the  Major  snubbed  him.    "  Keep 
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you  pretty  close  to  the  typewriter,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  after 
listening  in  weariness  to  the  man's  busybody  talk  of  office  matters 
demanding  attention  and  interviews  with  this  and  that  great 
man.  A  snub,  and  a  suggestion  of  improper  conduct  very 
trying  to  self-important  Mr.  Gobbs. 

A  site  was  pitched  on  ;  and  the  builder  departed  With  instruc- 
tions to  bring  his  men  over  as  soon  as  possible  and  start  work, 
drawings  and  plans  for  which  would  be  supplied  to  his  forelnan. 
The  other  three  repaired  indoors,  and  a  long  discussion  took 
place.  Maurice  helped  his  uncle  out,  and  laboured  in  the  mill 
of  prints  and  price-lists  under  a  cloud  of  assurances  fr6m  Gobbs. 
At  length  a  definite  programme  of  what  was  required  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

"  That  will  run  out  at  a  pretty  figure.  Major  Waring,"  said  the 
man,  leaning  on  the  mantlepiece. 

"  I  should  like  an  estimate,"  said  the  Major  dryly. 

"  Well,  that  will  take  time,"  said  Gobbs,  "  but  I'll  let  you 
hear,"  he  said,  "  in  a  day  or  so."  He  was  quite  at  home  and  had 
forgotten  the  typewriter. 

Maurice  spoke.  "  Every  article,  Mr.  Gobbs,  is  in  your  lists. 
Major  Waring  asks  you  for  little  more  than  an  addition  sum." 

"  H'm — ^ha — ^well,  if  you  put  it  like  that  " — ^he  dived  his  head 
into  his  budget. 

"  How  else  would  you  put  it  ?  "  sighed  Maurice,  half  aloud. 

Two  minutes  later  the  man  looked  up.  He  left  Maurice 
pointedly  in  the  cold  and  spoke  low  into  the  Major's  ear. 

Maurice  saw  the  Major  nod.  "  Thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds  ;  that's  a  good  deal,  Mr.  Gobbs." 

Maurice  heard  Gobbs  answer  :  "  Oh,  in  your  case.  Major,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  firm  will  make  a  special  reduction.  I  think  I 
can  promise  you  the  work  for — ^h'm — ^let  me  see — £1300." 

Here  Maurice  interrupted.  "  Something  wrong  here,  the 
figure  works  out  at  £1140." 

'*  I  understood  that  it  was  Major  Waring  who  asked  for  an 
estimate,"  said  the  junior  partner,  much  vexed. 

"An  honest  estimate  was  understood,"  said  Maurice. 

Gobbs  said  a  silly  thing  :  "  Look  here,  my  boy,  this  is  a  matter 
of  business  between  the  Major  and  my  firm." 

Maurice  cut  him  short.  "  I  asn.  Major  Waring's  professional 
chemist,  and  I  hold  the  best  degree  in  science  that  Cambridge 
can  confer,  and  if  you  neglect  in  future  to  addroBB  either  of  us 
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by  our  full  styles  again  I  promise  you  you  won't  get  this  con- 
tract." 

Gobbs  put  his  back  into  that  estimate  again,  pretending  to 
alter  figures  and  apply  to  his  catalogues  with  an  occasional 
"  Dear  mo  "  or  "  God  bless  my  soul " — by-play  which  hardened 
Maurice's  heart. 

"  Quite  correct,  Mr.  Noonan,"  said  Gobbs,  "  quite  correct.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  correcting  a  blunder  which  would  have 
turned  the  laugh  on  me  rarely  at  the  office.  £1140,  Major 
Waring,  is  the  figure." 

Maurice  spoke  again :  "  We  have  caught  you  tripping,  Mr. 
Gobbs,  and  some  of  those  prices  seem  to  me  exorbitant.  Unless 
you  can  give  us  a  big  reduction,  we  shall  get  in  quotations  from 
other  firms.  You  won't  like  that,  you  know*  Say  £1000,  and 
it  shall  be  a  bargain." 

"  And  what  firm  will  you  apply  to,  pray,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
bluster  ;   "  we  fear  no  competition." 

Maurice  was  cornered — ^no,  he  had  seen  a  name  on  the  air-pump 
in  the  laboratory  at  Cambridge. 

"  We  shall  try  Pish,  Bosh  and  Co.,"  he  said. 

"  Rare  muck  you'll  get  from  them,"  said  Gobbs,  "  and  it's  I 
who  tell  you."    He  wagged  his  head. 

"  That  certainly  adds  weight  to  the  warning,"  said  Maurice. 

The  man  continued  almost  to  apostrophise  Pish,  Bosh  and 
Co.'s  wares  and  business ;  Maurice  must  have  hit  on  the  name 
of  Porter  and  Gobbs'  greatest  trade  rival. 

By  the  use  of  Pish,  Bosh  and  Co.  in  every  case  and  context, 
Maurice  wore  the  man  down  to  £1050,  and  with  him  went  through 
and  marked  the  catalogues  with  crosses  against  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  this  price,  and  got  the  thing  written  and  signed. 

The  man  then  looked  at  his  watch.  *'  By  the  way,"  he  said, 
*'  they  haven't  shown  me  my  room  yet." 

Uncle  and  nephew  were  astounded.  Did  this  man  propose 
to  stay  the  night  with  men  who  had  convicted  him  openly  of 
dishonesty,  flagrant  robbery  ?  Conscience  certainly  made  no 
coward  of  Mr.  Gobbs. 

Major  Waring  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  coldly  told  the 
man  that  dinner  would  be  served  him  in  the  morning-room. 
Gobbs  looked  puzzled,  doubting  whether  his  host  went  without 
dinner. 

The  morning  meal  was  more  difficult.    The  Major  took  it  in 
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his  bedroom ;  Maurice  was  alone  with  the  junior  partner,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  many  affairs,  as  he  put  it,  or  compelled  proximity 
to  the  typewriter,  as  the  Major  suggested,  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  catch  the  morning  train.  Why  leave  a  comfortable  country 
house  like  this  to  go  to  a  smoky  town  ?  A  little  humouring,  by 
a  man  of  the  world,  would  constrain  gaiety  in  this  nettly  young 
man,  and  suavity  was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  expert  explc- 
sivist  above.  He  spoke  of  science  to  Maurice.  But  he  was  not 
a  man  of  science,  he  was  a  bag-man  of  science ;  and  though  ho 
spoke  of  many  of  the  great  names  of  the  day,  he  knew  them  only 
by  some  oddity  of  dress  or  curiosity  of  fare. 

Major  Waring  came  down  and  jumped  out  of  the  room  again, 
banging  the  door.  Maurice  followed  him ;  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  manifestation  of  rage  on  that  face  before. 

"Take  him  away,  take  him  away,"  he  cried;  "the  fellow'll 
be  stealing  my  spoons."  Maurice  told  his  uncle  to  go  out  till 
midday,  when  the  man  should  be  gone. 

He  then  took  the  Bradshaw  from  the  hall,  and  returned  to  the 
morning-room.  The  man  Grobbs  had  actually  taken  one  of  his 
unwilling  host's  best  cigars.    Maurice  sat  in  front  of  him. 

"There  is  an  11.60  train  up  to  town,"  said  he,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Gobbs' ;  then,  as  the  man  set  his  head  as  one  who 
refuses  to  take  any  interest  in  trains  at  any  hour,  he  added,  "  The 
dog-cart  will  be  here  for  you  at  11.15." 

Gobbs  left  the  room  to  pack.  But  he  must  needs  return  to 
the  morning-room  at  11.15  to  say  good-bye.  He  was  anxious 
for  reproof,  or  even  a  fray.  He  caught  Maurice's  hand  and 
shook  it. 

"  No  offence  taken,  but  don't  forget  that  some  gentlemen  are 
as  susceptible  to  insult  as  others." 

"  But  take  a  long  course  to  be  aware  of  it." 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  "  laughed  Gobbs,  "  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  But  don't 
you  go  troubling  Pish,  Bosh  &  Co.  Cheapest  and  best  is  our 
motto,  but  it  is  not  theirs." 


CHAP.  VI  :  THE  CONSUL'S  DINNER-PARTY 

The  Consiil's  visit  to  town  was  of  longer  duration  than  he  ex- 
pected. A  great  ruler  of  the  West  was  absent  on  his  holidays, 
and  urgent  and  expensive  telegrams  from  Mr.  Duckworth, 
pigeon-holed  in  his  official  place  of  business  or  forwarded  to  his 
villa  on  the  Lakes,  remained  equally  unanswered.  Mr.  Duck- 
worth was  not  dismayed ;  he  knew  that  heavy  bodies  need  fre- 
quent and  hard  hitting  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  rubbed 
his  hands  at  the  prospect  of  bringing  a  great  criminal  to 
justice. 

He  spent  his  time  chiefly  at  the  Athenaeum  and  slept  at  his 
rooms  in  the  Albany.  In  the  morning  he  was  to  be  found  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  once  or  twice  he  visited  a  theatre,  though 
at  such  places  (Delia's  absence  struck  him — ^the  saddest  feature 
of  this  final  struggle  of  his  life  that  his  daughter  should  be  no 
longer  at  his  side.  He  reminded  himself  how  proudly  in  former 
days  he  had  edged  along  the  stalls  and  taken  the  vacant  seat 
beside  the  rare,  graceful,  Spanish  girl,  and  let  all  the  theatre 
know  him  for  her  father.  How  smart  she  looked  in  a  hansom, 
and  who  could  criticise  a  piece  like  her  ! 

His  friends  found  him  snappish  and  supercilious,  very  wily 
when  they  approached,  very  genial  in  his  farewells. 

He  wrote  to  Major  Waring  begging  him  to  forgive  an  old 
friend's  whims,  and  asking  him  to  continue  to  ride  over  daily  to 
Pondwaggon  Grange  until  his  return,  which  could  not  be  long 
delayed. 

One  morning  he  was  called  to  the  telephone  while  selecting  an 
umbrella  from  several  hundred  in  the  cloak-ro6m  of  the  museum. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Duckworth  ?  "  said  the  club  porter's  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth.     "  Who's  that  ?  " 

"  Athenaeum,  sir." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Telegram,  sir." 

"  Yes,  will  you  open  it,  please,  and  read  me  the  name  of  the 
sender  ?  "  said  Mr.  Duckworth  ;  and  his  heart  stood  still,  fearing 
that  it  might  be  Major  Waring  who  wired  him  that  Pondwaggon 
was  deserted  and  the  Seiiorita  gone  without  word  left. 

The  porter  seemed  in  difficulties.     "Tut-ut-ut,"  went  Mr. 

Duckworth,  and  his  irritation  flew  to  his  voice — "read,  read, 

read  quick." 

5a 
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"  Yessir."  A  pause,  and  then  with  some  doubts—"  I'll  spell 
it,  sir."    And  he  spelt  "  P-O-R-F-I-R-I-0.'* 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth,  and  "  Thank  God  "  as 
he  fang  off. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  held  the  telegram  in  his  shaking 
hands.  It  was  in  cypher,  but  the  great  man's  condescension  in 
signing  his  first  name  seemed  eloquent  of  good  intention. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  Albany  Mr.  Duckworth  worked  out  the 
message  with  a  heavy  scowl.  He  threw  the  offending  cable  in 
the  fire  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass — ^an  old  man  trying  to 
fancy  himself  a  Voung  man.  The  mirror  showed  a  figure,  bent, 
upwards  of  sixty-five  and  long  past  the  services  of  travel  o^ 
exertion ;  the  face  was  keen  and  coloured,  indeed,  and  the  eyes 
sharp  and  pettish  with  long  spoiling  at  the  hands  of  his  daughter 
and  his  friends  :  the  silky,  honourable  whiskers  were  white  as 
dirty  linen  and  ihe  hair  g^V  and  thin.  Such  was  the  reflection, 
and  the  original  turned  away  in  sorrow.  Not  wanting  in  courage, 
but  without  the  confidence  of  youth,  how  could  that  old  form 
battle  in  the  dark  waters  to  which  its  life  was  shelving  ? 

The  Consul  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  and  passed  his 
hand  before  his  eyes.  "  May  not  an  old  man  such  as  I,"  thought 
he^  ''  that  have  run  so  far  afield,  and  seen  so  much,  and  done  so 
much  in  the  world, — may  not  such  an  old  man  hope  for  quiet 
weather  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  ?  When  the  progress  of 
the  years  that  lead  me  to  my  end  should  be  made  sweet  to  me 
and  gentle,  must  I  again  face  change  and  vicissitude  ?  "  And  he 
thought  of  his  home  and  his  daughter  and  his  friends,  all  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  a  great  enemy ;  with  natural  obstinaoy  he 
pitted  himself,  foot  to  foot,  and  eye  to  eye,  against  that  great 
enemy,  against  the  man  of  whose  abilities  he  had  spoken  so 
eloquently,  for  whose  powers  of  mind  he  had  so  vast  a  reverence, 
none  other  than  the  Almirante  Eustaquio  Estrada  de  la  Camara. 
Little  to  Mr.  Duckworth  that  the  stake  was  neither  life  nor 
fortune — ^it  was  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his  only  daughter. 

Moreover,  the  Mexican  Secret  Service  Department  had  just 
informed  him  that  they  could  give  him  no  help. 

He  broke  out  against  Diaz :  "  He  said  *  old  friend  *  to  me.  Old 
friend  !  and  I  am  left  alone  !  "  and  a  sudden  faintness  warned 
hjm  of  the  folly  of  anger  at  his  time  of  life.  He  sat  down.  He 
was  bemused  with  a  sensation  of  great  age,  old  as^an  oak,  old 
as  an  elephant.    And  then  a  line  of  Chaucer  ran  in  his  head — 
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"  Man  may  the  old  atren  but  not  atrede." 
That  must  be  his  cue. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  he  went  to  the  bank  and  gave 
orders  to  sell  a  large  block  of  stock.  The  proceeds  he  took,  part 
in  notes,  part  in  bullion,  which  he  deposited  in  the  safe  at  his 
Club,  for  he  felt  he  must  be  ready  to  pursue  at  a  moment's  notice 
over  land  and  sea  like  a  genie  in  an  Eastern  tale.  The  following 
three  days  he  spent  at  the  museum,  under  a  rampart  of  books 
which  one  would  swear  had  not  been  dusted  since  Prescott  used 
them  as  authorities  for  his  interesting  "  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Peru." 

Mr.  Duckworth  embarked  on  a  study  of  Ambrose  de  Vega, 
Leon  de  Ferrol  and  the  Peruvian  wonder-teller,  Juan  Arananco, 
nephew  to  the  last  of  the  Incas,  writers  all  of  them  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  recorders  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  American 
aboriginal  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  southwards  ;  and,  if  it  flashed 
upon  the  old  gentleman  that  a  man  must  indeed  be  in  evil  case 
who  cultivates  historians  so  monkish  and  so  credulous  for  know- 
ledge of  a  modem  enemy,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  to  turn  the  flank  of  a  well-posted  force  one  must  take 
unlikely  roads. 

By  interest  more  than  by  policy,  Mr.  Duckworth  gave  attention 
to  the  rare  comments  which  his  authorities  allowed  themselves 
on  the  native  faiths  and  traditions  of  New  Granada,  equivocal 
beliefs,  so  simple  and  so  mournful,  confessedly  stopgaps  hesita- 
ting and  trembling  before  the  advent  of  the  soldiers  of  the  most 
Catholic  King. 

Toltec  and  Astec  stories  were  known  to  Mr.  Duckworth.  They 
tell  of  the  visit  to  Mexico  of  a  bearded  white  man — Quetzalcoatl — 
of  Quetzalcoatl's  industry,  of  his  teaching  ploughing  and  sowing, 
of  his  departure  westward  from  sorrowing  Toltecland.  From  its 
very  simplicity  the  Mexican  narrative  fails  to  convince,  yet 
Mr.  Duckworth  was  not  surprised  to  find  south  of  the  isthmus 
scattered  hints  of  a  similar  visitor.  Again,  in  New  Granada  the 
white  man,  but  changed  in  detail  of  character  and  feature ;  here 
in  the  south,  moreover,  hints  of  his  beneficent  passage  come 
from  many  sources — ^a  memory  of  his  lessons  lingers  in  the 
worship  of  the  Omaguas ;  half  his  name  sticks  to  a  hill  in  the 
Orejones'  country ;  traces  of  his  teaching  modify  the  slaughter 
of  fish  and  the  stalking  of  game.  Improvements  here,  arts 
learnt  there,  peace  imposed,  adobe  temples  reared — ^Ughts  and 
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sidelights  these,  which  set  Mr.  Duckworth  at  a  game  of  specula- 
tion. 

Whence  did  he  come,  this  man  of  many  names,  this  beneficent, 
didactic  foreigner  —  from  what  civilisation,  to  walk  about  in 
tropical  America,  and  call  himself  the  Child  of  the  Sun  ?  Mr. 
Duckworth  smiled  at  the  futihty  of  his  quest,  but  the  interest 
of  it  was  too  human  to  be  baulked. 

He  tabulated  from  page  to  page,  from  country  to  country,  all 
information  which  threw  light  on  the  amiable  figure  and  rudi- 
mentary science  of  the  white  wanderer;  he  bodied  him  forth 
synthetically,  laboriously ;  firstly,  the  mythical  note — sterile, 
always  sterile ;  the  Achaguas  invoke  his  name  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  locusts,  the  Pehuelches  dare  not  speak  of  him 
at  seed  time.  By  all  accounts  the  weaving  shadows  of  tradition 
show  him  thus — sterile,  also  sallow-faced,  slow  moving,  slow 
speaking,  of  great  height  and  uncommonly  broad  and  heavy 
in  the  head-piece.  Surely  a  portrait  this,  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing— ^but,  ah  !  an  old  man's  memory  runs  wholly  to  anecdotes. 
Lastly,  the  stranger  analogous  to  Quetzalcoatl  in  Mexico  pro- 
phesies the  coming  of  many  white  men,  the  downfall  of  his 
peoples  and  his  teaching,  and,  on  a  point  of  optimism,  predicts 
his  own  return  after  the  passage  of  incalculable  aeons. 

**  Pity,"  mused  Mr.  Duckworth,  *'  the  loss  of  so  pathetic'"a 
character.  Some  there  must  be  of  his  pupils  who  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  absent  teacher,  who  look  forward  to  his  return 

who "he  struck  the   book  before  him,  for  the  counterfeit 

of  that  deified  stranger  named  itself  in  his  memory,  stood  there 
erect  in  "  turquoise  livery  heavy  with  silver  lace." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Duckworth  stood  in  the  telegraph 
office  in  Southampton  Row,  impetuously  wiring  for  the  black 
despatch-box  in  which  he  kept  a  quantity  of  notes,  diaries  of 
travel  and  documents  of  various  interest.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  the  papers,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  feverish  search  in  the 
indexes  of  dusty  volumes  which  might  contain  the  confirmation 
of  his  guess-work.  By  good  fortune  he  hit  upon  the  supplement 
to  the  '*  Apology  of  Alessandro  Montenore,"  in  which  is  included 
a  report  by  the  Bishop  of  Quito  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
dated  1706.  The  good  Bishop  shows  an  inclination  to  tell 
tales  out  of  school,  pointing  to  the  weakness  of  the  civil  arm  as 
a  proselytising  power.  *'  There  is  no  tribe,"  writes  the  Bishop, 
^Hhat  is  more  forward  in  war,  nor  none  in  the  whole  diocese 
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that  is  more  afflicting  to  the  Servants  of  the  Cross  than  this  of 
the  Arroyo  Putunga.  They  do  worship  a  man  that  is  no  man 
in  that  be  hath  not  the  powers  of  a  man,  and  they  do  continuallj 
look  for  his  returp  and  set  upon  all  strangers  that  bear  not  his 
likeness,  an4  do  sacrifice  the  same  upon  a  high  stone  that  is  like 
to  the  back  view  of  a  grazing  ass.  Yet  doth  his  excellency 
build  himself  a  bath-house  and  bodegas  in  Cuzco  and  leaveth 
Christians  to  suffer  by  the  judgment  of  that  stone." 

Next  day  the  black  despatch-box  was  in  Mr.  Duckworth's 
hands  ;  from  it  he  drew  that  prayer  to  Jashish  which  the  Admiral 
had  read  with  such  attention,  and  carefully  he  set  him  down  to 
read  and  to  translate.  Hour  by  hour  the  glass  dome  of  the 
reading-room  shed  its  dim  light  on  Mr.  Duckworth,  and  hour  by 
hour  he  toiled  on  through  the  crabbed  lettering  and  incoherent 
style  of  his  docupaent.  Of  the  Quichua  language  he  had  no 
knowledge,  but  the  curator  supplied  him  with  a  vocabulary  and 
some  useful  hints  ;  he  came  to  look  over  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
and  later  moved  off  and  regarded  him  disapprovingly  from  afar. 
But  Mr.  Duckworth's  researches  taught  him  something  of  Jashish, 
and  convinced  him  that  Jashish  was  indeed  one  more  name  under 
which  the  beneficent  white  stranger  had  passed,  and  they  also 
gave  him  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Jashish  was 
expected  to  return,  how  clothed,  and  how  accompanied.  At 
last  he  distinguished  the  name  Arroyo  Putunga,  and  lay  back 
piecing  together  his  discoveries,  recalling  the  manner  of  de  la 
Camara's  exit  from  Guayotd  and  his  marvellous  escape.  Of 
the  manner  of  that  escape  Mr.  Duckworth  had  now  all  the 
material  for  an  hypothesis,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  con- 
clusion towards  which  bis  hypothesis  pointed  was  too  wild  for 
reaUty.  Many  times  he  recapitulated  the  points  of  his  discovery 
upon  which  that  conclusion  depended — de  la  Camara  desperate 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  taking  any  chance  of  escape,  his 
wonderful  likeness  to  the  Child  of  the  Sun  and  ability  to  play 
the  part,  the  identity  of  Jashish  with  the  Child,  and  the  nation 
of  the  Arroyo  Putunga  expecting  always  his  return.  These  were 
the  points  on  which  the  probability  of  Mr.  Duckworth's  con- 
clusion depende4«  but  then  Jashish  was  the  sterile  god — sterile  ! 
"  He  hath  not  tjie  powers  of  a  man,"  wrote  the  good  Bishop  of 
Quito— sterile  !  There  was  the  difficulty.  Would  any  man  go 
so  far  in  assuming  the  character  ?  Would  it  be  possible  7  Then 
Mr.  Duckworth  remembered  Camara's  sudden  unexplained  illneds 
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upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Quayotd,  and  got  up  from 
his  books  giddy  with  a  possible  explanation  of  that  illness — that 
Camara  had  indeed  gone  so  far  as  this  last  horrid  detail  in  the 
Xxersonation  of  Jashish,  Child  of  the  Sun.  Sterile,  then,  sterile-— 
a  sickness  seized  the  old  trentleman  at  the  thought  of  this  last 
disgusting  sacrifice,  but  wLn  he  left  the  museu^  he  swung  his 
umbrella  by  the  crook,  he  smoothed  his  glossy  hat,  and  called  a 
hansom  to  him  as  if  the  driver  should  be  made  a  participant  of 
his  pleasant  thoughts.  He  was  quickly  at  the  doors  of  his  Club 
and  collected  three  old  cronies  to  a  game  of  whist  round  the  fire 
in  the  card-room.  They  marvelled  to  see  so  dexterous  a  change 
of  manner,  and  blinked  their  gold-rimmed  spectacles  at  his 
amazing  good  fortune  and  perilous  finessing.  In  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  had  tucked  half  a  dozen  fivers  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
He  offered  his  victims  the  best  dinner  that  the  capital  could 
supply ;  his  smiling  face  bewitched  them  with  its  own  delight ; 
was  this  the  man  they  had  mourned  for  as  ruined  ? 

"  Good  old  Ducks  !  "  cried  Sir  Archie  Cowen,  an  octogenarian 
dilettante  that  had  suffered  introduction  to  D'Orsay,  and  hurried 
off  to  ring  up  the  Parvenu. 

The  Bishop  thought  he  couldn't  join  them ;  he  pointed  to 
his  bronchial  old  throat  and  let  issue  a  bronchial  old  squeak, 
but  the  Consul's  good  fellowship  was  too  much  for  him  and  he 
gave  in  his  consent. 

Sir  Alexander  Mendel  sent  a  telegram  to  Lady  Mendel  inform- 
ing her  that  he  was  compelled  to  dine  a  chent  in  town;  he 
mentioned  the  Parvenu.  He  kept  a  suit  of  evening  clothes  at 
his  office  for  such  purposes. 

They  met  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  private  room  off  the  famous 
restaurant.  A  shght  haughtiness  was  noticeable  in  the  Bishop's 
greeting ;  a  part,  perhaps,  of  his  silky  evening  dress  ;  he  joined 
in  the  gaiety  with  the  reserve  of  a  giri  permitting  the  first  caress 
of  her  lover.  He  was  essentially  a  churchman's  bishop,  one  to 
be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  sinners,  especially  intemperate 
sinners,  for  he  was  on  the  committee  of  several  societies 
and  leagues  for  the  suppression  of  drink.  He  often  spoke  at 
their  meetings,  though  he  frankly  confessed  that  personally 
he  did  not  adhere  rigidly  to  their  tenets.  He  remembered 
a  poster,  visible  at  one  time  in  all  the  streets,  in  which  his 
venerable  chops  were  portrayed  over  the  words  "  Put  down 
that  glass/'  but  on  this  occasion,  until  it  was  empty,  he  did  not 
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put  it  down.  Haughtiness  disappeared  from  the  Bishop's  face, 
as  the  long  glories  of  that  twelve-course  dinner  unfolded  them- 
selves ;  he  frequently  put  down  his  glass  and  met  the  eyes  of 
three  other  bacchanalian  old  gentlemen  with  increasing  friend- 
liness of  regard.  They  ate  like  gourmets  at  a  competition,  that 
is,  each  watching  the  other  with  a  twinkle  of  reciprocal  under- 
standing, each  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  point  out  a  flaw  in  the 
cooking  or  a  shortcoming  in  the  service.  Yet  they  found  none. 
They  raised  their  glasses  in  old-fashioned  inquisitorial  action, 
and  gazed  at  the  electric  light,  nectar-coloured  through  old- 
fashioned  wines,  and  their  thin,  cracked  voices  mingled  more 
and  more.  They  cawed  and  chattered  like  rooks  upon  a  barn, 
and  their  heads  bowed  together  with  merriment.  Mr.  Duck- 
worth rose  in  his  chair  and  asked  for  silence ;  he  said  that  he 
begged  they  would  drink  with  him  to  the  Great  Problem.  His 
hearers  had  all  had  their  great  problem,  had  recognised  it  as  a 
problem,  and  had  solved  it  as  such  ;  ho  said  such  problems  were, 
as  a  rule,  only  soluble  by  prolonged  study  and  great  experience 
in  some  particular  field  of  IHe. 

"  Yes,  you  have  solved  your  problem,  Bishop  ;  you  have  your 
diocese  in  perfect  order  and  the  hierarchy  bend  the  knee.  You 
have  solved  yours.  Sir  Alexander,  for  I  have  seen  the  tall  columns 
of  the  Pukkur  Bridge,  work  of  genius  and  wonder  of  India.  And 
you,  Sir  Archibald,  your  problem  has  been  woman — ^have  you 
solved  her  ?  But  I  wish  you  to  drink  wdth  me  to-night  to  my 
own  particular  Great  Problem.  You  will  think  that  I  have 
solved  this  long  ago,  but  no,  I  tell  you  I  solved  it  yesterday, 
and  by  the  greatest  fluke  in  Christendom.  I  wish  you  to  drink 
to  Jashish,  the  God  of  the  Arroyo  Putunga,  and  to  his  latest 
avatar,  imitator,  or  what  you  will,  Camara,  and  the  price  he  paid 
for  his  godhead.'* 

'*  Jashish,"  they  repeated — ^a  name  that  comes  easy  to  four 
old  gentlemen  with  t^ice  their  number  of  empty  champagne 
bottles  outside  the  door — "  Jashish."  What  had  the  Consul 
been  trying  to  say  ? — ^and  they  gave  him  comical  looks  of  wonder 
and  reproach.  The  Bishop  hung  upon  the  Consul's  shoulder, 
chuckling  "  Jashish  "  at  parting ;  shortly  after  ten  Sir  Alex- 
ander's brougham  called  for  liim  and  he  gave  the  Bishop  a  lift 
home. 

As  the  Consul  walked  up  the  Albany  he  was  conscious  of  being 
out  of  pocket  over  the  day» 
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The  next  morning  he  left  for  Pondwaggon  with  a  heart 
still  heavy.  He  held  his  daughter's  hand  and  looked  into 
her  eyes,  bat  he  knew  that  darkness  and  separation  were 
before  them,  and  the  light  of  day  uncertain  and  far  re- 
moved. 


CHAP.  VII  :  MAJOR  WAKING'S  STRANGE 
EXPEDITION  TO  THE  HILLS 

Building  operations  on  the  site  of  the  laboratory  were  begun, 
and  Major  Waring  was  feeling  more  at  ease  in  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Miss  Bellairs  for  a  second  time.  He  met  his  nephew 
one  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  as  Maurice  was 
leaving  the  breakfast-room,  with  a  proposal  of  making  an  excur- 
sion. 

"  You  need  trouble  your  head  no  longer.  You  haven't  a 
chance  of  meeting  the  gold-laced  hat  at  Pondwaggon  Grange 
now  that  the  Consul  is  come  back."  Maurice  agreed  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  ride  over  again,  and  fell  in  readily  with  his 
uncle's  scheme. 

The  frost  was  gone,  and  a  raw,  thawing  wind  moved  over 
slushy  patches  of  grey  in  the  park  lands  below  the  garden.  The 
sky  was  a  shallow  dome  of  merging  clouds,  and  the  woods  were 
a  dripping  roof  over  a  floor  of  pock-marked  and  receding  snow. 
It  was  not  a  day  for  out-of-door  exercise,  Maurice  thought,  as 
he  pulled  on  a  thick  pair  of  stockings  and  heavy  boots  in  his 
bedroom  ;  still,  where  one  went  the  other  would  follow.  They 
took  heavy  wraps  with  them,  and  left  Frogamoor  Station  with  a 
neat  luncheon-basket  in  the  rack.  The  Major  had  taken  the 
tickets,  and  he  tossed  one  over  and  Maurice  found  that  Saltlaw 
was  their  destination.  Forty  minutes  later  they  drew  up  in  the 
station  of  Saltlaw,  and  Maurice,  descending,  was  aware  of  the 
gloom  of  limestone  hills  raising  their  monkish  barren  heads  on 
three  sides  of  him ;  the  cold  chill  of  dayUght  drew  them  like 
strips  of  cardboard,  without  presence  or  perspective.  His 
ancle  turned  down  the  High  Street  of  the  little  town,  which 
straggled  up  over  the  railway  arch  and  ran  down  and  down 
between  the  grey  limestone,  little  houses  with  here  and  there  a 
shop-front  and  a  strip  of  green  sward  on  each  side  of  it.  It  ran 
down  past  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  dropped  into  the 
deep  rift  of  valley,  beyond  which  rose  the  cardboard  hills.  The 
course  of  a  road  in  these  wild  countries  is  a  thing  to  visualise 
with  pleasure,  hence  the  joy  of  motoring.  Maurice  looked  at  the 
tall  deUcate  spire  of  the  church,  piercing  the  skyline  of  a  distant 
saddle  in  the  hills,  and  thought  the  base  of  their  expedition  well 
chosen.    A  few  minutes  later  they  stopped  opposite  an  old 

hostelry,  that  looked  to  Maurice  as  though  it  were  tired  of  bucolio 
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conviviality,  and  would  like  to  put  its  head  under  its  wing,  so 
curiously  were  the  great  purlins  warped,  so  deeply  were  the 
rafters  sagged.  The  Major  explained  that  he  had  some  inquiries 
to  make  of  a  private  nature,  and  asked  Maurice  to  wait  for  him 
in  the  little  bar,  but  Maurice  preferred  the  street.  The  Major 
tripped  over  a  spittoon  as  he  went  into  the  inner  room.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  were  swinging  down  the  street  and  over  into 
the  den  of  the  Manifold.  The  little  river  wanders  in  a  wide 
limestone  bed  at  the  bottom  of  a  barren  gorge  in  which  the  snow 
was  drifted  through  and  through.  The  pair  crossed  the  Manifold 
and  followed  the  windings  of  the  road  for  some  distance  beyond. 
They  passed  between  the  sohd  stone  walls  of  the  country  and 
climbed  a  gate,  so  rickety  that  it  seemed  to  stultify  all  wall- 
labour  for  acres  round — ^a  link  of  horsehair  in  a  chain  of  iron. 
The  Major  led  the  way  over  coarse  rushy  grass  towards  a  promi- 
nence above. 

"  Now  my  captain  of  beagles,  let  me  see  you  run,"  he  said,  and 
waved  Maurice  forward  with  his  stick  ;  but  the  nephew  laughed 
and  shook  his  head.  On  the  top  of  the  knoll  the  Major  seated 
himself,  and  produced  an  ordnance  map  of  the  district.  He  set 
it  north  and  south  with  the  compass  on  his  watch-chain,  looked 
over  to  Saltlaw  and  then  up  north,  measured  a  distance  on  the 
map  with  his  thumb-nail,  and  turned  to  his  nephew. 

"  It's  eleven  o'clock,"  he  said,  "  can  we  do  a  sixteen-mile  walk 
before  dusk  ?  " 

Maurice  professed  himself  ready  to  walk  over  to  Buxton  if 
his  uncle  wished  it,  and  they  started  on  the  happiest  and  saddest 
day's  walk  of  their  lives. 

The  Major  frequently  referred  to  his  map,  and  studied  the 
country  with  care ;  Maurice  was  light-hearted,  his  uncle  was 
a  great  companion.  They  talked  spasmodically,  first  about  the 
war  in  Somaliland  and  later  about  the  unsettled  state  and  waste- 
ful government  of  Italian  East  Africa — talk  which  gave  Maurice 
a  sense  at  once  of  patriotism  and  security.  His  uncle  began : 
"  The  future  greatness  of  our  country  depends  " — and  then  they 
both  burst  into  a  laugh  at  Lues  BolumbiansB. 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  a  wide  grassy  pass  where  a 
drifted  cart-track  slopped  from  pool  to  pool,  and  the  hills  on 
either  side  buried  their  heads  in  formless  clouds.  At  the  further 
end  they  penetrated  to  the  lip  of  a  wide  shallow  depression, 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  across.    The  snow  still  lay  here,  and 
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the  wide  white  space  was  intersected  with  walls  and  fences 
standing  up  in  gloomy  blackness.  The  Major  fixed  his  eye  on 
the  Uttle  farmstead  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  middle 
distance,  and  accelerated  his  pace,  but  Maurice  reminded  him  of 
lunch ;  it  was  already  1.30,  and  their  luncheon-basket  seemed 
to  pluck  at  his  shoulder.  There  was  no  dry  place  at  hand,  and 
they  took  their  sherry  and  sandwiches  upon  a  high  stone  wall, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  gusty  pine-spinney.  Maurice  shivered, 
looking  at  the  farm  ;  the  isolation  of  it  struck  him  chill,  and  this 
though  he  himself  would  tramp  over  nules  of  road  to  be  alone 
among  the  bogs  of  Ely,  or  the  fir  slangs  of  Newmarket  Heath.  He 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  farm,  and  every  detail  of  that 
concave  landscape  entered  into  his  memory,  to  be  recalled  again 
and  again  in  later  days,  vignetted  white  and  black  in  a  crimson 
frame  of  doubt,  misery,  and  agony  of  resignation,  the  turn  of  a 
card  from  madness.  The  Major  seemed  to  feel  the  gloom  of  the 
position  no  less.  To  him  it  had  a  strange  colonial  look,  and 
but  for  the  stone  walls  might  have  been  a  Canadian  ranch, 
imported  from  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  or  the  Sel- 
kirks.  The  lean  forms  of  about  a  score  of  Scotch  firs  were  col- 
lected at  the  back  of  the  farm  into  an  open  and  desolate  planta- 
tion, wliich  good-naturedly  performed  the  part  of  chicken-run 
to  the  estabhshment. 

Thither  the  Major  bent  his  steps ;  his  method  of  approach 
was  worthy  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  red  Indians ;  perhaps  he 
wished  to  lend  colour  to  the  colonial  illusion  just  spoken  of. 

"  You  stay  here  and  wait  for  me,  I'll  be  back  in  five  minutes," 
said  the  Major,  in  a  whisper,  posting  Maurice  behind  a  ragged 
hedge  in  which  the  elder  was  having  the  best  of  it.  It  was  the 
extreme  comer  of  the  plantation,  and  one  fir  stood  outside  the 
confines  as  if,  tired  of  looking  after  chickens,  it  proposed  to 
itself  a  walk  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  Major  gave 
evidence  of  great  excitement,  and  disappeared  round  a  corner 
of  the. hedge  leaving  broad  tracks  in  the  sloppy  snow.  Maurice 
was  left  to  wonder  what  haunted  house  was  this,  and  what  part 
had  his  uncle  to  play  in  so  cheerless  a  plot.  He  remained,  a 
desolate  vedette  in  his  uncle's  service  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes, 
gazing  at  a  low  wall  which  divided  the  plantation  from  a  garden 
beyond,  and  the  back  of  a  cow-house  beyond  that  again.  A  little 
tiled  path  ran  along  the  wall  and  disappeared  behind  outhouses 
leading  to  the  unseen  kitehen  door. 
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He  heard  steps  in  the  passage,  and  a  girl  walked  swiftly  into 
the  enclosure.  "  Hilda  !  Hilda  !  Hilda  !  "  rang  in  Maurice's 
brain,  for  it  was  Hilda,  the  lady  of  that  disconsolate  land  ;  her 
sleeves  were  turned  up  to  the  elbow,  and  she  lifted  her  skirt  in 
one  hand,  in  the  other  she  had  a  platter  of  maize.  She  cooed 
low,  and  the  chickens  gathered  round  her  in  a  shower  of  golden 
grain — three,  four  handfuls  falling  to  right  and  left,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  platter  straight  towards  her  lover,  trembling  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  leap  the  intervening  hedge.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  her,  the  heroine  of  that  wild  drive  to  Cambridge  ;  there 
were  the  black  eyes  and  strong  forward  curving  chin,  even  her 
hair  was  as  he  now  remembered  it  to  have  been  on  that  occasion, 
combed  rolling  over  the  ears  and  far  down  the  brilliant  flutings 
of  her  neck.  Maurice  should  have  spoken,  have  made  some 
sign,  but  he  stood  dumb  like  a  post  and  tried  to  move  vainly,  like 
a  man  going  under  an  anaesthetic.  He  looked  down  the  hedge 
for  the  place  where  he  should  leap  it,  but  his  knees  were  like 
water,  and  Hilda  had  hardly  turned  to  retrace  her  steps  ere 
the  shock  of  surprise,  the  weariness  of  his  walk  and  perhaps  the 
cold  of  his  situation,  brought  upon  Maurice  a  sudden  faintness ; 
he  sat  down  sharply  by  the  discontented  pine  and  there  came  a 
darkness  before  his  eyes  which  deprived  him  of  a  sense  of  the 
flight  of  time.  Through  the  darkness  he  heard  the  noise  of  a 
metal  pan  pitched  on  a  paved  floor.  "  Stick  that  in  the  rack, 
Janet,  I'm  wanted  in  the  parlour."  He  heard  the  voice  of  Hilda, 
half  sulky,  half  amused,  and  then  again  darkness  and  silence. 

The  Major  found  Maurice  still  dizzy,  sat  down  by  him  and 
patted  his  hand  ard  shoulder,  brushed  his  coat,  and  gave  him 
his  flask.  He  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and  set  him  walking,  keeping 
a  hold  of  his  limp  arm.  Words  of  comfort  fell  from  his  lips, 
and  he  would  carry  his  nepLi'w  back  to  Saltlaw  and  help,  if  need 
were  ;  his  eyes  were  sad  and  his  heart  warm  for  the  helpless  lad. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here,  uncle,"  moaned  he. 

"  Why,  you  might  have  seen  a  ghost,"  replied  Waring  briskly. 
"  I  have  an  interest  in  this  country."  His  voice  had  a  triumphant 
ring ;  then,  thinking  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  let  the  secret 
out  at  this  moment,  he  added,  '^  Mortgages  are  ticklish  things, 
as  you'll  come  to  know." 

The  blood  ran  again  in  Maurice's  veins  ;  for  a  moment  it  had 
stood  still  on  the  threshold  of  a  frightful  suspicion.  Why,  then, 
all  was  well,  he  could  find  the  place  again,  and^command  his 
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excitement  in  the  absence  of  surprise.  His  intellect  was 
weakened,  or  he  would  have  doubted  his  uncle's  pardonable 
prevarication. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  farm  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Kirkby  Overblow." 

"  And  who  lives  there  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Bellairs,  a  very  decent  old  fellow  and  a  great  authority 
on  sheep-grazing ;  rents  nearly  four  thousand  acres  of  this  sort 
of  stuff,  and  makes  it  pay,"  said  the  Major. 

Their  return  journey  was  slow  and  interrupted  but  without 
incident.  It  was  dusk,  but  the  Major  steered  for  the  Manifold 
bridge,  and  they  climbed  into  Saltlaw  between  lighted  windows 
and  past  the  organ-echoing  church. 

Major  Waring  compeUed  his  nephew  to  drink  and  eat  in  a 
private  room  at  the  "  Dog  and  Doublet,"  while  he  himself  sat 
on  a  horsehair  sofa  smoking  and  gently  encouraging  the  maid 
to  bring  up  more  eggs,  for  the  young  gentleman  had  need  of 
refreshment. 

They  caught  the  6.15  train  and  arrived  home,  the  one  in  a 
state  of  dormant  suspicion,  the  other  a  moody  and  ecstatic  lover. 
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Matjbicb  kept  his  bed  next  day,  and  listened  to  the  wind  beating 
the  sleet  upon  the  windows,  and  his  uncle  came  and  sat  with  him 
and  reproached  himself  for  leaving  the  young  man  standing  in 
the  wet.  He  brought  the  doctor  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  and 
the  Major  chatted  at  the  foot  of  Maurice's  bed.  The  doctor*s 
diagnosis  was  that  Maurice  had  a  feverish  cold  and  needed 
cheerful  society,  so  he  inquired  after  the  doings  and  personalities 
of  his  old  University,  and  insisted  on  being  amused  at  Maurice's 
very  flat  replies.  The  next  morning  he  was  up  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  and  received  a  visit  from  the  Seiiorita,  whom  the 
Major  had  driven  over  from  Pondwaggon.  She  held  the  door 
open  a  minute.  "  May  I  bring  in  Miss  Newton  ?  "  she  said, 
"  she  was  so  anxious  about  your  health,  Mr.  Noonan,"  and  the 
Major  sidled  in  in  a  petticoat  and  bonnet  of  Mrs.  James*.  "  Oh, 
indeed  !  "  he  said,  in  a  high  squeaky  voice,  "  it*s  the  beagles 
again,  I  suppose,"  a  very  good  imitation  of  sham  ladyism  in  the 
sick-room.  They  all  laughed,  and  the  Major  reverted  at  intervals 
during  the  visit  to  the  absurd  Newtonian  utterance,  hilarious 
and  anxious  to  amuse.  The  mention  of  Miss  Newton  recalled  the 
Hunt  BaU. 

"  So  sorry  I  shall  miss  my  dances  with  you,"  said  the  SefLorita 
kindly,  but  Maurice  insisted  that  he  would  be  well  enough  by 
the  following  day,  though  the  Major  shook  his  head. 

But  Maurice  was  well  enough,  and  he  and  the  Major  arrived 
^within  half  an  hour  of  the  opening  bars.  The  big  hall  was  fast 
filling  with  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  standing  in 
knots  and  bundles  about  the  shining  floor,  incommodious  to  a 
few  precipitate  waltzers.  Greetings  were  few  and  formal^  for 
it  was  essentially  a  house-party  dance,  and  grumblings  maiiy 
for  the  weather  had  long  been  unfavourable  for  hunting. 

Maurice  slipped  his  uncle's  arm  and  scoured  the  hall  in  circles 
after  the  manner  of  a  dog  with  a  brain  paralysis.  It  was  unlikely 
that  a  grazier's  daughter  would  presept  herself  among  the  elite, 
but  hope  died  hard  and  he  searched  to  the  uttermost  arbotir 
among  the  palms  and  ferns.  jJI'lSf  ■-, 

The  dance  was  well  done  throughout.  The  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  hunting  relics^  horns,  pictures  of  episodes  of  the  chase 
and  poii^raits  of  former  Ma^ters^  and  the  coat  of  an  old^and 
popular 'buntsMan,  reaehtly  deceased,  hung  on  an  elevated  peg 
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and  was  the  centre  of  an  anecdotal  group.  The  oak  floor  was 
dark  and  glossy,  and  the  comers  bright  with  azalea  blooms 
mounting  to  the  ceiling. 

A  servant  in  livery  put  a  programme  into  Maurice's  hand. 
Maurice  remembered  that  he  was  expected  to  dance,  to  put  his 
arm  round  pert  things  in  petticoats  and  move  his  feet  to  measure. 
Then  several  Cambridge  friends  assailed  him  and  introduced  him 
to  the  imsaleable  members  of  their  parties.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  collection  of  snags  ?  thought  Maurice.  He  did  not  trouble 
about  their  names ;  his  programme  filled  with  such  scrawls 
as  "  Gawky  Green  "  and  **  Dumpy  Pink."  He  revenged  himself 
by  presenting  his  unwilling  friends  to  Miss  Newton,  with  whom 
he  was  imable  himself  to  arrange  a  dance. 

Maurice  was  sore  at  heart ;  he  retired  to  a  distant  seat  and 
amused  himself  by  watching  the  Seiiorita,  who  had  just  arrived. 
Her  dress  was  less  conspicuous  than  he  had  seen  it  hitherto,  a 
creation  in  delicately  printed  silk,  hazily  seen  through  lace  and 
gauze,  and  running  to  colour  only  at  the  arms  and  neck,  where 
it  shone  adjacent  to  her  bright  and  jewelled  body.  The  Senorita 
had  all  her  father's  contempt  for  provincial  seU-suflSciency,  yet 
she  was  a  kind  of  unpopular  cynosure  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
mankind  of  the  room  and  suffered  a  siege  of  programme-holding 
youth.  She  signalled  to  Major  Waring,  and  he  led  her  through 
the  throng  and  brought  her  gallantly  down  in  the  stream  of 
dancers.  Maurice  thought  them  the  handsomest  couple  in  the 
room,  for  the  Major's  great  figure  had  been  turned  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  valet  and  his  dress  suit  was  Barley  Bros.' 
masterpiece.  The  Senorita  was  light  in  hand  and  moved  like  a 
nautilus  before  a  breeze.  Her  dancing  was  not  the  dancing  of  a 
Cambridge  May  week  ;  there  was  High  Mass  going  before  it  and 
the  whole  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  following  in  ivory  carriages. 
Maurice  saw  the  Consul's  eye  following  the  couple  round  the 
room  with  a  wish  written  as  clear  as  print  on  his  very  whiskers. 
But  Major  Waring  had  been  very  well  received  by  his  neighbours 
on  taking  up  his  residence  at  Frogamoor,  and  had^many  duty 
dances  to  perform  ;  after  his  second  dance  he  signalled  Maurice 
and  handed  him  his  partner.  Iigi 

Maurice  danced  with  the  Senorita,  but  felt  that  she  was  dis- 
appointed ;  later  in  the  evening  he  bethought  him^thatj^many 
might  be  present  who  knew  Miss  Bellairs,  and  he  sought^out  all 
ladies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Saltlaw.    With  them  he  dealt 
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judiciously,  probing  over  the  wide  area  of  discussion  possible  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  and  always  leading  to  the  occupants  of 
Kirkby  Overblow.  He  returned  to  his  comer  after  five  or  six 
dances  and  studied  the  back  of  his  programme,  on  which  appeared 
the  following : 

"  (1)  Mrs.  Tweedie,  of    Brendram  Hall,  always   gets    her 

mutton  direct  from  Mr.  Bellairs. 
**  (2)  Miss  Parker,  of  The  Cedars,  Saltlaw,  believes  that  her 

brother  once  fished  the  trout  stream  that  runs  about  two 

miles  below  the  farm  of  Kirkby  Overblow. 
"  (3)  Mrs.  Jameson,  address  unknown,  believes  that  on  one 

occasion  Mr.  Bellairs  upset  his  trap  on  the  Buxton  road 

when  returning  from  market  at  Saltlaw.     She  thinks  he 

was  sober — ^never  heard  of  his  drinking. 
"  (4)  Miss  Phillippa  Potts,  of  Sunlight  Villa,  near  Saltlaw, 

was  at  school  with  Miss  Bellairs'  cousin's  aunt." 

Much  chaff  had  been  sifted  out  before  these  grains  of  informa- 
tion could  be  collected.  When  Maurice  looked  up,  he  found  the 
room  emptying  fast,  for  supper  was  in  progress,  and  his  heart 
smote  him  at  the  sight  of  a  damsel  in  a  light  mauve  dress  sitting 
disconsolate  among  the  palms  at  the  far  side  of  the  room.  He 
knew  she  was  down  in  his  programme  as  the  "  Porridge  girl," 
oatmeal  being  the  putative  cause  of  her  very  convivial  com- 
plexion. Maurice  bowed  to  her  ;  thought  this  was  their  dance  ; 
would  she  go  down  with  him  to  supper  ?  She  would  ;  and  they 
forced  their  way  to  seats  at  the  far  end  of  a  very  crowded  table. 
He  endeavoureid  to  ascertain  the  girl's  tastes,  but  she  spoke 
huskily,  and  he  provided  her  with  a  plate  of  ham  and  tongue, 
on  to  which  he  afterwards  popped  a  portion  of  galatine  chicken, 
and  later  a  quantity  of  marrons  glac^.  He  felt  that  that  husky 
voice  was  stiUed,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  back  of  his  programme 
and  champagne.  A  moment  later  he  dropped  the  programme 
as  if  stung.  The  Major's  voice  came  to  him  down  the  board ; 
he  was  asking  Miss  Phillippa  Potts  precisely  the  same  question 
that  Maurice  had  put  to  her  not  twenty  minutes  ago.  The 
effect  on  Maurice's  dormant  suspicions  was  as  of  a  drop  of  acid 
in  a  tumbler  of  lazy  tadpoles,  and  Miss  Potts  wondered  sadly 
why  all  the  world  seemed  so  anxious  to  know  how  many  decades 
had  passed  since  she  left  school.  Maurice  turned  fiercely  on  his 
companion,  "  Come  away,  come  away,"  he  said,  and  rose  to  go. 
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"I  haven't  finished,"  the  husky  voice  protested,  travelling 
with  diffictdty  through  a  quantity  of  half-masticated  ham.  He 
looked  at  her  with  attention.  She  was  an  ideal  supper  girl ;  he 
must  feed  her  and  then  rush  away  into  the  night,  and  become 
a  blot  among  the  stars,  never  to  see  his  uncle  again.  He  would 
feed  her  at  express  pace,  and  save  himself  what  of  torturing 
delay  he  might.  In  his  agitation  he  added  a  liberal  helping  of 
trifle  to  a  dish  which  was  already  sufficiently  heterogeneous,  and 
then  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  her  that  she  had  had 
enough.  He  led  her  away  with  hasty  steps,  and  mounting  the 
stairs,  met  the  Consul. 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you  if  I  may.  Will  your  partner  be  so 
obliging  as  to  excuse  you  a  moment  ?  "  said  the  Consul,  bowing 
and  moving  a  settee  on  the  landing.  The  "  Porridge  girl "  was 
delighted  to  rest.  She  puffed  her  thanks,  and  the  Consul  led 
Maurice  into  the  cloak-room,  which  was  at  hand,  and  signed  to 
the  attendant  to  leave  them. 

"  I  have  no  wish,"  he  said,  **  to  intrude  my  advice  on  you 
Mr.  Noonan,  but  I  must  warn  you  that  you  are  looking  exceed- 
ingly ill,  and  that  if  you  cannot  wrest  your  mind  from  the  Great 
Problem,  you  will  find  yourself  falling  into  something  like  a 
decline." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  advice,  Mr.  Duckworth,"  said  the 
young  man  sadly,  "it  is  not  the  Great  Problem  that  perplexes 
me.  Have  you  forgotten  your  algebra  1  Well,  my  life  may  be 
considered  as  a  quadratic  equation.  Upon  one  side  is  simply 
the  symbol  x,  which  represents — I  may  rely  upon  your  secrecy, 
especially  towards  my  uncle  ?  " — ^the  Consul  nodded — "  well, 
X  rejMresents  the  girl  of  my  heart,  and  that's  all  about  it.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  very  complicated  expression,  and  I  see  no  simpli- 
fication for  it ;  the  Great  Problem  is  there,  and  yourself  and 
my  uncle  and  the  Sefiorita.    Am  I  talking  absolute  bosh  ?  " 

**  I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  the  other,  wondering  at  this 
singularly  clairvoyant  young  man.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  drew 
your  corrfession,  since  it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  can  be  of  little 
use.  Command  me  at  any  time ;  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  not  only  that  you  did  me  the  kindness  of  calling 
at  the  Grange  in  my  absence,  but  because  1  hope  we  are  good 
friends." 

Maurice  wrung  his  hand,  and  they  passed  on  to  the  landing. 

"  I  *m  6ff  now,"  said  the  Consul.    "  The  Major  is  to  bring 
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MiBB   Duckworth    in   your  carriage ;    I   leave    her    in    your 
charge." 

The  old  man  descended,  and  the  young  couple  ascended  the 
stairs.  They  entered  the  hall.  Maurice  would  have  welcomed 
a  gambling  hell»  but  the  only  kind  of  gambling  fashionable  in 
that  place  appeared  to  be  conducted  with  the  eyes.  Love- 
making — ^yes — but  not  with  this  turkey-loving,  trifle-sodden 
Porridge  girl,  who  hung  upon  his  arm  like  a  side  of  beef  on  a 
meat  hook.  He  disengaged  himself,  bowing  stiffly,  and  when  he 
cast  his  eyes  round  the  room  flirtation  at  any  price  gUttered  in 
them.  They  happened  upon  those  of  a  lady  whom  possibly  a 
similar  inclination  inspired,  and  something  like  i^  challenge 
passed  across  the  room.  Maurice  had  never  seen  the  girl  before. 
He  approved  of  her,  for  her  sunny  brown  hair  framed  a  very 
pretty  face,  regular  and  clear,  with  eyes  and  mouth  of  charming 
petulance ;  the  pose  was  that  of  a  spoilt  child,  daring  further 
persecution  from  the  comer.  He  crossed  the  length  of  the  hall, 
and  came  to  a  stand  before  her.  Before  his  bow  wcus  completed 
she  was  smiling,  and  he  had  hardly  asked  her  for  a  waltz  before 
they  were  moving  to  the  tune.  Her  arm  on  his  shoulder  was 
radiant  of  flirtation,  and  it  was  flirtation  at  sovereign  points 
from  the  start.  His  eye  took  in  her  slim  figure,  and  every  look 
was  a  genuflexion  at  the  shrine  of  her  loveliness.  She  danced 
with  a  roguish  swing,  and  the  bars  of  music  floating  down  the  hall 
seemed  to  rhyme  and-  chime,  they  seemed  to  fall  about  them 
and  form  a  mist  hiding  them  from  view,  until  he  was  alone  in  a 
sea- world,  moving  through  fathoms  of  delight  with  a  mermaid  in 
creamy  lace  and  deep  saffron  waistband. 

He  communicated  his  delusion  to  her,  and  she  answered  with 
similar  fancy.  He  gazed  upon  her  sideways,  watohing  violet 
veins  close  under  the  white  silky  skin,  running  and  branching 
towards  the  shell-like  ear.  She  asked  him  where  they  had  met 
before ;  he  answered  that  it  was  in  Persia,  and  that  she  was 
called  Miss  Sunshine. 

*'  Have  you  had  any  seaweed  yet  ?  "  she  whispered,  and  he 
led  her  down  to  supper. 

"'  You're  the  fastest  racehorse  of  my  stud,"  she  said ;  ''  no 
merman  of  the  deep  goes  better." 

They  had  a  merry  supper.  There  was  plenty  of  room  now 
and  Wa&  Potts  was  gone  £rom  the  board.  They  could  not  think 
of  the  meal,  an4  the  staple  bi^  of  tw^  was  pineapple.    Mauric# 
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laughed  at  her  bird-like  pecking  at  champagne;  and  they 
returned  to  dancing. 

Their  conversation  roaihed  in  the  land  of  nonsense.  It 
became  a  point  of  honour  to  use  a  fresh  name  for  each  other 
on  every  occasion,  and  to  allude  to  nothing  about  them  in  other 
than  the  language  of  nonsense.  Maurice  gravitated  towards 
Beryl,  for  a  name  for  his  companion,  but  he  also  called  her  his 
"  private  heaven  of  two  stars  "  when  taxed  with  repetition.  He 
noticed  half  a  dozen  yellow  chrysanthemums  in  her  hair,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  various  soft-sounding  Japanese  names,  but 
after  all  he  came  back  to  Beryl.  They  sat  close  to  one  another 
on  a  sofa  in  the  dancing-hall,  and  he  became  conscious — ^it  was 
their  fourth  dance  since  supper — ^that  a  number  of  eyes  were 
upon  them. 

Major  Waring  had  his  eyes  on  them  for  one.  He  was  speaking 
to  the  Senorita  :  "  That  nephew  of  mine  can  use  his  wits — eh  ! 
Chuch  ! — and  his  eyes  too ;  look  at  him." 

Once  only  did  the  material  world  force  itself  upon  them. 
They  were  taking  their  cattle  over  the  veldt  and  came  down  to 
water  them  at  a  spruit,  that  is,  they  asked  for  lemonade  at  a 
little  bar  rigged  up  in  a  bow-window  of  the  hall.  A  large  young 
gentleman  in  braided  trousers  and  flowered  waistcoat  paused 
with  his  partner  on  his  arm  ;  his  duffer  face  showed  angrily,  and 
he  addressed  one  of  the  wayfarers. 

"  Got  the  pick  of  the  room,  I  see,  Elsie,"  he  said,  including 
Maurice  in  his  gaze  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  have  my  preferences, 
you  know ;  and  I  am  not  Elsie,  my  name  is  Miss  Early,  please 
remember." 

*'  Must  be  a  Boer,"  said  Maurice,  who  could  not  descend  to 
reality. 

*'  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  his  name  is  Van  Wobley  "  ;  and 
they  danced  on  laughing  at  the  enraged  viscount  who  fitted  so 
neatly  into  their  picture.  A  foolish  young,  man  to  offend  a  girl 
who  preferred  punishing  to  reconciling  him,  and  his  partner  did  not 
look  flattered.  Maurice  computed  afterwards  that  this  insolence 
was  worth  to  him  three  more  dances,  and  a  last  delicious  supper. 

As  he  led  her  down  to  supper  he  recalled  the  name ;  his  uncle 
had  spoken  of  Miss  Early,  he  remembered,  instancing  her  as  a 
girl  in  the  Meynell  country,  who  kept  large  stl^bles,  hVi,if  "^W 
something  of  Sk. **young  lady"  rider. 
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They  found  only  three  waiters  in  the  room  when  they  entered, 
and  two  of  them  left  shortly  after,  refusing  to  answer  to  the 
names  of  Liberty  and  Fraternity.  Equality,  however,  remained, 
and  gave  them  something  of  everything ;  also  earned  a  well- 
deserved  tip  by  helping  Maurice  plant  a  big  chair  on  a  sideboard 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  He  gave  a  squeak  however  when  the 
young  gentleman  took  his  seat  on  the  chair,  and  announced  himself 
as  Zeus  upon  Olympus.  Maurice  handed  down  his  glass  demand- 
ing nectar ;  the  waiter  returned  it  brimming  with  champagne. 
Zeus  drank,  and  addressed  the  astonished  waiter  as  mankind, 
demanding  information  of  this  pleasing  wine  ;  what  its  origin, 
method  of  preparation,  and  what  its  effects  when  taken  in  abund- 
ance. 

"  Ah,  you'll  know  as  much  about  the  effects  when  taken  in 
abun'ance  as  I  do,"  said  the  man,  '*  and  as  for  this  'ere  phizz, 
why  it's  '87  Pommery,  and  you  couldn't  get  its  like  under  11^. 
a  bottle — ^not  in  all  London  you  couldn't." 

"  Oh  race  of  man,"  cried  Maurice,  marvelling  how  he  remained 
on  the  chair,  "  mean  race  and  achieving  little,  have  I  not  given 
unto  you  broad  lands  and  com,  oil  and  cinnamon  ?  And  now 
you  come  to  Olympus  and  price  that  twopenny-halfpenny  stuff 
at  11«.  a  bottle.  Go,  before  I  lay  my  hand  upon  a  thunderbolt, 
go  and  lock  the  doors  of  my  temple  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
all  worshippers.  Go,  do  my  bidding,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
price  of  a  drink." 

The  man  took  the  hint,  and  faithfully  stood  outside  the  locked 
door  of  the  supper-room  through  the  rest  of  the  evening,  inform- 
ing couples  who  came  in  search  of  refreshment  that  the  ''  victuals 
was  give  out." 

Maurice  handed  down  his  glass,  dictating  to  Miss  Early  the 
part  of  Ganymede  ;  she  bent  her  head,  however,  and  scrambled 
on  to  the  sideboard.  "  I  prefer  to  play  Danae,"  she  said,  and 
Maurice  drew  her  on  to  the  chair,  where  she  nestled  against  his 
crumpled  shirt-front,  over  the  strip  of  ^Juno's  petticoat.  The 
feminine  charm,  indestructible  as  the  atom  of  science,  never 
forsook  her  through  the  little  scene.  Maurice  felt  he  had  won 
his  rubber,  but  could  not  accept  payment.  It  might  be  well, 
he  thought,  to  explain  to  Danae  that  this  particular  Zeus  could 
not  dissolve  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  he  did  it  with  what  tact 
he  could. 

**  Don't  be  serious/'  she  answered^  *'  or  you  will  have  Danae 
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in  a  shower  of  tears."  Her  voice  was  plaintive  and  sweet,  her 
eyes,  raised  for  one  moment  to  his,  spoke  of  tears  even  more 
plainly.  Maurice  was  aware  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation 
— ^a  man  unknown  in  the  county,  without  a  penny  in  the  world, 
all  the  place  talking  of  his  forwardness.  Lord  Wobley  anxious 
for  vengeance  upstairs,  and  a  dainty  and  popular  heiress,  whom 
for  fatal  reasons  he  could  never  care  for,  rapidly  approaching 
hysterics  on  his  knee.  Then  the  thing  struck  him  in  a  higher 
and  more  serious  plane.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  imperious  and 
petted  child,  who  had  never  yet  allowed  a  man,  or  the  thought 
of  a  man,  to  come  within  arm's  length  of  her  affection.  To  him 
alone  was  the  trust  given,  and  he  only,  of  all  her  suitors,  had 
been  able  to  capture  her  imagination.  They  had  crossed  the 
swords  of  fancy,  mock-fencing  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  she  handed 
him  the  hilt.  It  was  as  though  a  curtain  had  been  drawn,  and 
he  alone  had  seen  the  picture  of  her  spirit.  The  picture  was  not 
a  masterpiece,  but  it  was  a  lively  and  delicate  work  of  art,  and 
he  had  slashed  it  across  and  across,  until  it  hung  in  ribbons.  He 
knew  that  his  love  only  could  re-create  what  his  vandalism  had 
destroyed ;  ajid  the  effect  on  his  feelings  was  curious.  She 
appealed  strongly  to  his  pity,  and  still  more  strongly  to  his 
animal  senses.  His  Caliban  nature  made  him  tremble,  and  her 
scented  breath  filled  his  being  with  a  hateful  sensuality,  yet  his 
pity  filled  his  eyes  with  tears ;  it  was  at  least  a  negative  virtue. 
He  continued  to  play  the  fool,  to  talk  Shakespearean  EngUsh, 
and  assume  fresh  mythological  characters,  to  the  music  of  Miss 
Early's  laughter,  and  he  never  altered  the  position  they  had 
taken  up  by  mutual  consent,  but  he  was  relieved  when  he  heard 
his  uncle's  voice  outside  the  door. 

"  Confound  you  !  let  me  in,  will  you  ?  I  want  my  nephew, 
and  I  know  he's  in  here." 

The  waiter  unlocked  the  door,  and  the  Major  entered,  looking 
a  trifle  fussed.    He  found  them  seated  at  the  table. 

**  Why,  Miss  Early,"  he  cried,  "  I  thought  you'd  run  off  with 
my  nephew.  Your  aunt  is  looking  for  you  on  the  leads  with 
a  telescope.  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  with  that 
chair  ? "  They  had  forgotten  that  the  stage  of  their  little 
tragedy  was  still  mounted. 

"  That,"  said  Maurice,  "  is  another  symbol  in  my  quadratic 
equation." 

Major  Waring  brought  Miss  Early  some  soup.    *'  Tou  young 
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soammouoh,"  he  said  to  Maurice  quietly,  lus  they  paused  at  the 
door.  **  You're  in  for  trouble.  Look  out  for  Wobley  ;  if  ever  I 
saw  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  !    I  hear  he  has  vowed  to  do  battle." 

The  parting  of  Zeus  and  Danae  came  near  to  being  the 
sensation  of  the  evening.  She  tried  to  be  calm  under  the  eyes 
of  several  score  of  neighbours,  and  about  a  dozen  cab-runners 
and  footmen ;  but  she  tried  too  hard,  and  as  she  touched  his 
outstretched  hand  there  were  tears  on  her  lids,  and  she  closed 
her  eyes  to  prevent  their  issue. 

The  cloak-room  was  crowded  and  noisy  when  Maurice  entered, 
and  an  instant  hush  among  the  men  took  place.  The  notoriety 
of  his  foolery  staggered  him.  As  he  stood  at  the  counter,  waiting 
his  turn  for  his  coat.  Lord  Wobley  separated  himself  from  a 
knot  of  young  men  who  were  his  house  party  and  swaggered 
up  to  the  counter,  knocking  Maurice  with  his  shoulder ;  he 
received  his  hat  and  coat,  put  on  his  hat,  and  threw  his  coat 
rudely  over  his  shoulder,  in  such  a  way  that  it  tousled  Maurice's 
hair,  and  his  blood  began  to  thump.  The  insolence  was  seen 
and  marked  by  every  one  in  the  room. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Maurice,  with  a  start  of  recognition  as 
Lord  Wobley  passed  him  with  an  insolent  leer,  "  I  must  ask  you 
to  take  off  that  hat  and  coat.    They  belong  to  me." 

Here,  given  into  Lord  Wobley's  hand,  was  an  opportunity  for 
more  insolence.  Lord  Wobley  was  determined  to  heap  ignominy 
on  this  poor-spirited  rival.  With  a  pantominine  of  disgust  he 
held  the  hat  to  his  nose.  "  Yes,  it  stinks  like  a  pigsty,"  he  said 
and  flung  it  on  the  ground,  throwing  the  coat  after  it.  "  And 
this  rag  is  good  enough  for  a  Cantab."  He  had  been  a  popular 
member  of  "  The  House." 

Maurice  lifted  the  damaged  hat.  ''  It  does  stink,"  he  said. 
"  perhaps  the  smell  is  due  to  the  name  of  Wobley,  which  I  see 
inside  it,"  and  he  held  the  hat  so  that  the  whole  room  could 
distinguish  his  lordship's  name  in  gold  letters  on  the  lining, 
"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  buy  a  new  hat,  if  your  name  is 
Wobley,"  he  added,  looking  sweetly  at  the  frozen  viscount. 

Violence  would  have  been  done  in  the  next  few  seconds,  but  a 
man  stepped  forward  and  slipped  his  hand  through  his  lordship's 
doubled  arm. 

"  Come  away,  Wobley,"  he  said,  "  you've  had  the  worst  of  it. 
Put  on  your  hat  and  coat,  and  behave  like  a  gentleman."  Wobley 
could  only  snort  and  turn  on  his  heel,  expressions  of  contempt 
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as  theatrical  as  they  are  ineffectual.  Maurice  happened  to 
notice  that  his  deliverer  was  a  man  much  senior  to  Lord  Wobley, 
or  any  of  the  group  in  which  he  stood.  His  face  was  shrewd 
and  comely,  though  his  forehead  ran  up  to  a  bald  patch  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  a  wisp  of  hair — a  tribute  no  doubt,  to 
the  land-reclaiming  properties  of  Tatcho.  The  mouth  was  sur- 
rounded with  wrinkles,  strong  and  coarse,  and  his  eyes,  though 
sleepy  in  repose,  made  continual  play  in  conversation. 

Maurice  took  his  own  hat  and  coat,  and  ran  downstairs  to  join 
the  Senorita  and  his  uncle. 


CHAP.  IX :  HOW  MAJOR  WARING  WOULD 
HAVE  SETTLED  THINGS 

Maubicb  arranged  himself  comfortably  on  the  front  seat  of 
the  Frogamoor  carriage,  and  tilted  his  hat  back  on  his  head  at 
a  comfortable  angle.  He  looked  at  the  Seiiorita  sitting  opposite 
in  the  folds  of  an  embroidered  opera-cloak.  He  was  in  a  state 
to  think  of  his  creature  comforts,  and  he  wondered  if  she  would 
mind  a  cigarette ;  a  douche  of  Egyptian  tobacco  smoke  would 
be  such  a  cure  to  his  palate,  which  seemed  to  ache  in  his  head. 
Probably  his  uncle  felt  the  same,  and  would  speak  shortly.  But 
Major  Waring  either  knew  the  Sefiorita's  feeling  with  regard  to 
tobacco  or  forgot  his  usual  desire  for  a  weed.  He  spoke  of  the 
distance  and  the  time  it  would  take,  whistled  over  his  watch,  and 
asked  the  Senorita  what  she  thought  of  his  nephew's  dancing. 
The  Senorita  said  that  she  had  not  had  much  of  it ;  neither 
amusement  nor  offence  came  to  the  surface  in  her  voice.  Maurice's 
palate  importuned  him  again,  and  he  hastily  broke  in,  producing 
his  case,  "  What  symptoms.  Miss  Duckworth,  would  cigarette 
smoke  produce  on  you  at  this  moment,  now  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  as  though  her  symptoms  were  a  good  thing 
to  inquire  after. 

The  Major  wagged  his  finger.  "  No,  no,  Maurice,  ladies  don't 
like  smoke  at  such  close  quarters,  it  makes  their  dress  smell,  and 
I  won't  have  you  bullying  the  Senorita." 

He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  humbling  his  nephew,  for 
he  hungered  for  a  girl's  affections,  and  sought  in  vain  for  a 
means  to  entrap  them ;  yet  he  had  that  night  beheld  the  trick 
done  by  a  novice  on  the  Atalanta  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
told  himself  that  Maurice  must  be  seriously  talked  to,  and 
heartily  wished  the  Senorita  elsewhere. 

"Well  then,"  said  Maurice,  with  increasing  leg-liveliness, 
which  annoyed  his  companions,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  story  that  will 
make  you  laugh." 

"  I  bet  you  don't,"  said  the  Major. 

Maurice  told  them  of  Lord  Wobley's  bad  behaviour,  and  its 
retribution  ;  the  Major  gave  one  guffaw,  and  then  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

"Said  I'd  make  you  laugh,"  snapped  the  young  mian,  and 

cocked  his  ankle  on  to  his  knee  again.     "  What  do  you  think  of 

it,  Miss  Duckworth  ?  " 

73 
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The  Seiiorita  raised  her  eyebrows^  and  her  eyes  beoame  frigid 
for  a  moment ;  the  question  was  by  no  means  asked  from  the 
distance  at  which  she  preferred  to  keep  this  restless  young  man. 

"  I  reserve  my  opinion,  Mr.  Noonan,  until  I  see  the  end  of 
the  quarrel,"  and  her  eyes  were  as  sleepy  as  before. 

Maurice  took  no  notice  of  the  behaviour  of  the  pair.  He 
passed  his  finger  up  and  down  his  dancing-pump,  over  the 
second  and  third  toe.  "Wobley,  Wobley,  Wobley,"  said  he, 
waggHng  his  foot  from  the  ankle-joint  up  and  down  on  his  knee. 
**  What  harm  can  Wobley  do  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  nose  on  a 
man.    Wobley,  Wobley." 

'*  You'd  have  got  a  thrashing  from  Wobley  on  the  spot,"  said 
the  Major.  ''  It  was  lucky  that  other  fellow  came  up.  What 
sort  was  he  ?  " 

Maurice  gave  a  description  of  Lord  Wobley's  friend. 

"  That's  Augustus  Ellen,  K.C.,"  said  the  Major.  "  I  saw  him 
in  the  hall,  but  didn't  speak  to  him.  He  was  often  at  Colchester, 
and  came  to  the  barracks  a  good  deal.  He'll  keep  Wobley  in 
order  if  he's  in  his  lot,  which  I'm  surprised  at." 

"  Wish  I  could  take  my  shoes  off,  they're  so  d d  tight," 

said  Maurice. 

The  Seiiorita  gave  a  startled  glance  at  the  Major,  and  he 
began  at  once : 

"  Look  here,  sir,  you're  not  behaving  yourself  as  a  gentleman, 
and  you  haven't  been  for  the  last  six  hours.  Seiiorita,  you're 
too  old  a  friend  to  mind  my  lecturing  my  ward  in  your  presence, 
eh?" 

Maurice  was  still  Wobleying,  and  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion ;  so  his  uncle  proceeded  with  increased  savagery : 

"  I  don't  blame  you  for  carrying  off  the  belle  of  the  ball  from 
Wobley,  that's  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  I  daresay  she  can  show 
when  she  likes  a  man,  but  it  is  not  the  act  of  a  gentleman  to 
show  himself  all  over  the  place  with  a  girl  fawning  on  him  and 
then  lock  himself  up  in  the  supper-room  alone  with  her  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  put  her  on  the  sideboard.  Besides,  she 
was  in  tears  when  you  put  her  into  her  carriage,  and  it's  obvious 
to  every  one  that  she's  been  trifled  with.  Lady  Loring  asked  me 
where  you  were,  and  said  she  had  always  wanted  to  see  Haid6 
in  evening  dress,  and  I  spent  half  an  hour  looking  for  you  and 
missed  my  last  dance  with  the  Senorita.  It's  a  scandal  that 
oan't  be  put  right  by  civil  calls,  and  you'll  find  the  neighbourhood 
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pretty  solid  in  their  opinion ;  you've  got  to  go  straight^  and 
there's  nobody  will  wish  you  joy  more  heartHy  than  myself. 
You've  upset  poor  little  Miss  Early's  peace  of  mind,  and  done  it 
in  such  a  way,  and  at  such  a  place,  that  she  must  leave  the 
country  or  mope  in  her  own  grounds — ^an  heiress  like  that  is 
talked  about,  I  can  tell  you.  The  whole  county  will  say  that 
my  nephew  screwed  up  a  pretty  girl  with  phizz  and  then  made 
a  hole  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  her  reputation,  and  though  no  one 

will  think  a  penny  the  worse  of  Miss  Early,  they'll  think  a  d d 

sight  the  worse  of  my  nephew.    What  do  you  think,  Senorita  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  say,"  said  the  Senorita ;  and 
then  seeing  Major  Waring  taken  aback,  she  continued :  *'  If 
Miss  Early's  emotions  are  not  sufficiently  disciplined  to  termi- 
nate a  dangerous  flirtation  when  she  wishes,  I  should  recommend 
her  returning  to  school." 

Major  Waring  almost  nudged  tlie  Senorita ;  their  opinions 
were  very  much  at  variance.  She  continued  more  to  his  satis- 
faction : 

"You  have,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Noonan,  read  the  'Fresher's 
Don't,'  and  there  ought  certainly  to  be  a  '  Flirt's  Don't,'  which 
I  would  recommend  to  your  study."  She  seemed  to  have 
finished  her  scathing  remarks,  but  continued  after  an  iU-sup- 
pressed  yawn,  -''  Yes,  flirtation  is  chivalrous  enough  so  long  as 
the  shooting  is  straight  on  either  side,  but  when  the  white  flag 
goes  up  on  the  fortress  the  victors  should  retire,  unless  they 
intend  permanent  occupation.  Very  few  Englishmen  under- 
stand it,  and  people  will  go  up  to  walk  on  the  clouds  in  hobnailed 
boots.  However,  so  few  of  my  flirtations  have  ended  on  the 
sideboard  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ^ay  what  damage  has 
been  done  to  Miss  Early's  affections.  It  is  a  situation  in  which 
considerable  tender  tumult  might  be  experienced." 

Her  tone  was  judicial,  but  neither  the  drawl  nor  the  sarcasm 
penetrated  Maurice,  who  found  himself  more  and  more  a  mere 
bundle  of  physical  discomforts.  He  stretched  himself  on  his 
seat,  and  tilted  his  hat  forward.  They  had  come  to  the  top  of 
a  long  hill,  about  five  miles  from  D^by,  and  the  roads  being 
in  very  bad  condition,  the  coachman  pulled  up  to  rest  the  horses 
for  a  moment. 

*'  I  must  have  a  smoke,"  said  Maurice ;  "  I'm  going  to  get 
on  the  box." 

''  Beet  thing  you  can  do,"  said  the  Major,  and  the  Senorita 
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was  glad  to  see  him  slam  the  door,  though  the  jamb  included  a 
portion  of  her  laces.  "  Better  tear  my  dress  than  have  the  rag- 
time Nautch  dance  continued  any  longer  on  my  insteps,"  she 
thought. 

It  is  clear  that  these  three  were  all  of  them  spoiling  for  a 
quarrel,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Seiiorita  had 
suffered  something.-  She  had  heard  a  tale  of  the  old  huntsman 
Jerry  repeated  by  each  partner  in  turn ;  there  was  no  point  in 
it  except  the  foul  language  that  Jerry  administered  to  a  novice 
who  failed  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  the  matter  of  tipping. 
There  was  something  about  a  broken  leg  in  the  story ;  she 
rather  thought  it  was  the  language  broke  it.  Why  hang  up  a 
bad-tempered  old  fellow's  coat  and  then  record  his  grossness 
thus  posthumously  ? 

Maurice  had  taken  too  much  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  a 
crumb  had  gone  the  wrong  way,  as  nurses  say.  The  Major's 
state  of  mind  has  been  described. 

But  these  three  were  not  the  only  revellers  who  came  away 
with  tempers  on  edge.  There  was  a  brisk  quarrel  in  progress 
on  the  box  of  Lord  Wobley's  omnibus,  where  he  waved  his  cigar 
and  talked  murder,  and  Augustus  Ellen,  K.C.,  flipped  the  vice- 
committal  ash  reproachfully  off  his  dress  boots  and  trousers. 
"  Bootjack  with  a  nail  in  it,  that's  what  I  ought  to  have  had," 
his  lordship  was  saying. 

Maurice  found  the  coachman  in  the  road,  scrambled  up  on 
to  the  box-seat,  and  took  the  reins.  The  man  mounted  beside 
him.  *'  Good-evening,  Steevens,"  said  Maurice,  and  at  once 
whipped  up.  The  excitement  of  driving  was  cheering  and  he 
went  faster  than  Steevens  quite  approved. 

"  You'll  be  careful  o'  them  crags  in  the  bank  below,  sir,"  he 
ventured.  "  There  ain't  any  crags,"  said  Maurice,  *'  I  can  see 
the  road  all  the  way  to  Frogamoor." 

"  P'raps  I'd  better  take  the  reins,"  ventured  Steveens. 

"  Whose  lights  are  those  in  front  ?  "  said  Maurice. 

"  Can't  say  to  rights." 

"  Wobley  carriage  ?  "  said  Maurice. 

"  No,  sir.  Lord  Wobley  he  turned  off  towards  Tepperly 
three  miles  back." 

"  Yes,  take  the  reins,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  shall  smoke." 

As  he  sat  down  he  felt  something  soft  in  his  coat-tail  pocket, 
and  pulling  it  out  found  it  to  be  three  crushed  cbiysanthemums. 
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The  poor  flowers  had  received  brutal  treatment.  He  threw 
them  into  the  hedge,  fell  from  the  after-party  schoolboy  mood 
into  a  slough  of  self-hatred.  **  It's  all  of  a  piece,"  he  muttered. 
He  felt  that  that  night  he  had  been  fooled  out  of  his  chance  of 
life,  and  he  likened  himself  unconsciously  to  a  sailor  coming  in 
an  open  boat  to  a  bright  and  prosperous  shore,  receiving  a  kindly 
welcome  from  his  own  kind,  and  longing  to  return  to  a  barren, 
guU-haunted  rock  far  down  the  sea  where  he  has  left  his  treasure 
which  he  can  never  recover. 

They  rolled  up  the  drive  to  Pondwaggon  Grange,  and  Maurice 
did  what  he  could  to  effa.ce  the  bad  impression  he  had  made  on 
the  Sefiorita ;  took  her  latch-key  and  unlocked  the  door,  and 
moved  the  mat  on  the  step  while  the  Major  handed  her  forward, 
and  they  both  bowed  their  adieus. 

Maurice  found  himself  alone  in  the  carriage  with  his  uncle. 
He  was  anything  but  at  ease.  They  lit  their  j^ipea.  Maurice 
loosened  lus  shoes  and  scratched  his  head  unhindered ;  he 
loosed  the  top  button  of  his  waistcoat.  The  Major  seemed  more 
inclined  to  unbutton  his  mind. 

"  I'm  sorry  if  I  spoke  savagely,  Maurice,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
know,  and  the  Senorita's  got  a  tongue  with  a  tang,  eh  ?  " 

Maurice  said  nothing,  and  the  Major  branched  off.  He  spoke 
to  his  nephew  as  simply  as  a  father  to  a  son — ^told  him  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  make  reparation  of  his  mistake  of  the  even- 
ing, and  told  him  the  only  way  he  could  do  it.  It  was  not 
conceivable  to  him  that  Maurice  should  not  fall  in  love  with 
the  heiress,  whom  he  spoke  of  in  high  terms. 

''  She's  like  a  colonial  wire  fence,"  said  he ;  ''  these  fellows 
have  been  riding  round  for  a  year  and  a  half,  trying  to  find  the 
gate."  He  spoke  of  the  splendours  of  Endover  Chase,  and  finished 
by  telling  his  nephew  that  he  need  not  be  bashful  of  his  own 
prospects,  nor  shun  Miss  Early  on  account  of  her  wealth.  He 
promised  his  nephew  £2000  a  year,  to  put  in  the  common  pot, 
to  be  settled  on  him  on  his  wedding-day.  It  was  no  use  pausing, 
for  no  thanks  came  from  the  new-made  Fortunatus,  and  the 
Major  continued : 

"  Now  you've  settled  your  hash,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  about 


mine." 


Maurice's  teeth  began  to  chatter.  Good  God  !  his  uncle  was 
going  to  blunder  through  a  confession  all  over  the  choicest  fairy 
rambling-ground  of  Maurice's  own  heart,  crushing  his  vigorous 
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8priilg,  and  travestying  the  very  emotions  which  he  tortured. 
He  cursed  the  ruminative  eye  which  recalled,  in  the  interval  of 
speech,  some  courteous  expression,  or  perhaps  even  some  word 
of  warmth,  dropped  from  the  lips  of  their  common  idol. 

"  They're  a  good  sort  in  this  country,"  he  said,  "  and  they've 
tried  high  and  low  to  fit  me  with  a  wife,  but  I  never  cared  for 
one  of  them,  not  even  Tiny  Loring,  But  the  other  day  a  girl 
rode  into  my  grounds  and  |»ractically  called  me  a  blackguard 
to  my  face,  and  out  again  in  half  an  hour ;  and  I'm  dripping 
with  sweat  whenever  I  think  of  her  :  yes,  I'm  in — "  he  stopped 
short — ^he  was  going  to  say  in  love,  but  love  hitherto  had  meant 
to  him  a  thing  absorbent  to  the  change  of  his  ten-pound  note 
after  a  dinner  at  his  club,  and  a  game  of  cards,  or  a  theatre. 
He  continued  :  "  I'm  in  for  it,  I'll  marry  that  girl  or  I'll  get 
into  service  again,  and  I  think  the  latter  is  more  likely,  for  she's 
too  pure  and  good  for  me."  And  he  continued  to  speak  of 
Miss  Bellairs  in  a  strain  of  commonplace  exaltation,  while  one 
unprintable  curse  after  another  poured  unnoticed  from  Maurice's 
white  and  shaking  lips.  He  felt  for  his  uncle  as  an  enemy,  for 
Miss  Early  as  a  bad  dream,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 
Was  not  X,  thought  he,  equal  to  everything  and  nothing  ?  Why 
not  be  off  to  Kirkby  Overblow  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  the  quadratic  equation  to  be  solved  on  another  black- 
board than  his.  He  had  lost  the  proportion  of  things,  and  sat 
by  his  fire  in  his  room  till  near  morning.  His  selfish  nature 
fought  like  a  thing  of  low  organisation,  but  he  came  to  a  wise 
decision  :  he  would  not  engage  himself  to  Miss  Early,  for  whom 
he  had  no  sentiments  becoming  manhood,  but  he  would  not 
stand  in  his  uncle's  way,  he  would  give  that  courtship  as  wide 
a  berth  as  was  possible.  He  determined  to  join  Carling  at  Bel- 
ford  with  as  little  delay  as  convenient. 
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Maubicb  avoided  his  uncle  next  morning.  He  went  to  look  at 
the  progress  that  the  foundations  of  the  laboratory  were  making, 
and  got  into  conversation  with  the  foreman.  The  man  prophe- 
sied frost  over  Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 

Uncle  and  nephew  met  for  a  light  lunch,  ajid  came  to  high 
words  before  the  end  of  it.  The  young  man  could  not  tolerate 
his  elder's  assumed  knowledge  of  his  own  intentions,  nor  the 
hand-forcing  manner  in  which  he  talked  of  getting  the  house 
ready  for  festivities  in  the  New  Year.  Something  too  heartily 
the  Major  spoke,  feehng  that  he  dealt  with  a  rebel  in  disguise ; 
the  peiiormance  struck  Maurice  as  similar  to  stamping  over  a 
bridge  to  still  your  qualms  as  to  its  safety.  Besides,  he  felt 
it  hard  that,  having  resigned  himself  to  wait  his  uncle's  blockade 
of  one  lady,  that  same  uncle  should  persecute  him  with  the  name 
and  imputed  misery  of  another. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  trouble  Mrs.  James,  nor  do  any  dressing  of 
this  d— d  shop-front,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  my  dear  boy  ?  "  cried  the 
Major.  "  Don't  you  like  the  idea  of  the  pantomime  on  New 
Year's  Eve  ?  Why,  we'll  have  the  green-room  in  the  pantry 
there,  and  the  stage  here,  at  this  end,  where  the  china  cabinet 
is,"  and  he  jumped  up  and  began  pacing  the  end  of  the  room 
across  and  beyond,  with  his  coffee  cup  and  saucer  in  his  hands. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  fourteen  paces  this  way,  and  rig  up  a  stage 
and  shift  that  sideboard."  He  stopped.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
word. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Maurice,  leaping  to  his  feet,  "  and  you'll  have 
Miss  Bellairs  as  principal  boy,  won't  you,  and  Haid6,  bless  her 
silly  grey  eyes,  as  a  flower  girl,  and  you'll  come  on  as  Aladdin, 
or  any  blasted  buffoonery  that  will  suit  you,  and  you'll  chuck 
confetti  about  and  stuff  the  kids  with  mince-pies  ;  but  may  your 
gag  stick  in  your  throat  if  you  catch  me,  or  shove  Endover 
Chase  and  £2000  a  year  into  my  pocket.  I  hate  the  pleading 
style.  I'll  be  no  lover  on  an  upstanding  wage,  and  I  tell  you 
my  girl's  got  the  snap  of  the  devil  in  her  eyes — ^black  or  brown, 
I  don't  remember — and  she's  a  chin,  looks  like  she  tamed  colt6, 
and  a  n^k  like  a  breaking  wav^.    I'll  say  good-bye,  uncle; 

I'm  out  of  this,"   and  he  nipped  t^waidn  tiie  door»  wMeh 
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opened.  The  footman  entered  and  handed  Major  Waring  a 
card. 

"  Show  him  in,  Alfred,"  said  the  Major.  He  turned  away  from 
his  nephew  to  hide  his  disappointment.  This  obstinate  fiery 
character  was  new  to  him,  and  seemed  of  very  evil  omen. 

**  Looks  like  you  won't  get  out  of  this  so  easy,"  he  said,  flipping 
the  card  over  his  shoulder  towards  his  nephew. 

Maurice  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  door  which  admitted  Au- 
gustus Ellen,  who  felt  that  he  had  called  at  an  awkward  moment. 
Maiurice  sourly  watched  him  shake  his  uncle's  hand. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Major  Waring.  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
were  established  in  this  neighbourhood  till  last  night.  I  thought 
it  would  be  neighbourly  to  look  in  and  have  a  chat. 

The  Major  received  him  kindly  enough,  and  asked  news  of  his 
friends  at  Colchester. 

*'  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  nephew,  Mr.  Noonan — ^Mr. 
Ellen."  They  shook  hands,  but  Maurice  had  nothing  to  say ; 
he  saw  that  the  barrister  had  something  to  communicate  to 
his  uncle,  and  that  in  his  presence  he  refused  to  come  to  the 
point.  He  left  the  room,  and  the  aspect  of  the  two  men  changed 
at  once. 

"  Well,"  said  Major  Waring. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  something  like  a 
challenge,  or  I  shall  be  more  in  line  with  the  facts  if  I  call  it  a 
menace."  The  speaker  was  a  dapp^  little  man.  Though  he 
had  ridden  over  from  Tepperly  after  a  late  breakfast  and  no 
sleep,  he  was  the  spick-and-span  animal  out  to  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. 

"  A  menace  !  "  said  the  Major  with  opening  eyes. 

*'  I  use  the  word  menace  advisedly,"  said  the  barrister,  tipping 
one  dainty  gaiter  over  the  other,  and  Waring  expected  "  my 
lud  "  to  slip  out,  for  the  words  came  so  marvellously  pat. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  his  lordship's  character,  no  doubt," 
continued  Ellen,  "  I  also  feel  that  I  have  little  to  learn  upon 
that  subject ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  your  nephew's 
behaviour  last  night  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  one  of  his 
lordship's  possibly  overbearing  temperament.  It  may  be  un- 
known to  you  that  Lord  Wobley  has  been  engaged  to  Miss  Early 
for  some  little  time,  and  though  his  past  life  does  not  appeal 
to  our  sympathy,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  it  is  no  bad  match 
{or  the  young  lady  I  have  mentioned." 
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The  Major  caught  him  up.  ''My  unfortunate  client,"  he 
said,  with  disconcerting  mimicry  of  the  K.C.'s  persuasive  gesture 
and  sugaiy  intonation. 

They  both  laughed,  and  the  Major  added  :  "  That's  the  way 
with  those  fellows,  all  over.  They  lead  the  Leicester  Square- 
PimUco  life  till  their  kiss  would  take  the  paint  off  a  mud  barge, 
and  then  pair  with  a  girl  that's  too  good  for  the  angels." 

The  barrister  nodded.  ''  It  is  given  to  man  to  moralise,"  he 
said.  "We  are  both  in  a  position  to  criticise  Lord  Wobley 
without  a  pang  of  self-reproach ;  our  conduct  is  vastly  too 
consistent  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  very  accurate  generali- 
sation you  have  just  made." 

The  Major  felt  this  a  home  thrust,  and  decided  to  let  the 
lawyer  do  his  mission  uninterrupted. 

"  His  lordship  has,  despite  the  very  curious  property  which 
you  have  attributed  to  his  caresses,  a  remarkably  open  and 
ingenuous  mind.  I  know  him  well,  and  may  call  m3n3elf  his 
friend.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  foolish,  but  I  refused  to  be  his 
second  in  any  form  of  encounter — of  which  he  suggested  several 
— ^with  your  nephew.  He  has,  however,  other  friends  besides 
myself;  indeed  he  has  collected  a  very  curious  house  party. 
I  assure  you  that  the  honourable  PauUne  trembles  for  her  life, 
and  I  have  frequently  been  annoyed  by  their  f roUcs,  to  use  no 
stronger  word.  These  young  gentlemen  sat  down  to  cards  this 
morning,  on  returning  from  the  ball,  and  succeeded  in  irritating, 
as  well  as  robbing,  my  noble  friend ;  they  induced  him  to  take  a 
resolution  of  revenge,  they  formed  a  design  of  humbling  Mr. 
Noonan,  which  I  can  only  deplore,  and  am  unfortunately  unable 
by  reason  of  a  promise,  to  divulge."    He  paused. 

**  You  don't  mean  that  you've  come  over  here  with  nothing 
but  a  veiled  threat  of  violence,"  cried  the  Major. 

"  Your  accustomed  acumen.  Major  Waring,"  murmured  the 
K.C.,  with  a  deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand. 

The  Major  rose,  with  a  shocked,  disgusted  face. 

"  Your  noble  friend  has  a  very  curious  idea  of  modem  methods 
of  settling  a  difference  between  gentlemen.  He  attempted  an 
offence  to  my  nephew,  and  was  very  skilfully  floored.  That's 
how  I  look  at  it ;  and  now  he  sends  over  the  only  presentable 
member  of  his  gang,  to  say  that  the  other  ruffians  have  sworn 
an  ambush ! " 

"  You  wiU  compel  me  to  continue  my  friend's  defence/'  cried 
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the  K.O.,  nettled  by  the  meanness  of  his  office  and  the  brutal 
truth  of  the  Major's  language. 

Waring  stamped  savagely.  "  No  more  of  that  duck-and-drake 
business.  You  can*t  know  what  a  cad's  job  you've  got  in  hand, 
or  you'd  never  have  come." 

Then  after  a  long  pause,  the  Major  added : 

**  K  you've  got  no  more  to  say,  I'll  show  you  out,  Mr.  Ellen. 
I  shall  require  you  as  a  witness  before  the  Bench  of  Magistrates 
on  Thursday,  for  I  mean  to  have  your  noble  friend  sworn  over 
to  keep  the  peace." 

But  the  barrister  did  not  move.    A  moment  later  he  spoke  : 

"  I  undertook  this  very  unpleasant  mission,  Major  Waring, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  put  Mr.  Noonan  on  his  guard  against  my 
noble  friend."  He  gave  the  word  with  warmth,  as  challenging 
the  Major  to  use  it  further  for  purposes  of  irony.  His  eyes  were 
bright,  and  his  mouth  tucked  in  among  a  score  of  wrinkles. 
**  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  but  for  my  promise  of  secrecy  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  do  you  the  service  which  you 
define  as  a  '  cad's  job.'  " 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  said  the  Major,  turning  his  back  and 
walking  to  the  window,  "  that's  what  I  said,  and  no  penny-in- 
the-slot-machine  orator  shall  alter  my  opinion." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ! "  cried  the  barrister,  leaping  from 
his  chair,  *Met  me  do  what  I  can  for  your  enlightenment,  and 
then  take  myself  out  of  earshot  of  your  nasty-smelling  language. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  show  me  your  stables,  Major 
Waring  ?  "  His  temper  got  completely  the  better  of  him.  "  Aiid 
will  you  kindly  keep — "  he  gulped,  "  will  you  kindly  keep  your 
tongue  from  such  language  as  will  compel  me  to  put  my  switch 
in  your  face." 

Waring  faced  him,  sucking  his  lips  in,  and  the  K.C.  cowered 
in  his  eye.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  may  well  deprecate  such  com- 
pulsion. If  you  speak  another  word,  but  what's  to  the  point, 
I'll  fell  you,  and  you'll  come  to  on  the  dung-heap." 

He  flung  the  door  open,  and  they  walked  through  the  side- 
door  to  the  stables.  High  feeling  affected  their  gait :  the  one 
slouched,  with  his  head  forward,  the  other  never  touched  the 
ground  with  his  heels. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  see  here,  Mr.  Ellen,"  said  the  Major, 
standing  on  the  drain  grid  in  the  middle  of  the  stable  yard. 

^*I  wish  to  have  a  look  at  your  stud  of  hunters,"  said  Mr, 
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£Qen.  The  Major  called  Steerens  from  the  saddle  r6om,  asid 
the  three  entered  together  the  loose  box  in  wUoh  Manriee'B 
hireUng  was  composedOiy  eating  her  bed. 

"  Hy  up,  you  blighter,"  cried  Steevens,  and  unstriipped  and 
drew  back  the  cloth.    * 

The  K.C.  stroked  her  shoulder,  and  then  stood  back  with 
his  head  on  one  side.  The  httle  iliare  showed  points  of  speed 
and  cleverness,  but  was  very  light-boned,  and  appeared  flighty 
and  tempersome. 

What  weight  does  Mr.  Noonan  ride  ? 

About  ten  and  a  half  stone,  sir,"  said  Steevens. 

''  It  is  just  as  I  feared,"  said  the  little  man,  wagging  his  head. 
*^  Has  your  nephew  had  much  expmence  in  the  hunting  field 
Major  Waring  7  "  Both  men  looked  straight  in  front  oi  them, 
the  Major  spoke  sulkily,  the  other  more  and  more  staccato. 

'*  Can't  say,"  said  the  Major,  who  did  not  like  giving  inforina- 
tion  to  the  enemy  in  return  for  a  possible  aorostic,  which  he 
might  fail  to  understand. 

Augustus  Ellen  raised  himself  on  the  tip  of  his  toes,  and 
Steevens  thought  he  was  going  to  crow,  but  he  only  threw  his 
glance  over  the  partition,  into  the  neighbouring  box,  t^here 
President  stood.  Major  Waring's  most  recent  extravagance. 

They  adjourned  to  President's  box,  and  a  Jiook  of  satisfaction 
beamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  K.C.  He  stopped  Steev^is  taking 
off  the  cloths. 

''  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  stood  still,  moving  his  he«d 
up  and  down.  "A  really  fine  animal,  but  I  should  say,  \dth 
due  deference,  a  thought  too  powerful  for  speed." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  began  the  Major ;  ''  look  at  his  shoulders, 
man — "  but  Mr.  Ellen  interrupted  him  : 

'*  Ah  well,  a  matter  of  opinion ;  may  I  ask  which  hunt  Mr. 
Nbonan  follows." 

"  Had  no  hunting  yet  this  season,  you  know  ;  I  expect  it  will 
be  South  Derby  and  the  Meynell."  Waring  marvelled  at  so 
perverted  a  business.  He  was  listening  for  a  word  in  a  charade, 
and  execrated  his  own  diilness. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Ellen,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  your 
nephew's  enjo3anent  of  his  sport  on  either  side  of  the  shire,  but 
I  should  recommend  that  in  following  the  Meynell  he  should 
be  mounted  on  such  a  tower  of  strength  as  this  President." 

Steevens  i^oved  his  head  into  his  cap,  adid  affected  to  oatoh 
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flies  on  the  pane.  Even  the  Major  was  startled  into  something 
like  a  chuckle. 

"  Hea  on  an  elephant,  rather,"  he  said. 

**  His  lordship  informs  me  that  there  are  remarkably  clumsy 
riders  follow  that  pack ;  I  may  also  remark  that  your  servants 
are  very  ill  conducted,  Major  Waring,"  he  continued  thoroughly 
nettled. 

The  Major  whistled.  "  So,"  he  said,  "  that  is  Lord  Wobley's 
idea  of  clearing  off  scores."  Then  with  a  kinder  manner  he 
continued,  "  and  no  bad  one  either  if  frankly  communicated 
to  all  concenjed." 

Mr.  Ellen  continued  to  regard  the  new  purchase,  and  his  eye 
saddened  once  more  at  Major  Waring's  mention  of  a  frank 
communication.  No  power  of  his,  he  felt,  could  whitewash  his 
friend. 

"  Your  nephew  will  find  the  little  mare  entirely  suitable  for 
the  South  Derby,  but " 

The  other  broke  in,  "  Wobley  only  plays  these  tricks  on  his 
own  country,  eh  !  " 

"  There  are  five  of  them  who  ride  to  hounds  from  Tepperly, 
the  party  breaks  up  on  January  15.  I  say  there  are  five  of 
them." 

The  Major  seemed  to  have  lost  the  point  of  this  speech. 

"  Havo  you  a  fixture  card  for  the  Meynell  ?  "  he  asked  sud- 
denly. Augustus  Ellen  produced  one.  "  I  thought  we  might 
need  it,"  he  said. 

His  host  marked  a  cross  against  the  first  succeeding  meet  on 
the  card. 

"My  nephew  will  be  out  that  day,"  he  said,  and  turned  on 
his  heel ;  and  even  now  he  did  not  know  Lord  Wobley's  real 
intentions.    The  barrister  felt  it  vain  to  speak  further. 

"  Could  I  see  your  nephew  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  word  with  him." 

Major  Waring  sent  a  groom  to  look  for  "  Mr.  Maurice,"  and 
the  K.O.  mounted  his  horse  which  had  been  led  out. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Noonan,"  he  said,  "  Major  Waring  has  something 
important  to  say  to  you,"  and  he  turned  his  head  away  whilst 
Major  Waring  briefly  recited  what  was  toward.  "And,"  he 
continued,  "  I  think  it  fair  enough,  though  he's  a  mean  hound 
who  tries  to  ride  a  man  down  without  giving  notice.  I've 
appointed  for  you  to  ride  with  the  Meynell  on  the  23rd.    Meet 
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at  the  Cross  Roads  in  Baggots  Old  Park."    He  was  continuing 
to  speak  of  arrangements  when  Mr.  Ellen  cut  in  : 

"Mr.  Noonan,  there  are  five  in  Lord  Wobley's  house  party 
who  ride  to  hounds."  If  these  fools  won't  see,  let  them  run 
on  their  fate,  he  thought. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  warning,"  said  Maurice  civilly,  "  I 
will  bring  one  friend,  and  we  will  be  a  match  for  all  five." 

Ellen  could  only  work  his  shoulder,  and  canter  off  down  the 
drive. 

"  Ton  my  soul,"  said  the  Major,  aghast  at  this  new  develop- 
ment, "  I  like  their  strategy ;  if  one  misses  you  on  the  fence 
the  other  gets  you  in  the  ditch.  No,  no,  nephew,  I  won't  let 
you  go,  I  won't  indeed." 

Maurice  was  quite  obstinate,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
send  a  wire  to  Carling  to  come  down  and  choose  a  mount  for 
the  purpose  at  Derby.  Major  Waring  agreed,  and  the  wire 
was  instantly  despatched. 

But  I'm  coming  too,"  said  Major  Waring. 

If  you  care  to,  uncle,  but  it  won't  come  to  anything,  I  know." 

They  did  not  meet  again  till  dinner  time,  and  no  mention  was 
made  of  Miss  Early  or  the  pantomime. 


CHAP.  XI :  FRESH  ARRIVALS  AT 
FROGAMOOR 

DuBiKQ  dinner  Major  Waring  made  frequent  mention  of  the 
dangers  to  which  an  ineiqperienced  rider  is  exposed  in  the  hunting 
field.  By  reason  of  his  great  weight  the  Major  had  never  been 
very  forward  in  the  pursuit,  but  he  warned  Maurice  of  wire, 
rabbit-holes  and  broken  ground.  He  also  spoke  oi  the  proba- 
bility of  one  of  the  Tepperly  party  riding  in  Maurice's  pocket 
at  difficult  fences,  and  suggested  various  means  of  avoiding 
such  troublesome  persecution. 

-  *  A  horse  can  always  refuse,''  he  said,  struck  suddenly  by  the 
brilliance  of  this  suggestion.  ^'  Pull  off  just  as  you  come  to  it, 
and  see  what  they  do."  He  was  merry  at  the  thought  of  frustrat- 
ing so  the  intentions  of  his  nephew's  enemies,  and  Maurice,  if 
he  had  needed  any  warning  of  the  uselessness  of  Waring's  advice, 
might  have  found  it  in  the  sudden  change  of  that  gentleman's 
views.  In  the  morning  he  had  heard  of  Lord  Wobley's  arrange- 
ments with  dismay,  and  here  in  the  evening  he  already  treated 
the  thing  as  the  best  of  all  possible  jokes. 

"You  must  assimie  the  offensive  at  once,"  he  said.  "I'll 
send  Henry  with  you ;  he's  heavy  and  hard  as  a  prize-fighter. 

"  Then  I  put  myself  in  the  wrong  first  go  off,"  said  Maurice, 
and  determined  to  concert  with  Carling  rather  than  with  one 
so  undependable  of  view  as  Major  Waring. 

The  following  morning  Carling  arrived  from  Stafford.  He 
announced  himself  by  a  telegram  which  filled  Major  Waring 
with  dislike  for  his  new  visitor ;  for  it  was  Major  Waring's  habit 
to  bogey  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  unknown.  No  matter 
with  what  credentials  a  new  acquaintance  might  arrive,  or  what 
favourable  reputation  he  might  have  among  Major  Waring's 
entoiu*age,  the  easy-going  soldier  heard  of  him  with  distrust 
and  foresaw  all  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  of  getting  on 
with  some  one  totally  different  from  any  one  he  had  ever  met 
before.  He  had  heard  that  Carling  was  a  light  at  the  Cambridge 
Union. 

"  I  shall  live  in  the  gun-room,"  he  scdd  to  Maurice,  and  fancied 
himself  already  bowed  in  dispute  under  the  hectoring  oratory 
of  Maurice's  unwelcome  college  friend. 

"  I  shall  live  in  the  gun-room,"  he  said ;  "  there's  a  side 
door  ivnd  the  back  stairs ; "  but  after  reading^Carling's  telegram 
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it  seemed  to  him  tbat  even  tiie  gun-room  would  not  protect 
Um  from  the  new  and  strange,  for  Carling  was  bringing  friends 
with  him. 

.  Oarling  arrived  by  motor-car,  a  means  of  transit  very  offen- 
sive to  Major  Waring's  conservative  tastes — for  this  all  happened 
some  years  ago.  Maurice  greeted  the  new  arrivals  from  the 
hall  steps  and  was  introduced  to  darling's  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Carling  Dorf ,  who  was  so  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  as  a  woman  at  all.  Upon  intro- 
duction she  creased  herself  in  the  middle  and  was  perceptibly 
afEable  whilst  Carling  helped  her  to  dismount;  and  the  third 
occupant  of  the  car,  after  a  very  sulky  nod  directed  towards 
the  house  in  general,  pulled  up  the  bonnet  and  busied  himself 
with  the  engine. 

Within  the  hall  Carling  devoted  himself  to  his  sister-in-law, 
and  after  having  deflowered  her  of  her  heavy  calyx  of  wraps, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  very  pleasingly  petaJled  blossom.  At 
the  same  time  Major  Waring  approached  from  the  apse  of  the 
hall,  where  he  had  watched  the  arrival,  and  gave  the  pair  a 
kindly  welcome. 

Mrs.  Dorf  was  not  of  English  blood.  Her  figure  was  un- 
equivocally Parisian,  though  her  air  and  colouring  were  Teutonic. 
Her  bright  flaxen  hair  was  piled  with  artistic  want  of  symmetry 
across  a  broad  low  forehead,  and  underneath  appeared  as  clear 
a  promise  of  amusement  and  novelty  as  Maurice  had  ever  seen 
in  a  woman's  face.  The  face,  indeed,  made  no  pretensions  to 
beauty.  Its  broad  oval  ran  down  to  a  small  and  pointed  chin, 
but  every  miniature  prettiness  was  within  it,  toiletted  and 
titivated  as  definite  and  inviting  as  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
stamped  upon  a  sovereign.  The  grey  eyes  that  glanced  with  the 
perpetual  titillation  of  fancy  were  imperfectly  displayed  under 
heavy  pufly  lids.  The  brows  were  pencilled  as  by  an  artist,  but 
ran  surprisingly  up  and  away,  refusing  to  bow  to  any  recognised 
canon  of  unity.  Each  several  detail  was  a  triumph  of  originaUty, 
running  and  dimpling  in  a  fluxing  smile  such  as  one  sees  on  a 
child's  face  around  a  cupboard  at  a  game  of  hide  and  seek. 

Mrs.  Dorf  stood  in  her  wild-west  wraps  apparently  stupefied, 
and  then  the  little  play  began :  she  raised  her  bead  gently ; 
her  eyes  opened,  and  a  meditative  dream  vanished  slowly  from 
them.  She  took  in  her  surroundings,  beginning  from  the  edges 
and  working  to  the  centre.    Her  eyes  reBte4  at  last  upon  Major 
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Waring,  who  watched  with  interest  this  very  curious  Anadyomene. 
Then  she  sprang  to  one  side  with  her  hands  clasped  in  a  con- 
ventional opera  squeeze. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried.  "  What  a  figure  for  a  Colonel  of  Uhlans  ! 
The  head  of  Osman  Pasha  himself !  What  enchanted  palace 
am  I  in  ?  " 

Maurice  realised  her  behaviour  as  a  subtle  and  whimsical 
apology  for  thus  dumping  herself  at  Progctfnoor.  It  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  petrole  afrit  had  snatched  her  up  from  her 
own  home  and  planted  her  here,  entranced,  in  a  strange  house, 
only  to  return  to  consciousness  in  the  absence  of  his  evil  and 
capricious  enchantments.  Carling  seemed  common-place  beside 
his  sister-in-law ;  he  led  off  the  laugh.  To  him  his  relative  was 
always  inexplicable. 

''  A  magic  palace,  Mrs.  Dorf,"  said  the  Major,  much  flattered. 
*'  Well,  I  am  afraid  the  only  enchantments  we  can  offer  you 
just  now  take  the  shape  of  kidne3m  and  bacon."  He  led  the 
way  into  the  breakfast  room  where  he  had  ordered  a  fresh  relay 
for  the  wayfarers. 

Major  Waring  spoke  to  the  footman  of  the  chauffeur. 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Dorf,  "  you  will  find  him  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  maids." 

Maurice  ran  out  to  attend  to  the  slighted  guest  and  found 
him  smoking  a  pipe  with  Steevens  in  the  saddle-room.  The 
front  lens  of  the  big  acetylene  lamp  was  between  his  knees. 

Of  Mr.  Carling  Dorf  there  is  little  to  say  but  that  he  was 
a  good-natured  bear,  much  soured  by  unequal  matrimony. 
Maurice  never  saw  him  pay  the  least  attention  to  his  wife,  though 
he  once  threw  out  a  hint  that  the  most  discomposing  surprises 
would  attend  upon  familiarities  with  Mrs.  Dorf.  Maurice 
judged  that  the  hint  was  intended  to  pass  on  to  his  uncle,  and 
was  angry  at  the  injustice  to  Mrs.  Dorf.  As  to  his  uncle,  an  idle, 
unregenerate  soldier  in  the  old  days  might  have  been  disposed 
to  ignore  the  claims  of  so  sulky  a  husband — not  so  now,  how- 
ever. Whatever  Carling  Dorf  may  not  have  been,  he  was  an 
expert  motorist,  and  the  object  of  taking  his  wife's  name  was  a 
compliment  to  the  magistracy  of  his  country  and  a  release  from 
his  own  too  trenchantly  endorsed  licence. 

The  breakfast  room  was  deserted,  but  Maurice  heard  voices 
in  the  dining-room  and  having  watched  Mr.  Dorf  as  far  as  toast 
and  marmalade  he  joined  th^  party  collected  so  menr  at  hand. 
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He  found  his  uncle  and  Carling  shifting  furniture  and  unhooking 
curtains,  while  Mrs.  Dorf  stroked  and  patted  her  host's  spaniel. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  addressing  the  brown  expressionless  eyes  of  the 
dog,  '^  we'll  have  a  pantomime  and  you'll  run  on  and  bark  at 
CJolumbine's  heels,  but  the  sausages  won't  be  real  sausages  my 
poor  little  dog." 

Major  Waring  flipped  his  duster  assiduously.  He  was  an 
unmasked  conspirator  and  expected  an  outbreak  from  Maurice 
but  none  came.  Lord  Wobley's  challenge  and  his  acceptance 
of  it,  the  arrival  of  fresh  and  enthusiastic  minds,  so  altered  the 
situation  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  cope  with  it.  He  gave 
up  for  the  time  any  attempt  to  influence  his  fate  and  allowed 
the  enjoyment  of  his  new  friend's  society  to  act  as  a  splint  to  his 
broken  peace  of  mind.  Maurice  therefore  joined  in  the  arrange- 
ments being  made  and  obtained  from  a  carpenter,  employed 
without,  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  erecting  a 
stage  in  the  dining-room. 

Later  in  the  morning  they  visited  Mrs.  Dorf's  car  in  the  coach 
yard,  and  Major  Waring's  prejudices  were  so  far  overcome  as 
to  allow  of  his  being  taken  on  the  second  speed  down  the  back 
and  up  the  front  drive.  He  waved  a  limp  adieu  to  Maurice 
and  thrust  his  hat  down  on  his  head,  but  on  returning  expressed 
great  satisfaction  and  an  invitation  followed  in  which  there 
was  both  give  and  take.  Major  Waring  asked  Mrs.  Dorf  to  make 
Erogamoor  the  base  of  her  motoring  expedition  and  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  her  participation 
in  the  pantomime.  It  was  not  doubted  that  Mrs.  Dorf  would 
accept,  but  she  ran  delightedly  down  all  the  side  issues  of  the 
invitation  before  giving  her  assent.  Major  Waring  included 
her  in  the  net  of  his  affections  with  an  arriere  ponsee,  which  gradu- 
ally became  transparent  to  her.  She  was  to  accept  the  role 
of  chaperone  at  Frogamoor  and,  although  her  suitability  for  such 
a  part  might  have  been  doubted  by  wiser  heads,  Major  Waring 
had  often  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her  in  the  succeeding  weeks. 

Over  the  whole  of  Major  Waring's  rather  riotous  courtship 
Mrs.  Dorf  presided  with  ludicrous  want  of  justice.  She  en- 
couraged him  ;  she  exhorted  him  and  advised  him,  and  towards 
Miss  Bellairs  she  extended  an  impish  friendship  that  was  full 
of  petty  treacheries.  "  A  tactical  victory,  my  dear,"  was  her 
excuse  when  taxed  with  engineering  an  unwelcome  tete-a-tete, 
and  her  hi^nds  floated  forward  vaguely  illustrating  manoeuvre. 
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Miss  Bellairs  could  only  laugh  i^t  her  flamboyant  versatility 
and  leave  her  vexation  over  till  next  time.  Major  Waring 
thanked  Mrs.  Dorf  for  her  loyalty — "  the  one  and  only  Alice," 
he  said  with  regret  a  year  or  two  later  when  the  course  of  events 
prohibited  all  further  friendship  between  them. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  relatives  were  highly  delighted 
with  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  during  Mrs.  Dorf's  residence 
at  Progamoor  Major  Waring  saw  very  little  of  the  gun-room 
and  only  visited  the  back  stairs  to  extract  the  stair-rods  on  an 
occasion  when  he  dined  in  fancy  dress  as  AttUa  with  brazen 
shafts. 


CHAP.  XII :  MISS  EARLY  IN  HER 
DEFIANT  LITTLE  ROOM 

Whilst  Major  Waring  was  welcoming  new  friends  at  Frogamoor, 
Miss  Early  was  closeted  at  Endover  with  her  familiar  enemy. 
Peoples  have  been  teased  into  rebellion  and  Elsie  felt  some 
sympathy  for  their  lot  as  she  sat  cramped  up  opposite  to  her 
friend,  the  Hon.  Pauline.  Both  girls  sat  cramped,  for  their 
interview  took  place  in  the  narrow  slit  of  a  room  where  Elsie 
sometimes  drifted  in  her  megrims  and  got  a  stiff  neck  from  the 
friendly  hush-a-by  of  the  draughts  through  the  leaky  panelling. 

The  room  was  an  architectural  misfit  necessary,  if  you  think 
of  it,  in  a  house  that  is  pierced  as  is  Endover  with  a  wide  two- 
storeyed  arch  for  carriage  access  to  the  front  door.  In  the 
haunching  of  this  arch  Elsie  had  her  temper  closet  and  often 
suffered  a  sort  of  voluntary  lettre  de  cachet  of  several  hours  dura- 
tion. There,  on  this  psuticular  morning,  her  familiar  enemy 
found  her  and  spoke  for  the  Wobley  cotmection. 

A  visit  with  a  purpose  is  so  often  a  visit  with  a  quarrel  that 
the  Hon.  Paulin<f  was  not  surprised  to  find  herself  rather  coldly 
and  haughtily  treated. 

''  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  she  ssud,  after  a  wary-wise  preamble, 
"  if  you  throw  Edward  over,  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of 
him.  He  has  been  very  well  behaved  since  you  and  he  came 
to  an  understanding,  and  he  has  only  twice  been  out  of  the 
country.  Each  time  he  has  stopped  in  chambers  with  Augustus 
Ellen,  and  Augustus  said  the  other  day  that  my  brother  followed 
him  about  like  the  ferrule  of  his  stick,  and  was  become  a  'smok- 
ing-room martinette,'  and  all  the  Cleopatra  correspondence  is 
bought  and  burned." 

'*  Well,"  cried  Elsie,  ignoring  these  important  steps  towards 
the  altar  of  Hymen  which  his  lordship  was  so  bravely  mounting, 
and  mercilessly  fixing  his  mind  on  the  details  of  courtship.  "  He 
shouldn't  have  called  me  a  doll,  and  he  shouldn't  have  attempted 
that  famiUarity."  J^  ^ 

The  Hon.  Pauline  nodded  in  pained  sympathy,  for  she]^^^w 
that  her  brother  had  given  offence  by  overstepping  the  letter 
of  his  agreement  with  the  heiress. 

'^  And  he  shouldn't  have  invited  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Panderton 

into  this  house ;  you  know  how  you  dislike  him,  and  I  can  see 

that  he  is  wicked." 
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"  A  man  can't  drop  his  old  acquaintances  at  once,  you  know, 
Elsie,  and  Mr.  Panderton  has  been  booked  for  CSiristmas  at 
Tepperly  for  some  months.  At  least  you  don't  have  to  put 
up  with  his  impudence  like  myself." 

She  paused,  while  Elsie  felt  very  sorry  for  her  friend,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  what  was  the  nature  of  the  indignity  she 
suffered,  when  Pauline  continued  seriously  : 

"  I  think  there  is  another  reason  why  you  wish  to  disappoint 
Edward,"  said  the  Hon.  Pauline,  and  finding  that  Elsie  made  no 
exclamation  continued  with  that  show  of  timidity  which  every 
managing  woman  knows  how  to  assume. 

"  I  couldn't  help  noticing  at  the  Hunt  Ball,  you  know,  what 

particular  attentions  you  received "  but  she  got  no  further 

for  Miss  Early  was  at  the  door, 

"  If  you're  going  to  talk  about  that,"  she  cried,  "  I  shall  leave 
you." 

"  Very  well,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  be  your  friend  if 
you  keep  me  out  of  all  your  secrets." 

"  My  secrets  !  Why  must  every  one  take  me  up  so  ?  Mr. 
Mirehouse  shows  his  zeal  that  way.  Go  and  talkito  him  and  Aunt 
Jane  with  her  fussy  eyes.  I  don't  know  what  I  saw  in  him, 
and  now  everybody  thinks  I'm  slighted  and  love-sick,  and  so 
that's  why  you  think  I  don't  want  to  become  Lady  Wobley. 
But  it's  not  the  reason  at  all — I've  told  you  my  reason,  and  I 
wish  you  may  be  so  sensible  as  to  take  it  and  restrain  your 
curiosity  as  to  my  '  secrets.'  I've  been  more  pestered  and  pun- 
ished for  my  silliness  than  ever  I  was  before,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  he  doesn't  care  a  bit !  " 

It  would  be  a  destruction  of  all  real  romance  to  say  what  Miss 
Early  looked  like  as  she  thus,  with  nose  asniff ,  drew  out  and  showed 
to  her  friend  the  sting  of  the  situation,  which  the  Hon.  Pauhne 
at  once  recognised  as  the  Q.E.D.  of  an  entanglement. 

Elsie  quickly  recovered,  smoothed  her  hair  back  and  regulated 
her  attitude  more  in  accordance  with  her  words—"  Anything 
else  this  morning,  Miss  ?  " 

Pauline  harked  back  to  the  Q.E.D.  "  That's  just  it,"  she  said. 
"  Edward  wants  to  make  him  care,  to  punish  him  if  you  will  let 
him,  but  he  wants  your  leave." 

"  Oh !  Certainly,  Lord  Wobley  may,  if  he  can ;  I  thought 
be  had  tried  already;  but  if  he  wishes  to  spoil  more  hats,  of 
course  I  have  no  objection," 
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Pauline  was  very  anirry.  She  looked  at  her  Mend,  who  bent 
towards  her  with  forwltM  ohm  and  ironical  eye  and  longed  to 
slap.  She  said,  however,  "Thank  you,  Elsie,  you  show  great 
spirit,  but  it  will  be  heads  this  time,  not  hats,"  and  thereupon 
took  her  leave.  Miss  Early  began  to  feel  alarmed  for  her  amus- 
ing friend,  but  would  not  quit  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  or  deign 
to  suppose  that  any  scheme  of  Lord  Wobley's  could  menace 
Maurice's  resourceful  head. 

She  walked  a  short  way  down  the  avenue  by  the  wheels  of 
her  friend's  dogcart,  and  ventured  so  far  as  to  ask  what  form 
the  punishment  was  to  take. 

Pauline  nodded :  "  Don't  you  hope  you  may  find  out,  my 
darhng  ?  "  and  whipped  up,  leaving  Elsie  metaphorically  with 
her  finger  in  her  mouth.  It  was  not  long  before  a  suspicion  of 
foul  play  took  hold  of  her  and  made  her  extremely  unhappy. 
She  scouted  the  doubt  at  first,  hating  to  think  that  an  intimate 
friend  of  hers  should  tolerate  methods  underhand  or  mean. 
Yet  the  ilHcit  triumph  of  PauHne's  manner  and  a  knowledge  of 
Lord  Wobley's  character  aided  her  quick  intuition,  and  she 
fretted  and  puzzled,  and  finally  made  up  her  mind  to  find  out, 
and,  if  possible,  to  render  help. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  head  as  she  cantered 
"  Twopence  "  up  a  boggy  lane  that  bounded  the*  low  side  of  the 
Chace ;  she  turned  right-handed  at  the  top  of  the  lane,  and 
after  some  difficulty  in  opening  broken-backed  gates  and  thread- 
ing prosperous  root  crops,  came  in  sight  of  the  amorphous  back 
premises  of  a  large  farm-house.  A  woman  leaned  against  the 
gate  and  surlily  surveyed  the  equestrienne. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Robin,"  said  Miss  Early.  "  Is  he  at 
home,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"He've  be  out  coorting,"  said  the  woman,  pleased  at  what 
seemed  to  her  a  maUcious  and  appropriate  answer. 

"  I  don't  think  that^a  likely,"  said  Miss  Early,  jerking  omnivo- 
rous Tuppy  from  a  tuft  of  dead  bracken  in  the  hedge.  "  Any- 
how, I'll  come  in  and  see  for  myself,"  and  she  passed  through  the 
gate,  bending  low  to  avoid  the  laxch  branches  which  arched  it. 

"  See  for  yourself,  Miss  Peep-all-round,"  said  the  ingenious 
inventor  under  her  breath. 

Further  inquiry  brought  Robin  to  the  back  door,  with  a  glass 
of  brandy  in  his  hand  and  a  following  of  dyspeptic  colHes.  His 
salutation  was  civil,  and  his  eye  lighted  up  on  learning  there 
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wa£(  a  secret,  but  he  cuffed  one  of  the  collies  severely  when  he 
understood  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  case.  Their  interview 
was  twice  interrupted  by  Robiti'fii  grandmother,  who  came 
crutchily  from,  the  chimney  comer  to  the  passage,  and  invited 
Miss  Early  to  dismount  and  take  tea.  Miss  Early  civilly 
declined. 

•«  By "  said  the  old  dame,  "  ye're  afraid  of  the  ould  Mon- 

sinner,  and  well  ye  may  be,  but  there's  none  here  will  tell  on  yer 
up  at  the  Chace,  and  I  doubt  he's  dozing  in  his  chair — ^the — 
ould  father  Chrishmash  that  he  is  !  " 

This  allusion  regarded  Mr.  Mirehouse,  Elsie's  self-imposed 
land-agent,  whose  huffy  disregard  of  her  tenants'  wants  had 
gained  him  the  appellation  "  Monseigneur."  Elsie's  displeasure 
at  the  old  woman's  language,  no  less  than  her  candour,  was 
painfully  visible  to  her  hUmble  admirer. 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  he  said,  "  they're  a  tough  lot,  them  stable  boys 
at  Tepperly,  but  I'll  be  over  to-morrow  and  find  out  what  I 
can."  Then  he  added,  as  though  expressing  an  admiration 
deflected  from  its  real  object ;  "  Tuppy's  turned  out  a  neat 
hack,  eh.  Miss  Elsie  ?  What  a  delicate  neck  now  she've  got, 
and  a  bright  eye,  and  a  way  with  her  when  she  tosses  her  head !  " 
Elsie  attempted  to  withdraw,  for  the  young  fellow's  eye  Was 
cocked  between  whiles  updn  her,  and  she  felt  that  his  ecstatics 
in  no  way  regarded  horse-flesh ;  he  detaiiied  the  mare's  nose 
in  his  hand.  "  Ah,  but  ydu're  out  of  spirits.  Twopence,"  he 
said.  "  You've  been  'scussing  the  fiscal  policy  o'  the  coontry, 
and  ye  look  to  see  the  price  of  wuts  rise  Ukely.  Good  evening. 
Miss  Early,  I'll  do  your  bidding,"  and  he  opened  the  gate  under 
the  larch  trees  for  her  exit. 

She  cantered  down  the  margin  of  the  turnips  and  waved  her 
hand,  but  he  did  not  see,  for  he  wad  having  high  words  With  the 
woman  at  the  gate. 


CHAP.  Xlll :  THE  CROSS-ROADS  IN 
BAGGOTS  OLD  PARK 

Th£  cross-roads  in  Baggots  Old  Park  is  not  a  favourite  meet  with 
the  Meynell,  and  there  is  little  reason  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
the  country  thereabout  is  more  suited  for  wildfowl  shooting  than 
fox  hunting. 

Baggots  Old  Park  is  a  wilderness  of  many  thousand  acres  extent; 
the  higher  gravelly  mounds  are  covered  with  a  rusty  growth 
of  unpromising  evergreens,  pierced  only  here  and  there  by  the 
double  rut  of  a  sandy  road  and  penetrated  by  long  fingers  of 
partially  drained  bog.  Tradition  and  circumstance  have  made 
it  the  Hebron  of  all  vermin  in  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is 
the  foxes'  city  of  refuge,  and  many  a  hard-pressed  animal  has 
found  a  despaired-of  security  among  its  interminable  hummocks 
of  bilberry  or  pathless  briar  thickets.  It  is  politic  for  the  hand 
of  man  to  strike  upon  Hebron  occasionally ;  moreover,  though 
the  Park  is  the  northern  apex  of  the  Meynell  country,  it  slopes 
to  the  edge  of  the  Chumett  valley,  where  is  a  strip  of  more  ridable 
country,  and  an  unwary  fox,  breaking  on  this  side,  may  afford 
good  sport.  Hence  it  is  that  Baggots  Old  Park  still  appears  on 
the  list  of  their  fixtures,  though,  except  for  two  days  in  the  season, 
it  sleeps  undisturbed  by  hounds  and  horn,  a  hunting  no-man's- 
land,  subarctic  and  forbidding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2drd,  after  a  long  frost  and  frequent 
snow,  even  the  Secretary's  heart  despaired  at  the  vision  of 
brimming  dykes  and  sopping  undergrowth  which  the  Park 
presented. 

"  P'raps  it's  otters  yer  want,"  said  the  smart  young  hunts- 
man with  a  ring  of  remembered  Pytchley  in  his  voice,  and  the 
Secretary  felt  that  the  world  was  all  against  his  conscientious 
conservatism.  The  attendance  moreover  was  small,  the  Maater 
absent,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  showed  a  tendency  to 
materialise  in  quiet  drizzle.  Miss  Early,  who  came  in  a  trap, 
was  almost  the  only  lady  there.  She  felt  herself  out  of  place 
and  retired  up  a  side  lane  to  avoid  greetings ;  her  presence 
there  was  by  chance,  for  Bobin  had  got  or  at  least  given  no  clue, 
''  'Tis  nowt  but  a  coorsing  match,  by  what  I  could  'licit  from 
the  Jew  boy  with  the  buckets,"  so  he  had  spoken  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  leaning  against  Elsie's  stile  of  retreat  with  a 

tendency  to  be  forward — ^it  was,  txa  awkward  interview, 
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Mr.  Mirehouse  came  also  to  the  meet  in  Baggots  Old  t^ark^ 
mounted  and  oathf  ul,  regardless  of  the  pink  ears  of  his  employer. 
He  was  congratulating  himseK  as  the  smartest  turned  out  in  the 
field,  when  under  his  glowering  brows  he  saw  four  very  neat 
pairs  of  white  tops  rounding  the  alder  thicket  below ;  "  Gad," 
said  he,  •"  it's  the  Tepperly  party ;  what  do  they  want  to  come 
here  for  ?  "  Elsie  also  saw  the  troop  and  backed  still  further 
among  the  dripping  boughs. 

"  Our  man's  not  come,"  said  Lord  Wobley  with  something 
like  satisfaction  in  his  voice  ;  "  Dentist,  I  expect,"  and  his  party 
laughed  at  a  fashionable  excuse. 

"  Plenty  of  time  yet,"  said  Panderton,  but  even  as  he  spoke 
the  hounds  were  moving  down  the  road.  They  entered  a  wide 
osier  bed  below  and  almost  at  once  bolted  two  big  foxes  and 
spread  behind.  The  division  favoured  by  the  officials  went  down 
a  heathy  track  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  passed  over  a  dyke  on 
a  rotten  wooden  bridge  a!id  threaded  the  rushy  beds  beyond. 
The  horses  plunged  in  the  thick  ground,  and  only  a  few  lucky 
riders  found  a  winding  cart  track  and  were  able  to  follow.  The 
cries  of  the  chase  were  carried  over  to  Maurice  and  Carling 
who  had  just  entered  the  Park.  They  turned  to  the  left  and 
soon  found  themselves  on  a  wooded  bluff  with  the  hounds  passing 
from  right  to  left  not  many  himdred  yards  before  them.  Yet 
before  they  could  join,  the  fox  had  got  into  a  drain  and  all  the 
foremost  riders  found  was  a  quarrelsome  dozen  of  hounds  giving 
tongue  dolefully  among  the  bog  myrtle  which  covered  the 
intake. 

Four  or  five  similar  experiences  followed  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  whole  day  was  to  pass  in  such  useless  alarms.  Oaths 
dropped  like  leaves  in  November,  and  the  huntsman  recom- 
mended pigeon  shooting  in  those  popular  groves. 

"  Plenty  of  foxes,  at  least,"  said  the  Secretary. 

"  It's  a  ruddy  multitude,"  said  the  huntsman.  "  Slowed 
if  I  ain't  'most  afraid  to  put  the  hounds  in  again,"  he  whined. 
"  Stop  that,  boy ! "  A  whip  pursued  and  brought  back  two 
couples  that  were  picking  up  an  old  trail  on  the  sly. 

They  drew  an  old  gorse  cover  seamed  with  gravel  pits  and 
found.  The  fox  turned  up  to  higher  and  more  open  ground 
and  the  hounds  followed  over  a  brow  of  rolling  hill ;  Maurice 
and  Carling  went  easy  for  they  were  anxious  to  save  their  horses. 
Over  the  hill   they  found  themselves  in   the  Ghumett  valley 
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and  below  them  the  hunt  had  swung  to  the  left  parallel  with 
the  stream.  They  were  able  to  come  up  with  the  ruck  and 
passed  through  the  high-side  of  the  Uttle  village  of  Bewas, 
through  allotments  and  back  lanes  straggling  up  the  hill. 
Beyond  was  a  narrow  hill-side,  intersected  with  hedges  running 
up  from  the  river  to  the  sentinel  clumps  of  Baggots  Old  Park,  but 
the  fox  was  a  young  one  and  could  not  face  the  steep  acclivity. 
The  ground  here  was  terribly  heavy,  and  Maurice  congratulated 
himseU  that,  disregarding  Mr.  Ellen's  advice,  he  had  come  out 
on  his  hireling ;  President,  who  carried  Carling's  more  appro- 
priate weight,  staggered  on  landing  and  went  right  through 
three  fences  running  where  the  take-oS  failed  him.  He  was, 
however,  well  worth  his  money  and  sailed  away  from  Maurice's 
more  moderate  paces.  So  it  was  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  latter 
found  himseU  left  in  a  long  irregular  string  of  tired  and  stumbUng 
riders. 

There  \vas  a  big  hedge  about  three  fields  before  them,  behind 
which  the  ground  fell  away  to  the  other  end  of  nowhere.  Maurice 
watched  his  friend  draw  up  to  it,  steadying  his  pace  and  craning 
his  neck  ;  he  put  President  at  it  and  popped  over  neatly  just  as 
Maurice  cleared  into  the  same  field.  Maurice  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  point  and  decided  to  follow  his  friend's  hne.  Then  his 
ears  pricked  to  a  heavy  gallop  coming  up  right  behind  him,  and 
turning  his  head  he  found  that  another  and  better  mounted 
sportsman  was  making  for  the  same  point.  He  urged  his  tired 
horse,  but  was  annoyed  to  find  himseU  forced  more  and  more 
to  the  right,  down  hill,  where  he  could  see  no  negociable  break 
in  the  obstacle.  They  both  rode  as  at  a  steeplechase,  and  the 
thruster,  leading  by  a  head  and  neck,  came  inaccountably  near 
abeam.  When  within  four  strides  of  the  wide  rotten  ditch 
Maurice  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  a  red  and  white  board 
lying  in  the  hedge  upon  his  left. 

Wire! 

Maurice  pulled  as  instinctively  as  a  'bus  driver  at  the  tinkle 
of  his  bell.  The  little  mare,  curb-jagged  in  full  career,  plunged 
and  reared  in  lion  rampant  attitude,  then  shot  on  her  hocks 
into  the  ditch,  skidding  side-long  in  the  heavy  clay.  But  for 
her  lightness  she  must  have  come  over  backwards.  She  found 
her  footing  cleverly,  however,  and  with  three  fettered  bounds 
brought  her  rider  to  the  bank.  Maurice  was  clinging  round  her 
neck  with  his  teeth  in  her  mane,  the  saddle  was  perched  forward 
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of  her  withers  at  the  angle  of  the  poles  to  the  ecliptic.  She 
shivered  from  head  to  foot,  woebegone  and  draggle-tailed.  Mean- 
while the  competitor  took  the  hedge  with  a  heavy  crash  above 
the  board  and  disappeared  through  a  shower  of  flying  twigs 
and  broken  rails. 

"  He'll  be  marked  for  life,"  thought  Maurice,  "  and  serve 
him  right  for  his  crooked  riding."  Then  he  remembered  that 
he  had  seen  the  man  talking  to  Lord  Wobley  in  Baggots  Old  Park ; 
he  pulled  the  board  out  of  the  hedge  and  found  that  the  stake 
which  should  have  supported  it  had  been  sawed  neatly  through. 
*  4^  «  «  * 

"  What  luck  ?  "  said  Panderton,  meeting  the  clumsy  rider 
at  the  next  check. 

"Fellow  rides  a  d d  polo  pony,"   answered  the  other. 

"  Turns  on  a  dashed  sixpence.  Tell  you,  Fm  lucky  to  be  here — 
I'll  have  a  nice  bill  for  his  lordship,"  he  added,  regarding  his 
horse's  knees. 

Panderton  sought  out  his  host  and  found  him  breathing  his 
horse  beside  the  little  stream  which  divided  the  meadows.  He 
sat  on  a  rail  tapping  his  boots  with  his  hunting-crop.  Sulkily 
he  watched  the  stragglers  coming  up  the  field. 

Panderton  gave  a  garbled  account  and  added,  "  Polock's 
done  up.  Pied  Piper  has  over-reached  himself  in  the  stream 
bottom.  Pity  you  mounted  him  so  heavy ;  for  that  matter, 
this  sort  of  ground's  too  heavy  for  any  of  us." 

Lord  Wobley  nodded.  "  It's  a  day  for  manoeuvre,  not  for 
shock  tactics,"  he  said. 

They  mounted,  for  the  hounds  were  once  more  giving  tongue. 

"  It's  me  or  you  now,"  said  Panderton,  cantering  by  the 
Viscount's  bridle. 

"  I'll  have  a  roll  on  him  if  we  get  back  to  the  Park,"  said  the 
latter.  "  You  keep  your  eye  on  his  friend,"  he  nodded  forward 
towards  Carling's  long  back.  "  He's  a  heavy  brigade  too,  you 
may  do  something  with  him." 

The  whole  field  cantered  down  a  sunken  lane  fitfully  accom- 
panied by  a  squadron  of  colts  across  the  hedge.  At  the  lower 
end  was  a  cottage  behind  a  nettly  ditch.  It  was  odd  to  see  in 
those  hovel  windows  prints  of  smart  young  men  in  riding  breeches, 
and  boys  in  Eton  collars,  but  Snip's  engravings  are  equally  pre- 
tentious in  a  back  valley  as  in  Bond  Street.  Snip  came  to  his 
door,  reviewed  the  troop  with  a  criticising  angle  in  his  neck. 
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Beyond,  tbey  spread  upon  the  sodden  slopes  of  a  ridge  end 

furrow  common  over  which  the  scent  lay  very  muoh  to  the 
hounds'  satisfaction.  The  pace  quickened  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  pack  running  in  a  hollow  arrow  of  tan  ears  and  tail  tips. 
The  lie  of  the  ground  was  exceedingly  bad  for  fast  going,  and 
several  riders,  who  would  face  big  obstacles  with  light  hearts, 
now  went  warily  with  an  eye  for  insidious  dangers,  sidelong 
wheel  tracks,  unexpected  pitches  in  the  ground  or  pot*hole8 
under  disguising  puddles. 

President's  rider  was  not  one  of  these,  however,  and  the 
great  horse  capered  forward  whilst  Carling  bent  in  his  saddle, 
watching  the  sopping  bulge  of  the  common  move  like  a  green 
wheel  under  the  serrated  sky  line  of  Baggots  Old  Park,  *'  making 
the  wide  horizon  spin,"  he  laughed ;  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  forget  Maurice  for  the  moment. 

They  clattered  through  a  farm-yard.  Middent  mop,  pigsty, 
and  row  of  slaughtered  rats  nailed  to  a  wicket  were  the  details 
which  caught  Carling's  fugitive  attention,  but  the  fox  was  out 
of  wind ;  he  resorted  to  trickery,  and  even  Carling  had  had 
enough  of  it  when  the  manoeuvres  of  the  chase  compelled  the 
field  to  ride  through  that  same  f arm*yard  for  the  third  time  in 
twenty  minutes.  Out  of  a  country  of  great  fields  they  came, 
this  third  time,  fields  each  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
area  of  a  thunder  shower,  fields  that  rolled  with  abundant 
contour  and  ran  up  at  their  angles  to  high-standing  isolated 
ash  woods.  Such  a  country  as  a  fox  that  knew  its  business  must 
enjoy,  but  not  the  animal  that  was  bent  on  trickery. 

Midden,  mop  and  pigsty  trotted  by  as  befpre,  but  the  monotony 
was  broken  by  the  presence  of  a  girl,  half  in,  half  out  of  a  high 
dog-cart  whose  wheels  had  stuck  fast  in  a  wide  ditch  where  she 
had  backed  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  riders.  Her  little  cob 
pranced  and  sidled,  and  the  girl  evinced  a  desire  to  run  for 
assistance  to  the  farm,  but  feared  to  step  into  the  slough  that 
surrounded  her. 

Carling  tied  his  horse  to  an  opposite  rail  and  led  the  cob 
forward  with  a  steady  hand. 

^    "  How  very  simple,"  Said  the  girl ;    "  I  thought  I  was  in 
difficulties," 

''  So  you  were,"  said  Carling  netUed,  and  then  he  saw  that  the 
girl  was  much  more  frightened  than  her  words  made  apparent. 

''  Of  course  I  was,"  £^e  said  meekly.    ^'  I  didn't  mean  to  seem 
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ungrateful*  t  might  have  been  upset,  but  you  are  very  tactful 
with  horses." 

Carling  mounted  again  with  a  lump  in  his  throat. 

*'  I'm  sorry  it's  only  with  horses,"  he  said.  His  companion 
would  have  let  the  remark  pass,  but  seeing  that  his  look  was 
fixed  bluntly  upon  her,  she  hardened  her  heart.  "  Do  you  want 
me  to  say,  with  girls  as  well  ?  "  she  asked  with  a  rather  pitiless 
laugh  that  seemed  to  epitomise  all  that  Carling  had  to  learn 
before  he  could  call  himseK  a  lady-killer.  "  By  the  way,  have 
you  seen  Mr.  Mirehouse  ?  He  was  out  this  morning.  I  suppose 
he  must  have  gone  o£E  home." 

Carling  asked  for  information. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  anxious  if  you  don't  know  him." 

"  No,  I  am  a  stranger." 

She  said  *'  indeed  "  in  a  manner  that  pretty  nearly  bid  him 
remain  so  to  her,  and  then  pointed  out  that  the  hounds  were 
running  again. 

Carling  could  not  know  that  this  particular  young  lady  had 
a  "  down  "  just  then  upon  every  mother's  son.  He  cantered 
oS  down  the  lane  and  called  his  late  encounter  a  *^  Regrettable 
Incident."  He  wished,  without  assignable  reason,  that  he 
had  managed  better. 

In  the  high  road  the  field  were  assembled ;  they  sprang  out 
of  it  through  a  well  defined  gap  into  harder  and  better  ground. 
Over  the  second  fence  a  church  spire  came  into  sight,  a  fast 
ten  minutes  forward  and  they  killed  almost  in  the  church- 
yard. 

Most  of  the  field  looked  at  the  clock,  3.45,  and  a  small  troop 
edged  away  under  the  scornful  eye  of  the  Secretary.  Carling 
would  gladly  have  retired,  for  he  was  alarmed  to  see  Maurice 
neither  in  field  nor  in  the  road,  but  the  Secretary  moved  his 
horse  towards  him. 

*'  Mr.  Noonan,  I  believe,"  he  said,  with  a  curt  inclination  of  the 
head.  Carling  put  him  right,  saying  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Maurice's  and  was  stopping  at  Frogamoor  for  a  few  days' 
hunting. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  out  with  us,  Mr.  Carling.  Major  Waring 
is  a  very  generous  supporter  of  ours,  and  I  am  deUghted  to  think 
'we  have  been  able  to  show  some  sport  to  a  member  of  his  con- 
nection." 

Carling  bowed  and  felt  that  flight  was  impossible. 
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After  a  few  words  with  the  Huatsman,  the  Secretary  addressed 
him  again. 

"  We  are  going  to  draw  the  north  end  of  Painter's  Bank." 
he  said.  ''I  hope  we  may  have  something  to  record.  Will 
you  follow  me  ?  " 

He  led  the  way  past  the  village  inn  and  up  a  muddy  track 
behind ;  they  mounted  some  hundreds  of  feet  and  the  Secretary 
teemed  with  anecdotes  of  former  sport  and  local  information. 
The  brow  of  the  rise  they  now  approached  stood  high  above  the 
valley  of  the  Chumett,  and  the  roofs  and  upper  windows  of  a 
fine  house  were  distinguishable  over  half  a  league  of  scattered 
and  undulating  woodland. 

"  That,"  said  the  Secretary,  pointing  with  his  whip,  "  is  a  show 
place,  I  assure  you ;   it  is  called  Endover  Chase." 

The  name  meant  nothing  to  Carling.  He  was  contrasting  the 
civility  of  the  little  brewer  sportsman  with  the  surly  off-hand 
treatment  he  had  received  last  year  from  the  coal-owning  Secre- 
tary of  a  northern  hunt ;  he  was  trying  to  credit  this  to  his 
own  smart  clothes  rather  than  to  the  Major's  liberality  when 
a  report  reached  his  ears,  a  report  of  the  sort  that  is  sometimes 
bred  to  give  an  epic  or  tragic  character,  a  crisis  and  a  motif,  to 
a  fast  run,  a  gossip  dear  to  the  danger-loving  fox-hunting  imagina- 
tion. It  was  said  that  a  man  had  been  killed  about  a  mile  this 
side  of  Rewas.  All  Carling's  anxiety  for  his  friend's  safety 
returned  and  he  sought  eagerly  among  the  tale-bearers  for  the 
origin  of  the  story.  He  felt  a  little  easier  on  hearing  the  man's 
name  given  as  Mirehouse,  and  turned  to  descend  the  lane  he  had 
just  mounted.  Half  way  down  he  met  two  riders  in  conversa- 
tion ;  they  drew  out  of  'his  way  and  one  of  them  courteously 
addressed  him.  The  speaker  had  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
guardsman,  but  his  voice  had  a  strong  American  or  Colonial 
twang,  and  his  eye  was  infected  with  ill-humour. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  leaving  us  so  soon.  We  shall  have 
some  sport  yet,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  fairing  up."  He  looked 
upwards,  and  again  at  Carling. 

*'  I  am  anxious  about  a  friend.  I  hear  there  has  been  a 
fatality,"  stammered  Carling,  surprised  at  so  unnecessary  an 
attention  from  a  stranger. 

The  two  riders  regarded  one  another  and  then  the  first  speaker 
answered,  "  I  hope  your  fears  may  be  groundless,"  and  they 
passed  on. 
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It  was  Panderton  who  had  fipoken.  **  Perhaps  Maitland  did 
not  make  sach  a  fool  of  himself  after  all,"  he  said,  but  his  com- 
panion answered  nothing.  Panderton  felt  outraged  that  either 
wing  of  the  opposing  force  should  be  able  to  draw  off  from  the 
field  unscathed. 


CHAP.  XIV  :  AN  UNPLEASANT  END  TO 
A  DAY'S  HUNTING 

"  Wabb  wire/*  cried  Maurice,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  waved  the 
board  in  a  vain  attempt  to  deflect  the  course  of  a  hard-riding 
old  gentleman  who  came  thundering  across  the  field  behind  him. 
Either  due  notice  was  necessary  for  the  penetration  of  warning 
into  that  grizzly  and  obstinate  skull,  or  distrust  of  so  cowardly  a 
refusal  as  he  had  just  witnessed  hardened  the  old  fellow's  heart. 
In  any  case,  the  veteran  jammed  his  elbows  in  as  though  deter- 
mined to  make  up  ground.  He  was  mounted  on  an  immoderately 
big-boned  and  very  powerful  grey  mare  which  he  put  at  the 
fence  with  evident  confidence  in  its  abilities.  Maurice  saw  a 
sour-tempered,  hard-bitten  old  face  turned  on  him  for  an  instant 
and  then  watched  the  leap  with  the  feelings  of  a  child  in  the 
presence  of  lighted  rockets. 

The  mare  rose  through  the  hedge  on  a  prodigious  spread  of 
limb,  and  the  top  three  strands  of  wire  sprang  from  their  fixings, 
seen  for  a  moment  like  the  lines  of  a  musical  score  against  the 
cloudy  sky.  She  rocked  in  air  and  spun  head  downwards 
under  a  cry  that  seemed  to  darken  the  landscape,  whether  from 
horse  or  man  or  both,  going  up  in  Anathema  to  the  Principality  of 
chance.  The  last  Maurice  saw  was  the  grey  speckled  belly  of  the 
mara  with  girths  flying  wide  and  the  hind-legs  kicking  at  heaven 
in  an  agony  of  supplication.  The  thud  followed  with  a  loud 
spinal  snap. 

Maurice  waited  for  applause,  it  was  a  clever  trick — horse  and 
man  set  spinning  so  deftly,  as  a  conjuror  spins  the  hat  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  first  row  of  the  stalls,  over  in  an  instant,  and 
that  snap — the  conjuror  flicks  his  fingers  and  the  hat  disappears  ; 
why,  the  whole  house  must  cheer !  Yet  Maurice  waited  in 
vain. 

As  he  clambered  over  the  hedge  he  understood  why  there  was 
no  cheering,  why  the  gentleman  in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls 
boggled  in  his  admiration — ^was  not  the  juggler  a  clumsy  fellow 
with  a  long  nose  and  a  duffer  face  who  had  played  the  trick  with 
the  wrong  hat  and  had,  moreover,  horribly  smashed  and  mangled 
it? 

The  mare  lay  in  the  ditch  in  an  obviously  disvertibrated  posi- 
tion ;  the  unfortunate  animal  squealed  continuously,  pashing  the 

clods  with  her  forefeet.    Maurice  gave  no  thought  to  the  rider,  he 

lod 
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must  end  that  pain,  rid  God's  world  of  the  shriek  of  it.  He 
jumped  astride  the  ditch  and  brought  his  hunting-crop  down  on 
the  mare's  skull,  once,  twice,  a  shower  of  blows — ^no  good !  He 
jumped  to  the  bank  and  stamped,  for  the  dithers  of  Butcherdom 
rose  through  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  continued  to  do  so  long 
after  the  unfortunate  animal  was  released  from  pain ;  for,  while 
Maurice  sought  for  some  weapon  more  serviceable  than  his 
hunting-crop,  the  disabled  mare  rolled  suddenly  from  the  ditch 
and  died  in  a  frantic  e£Eort  to  rise.  In  its  last  agony  its  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  Maurice,  who  was  reminded  by  this  look  of  the 
eyes  of  an  old  gentleman  seen  long  ago  that  complained  of  cold 
soup  and  draughts  down  the  back  of  his  neck  to  the  waiters  of  a 
city  restaurant.  Strange  that  things  tragic  should  have  the 
tags  of  things  so  ludicrous  ! 

All  was  over  and  Maurice  stroUed  off,  but  suddenly  remembered 
that  there  was  human  wreckage  to  attend  to. 

The  rider  had  been  flipped  some  paces  down  the  hill  and  lay 
unconscious  spread  eagle  on  his  back.  His  chest  and  face  were 
coated  with  clay  and  when  Maurice  raised  his  head  a  slosh  of 
blood  and  teeth  issued  from  his  mouth  and  hung  like  a  valance 
under  his  ragged  grey  moustache.  The  man  was  evidently 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  for  a  moment  later  he  was 
violently  and  repeatedly  sick. 

Maurice  did  all  that  he  could  think  of,  made  a  pillow  of  his 
saddle,  wiped  his  face  and  undid  his  collar  and  waistcoat,  found 
his  flask  and  tried  to  give  him  some  brandy,  but  the  old  fellow's 
features  were  screwed  up  and  the  face  grew  purple,  so  hard  did 
the  breath  come.  His  hands  and  limbs  were  cold  and  Maurice 
set  himself  to  chafe  them  with  the  utmost  energy. 

The  sound  of  wheels  fell  upon  his  ear  and  instantly  he  was  off 
for  help.  Three  hundred  feet  below  him  a  trap  was  passing 
rapidly  away  along  the  Chumett  valley  road.  He  ran  crying 
loudly  and  the  trap  still  rattled  away  from  him.  Was  he  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  damaged  man  and  the  dead  horse  ?  Then  he 
gave  his  legs  and  lungs  separate  chances.  He  ran  and  stopped 
to  shout.    The  trap  pulled  up  and  waited  his  arrival. 

Maurice  told  his  story  and  begged  the  man  to  get  help,  a 
shutter  and  a  doctor  and  bearers. 

"  Know  the  gentleman's  name,  sir  ?  "  said  the  driver,  a  very 
respectful  groom  in  his  stable  suit. 

'*  Not  I,"  said  Maurice,  and  was  proceeding  to  a  description, 
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but  suddenly  pulled  the  injured  man's  flask  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  There's  his  monogram,"  he  said,  "  make  anything  of  that  ?  '* 
The  groom  bent  and  took  it  from  his  hand. 

"  Oh !  "  he  said,  "  I've  looked  for  this  a  number' of  years,  a 
more  obstinate  old — "  then  he  remembered  that  he  was  speaking 
to  a  gentleman,  "  this  belongs  to  Mr.  Mirehouse,  sir,"  and  he  at 
once  joined  Maurice  in  his  search  for  help. 

They  found  a  lout  shying  stones  at  a  squirrel-  Him  they 
took  unwilling,  slow-eyed,  dreamy,  but  of  great  strength,'  and 
then,  despairing  of  further  succour,  selected  and  dishinged  a 
strong  wicket,  opening  into  the  road  near  by. 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  a  sad  old  tramp  hopped  by ;  just 
beyond  them  he  stopped. 

"  Is  firewood  dear  in  this  country,"  he  whined,  "  or  why  do 
folks  steal  gates  ?  " 

The  last  two  words  he  pronounced  with  an  effort  at  indigna- 
tion as  an  old  war-master  may  try  to  whoop  to  the  foe.  He  was 
satisfied  with  a  partial  success  and  hitched  his  rags  about  him  as 
though  they  had  been  a  toga,  glaring  at  the  petrified,  trio. 

"  Why  do  folks  steal  gates  ?  "  he  cried  again  in  great  excite- 
ment, using  the  words  as  an  oratorical  spring-board. 

"*And  the  gates  therefor,  were  of  cinnamon  wood  richly 
wrought,'  you  will  find  the  words  of  our  text  in  Bangs  II.  four  to 
twenty-five.  Oh !  my  brethren,  were  these  words — sweet 
words — addressed  by  Behemoth  to  the  babes  in  the  wood  ?  I 
trow  not." 

The  violence  of  his  negative  upset  his  memory  and  he  returned 
to  his  original  question. 

"  Why  do  folks  steal  gates  ?  " 

He  protruded  his  lower  lip  ;  his  eye  became  the  battlefield  of 
argument  and  his  hands  moved  before  him  as  though  to  arrange 
papers.  Maurice  knew  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  important 
witness  before  a  Royal  Commission,  but  the  old  tramp  got  no 
further  than  a  self-important  sniflf  and  "  let  me  put  it  to  you  this 
way,  my  lords ;  gates  are  used  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  United  Eangdom " — ^and  then  the  groom  cut  him  short 
telling  him  to  take  a  comer  of  the  wicket,  which  he  appeared 
ready  enough  to  do. 

They  carried  down  the  unfortunate  suflEerer  and,  taking  the 
seat  out  of  the  trap,  laid  him  on  rugs  upon  the  floor ;  breathing 
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appeared  easier  but  the  insane  jolting  and  twitching  continued 
worse  than  before.  The  groom  offered  to  ride  Maurice's  mare 
for  the  doctor. 

"  You  walk  the  trap  along  this  way,  sir,  and  you'll  find  the 
lodge  gates  about  half  a  mile  along  the  road  on  your  right,  you 
can't  miss  them." 

Maurice  nodded  and  called  to  his  assistants  whom  he  paid 
with  a  couple  of  half-crowns.  He  left  them  blinking  at  the 
money,  but  before  he  rounded  the  comer  the  tramp's  voice  was 
raised. 

"  It's  want  of  push,  sir.  Want  of  push,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says," 
he  was  crying,  and  Maurice  looking  round  saw  the  old  fellow  in 
an  attitude  of  "  push  " — ^Atlas  increasing  the  interval  between 
earth  and  heaven — chest  out,  fists  and  elbows  crisped,  and 
cheeks  puffed,  he  was  glaring  at  the  stolid  yokel  as  a  self-made 
merchant  may  glare  at  a  dissolute  and  useless  son,  endeavouring 
to  inspire  the  young  man  with  a  desire  to  rise  in  the  world. 

The  lodge  and  gates  to  which  Maurice  was  directed  proved 
to  be  of  considerable  pretensions.  The  drive  which  they  pro- 
tected ran  for  fully  half  a  mile  between  dense  laurel  bushes,  from 
which  it  derived  a  gloom  suitable,  one  would  have  thought,  to  the 
corpse-access  of  some  fantastic  burial  ground ;  the  slow  progress 
of  the  little  trap  and  its  prostrate  charge  gave  creepy  possibility 
to  the  thought.  Maurice  persevered,  however,  with  rising 
spirits ;  in  a  while  the  laurels  receded,  and  showed  him  at  long 
range  a  house  built  in  three  wings,  the  central  portion  of  which 
was  designed  with  pillars  and  arches  round  the  second  storey 
windows  on  either  side  of  a  big  archway  communicating  with 
the  grounds  beyond.  The  drive  wound  to  the  right,  and  dusk 
was  falling  as  Maurice  trudged  up  the  avenue.  A  dream  of  frost 
was  in  the  air  and  the  smell  of  burning  weeds  came  from  the 
garden ;  Maurice  began  to  enjoy  his  adventure  just  as  it  was 
coming  to  an  end. 

He  fell  a  victim  to  his  instinct  of  managership,  and  the  house- 
keeper who  was  called  to  the  door  found  Maurice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  a  dramatic  figure  with  its  feet  wide  apart,  its  hat 
shoved  back  on  its  head  and  its  hands  clasped  behind  its  back ; 
**  might  have  been  a  showman,"  she  said  later,  "  standing  there 
talking  Hamlet  and  the  poor  old  gentleman  moaning."  Indeed, 
Maurice's  account  of  himself  and  his  charge  was  full  of  exhorta- 
tion and  warning ;  he  had  his  stilts  on,  he  was  making  the  most 
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(d  the  oooafiion.  He  waB  not  apt  to  B3anpathise  with  suffering. 
Help  was  qoiokly  obtained  and  Maurice  turned  away,  not  knowing 
where  he  should  find  his  horse,  when  the  housekeeper  civilly 
offered  him  shdter  and  refreshment  till  the  groom  should  re- 
turn. 

Tea  was  served  him  in  a  little  low-panelled  room  opening  out 
of  the  hall,  and,  after  satisfying  his  appetite,  Maurice  strolled  to 
the  window.  The  room  was  unlit  except  by  the  fire,  and  the 
aspect  without  was  equally  gloomy ;  the  window  commanded  an 
old-fashioned  croquet  lawn  of  moderate  extent  surrounded  by 
yews  whose  motioning  boughs  deprived  the  enclosure  of  the  last 
rays  of  the  satin-shining  west. 

Thought  ran  in  evil  grooves  in  Maurice's  mind  ;  the  miserable 
old  man  upstairs,  the  barbarous  plot  which  restdted  in  his  dis- 
ablement ;  Maurice  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  drawn 
the  groom's  attention  to  the  state  of  the  wire  board.  Then  his 
thoughts  returned  to  Kirkby  Overblow,  and  he  compared  the 
trifling  lawn  in  front  of  him  with  the  fir-wood  of  that  place,  the 
stuffiness  about  him  with  that  huddled  seU-reliant  sheep-citadel 
which  made  the  rocky  acres  pay. 

His  musings  were  diverted  by  the  entrance  of  his  hostess ; 
her  gentle  manner  and  even  tones  brought  him  to  his  everyday 
self ,  more  easily  than  a  sprightly  or  self-possessed  entry  could 
have  done.  Thanks  and  inquiries  passed  between  them,  and 
Maurice,  true  to  his  custom  of  never  giving  away  information, 
returned  an  evasive  account  of  the  accident ;  he  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  the  doctor  was  not  seriously  alarmed  and  raised  his 
hat  from  the  table. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  the  lady,  laying  her  hand  across  his  arm. 
"  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  let  you  go  hke  this.  You  are 
not  of  these  parts  and  it  is  already  late  for  a  long  ride.  We  have 
made  use  of  both  yourself  and  your  horse,  and  now  to  turn  you 
out !  No,  indeed — ^my  niece  would  never  forgive  me."  She 
told  him  she  had  a  room  ready  for  him.  "  In  the  morning  that 
will  be  time  enough." 

The  invitation  was  not  entirely  unexpected  and  Maurice 
accepted  with  gratitude,  for  he  was  tired  and  lonely. 

"  You  are  a  bird  of  passage,"  she  said,  after  they  had  unbent 
a  little,  "  and  we  are  very  stay-at-home.  That  will  make  our 
evening  the  more  interesting,  I  hope." 

^'  That  reminds  me/'  said  Maurice,  *'  X  must  send  a  couple  of 
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telegrams."  He  stepped  to  the  writing  table,  and  took  out  a 
sheet  of  note-paper.  The  printed  address  at  once  caught  his  eye — 
Endover  Chase !  The  name  had  been  staring  at  him  for  the  last 
half  hour  from  that  correspondence  case  and  he  had  not  had  the 
interest  to  decipher  the  letters  in  the  gloom. 
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Why  did  Maurice  hesitate  for  a  moment  ?  Why  not  forge  some 
violent  excuse,  urge  it  with  a  vehemence  proportional  to  its 
absurdity  and  quit  those  dangerous  premises  without  more  ado  ? 

It  was  no  mistaken  reverence  for  good  manners  which  pre- 
vented him,  rather  a  desire  to  assure  himself  that  Miss  Early's 
preference  for  him  was  no  mere  back-fire  of  coquetry  and  an 
instinct  of  interest  in  the  mistress  of  so  fine  a  house.  ' 

So  Maurice  sent  his  two  telegrams,  one  to  his  uncle,  and  one  to 
Carling,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  meet  at  an  Hotel  in  Ash- 
bourne, and  a  moment  later  found  himself  smartly  medicined  for 
his  weakness  by  his  own  slighted  conquest. 

"  I  am  dehghted  to  hear  that  you  have  accepted  my  aunt's 
invitation  to  dine  and  spend  the  night,"  said  Elsie,  but  her  well- 
balanced  manner  confessed  an  equipoise  of  some  unmentioned 
emotion  other  than  dehght. 

They  spoke  of  the  accident  and  Elsie  questioned  him  closely, 
holding  up  her  hand  in  its  chained  mufF  to  quiet  her  aunt's 
information.  She  made  no  pretence  of  being  satisfied  with 
Maurice's  accouiit  of  the  fall,  f eeUng  sure  that  Lord  Wobley's  name 
should  appear  at  the  crisis  of  the  story. 

"  I  must  speak  with  Mr.  Mirehouse  at  once,"  she  said,  shpping 
off  her  furs  and  taking  the  pins  out  of  her  astrakhan  cap  ;  but  her 
aunt  would  not  allow  it,  and,  when  her  authority  met  with  dis- 
regard, which  surprised  no  one,  she  claimed  that  Mr.  Mirehouse 
was  still  unconscious. 

"  Where  are  his  woujids  ?  "  asked  Elsie. 

"The  doctor  says  his  head  is\3ut  and  several  teeth  knocked 
out,  just  as  Mr.  Noonan  has  told  you." 

Elsie  considered  this  a  mere  coincidence. 

"  There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  fall  ?  "  she  said  in  a  pointed 
effort  for  the  truth  which  seemed  to  her  aunt  bad  mannered, 
and  to  Maurice  the  most  natural  distrust  in  the  world. 

He  signified  a  negative. 

"You  triumph  then,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  resignation, 
"  in  your  own  good  time  no  doubt  you  will  make  all  plain." 

"  My  dear,"  exclaimed  the  elder  lady,  "  we  have  no  reason  to 
discredit  Mr.  Noonan's  account." 

"  I  don't  think  such  a  fall  is  the  result  of  the  ordinary  risks  of 

the  hunting  field,"  said  the  niece,  "  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Noonan 
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is  not  otfended  with  my  distrust,  I  give  him  credit  for  the  best 
motives  for  his  concealment." 

The  footman  showed  Maurice  his  room  and  bath-room  ad- 
joining, and  he  indulged  in  a  long  toast  before  the  fire  till  the 
scorching  tail  of  his  shirt  warned  him  further  oflF. 

He  saw  thrbugh  her,  "  yes — ^Miss  Beryl,  wily  child,"  he 
thought.  "  She  pretends  to  regard  me  as  discredited,  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  salted  mine."  He  shook  his  head  and  slipped  into 
his  steaming  bath. 

Inquiry  of  the  man  who  laid  out  his  clothes  was  very  natural 
and  Maurice  learned  that  Mr.  Mirehouse  was  land-agent  in  an 
absentee  casual  manner  to  the  estate,  and  that  he  lived  in  a 
separate  wing,  and  only  dined  with  Miss  Early  and  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Partridge.  He  was,  indeed,  an  executor  of  old  Sir  John 
Early's  will,  to  whom  he  had  been  brother-in-law  by  his  second 
wife,  Elsie's  stepmother,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  trustees  so 
far  as  to  obtain  a  post  of  comfort  out  of  the  property,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  land-agency  but  which  was  in  reahty  no  more 
than  a  good-natured  hanger-on-ship  which  his  overbearing  manner 
and  fire-eating  egotism  coloured  As  something  much  more  imposing. 

Maurice,  however,  profited  by  the  old  gentleman's  presence 
in  the  house ;  he  entered  his  shirt  and  dress  suit.  He  was 
convinced  he  was  not  understudying  Dan  Leno,  but  the  big 
looking-glass  slanting  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  drawing-room, 
asserted  it  unhesitatingly,  bating  the  reddened  nose.  The 
ladies,  however,  good-naturedly  set  him  at  his  ease,  and  Miss 
Early  pinned  up  his  coat  tails  and  turned  back  his  cufl«  to  reveal 
the  second  knuckles  of  his  fingers ;  at  one  moment  she  seemed 
inclined  to  transfer  the  brooch  from  her  own  shoulder  to  his 
gaping  waistcoat,  but  thought  better  of  it  again,  musing  over 
him  with  three  pins  between  fier  lips.  Her  eye  throughout 
dinner  seemed  to  pasture  on  his  defects,  his  tortoise-like  collar, 
and  the  wide  hiatus  in  his  shirt  front,  and  his  hand  travelled 
alternately  to  either  breach  in  his  defences. 

A  battle  of  precedence  occurred  in  the  dining-room,  where 
both  ladies  moved  towards  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Elsie  occupied  it  without  appearing  to  notice  Mrs.  Partridge's 
discomfiture,  and  made  of  herself  an  oppressively  serious  hostess 
throughout  the  meal.  She  directed  herself  chiefly  to  Maurice 
without  any  visible  pleasure  in  the  dialogue.  A  very  fine  dinner 
was  served  and  yet  she  spoke  of  simplicity  with  a  wry  smile 
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and  dropped  her  g's ;   there  was  no  animation  in  her  manner, 
and  she  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  meal  a  ceremony  of  boredom. 

Wines  were  mentioned,  and  Maurice  was  expected  to  set  the 
ladies  right  and  take  an  interest  in  Sir  John's  stock  of  a  wine 
he  had  never  heard  of. 

"  Basil  Hope  is  at  King's,  is  he  not  ?  "  said  Miss  Early  turning 
to  her  aunt,  "  do  you  know  him,  Mr.  Noonan." 

Maurice  said  that  he  did  and  laughed,  for  there  were  some  odd 
stories  attached  to  the  name  which  he  would  have  repeated  if 
questioned. 

"  He  is  a  second  cousin  of  mine,"  she  said,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  Maurice's  amusement  and  he  was  forced  to  be  as  formal 
as  herself  whilst  the  relationship  of  Basil  Hope  became  a  matter 
of  debate  between  the  two  ladies. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said  after  a  minute,  "  he  is  rather  ridiculed  at 
Cambridge.  He  brought  some  friends  over  here  once — ^I 
thought  them  quite  unworthy,  and  I  think  they  called  him 
*  Dragon  Rouge.'  It  is  a  silly  practice  calling  one's  acquaintances 
by  other  than  their  right  names,  at  least  when  those  names  are 
worth  having.  People  hereabouts  are  more  feudal  than  under- 
graduates, I  suppose ;  at  any  rate  they  don't  laugh  at  Basil  or  his 
family." 

With  gravity  undisturbed,  she  made  of  herself  a  frou-frou  and  a 
county  historian,  to  his  abashment  and  then  called  attention  to 
his  silence,  "  but  this  can't  be  very  interesting  to  Mr,  Noonan," 
she  said  once  or  twice. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Partridge,  "  that,  Mr.  Mirehouse 
being  laid  up,  you  won't  get  your  usual  game  of  chess  to-night ; 
or  does  Mr.  Noonan  play  ?  " 

Miss  Early  turned  to  Maurice  with  a  gesture  of  invitation. 

"You  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  beating,  won't  you, 
Master  Zeus  ?  "  she  said,  and  her  hand  stroked  the  air  a  few 
inches  from  his  shoulder. 

Maurice  played  chess  at  Cambridge,  which  waa  as  much  as  to 
say  he  could  beat  all  his  immediate  friends,  yet  he  hesitated  here. 
The  girl's  caressive  manner  and  sudden  reference  to  a  meeting 
which  her  whole  bearing  disowned  warned  him  of  a  trap. 

"  What  is  the  stake  to  be  ?  "  he  asked,  and  looking  in  her  eyes 
he  read  at  once  the  answer. 

The  young  heiress's  grande-dame  attitude  during  dinner  had 
surprised  him  with  a  knowledge  of  his  own  impudence  in  staying 
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a  moment  longer  than  necessary  in  her  house.  It  was  a  bit  of 
acting  and  it  had  cowed  and  discomfited  him.  Victory  No  I., 
the  ball  to  him,  victory  No.  11.,  the  dinner  to  her.  Now  she 
offered  to  him  and  to  herself  an  opportunity  to  prove  which  had 
the  stronger  purpose,  which  should  have  their  way.  Win,  and 
he  might  walk  out  of  that  house  a  free  man,  lose,  and  he  must 
walk  at  Miss  Early's  chariot  wheels  through  life,  or  until  she 
tired  of  him. 

It  was  all  written  on  the  domineering  balance  of  her  head  and 
taunting  derision  of  her  eyes. 

A  courtship  in  fancy  between  two  self-willed  young  people 
to  be  settled  by  the  game  which  is  essentially  the  arbitrament  of 
wit.  It  seemed  to  him  fitting,  and  he  expressed  great  pleasure  in 
acceding. 

He  left  his  cigarette  half  finished  and  found  his  antagonist  in 
the  hall,  the  firelit  end  of  which  was  screened  off  and  was  cum- 
bered with  several  large  easy  chairs,  a  tall  lamp  and  a  chess-table 
already  set.  Elsie  sat  on  the  wide  padded  fender  and  the  great 
ceiling  above  played  a  capricious  shadow-show  of  her  bent  head 
in  the  drowsy  flickering  firelight. 

Maurice  seated  himself  on  the  other  end  of  the  fender  and 
looked  up  to  the  portrait,  panelled  in  the  carved  chimney-piece. 
"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Sir  Simon  Early,  my  grandfather." 

It  showed  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  circumspectly  costumed, 
wearing  ex-fashionable  whiskers  such  as  to  modem  minds  recall 
John  the  Baptist  and  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

"  Not  much  like  you,"  said  Maurice,  for  there  was  a  singular 
want  of  dash  in  the  symetricaUy  hirsute  face  above  him. 

"  No,  I  don't  owe  my  looks  to  him,"  she  tossed  her  head  back- 
wards, and  Maurice  felt  reproached,  in  that  it  was  necessary  that  a 
pretty  girl  should  beat  him  at  chess  in  order  to  convince  him  of 
her  beauty.  He  continued  to  gaze  at  the  irreproachable  flabbi- 
ness  overhead. 

"  You  seem  interested  in  my  ancestor,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  soon  have  a  right  to  know  my  grandfather's  history. 
Are  we  going  to  play  ?  " 

They  sat  down  with  the  chess  table  between  them,  and  Maurice 
shuffled  a  black  and  a  white  pawn  in  his  hands ;  Elsie  tapped, 
his  right  fist  with  her  fan  and  it  was  the  white  pawn. 

She  gave  him  Buy  Lopez'  gambit  and  he  refused  it,  marvelling 
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at  his  own  whim.  Three  moves  later  his  originality  was  punished ; 
he  lost  two  pawns,  and  a  bishop  escaped  rather  tousled  from  the 
fray.  The  centre  squares  were  securely  in  Miss  Early's  pos- 
session. 

"Familiarity  with  principles  breeds  contempt  of  rules," 
said  Miss  Early  drily.  Maurice  only  grinned  and  planned  a  fresh 
campaign.  A  few  moves  later  white  established  a  knight  in  near 
proximity  to  the  black  king ;  it  was  time  for  a  counter-stroke, 
and  Maurice  brought  his  queen  down  to  a  commanding  position, 
pausing  for  a  moment  with  his  finger  on  its  tip. 

"  Ever  heard  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  Mr.  Noonan  ?  "  said  Elsie, 
and  stalemated  the  queen  with  her  other  knight. 

Thought  was  necessary  to  extricate  the  unfortunate  piece, 
but  Elsie's  fan  continued  to  winnow  impatiently ;  her  attitude 
was  distracting  to  aU  generalship,  but  Maurice  refused  to  be 
hurried  though  he  sympathised  with  railway  officials  in  the 
importimate  lady  difficulty. 

Next  move  he  castled  his  king,  and  soon  after  exchanged  queens. 
Mrs.  Partridge  came  in  and  further  embarrassed  him  by  demanding 
his  attention  on  gruesome  details  of  Mr.  Mirehouse's  condition. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  am  playing  a  game  wnich  I 
particularly  don't  w^ant  to  lose." 

The  words  were  the  effect  of  panic. 

Maurice  glanced  at  his  opponent,  ^he  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  ; 
she  made  an  indignant  movement  in  her  chair  and  put  the  back 
of  her  hand  up  as  though  she  would  throw  the  pieces  down  ;  her 
chin  jumped  and  puckered  and  her  forehead  filled  with  colour. 
Maurice  was  becoming  brutalised  and  his  lips  parted  in  a  grin 
which  could  only  have  an  insulting  meaning.  The  girl  was  shaken 
and  offended,  but  she  got  the  better  of  her  anger,  and  bent  her 
mind  on  the  chess-board  with  greater  effort  than  before.  Her 
right  hand  still  rested  on  her  waist  and  her  left  fanned  with 
puj:pose.  Mrs.  Partridge  moved  away  with  her  head  rather 
iiigh,  and  they  were  alone  again. 

Elsie's  star  appeared  to  set  in  sympathy  with  her  drooping 
felicity  and  Maurice  gathered  courage  from  the  very  callousness  of 
his  mood.  A  well-planned  combination  of  his  castle  and  bishop 
drove  Elsie's  pawns  out  of  shape,  and  a  row  of  white  captives  grew 
under  Maurice's  gaping  shirt  front.  He  had  the  game  in  hand, 
planning  for  all  issues  almost  up  to  the  coup  de  grace^  and  his 
brain    effervesced    with    sour  speeches    for    the    triumphant 
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moment.  Vae  victis  is  a  good  motto,  he  thoo^t,  Mid  be  j^omified 
full  swing  to  his  vindictive  crowing. 

"  Who  is  the  French  Emperor  now  ?  "  he  said  discovering 
check  for  the  third  time  running.  Elsie  winced  and  parried  the 
check  but  refused  to  catch  Maurice's  eye. 

"  Mr.  Noonan,"  said  a  voice  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  your  game  but — "  and  Maurice  walked  over  to 
meet  Mrs.  Partridge.  He  learnt  that  Mr.  Mirehouse  had  returned 
to  consciousness  with  a  violent  thirst  for  tobacco  ;  his  cigarette- 
case  was  believed  to  be  in  the  dress  coat  which  Maurice  wore. 
Maurice  felt  in  the  breast  and  tail  pockets  and  produced  it,  re- 
turning to  the  fire.  He  found  Miss  Early  lying  back  in  her  chair 
with  sorceress  written  in  every  curve  of  her  figure,  but  her  eyes 
received  hiin  sadly. 

''  I  have  moved,"  she  said,  and  Maurice  sat  down  to  the  boM?d 
again,  but  a  break  in  attention  is  the  arch-disaster  in  a  close- 
fought  game.  Maurice's  great  combination  was  gone ;  be  had 
miscalculated  a  knight's  move.  The  knight  was  to  have  taken 
two  steps  and  given  check  which  should  be  only  three  moves 
from  mate.  How  could  he  have  made  such  a  mistake !  Still, 
with  a  little  patience,  the  knight  was  skilfully  manoeuvred  though 
Elsie's  castles  baited  his  king  shockingly.  He  put  the  king,  in  a 
secure  corner,  an  unimportant  portion  of  the  board.  Then  the 
lace  at  Elsie's  elbow  flew  u]^  with  the  energy  of  her  motion  ;  she 
moved  a  pawn  and  discovered  check  from  the  white  bishop. 
That  moment  Maurice  saw  it  all.  He  did  not  need  to  look  at 
the  board ;  he  visualised  it  on  the  ceiling,  the  huddle  of  black 
pieces  clustering  together  in  the  comer,  and  the  long  diagonal 
ray  of  the  bishop  waving  from  far  away.  He  looked  at  the 
victress,  there  was  no  triumph  there ;  her  head  was  turned 
towards  the  fire,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  lick  up  the  flames ; 
her  hps  moved  and  met.  *'  Checkmate,"  she  said  almost  wearily. 
She  feared  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  game,  and  yet  more 
feared  digression.  Maurice  looked  at  the  board — ^no  way  of 
escape.  Then,  as  simply  as  if  it  were  a  rubric  in  the  prayer-book, 
he  pushed  the  chess-table  to  one  side  and  seated  himself  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  he  slid  his  arm  beneath  her  waist,  and  covered 
her  hair  with  kisses ;  the  brown  tendrils  twisted  and  curled  into 
his  senses,  rich  and  pleasant  and  dehcious  as  an  Indian  perfume. 
*'  The  game  is  yours,"  he  said,  ''  and  I  am  yours."  Where  there 
is  logic,  there  can  be  no  flattery,  but  Elsie  wae  satisfied ;   hef 
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head  spun  on  her  neck  and  Maurice  was  paid  with  warm  impul- 
sive coin  of  love,  teiadei^  brittle  and  fitkgtnecitary  by  th^  ixttensd 
heat  of  its  foundry  in  the  heart,  but  taking  the  stam]>  o|  beauty 
from  the  delicate  half -pouting  lips  that  gave  it  issue  and  effect. 
Wild,  questioning,  answer-feariiig  eyes,  captured  his  gaz^  aitd 
wavered  over  his  face.  It  w'ad  necessary  to  s(nswer  this  frightened 
interrogatory  with  loud  assurances,  and  to  carry  an  invasion  of 
caresses  into  the  enemy*s  country  ;  there  was  no  other  way  since 
this  terrible  pawn's  move,  anct  Maurice  honestly  discharged  his 
duty  with  a  dash  and  intensity  that  were  not  entirely  acted. 


(C 


CHAP.  XVI  :  A  RIDE  THROUGH 
THE  CHASE 

It  was  the  ebb  tide  of  emotion,  and  Maurice  and  Elsie  sat  on 
the  padded  fender  by  the  neglected  fire. 

*'  And  Sir  Simon  Early,"  said  Maurice.  "  I  have  a  right  to  his 
history ; "  he  was  anxious  by  any  means  to  assist  the  summits 
of  the  world  of  fact  in  issuing  from  the  flood  of  feeling. 

"  Oh  !  grandpapa,"  said  Elsie,  "  yes  he  was  a  very  great  man, 
all  I  know  about  him  is  that  he  spent  £50,000  in  a  contested 
election  for  Derby  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  electors  jibbed  at  him 
because  he  had  a  slave  estate  in  Barbadoes.  However,  he  was 
so  popular  that  when  he  married  a  fortnight  after  the  polling 
day,  they  picked  up  hundreds  of  those  little  round  scented 
things. — ^What  are  they  called — ^in  the  bridal  coach. 
Confetti  ?  "  said  Maurice  ready  to  help. 
No,  rotten  eggs,"  said  Miss  Early  and  hugged  herself  in  one 
corner  of  the  chair.  "  That  is  grandfather  Early,  and  now 
grandfather  Noonan,  what  about  him  ?  " 

Maurice  had  never  thought  about  his  grandfather — ^he  might 
have  kept  geese  on  a  common  or  driven  a  stage-coach.  He  could 
only  bow.  "  You  learn  now  how  infinite  has  been  your  conde- 
scension," he  said. 

Protestations  followed. 

When  Maurice  pulled  the  bed-clothes  round  him  that  night  his 
mind  was  strangely  divided ;  few  young  men  of  twenty,  he  knew, 
had  the  near  prospect  of  tucking  in  the  sheets  round  an  heiress, 
and  he  had  a  worldly  fit  in  contemplating  the  envy  of  the  less 
fortunate  ;  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  himself  as  one  of  those 
Christmas  parcels  which  Elsie  had  been  showing  him  downstairs 
^ith  the  wrong  address  upon  it. 

He  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  and  relit  his  candle ;  there 
was  a  shelf  of  books  over  his  head,  and  he  took  down  a  handful, 
mostly  old  school  books,  French  and  German  Grammars,  but 
one  he  chose  to  read  ;  it  was  the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  and  the 
underlinings  and  notes  in  the  margin  had  an  amusing  school-room 
thread.  "  Irregular  past-participle  d6chu,"  "  Feminine,  exception 
to  Rule  II.,"  and  others  of  the  same  tenor  in  the  governess's 
hand.  He  looked  at  the  first  page,  and  a  blotchy  inscription 
told  him  that  it  had  been  presented  to  Elsie  eight  years  before  by 
her  Aunt  Mary.    Maurice  thought  it  an  instance  of  singular 
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stupidity  on  the  part  of  her  elders  to  allow  such  literature  in  the 
hands  of  a  girl  of  twelve,  and  he  pictured  his  engaged  at  that 
tender  age  standing  with  her  hands  behind  her  back,  before  her 
governess :  "  D&hoir,  dech6ant,  dechu,"  she  was  sa,ymg,  while 
her  mind  ran  wildly  on  the  folhes  of  D'Artagnan  and  Milady  or 
puzzled  over  the  relations  of  Buckingham  and  the  Queen  of 
France.  Then  he  looked  again  at  the  blotchy  inscription  and 
jumped  out  of  bed ;  he  would  design  a  book-plate  for  Elsie  to 
cover  such  inelegant  scrawls.  He  took  a  sheet  of  writing  paper 
and  drew  the  w^riting-table  up  to  the  fire  which  he  poked  into  a 
blaze,  and  then  lost  himself  in  his  sketch.  Kve  minutes  later  he 
held  his  head  on  one  side.  His  sketch  presented  in  one  comer  an 
aged  bishop  in  cope  and  mitre,  robed  in  white  and  pointing  an 
indignant  finger,  in  the  other  a  figure  of  Napoleon  III.  holding 
out  his  sword  by  the  tip,  one  knee  on  the  gravel ;  the  space  be- 
tween these  two  figures  ^as  etched  hghtly  in  diagonal  squares 
and  crossed  with  the  shadow  of  the  Carriage  Arch  of  Endover 
Chase  which  surrounded  and  enclosed  this  little  symbol.  Over 
the  arch,  Maurice  portrayed  the  escutcheon  of  the  family,  ringed 
with  the  Early  motto,  "  Aut  vi  aut  fraude."  A  wreath  of  the 
many-pointed  ivy  leaves  of  the  arch  completed  the  oval,  and 
made  an  elegant  relief. 

The  whole  thing  was  not  the  breadth  of  a  bridge-marker,  and 
he  slipped  it  into  the  first  sheets  of  the  little  volume,  and  climbed 
into  bed,  determined  to  show  Elsie  his  handiwork  in  the  morning ; 
but  when  the  morning  came  he  forgot  about  it,  and  the  "  Trois 
Mousquetaires  "  remained  on  the  table  at  the  side  of  his  bed  when 
he  left  the  house. 

Maurice  had  bargained  for  an  early  breakfast  as  he  was  to 
ride  home.  Knowing  that  his  uncle  would  be  anxious,  he  decided 
to  start  early  and  pick  up  Carling,  going  round  by  Ashbourne  for 
that  purpose.  He  was  not  pleased  to  find  a  sharp  frost  flowering 
the  windows  of  his  bedroom  and  whitening  the  little  lawn  among 
the  yews  before  the  breakfast  parlour.  Elsie  was  not  down, 
but  the  candles  were  lit  on  the  breakfast  table  and  the  sparrows 
were  beginning  to  chirp  in  the  dark  and  chilly  garden  as  Maurice 
drew  the  curtains.  It  was  seven  o'clock  and  Maurice  was 
helping  himself  when  Elsie  entered  the  room  with  rather  a 
heavy  step.  She  ofiFered  Maurice  her  cheek  as  simply  as  a  sister 
to  a  brother  and  he  folded  her  in  an  embrace  that  was  more 
demonstrative  than  it  need  have  been ;    it  certainly  surprised 
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Ebie  who  moved  to  the  window  with  rather  an  offended  erect- 
ness. 

She  cQuId  not  be  hurt  for  long,  however,  and  in  a  moment 
turned  to  Maurice. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  this  frost,"  she  said ;  **  I  do  hope  you 
won't  go  bunting  again."  She  came  behind  him.  "  Fm  sure 
that  horrid  wretch  will  try  to  kill  you,  if  you  ride  with  the  Meynell 
again ;  you  know,  quite  well,  he  tried  to  do  it  yesterday,  but  you 
were  too  clever  for  him.  Oh  1  Maurice,  promise  me  you  will  be 
careful,  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  were  to  lose 
you,  now  that  you  ar^  mine." 

"You  mean  Lord  Wobley,"  be  said,  "he  won't  touch  me 
again."  Then^  fieeing  her  white  face  and  the  shadows  under 
h«r  eyes,  he  continued,  "  No  I  won't  hunt  in  bis  part  of  the  country 
^ain — ^my  darling,"  he  added,  and  was  released  with  a  smile. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  meant  Mr.  Panderton ;  I  don't  think  I<ord 
Wobley  would  try  any  underhand  tricks,  but  he  is  led  by  the 
nose," 

"  Why,  Panderton's  the  only  one  of  the  whole  party  that  looks 
like  a  gentl^nan,"  said  Maurice^  recollecting  the  man's  air  of  a 
bom  cavalry  leader. 

"  He's  a  wretch,"  said  Elsie,  "  and  you  must  not  be  hard  on 
Edward,  you  will  come  to  like  him  yet,"  and  then  the  subject 
dropped. 

They  found  their  horsee  waiting  in  the  pillar  reins  and  Miss 
Early  took  a  large  key  from  behind  the  stable  door  and  hung  it 
round  her  wrist  by  its  string  while  the  groom  led  the  horses  into 
the  stable  yard.  The  key  was  an  e:^cuse  she  had  given  the  house- 
keeper for  this  morning  ride  with  a  gentleman  who  was  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  the  house.  By  passing  through  the  back  of  the 
Chase,  Maurice  would  save  three  miles  on  his  way  to  Ashbourne, 
and  avoid  a  very  unpleasant  railway  bridge  which  frightened 
Elsie,  so  great  were  its  fancied  terrors  to  hex  since  once  her 
donkey  had  bolted  in  its  -eari^,  and  thrown  her  into  a  broom 
bush. 

Elsie,  indeed,  was  egregious  to  modem  girlhood ;  she  bad  not 
the  nerve  for  adventures  nor  the  love  of  out-doar  exercise  and 
mimals  which  distinguishes  her  sisteis.  In  mauy  ways  she  was  a 
post-dated  grandmotibier,  and  the  most  daring  of  her  performances 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  cantering  out  to  hounds  on  an 
old  and  sensible  hunter ;   her  sympathy  on  such  occasions  was 
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invariably  with  the  fox.  Early  Victorian  the  girl  was,  and  her 
fine  houfie  wae  even  Geoi^an  in  its  heavy  fomitaie  and  uncom- 
fortable magnificence,  as  tiring  to  the  following  of  the  eye  as  to 
the  diKter  oi  the  housemaid.  Moreover,  though  the  house 
itself  was  handsomely  panelled  and  well  built,  no  garden  had  ever 
been  created,  and  the  wild  land  of  the  Chase  was  only  divided  from 
the  back  of  the  house  by  a  long  lawn  slashed  with  mathematical 
flower-beds  and  divided  by  a  gravel  drive  which  changed  within 
sight  into  a  cart-road  ballasted  with  broken  brick. 

The  young  pair  cantered  up  between  woods  which  seemed  to 
shiver  in  their  nakedness,  trying  to  sleep  again  in  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  sun.  But  the  air  was  like  spun  glass  in  the  lungs 
common  objects  came  out  of  the  fog  with  a  character  of  novelty 
and  flufFy  erasses  in  the  rides  nodded  in  rufis  of  frozen  dew  like 
marionettl  giving  them  felidtatiom  for  their  early  rising.  Sad 
that  the  Eve  of  that  rimy  Eden  rode  her  horse  like  a  sack  of 
potatoes — ^Maurice  could  not  forgive  her  for  that. 

They  reached  a  rocky  promontory  over  a  dingle  and  looked 
back  over  Endov^r  and  the  CSiumett  valley  patched  in  mist ; 
Elsie  pointed  out  Leek  Spire,  and  the  faint  column  of  smoke 
hanging  over  the  potteries. 

Maurice  put  his  hands  to  his  lips  and  cooeed ;  Elsie  had  to  be 
taught  how  to  do  it,  hardly  able  to  assemble  her  lips  for  her 
desire  to  laugh;  they  rode  out  of  the  fringe  of  timber  into  a 
clearing  and  Elsie  flicked  her  whip,  making  the  herons  rise  from  a 
boggy  lake  before  them ;  the  edge  of  the  Chase  was  near  at 
hand,  and  they  issued  by  the  aid  of  Elsie's  key  into  a  sloping 
world  of  stone-walled  crofts,  where  the  cattle  swung  their  heads 
and  blinked  in  the  eye  of  the  new-risen  sun. 

After  innumerable  gates  and  a  little  contouring  road  with  a 
strip  of  grass  on  dther  side  of  it,  along  which  they  cantered  with 
heads  g^ally  bent,  Elsie  drew  rein  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  dingle 
into  which  the  road  plunged  giddily. 

'*  I  won't  come  any  further  than  this,"  she  said.  **  I  must  go 
back  to  my  londy  C^stmas  dinner." 

It  was  hard  for  her  to  let  Maurice  go,  the  new  obedience  was  a 
thorny  path  although  it  led  tiirough  fair^^and. 

'*  You've  got  all  those  parcels  to  s^id  off,"  said  Maurice,  '^  and  you 
shan't  miss  me  long ; "  then  he  asked  if  she  could  get  back  aU  right. 

'*  Oh,  yes  I  "  she  answered.  '*  I  shall  go  round  by  the  road  and 
avoid  the  gates." 
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She  gave  him  directions  for  his  road  with  wistful  eyes,  and  in 
a  moment's  pause  the  ringing  of  church  bells  travelled  up  the 
little  valley  in  a  trick  of  the  air  and  was  lost  again.  They 
listened  in  their  stations  to  the  distant  village  music ;  it  was  a 
surprise  to  them  to  find  it  Sunday ;  that  explained  the  peace  of 
the  morning,  and  the  stillness  of  the  fields. 

"There  is  a  ford  do\^Ti  there,  I  shall  wait  till  you  are  over. 
Good-bye !  and  come  back  soon,"  and  she  made  a  pass  at  him  with 
her  riding  switch  as  if  to  push  him  on  his  way. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  he,  "  the  Major  shall  write  at  once,  and  we 
will  come  over  for  you  in  two  days'  time."  He  rode  down  tte 
hill  and  Elsie  remained  above. 

A  group  of  ashes  in  a  steep  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  threw  a  shadow  of  seeming  sohdity  in  the  frore  haze  of  the 
morning,  and  a  few  rabbits,  scampering  to  their  holes  under  the 
old  trees,  told  Elsie  that  Maurice  was  crossing  the  ford  though 
the  sound  of  splashing  did  not  reach  her  ;  presently  she  saw  him 
mounting  the  opposite  slope ;  on  the  brow  he  turned  and  cooeed 
to  her ;  she  tried,  to  answer,  and  he  waved  his  whip  and  paced 
slowly  out  of  sight. 

Not  many  yards  further  Maurice  dismounted  and  sat  on  a 
gate  to  think.  Was  not  his  life,  after  all,  cast  in  pleasant  places  ? 
Here,  for  instance,  with  a  ruddy  winter  sun  peeping  over  the 
woods,  with  a  pleasant  ride  before  him,  and  an  amiable  young 
lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  so  much  in  love  with  him  ? 
That  other  first  love  of  his  was  only  a  background,  the  first  wash 
of  grey  with  which  a  painter  prepares  his  canvas,  wanting  in 
incident  and  intricacy.  Maurice's  difiiculty  and  its  issue  con- 
travenes not  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Scientist  ;  you 
have  to  believe  it  is  so,  and  it  is  so.  Maurice  sprang  off  his 
gate  with  a  jerk  as  if  to  nail  the  conviction  in  its  place  and 
twenty  minutes  later  rode  through  the  whole  church  parade  of 
Ashbourne. 

The  Green. Dragon  was  empty ;  Carhng  had  left  a  note  for  his 
friend  in  case  he  should  caU  and  had  started  about  an  hour 
before  for  Frogamoor. 

"  There  are  occasions,"  thought  Maurice,  "  when  one's  friends 
are  better  round  the  comer,"  and  he  rode  on  gently  towards  home 
fearing  always  to  come  upon  Carling  hooking  berries  out  of  the 
hedge  with  his  hunting-crop  or  passing  the  time  of  day  with  a 
roadside  blacksmith. 


CHAP.  XVII  :  A  REGRETTABLE 
INCIDENT 

Maubice  did  not  overtake  his  friend  but  he  did  not  want  for 
company.  Carling  waited  here  and  there  at  road  corners,  missed 
his  way  and  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  at  Frogamoor. 
By  a  heap  of  stones  in  a  dark  corner  under  elm-trees 
some  one  opened  an  umbrella  sharply  and  Carling  nearly 
parted  company  with  President,  who  sprang  violently  to  one 
side. 

**  You  old  fool,"  shouted  Carling,  with  his  hat  hanging  down 
his  back,  "  what  do  you  want  to  frighten  my  horse  for  ?  "  and 
he  rode  on  impatiently  for  he  had  been  singing  with  the  sun  on 
his  back  in  admiration  of  his  beautiful  boot-tops.  Carling  sang 
again  in  a  while  but  the  old  tramp  who  had  frightened  his  horse 
whined  and  whimpered.  It  seemed  that  he  could  do  nothing 
right  and  he  sat  on  the  heap  of  stones  and  said  bitter  things 
about  Christmas  and  the  way  folks  nowadays  disregard  that 
old-fashioned  feast. 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  heard  of  a  plum-pudding,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  Carling,  yet  oddly  enough  he  was  destined  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  Carling  during  the  Christmas  festivities,  for  when 
the  sun  got  into  the  west  he  saw  another  rider  coming  up  the 
lane  and  that  rider  was  Maurice.  Maurice  seemed  to  favour 
no  more  than  Carling  the  peace  and  good-will  that  should  reign 
at  Christmas  time,  but  he  allowed  the  tramp  to  rest  one  hand 
upon  his  stirrup  and  so  progress  the  easier.  In  this  manner  the 
strange  pair  travelled  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  the  tramp's 
spirits  were  rising.     He  attempted  to  caracole,  holding  on  to  the 

StUTUp. 

"  Merry  Christmas,"  he  shouted  to  a  pair  of  lovers  over  the 

hedge,  and  again  to  a  van  that  seemed  to  have  swallowed  its 

driver,  "Merry  Christmas."     His  temper  was  so  sanguine  that 

having  obtained  a  lead  he  began  to  hope  for  a  lift.    He  hinted 

that  ride  and  tie  was  a  good  way  of  getting  along,  and  when 

Maurice  told  him  as  he  very  soon  did  that  he  was  an  impudent 

old  ruffian,  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  a  present  for  Father,"  and  behaved 

so  for  the  next  half-mile  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  was 

propelling  the  horse,  not  the  horse  drawing  him.    Nor  was  this 

all,  for  Maurice  needed  to  inquire  about  the  way  and  left  the 

hireling  in  the  tramp's  charge  whilst  he  went  off  to  a  cottage 
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standing  back  from  the  road.    On  his  return  he  was  incensed 
to  find  that  the  tramp  had  scrambled  into  the  saddle. 

"  Come  down,  you  old  reprobate,"  he  cried,  and  dragged  him 
by  main  force  from  his  seat.  "Robbery  and  murder,"  cried 
the  old  man,  but  fell  none  the  less  and  came  down  like  a  torrent 
of  rags  at  Maurice's  feet.  "Take  your  beastly  umbrella  and 
get  along  by  yourself,"  he  shouted,  laying  the  umbrella  sharply 
about  the  old  man's  shoulders,  and  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  further  brutality  had  he  not  suddenly  become  aware  that  a 
motor  car  had  drawn  up  behind  him  and  that  at  least  three  of 
its  occupants  were  addressing  him  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

"  What  the  dickens  !  "  cried  one  of  these.  "  Is  it  a  travelling 
circus  ?  "  "  Go  on ;  he's  doing  it  for  our  amusement,"  cried 
another.  "  Why,  it's  Maurice,"  said  a  third,  and  this  was  Major 
Waring.     "  Who's  the  fellow  you're  mauling  ?  " 

Maurice  looked  round  with  eyes  that  nothing  but  hard  blows 
could  render  gentle.  "He  tried  to  steal  my  horse,"  he  said 
and  was  further  irritated  when  Mrs.  Dorf  asked  him  if  it  were  not 
a  pity  to  knock  an  old  feUow  about.  "  Oh,  if  he's  a  friend  of 
yours,"  he  said,  "  that  explains  his  idiotic  behaviour,"  for  he 
had  thoroughly  lost  control  of  himself.  A  smile  as  broad  as 
the  steering-wheel  appeared  on  Carling  Dorf 's  face  and,  although 
Maurice  knew  that  in  pleasing  such  a  man  he  must  be  appearing 
anything  but  a  gentleman  to  his  passengers,  he  continued  to 
narrate  the  cause  of  his  quarrel,  forgetting  that  the  more  he 
made  his  case  good  against  his  irritating  fellow  traveller,  the 
more  he  must  render  himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

"  Will  you  stop  laughing,"  he  said  and  stamped  his  foot,  but 
only  Major  Waring  became  serious.  He  turned  to  a  lady  in 
the  back  of  the  car.  "  Let  me  present  to  you  my  nephew,  Mr. 
Noonan,"  he  said,  and  then  to  Maurice,  "  Endeavour  to  produce 
a  more  favourable  impression  on  Miss  Bellairs." 

Miss  Bellairs  bent  a  demure  look  upon  Maurice  and  then 
hastily  covered  the  lower  part  of  her  face  with  her  muff.  "  We 
have  met  before,"  she  said,  fe^ng  that  it  was  an  awkward 
position  for  a  young  man  to  be  found  maltreating  an  old  tramp 
upon  the  roadside  and  then  to  have  his  explanations  traversed 
by  a  sharp  rebuke.  Fortunately  the  attention  of  the  party  was 
dLstracted  by  the  tramp,  whom  it  was  more  and  more  disposed 
to  treat  as  a  subject  for  encouragement.  The  tramp  had  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  back  into  the  saddle,  where,  having  hastily 
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gath^!^  up  the  reins,  ho  cleared  his  throat  and  held  his  old 
umbrella  before  him  as  though  it  had  been  a  lance.  With  open 
eyes  they  regarded  him,  and  the  incongruity  of  the  picture 
moved  them  to  laughter  once  more.  Fiercely  the  old  tramp 
regarded  them  through  it  all,  menacingly  he  brandished  his 
umbrella,  and  more  and  more  that  figure  of  a  tatterdemalion 
mounted  at  Maurice's  expense  tickled  the  imagination  of  the 
Frogamoor  party.  Plainly  he  acted  a  part.  "  Guess,"  said 
Carling,  "  guess  who  it  is  ?  "  and  himself  supplied  a  solution  of 
the  mystery.  "  Is  it  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
some  one  else  suggested  Childe  Roland. 

"  I've  got  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dorf,  clapping  her  hands.  "  It's 
Don  Quixote.    Isn't  it  Don  Quixote  ?  " 

Several  voices  agreed  with  her,  for  the  wild,  long,  unshaven 
creature  before  them  had  just  that  savage  uncanny  light  in  his 
eyes  that  the  last  knight  errant  must  have  turned  upon  his 
enemies. 

"Now  we've  settled  it,"  said  Major  Waring  in  great  glee. 
"  Come  on  as  a  curtain-raiser — ^Don  Quixote.  Eh  ?  Mrs.  Dorf," 
he  asked,  looking  suddenly  at  the  lady  as  if  to  ask  if  this  were 
not  a  very  good  idea,  for  theatricals  of  all  kinds  now  occupied 
the  focus  of  Major  Waring's  enthusiasm  vice  nitro-glycerine, 
resigned. 

"  Well,  we'll  keep  some  dinner  hot  for  you  and  your  charge, 
Maurice,"  he  cried,  "but  we  must  have  him  mind.  Can't  get 
on  without  Don  Quixote." 

The  car  moved  forward  and  Maurice  was  glad  to  see  the  last 
of  his  friends  for  the  time  being.  The  tramp  evidently  regarded 
him  with  sentiments  akin  to  terror,  but  was  too  much  pleased 
with  his  late  presentation  of  the  character  of  Don  Quixote  to 
leave  him  at  once.  About  three  miles  fiom  Frogamoor  he 
climbed  over  a  gate  and  pointed  to  a  farm  standing  off  among 
orchards  some  way  from  the  road. 

"  We  part  company  here,"  he  said,  "  that's  where  my  daughter 
lives.  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,"  and  he  went  off  up  the 
field  with  an  odd  proprietary  air  in  his  jaunty  walk  and  in  the 
tilt  of  his  once  respectable,  now  battered  and  brimless  bowler  hat. 
So  Maurice  paced  on  towards  Frogamoor  alone  in  the  gathering 
dusk  and  the  withered  hand  wrote  upon  the  road  and  upon  the 
clouds ;  wrote  for  him  with  blinding  vividness.  The  period  of 
his  mental  glory  was  going,  the  unsubstantial  pageant  fading. 
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Maurice  could  never  again  wrap  himself  in  his  superior  powers 
of  mind,  laughing  at  the  commonplace  sorrows  of  others,  jeering 
within  at  their  commonplace  faults  and  absurdities.  Such 
had  been  his  attitude  even  to  men  who  thought  him  their  friend, 
who  gave  him  candour  and  were  repaid  with  covert  disdain  for 
an  amiable  foible  or  an  unsuspected  weakness.  Maurice  knew 
his  ingratitude.  It  was  a  cult  with  him  atoned  for  by  his  finer 
faculties,  swiftness  of  thought  and  keenness  of  intellect.  It 
was  indeed  a  proof  of  these  things.  To  allow  the  bonds  of 
friendship  to  limit  his  judgment  or  take  the  edge  off  his  con- 
tempt would  have  been  base  collectivism.  Maurice  preferred 
to  sit  apart,  detached,  individualistic,  busy  with  the  realisation 
of  the  most  cleanly  and  competitive  ego  possible.  Maurice 
knew  himself  and  needed  no  others.  Such  friends  as  he  had 
were  but  used  as  a  favourable  standard  of  comparison  or  as  so 
many  subjects  for  his  vivisecting  insight.  His  enemies  were  of 
his  own  making,  and  to  them  he  paid  the  tribute  that  they  had 
the  wits  to  know  him  as  he  was. 

But  now  the  withered  hand  wrote.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  but 
a  graminivorous  outcast,  and  Maurice,  the  wary  walker,  saw 
himself  tripped  in  a  pit  when  sympathy  for  himself  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  past  conduct  to  others,  a  mortification  all 
the  sharper  because  the  less  to  be  expected.  The  i)oetic  justice 
of  his  situation  failed  to  strike  him.  He  only  remembered  that, 
had  he  extended  his  unkind  attitude  to  include  his  uncle,  he 
would  not  now  be  the  object  of  Miss  Bellairs'  passing  amuse- 
ment and  abiding  indifference  nor  of  Miss  Early's  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship. Humour  would  have  saved  him,  but  Maurice  had 
no  humour,  only  a  leggy  imagination  stripped  and  active,  a 
sterile  zeal  of  inquiry  in  a  circumscribed  area  of  thought,  and 
the  divine  capacity  of  self -punishment  for  a  definite  and  properly 
constituted  end. 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,^^  thought  Maurice,  and  he  was 
young  enough  to  feel  a  stinging  under  his  eyelids,  for  he  was  very 
sorry  for  himself. 


CHAP.  XVIII  :  FROGAMOOR, 
A  NOISY  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Dobf  kept  a  diary,  in  which  many  of  her  acquaintances 
might  have  found  themselves  called  pearls,  ducks,  cockroaches, 
or  magicians. 

This  habit  of  hers  did  not  result,  as  might  be  supposed,  from 
a  demonstrative  nature  crushed  by  the  narrowing  conditions  of 
rigid  formaHty.  No,  if  Mrs.  Dorf  thought  you  a  duck,  whether 
you  were  Chief  Justice  or  a  cabman  she  would  let  you  know  it ; 
in  either  situation  in  life  she  might  recommend  you  to  part  your 
hair  in  the  middle  or  ask  you  what  you  thought  of  her  hat. 

Truth  to  tell,  Mrs.  Dorf  filled  her  diary  with  strange  animals 
and  spirits  because  of  the  boredom  of  recording  the  ordinary 
events  of  life  as  such ;  preferably  she  worked  them  in  with 
fables  and  folk-lore,  using  the  mythology  of  every  country  to 
parallel  her  own  or  her  neighbours'  doings.  Bre'r  Babbit, 
Odin  and  Prester  Jon  all  straggled  through  the  pages  of  that 
ornamental  little  book,  and  for  all  any  one  knew  they  might  all 
be  apparitions  of  the  same  man,  perhaps  a  steady-going  green- 
grocer whose  appearance  pleased  her  in  the  street,  or  a  tinsmith 
whose  backyard  was  commanded  by  her  bathroom  window. 

On  the  evening  of  Maurice's  ride  from  Endover  she  was  busy 
with  the  old  Persian  story  of  Princess  Amagugga  and  the  Seven 
Swans.  It  ran  distantly  on  the  lines  of  Major  Waring's  visit 
to  Kirkby  Overblow,  and  her  own  introduction  to  Miss  Bellairs 
and  her  family.  Miss  Bellairs  figured  as  the  Princess,  with 
attributes  proverbial  to  that  character,  sick  of  the  levity  of 
courts  ;  herself  as  the  Sun  Qoddess  who  persuaded  the  Princess 
and  accompanied  her  fliglit,  and  Major  Waring  as  the  deformed 
beggar  dwarf  who  contrived  it,  having  holes  in  his  costume. 
Why  talk  of  discrepancies  where  all  are  so  admirably  suited ! 

Mrs.  Dorf  was,  however,  put  about  to  accommodate  Janet,  the 
younger  sister,  who  had  to  content  herself  with  the  rdle  of  cynical 
well-wisher  and  conscience-keeper  to  Amagugga,  whilst  Arthur 
.Bellairs  had  only  a  marginal  note  to  his  name :  "  Oppressively 
freckled,  but  the  Princess  had  played  leap-frog  with  him  in  her 
youth." 

She  was  interrupted  by  Maurice,  though   his  inquiries  after 

the  whereabouts  of  his  uncle  failed  to  turn  the  current  of  her 

thoughts. 
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''Listen  to  this,"  she  said,  looking  up  for  a  moment  with 
hooks  of  enthusiasm  in  her  eyes.  "  Isn't  it  Hke  her  ?  *  Th^ 
Princess  Amagugga  was  as  tall  as  a  very  old  jumper  bush,  her 
face  was  evenly  and  highly-coloured,  thoiigh  no  one  could  see 
any  pink  in  it,  for  the  olive  came  first  and  was  only  brighter 
where  other  people  are  pinky.' — Is  that  too  involved  ? — *  Her 
conversation  was  incidental  and  half  a  thought  obvious,  and  her 
manners  were  at  once  gentle  and  forward,  like  those  of  a  modern 
giii.  She  could  brag  and  conciliate  in  the  same  sentence.  I 
am  afraid  she  walked  over  the  hearts  of  her  suitors  without  the 
least  compassion,  because,  as  she  said,  "  I  didn't  encourage  them." 
She  lived  on  the  frontier  bogs  of  wild  weather  country  and  her 
eyes  were  dreamy  and  deep  with  looking  at  great  distances. 
That  was  why  the  Dwarf  loved  her  so  much  and  put  himself  into 
the  most  absurd  attitudes  to  cateh  her  attention.'  Here  is  a 
picture  of  one  of  his  attitudes." 

She  shoved  the  book  over  to  Maurice,  with  a  finger  under  a 
sketeh  of  Major  Waring  handing  cakes  ;  he  was  standing  on  on^ 
leg  and  the  other  was  curled  round  his  neck,  also  his  hair  was  in 
tufts  ;  he  had  the  air  generally  of  one  anxious  to  please. 

"  The  Sun  Goddess  was  very  fond  of  the  Dwsurf  and  promised 
to  teach  him  how  to  make  love  without  these  painful  contortions." 
"  Oh,  that's  all  right !  "  said  Maurice,  suddenly  huSed,  ''  if 
the  Sun  Goddess  puts  her  mind  to  it  we  may  consider  the  thing 
completed."  He  looked  at  her  from  a  rebellious  face.  ''I 
suppose  your  position  as  Chaperone  or  Instigator  entitles  you 
t»o  write  your  diary  in  my  uncle's  private  room  ?  " 
Mrs.  Dorf  sniffed  delicately. 

''  The  smell  of  stale  cigar-smoke  is  so  stimulating  to  the 
memory,"  she  said.  ''  I  am  at  this  moment,  for  instance, 
recalling  the  scene  where  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Troublesome 

trounces  a  distinguished  traveller  by  the  roadside " 

But  Maurice  bounced  out  of  the  room  and  f  oimd  his  uncle  in 
the  hall  taking  an  elaborate  farewell  of  Miss  Bellairs,  who  was 
retiring  unnecessarily  early  to  dress  for  dinner ;  he  had  the  wits 
to  let  her  go.  ''  You  see  I  have  to  unpack,  and  I  have  no  maid. 
Mrs.  Dorf  has  already  stolen  a  long  march  on  me.  Besides^  I 
have  still  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  James,  you  know." 

''  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Major  Waring^  who  knew  very 
well  where  Mrs.  Dorf  had  retired  to.  "  Will  you  find  your  way 
to  Mrs.  James's  room,  it's  a  big  house  and  badly  ht," 
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But  Mifis  BellaiiB  got  her  way,  and  the  relatives  watebed  her 
swiftly  asoend  the  stairs ;  at  the  landing  she  paused  and  hsU 
regarded  the  pair. 

'*  It  is  rather  a  Ing  house,"  she  called  down,  and  rested  one 
hand  on  the  banister  while  Major  Waring  sped  after  her. 

When  be  returned,  Maurice  was  by  the  hall  fire,  and  they  fell 
to  gossiping.  Maurice  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  uncle's  chair  and 
spoke  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Early  as  a  man  may  speak  of 
the  crops  or  the  weather.  He  interrupted  the  other's  vain- 
glorious congratulations. 

"  It's  not  to  be  announced  just  yet/'  he  said. 

''  That  your  wish  or  hers  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  with  sudden 
recrudescence  of  an  old  misgiving. 

Maurice  handed  him  an  address. 

"  You  write  to  that  gentleman — got  to  get  his  consent,  the 
girl's  guardian,"  and  Major  Waring  w^it  to  his  writing-table, 
humming  over  the  fc^rmality  of  the  rising  generation.  He 
wrote,  however,  a  letter  of  which  the  very  inverse  on  the  blotting- 
pad  was  eloquent  eulogy,  and  popped  in  an  account  of  Maurice's 
financial  prospects  at  the  end,  like  the  percussion  fuse  in  a  shell 
to  produce  the  whole  explosion. 

Dinner  that  evening  was  a  hurried  and  interrupted  meal, 
type  of  many  others  that  wero  to  follow  at  Frogamoor,  and  the 
footman's  arm  must  have  ached  with  proffering  dishes  to  the 
inattentive.  His  grave  face  seemed  to  proclaim  waiting  an  exact 
science  in  antithesis  to  entertaining,  the  most  promiscuous  of 
child's  play.  For  Major  Waring  and  his  friends  were  in  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  one  another.  Soup  and  fish  might 
go  cold  beside  them,  but  at  least  the  ardour  of  their  discussion 
remained  warm.  Ever  since  Mrs.  Dorf's  arrival  the  idea  of  a 
theatrical  performance  had  moved  up  imd  down  in  Major  Waring's 
programme  of  amusements,  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  thing 
possible  if  Maurice  would  co-operate,  sometimes  as  a  jovial  threat 
in  case  dull  weather  should  come  down  on  them.  It  needed  only 
the  near  approach  of  Chris;tmas  to  set  others  of  the  party  think- 
ing, and  Maurice  was  surprised  to  find  that  during  his  short 
alMience  a  great  deal  had  been  done  to  render  practical  Major 
Waring's  pro|ect.  They  all  knew  what  they  wanted,  t(x  the 
tramp  had  fired  their  ima^atjona  as  an  actor  and  a  compainion, 
but  nona  of  them  agreed  what  to  cast  him  for,  and  it  seemed 
that  h»  powers  of  personation  naght  be  taxed  as  far  apart  as 
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Charles  Surface  and  the  Lord  High  Executioner.  Mrs.  Dorf, 
who  delighted  to  give  direction  to  the  new  departure,  dung  to 
the  tramp's  own  choice,  Don  Quixote,  but  she  found  in  lU^jor 
Waring  a  very  sturdy  opponent,  and  these  two  made  a  great  noise 
cawing  at  one  another  £rom  opposite  ends  of  the  table.  Carling 
decided  the  way  of  it.  "Pantomime  of  Don  Quixote — ^Don 
Quixote  in  Modem  London,"  said  he  with  the  manner  inimitably 
his,  disguising  weighty  advice  as  irresponsible  suggestion,  the 
manner  of  the  village  idiot  posing  as  the  village  schoolmaster  after 
six  pennyworth  of  beer.  The  party  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  costume,  and  for  some  days  only  came  out  of  it  singly 
as  more  serious  matters  presented  themselves.  For  the  days 
still  remaining  to  the  Old  Year,  high  spirits  reigned  at  Froga- 
moor — ^these  and  a  passion  for  rehearsal  such  that  it  became 
difficult  for  any  member  of  the  cast  to  come  downstairs  less 
than  three  steps  at  a  time — ^impossible  to  speak  in  his  or  her 
natural  voice.  The  dining-room  was  selected  as  the  theatre, 
and  its  back  passages  and  pantry  became  dressing-room  and 
wings — a  pleasant  smell  of  boiled  cabbage  came  on,  therefore, 
with  the  heroine,  charmingly  characteristic  of  private  theatricals. 
But  the  actors  were  not  daunted  by  such  details ;  they  heard 
each  other  their  parts,  accompanied  each  other's  songs,  dressed 
and  re-dressed,  with  all  the  good  fellowship  which  a  common 
enthusiasm  inspires.  They  paid  little  attention  to  time  or 
order;  candles  and  oil-lamp  illumined  their  labours,  or  the 
pale,  distasteful  light  of  day ;  they  never  heeded  nor  knew 
which  meal  came  next,  nor  when  last  they  had  eaten.  After 
Carling  had  mimicked  the  butler's  "  Dinner  is  ready,"  they  forgot 
all  about  the  meal,  and  a  cold  supper  in  the  small  hours  measured 
the  day's  deficit  under  a  clamour  of  contending  tongues. 

Perhaps  their  present  occupation  pleased  them  none  the  less 
for  its  tinge  of  conspiracy.  To  pick  an  old  gentleman  out  of  the 
gutter  and  parade  him  before  all  the  swells  of  the  county,  to 
dress  such  a  one  in  sixteenth-century  armour  and  allow  him  to 
caper  at  his  own  sweet  will  among  the  traffic  of  the  Strand  up 
to  Cecil  Hotel  with  his  lance  at  rest,  to  hear  the  invited  guests 
questioning  who  he  was,  and  call  him  before  the  curtain,  this 
was  the  plot  from  which  the  Frogamoor  party  promised  them- 
selves amusement  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights,  and  they  had 
a  foretaste  of  it  when  Lady  Lonng  called  to  drive  her  grand- 
children home  after  the  first  day's  preparations.    She  inspected 
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Tiny^s  smudged  face  and  cotton  frock.  "My  dear  frowsy 
chick,"  she  said,  "  impertinence  will  come  easy  to  you  after 
this,"  and  turned  her  starers  upon  Don  Quixote  for  the  third 
time.  The  Knight  Errant  endeavoured  to  move  his  plated 
limbs  into  the  attitude  of  a  man  carelessly  awaiting  introduction, 
and  Major  Waring,  though  he  laughed  at  the  whole  scene  in 
retrospect,  turned  from  Lady  Loring's  expectant  eyebrows  with 
feelings  definitely  sheepish. 

'*  You  won't  give  us  away  ?  "  he  said  to  Tiny.  "  It  would 
spoil  the  whole  thing  if  you  told  anyone."  So  Tiny  pledged 
her  word.  "  But  a  chatterbox  can't  really  be  held  responsible," 
she  added  laughing,  and  Major  Waring  worked  it  that  Tiny  and 
her  brother  came  to  stay,  with  one  big  box  between  them,  over 
the  contents  of  which  they  squabbled  in  all  the  passages  of  the 
house. 

Thus  were  all  the  accomplices  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Dorf,  whose  lips,  when  not  engaged  in  other  conversation — 
which  is  a  large  qualification — ^formed  themselves  continually  to 
the  articulation  of  "sh-sh-sh." 

A  party  of  walkers,  under  Maurice's  guidance,  made  an  early 
call  at  the  farm  where  the  old  tramp  had  bid  farewell  to  his 
protector.  Up  an  ash  lane  and  across  innumerable  puddles 
they  found  the  old  fellow  seated  on  a  rail,  and  beyond  him  his 
daughter,  with  her  petticoats  brailed  up  as  high  as  the  gooseberry 
bushes  that  surrounded  her.  A  blue  handkerchief  bound  her  head 
like  a  poke  bonnet,  with  a  tip  that  flapped  to  all  her  gesticulations. 

"  Put  up,  put  up  ?  "  she  was  crying,  "  why,  we  don't  take  no 
sort  of  notice  when  you  asks  to  bo  'card,  and  no  one  breathed 
a  word  but  yourself.  Then  you  begs  to  be  let  lie  late,  and,  before 
any  of  us  up,  you  stroll  through  the  'en-'ouse  as  if  it  was  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  you  picking  up  hymn-books.  But  it's 
over  the  'edge  with  you  when  you  does  the  like  of  this." 

"  I'm  a  active  -  minded  man,  m'  dear,"  began  the  tramp,  but 
the  tip  of  handkerchief  flipped  again,  and  he  spread  his  hands 
in  silent  appeal  to  the  clouds.  Throughout  his  daughter's 
scolding  he  nodded  gently.  "  You  'as  the  laugh  of  me,"  he  ad- 
mitted at  every  outburst,  and  his  eyes  watered  in  penitence, 
for  the  active  mind  had  begun  early  that  morning  to  sketch 
on  the  garden  path  the  sort  of  house  that  its  retiring  age  might 
fit,  modestly  commensurate  with  the  space  at  disposal  to  begin, 
later  engrossed  and  embellished  with  inflaming  conceptions, 
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until  the  picture-gallery  spread  across  the  carrot  bed,  and  three 
rows  of  cabbages  lay  in  a  heap  to  represent  "  offices,  &c." 

The  woman  gaped  in  her  wrath  at  the  approach  of  the  gentry, 
and  he  of  the  active  mind  turned  the  tables  on  her  without  a 
twinge  for  his  ready  treachery. 

"  Begone,  importunate  woman !  "  he  cried,  and  jumped  from 
his  rail  to  dance  attendance  on  Major  Waring  at  the  wicket, 
with  sprigs  of  apology  in  his  mouth  for  the  discomfited  lady  among 
the  gooseberry  bushes. 

As  for  acting,  he  could  never  say  "  no  "  to  such  a  thing,  but 
he  looked  to  one  side  on  hearing  himself  proposed  as  a  principal, 
and  was  more  than  half  an  hour  late  next  morning  for  the 
rehearsal  which  was  to  initiate  him.  His  rendering  of  the  great 
Knight  was  spirited,  but  fugitive  and  uncertain ;  he  was  a 
perpetual  tax  on  the  prompter,  and  the  stage  became  an  echo 
for  his  unreasonable  questions. 

"  'Ere,  Mr.  Stage-manager,  'ow  do  I  do  mth  my  lance  when  I 
get  into  the  omnibus  ?  "  "  What's  my  cue  with  the  automatic 
sweet  machine  ?  "  &c.  &c. 

Carhng  got  wild  at  the  memory  of  it.  "  Don  Quixote  is  not 
Ally  Sloper !  "  he  cried,  with  his  fists  at  his  temples,  "  Your 
tramp  can't  fall  downstairs  like  a  gentleman,  and  why  this 
passion  for  sequins  ?  " 

Carhng  did  not  lie  upon  roses.  As  stage  manager  he  was  the 
spout  of  imperatives,  the  centre  of  turmoil,  but  he  kept  his 
head  and  got  himself  obeyed.  Every  morning  he  took  the  whole 
party  for  a  rush,  breaking  the  circumference  of  their  activities 
as  far  as  the  rose  garden  under  the  summit  of  Crow  Hill.  The 
artifice  was  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  interest  in  the  weather, 
to  get  their  minds  out  of  the  rut,  and  every  day  they  scurried 
between  the  dripping  rhododendrons  and  over  spongy  terraces 
up  to  the  rain  gauge,  \^'hich  was  duly  read  and  entered  in  Major 
Waring's  day-book,  accused  of  being  ill-kept. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  very  neghgent  landlord.  Major  Waring," 
said  Hilda,  gently.  "After  all  we've  been  doing  for  you,  you 
don't  know  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  she  sucked  her 
finger  and  held  it  up  in  the  moist  air. 

Major  Waring  chucked  his  head.  "  Well,  it's  only  you  that 
can  inform  me ! "  he  said,  and  the  girl  regretted  that  a  private 
meaning  had  lurked  under  her  words  as  well  as  his. 
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"  tt  is  so  hard  to  be  discoun^ii^  when  the  man  is  nice/'  she 
told  her  Bister  Janet.  ^^Good  seat  and  good  hands,  but  he^s 
riding  straight  into  a  stone-quarry  if  he's  coming  for  me  !  " 

''  Well,  dear»  he  will  find  company  there,  won't  he  ?  "  said 
Janet,  the  conscience-keeper. 


CHAP.  XIX  :  FROGAMOOR  AS 
NOISY  AS  EVER 

Mrs.  James,  busy  making  champagne-cup  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  at  Frogamoor,  pretended  to  be  thankful  for  the  cosy  isolation 
of  her  quarters ;  distant  and  muffled  noises  could  not  disturb 
this  most  detached  of  women,  but  she  watched  the  morning 
walk  of  the  lunatics  straggle  up  between  the  shrubberies,  and 
felt  a  httle  sore  that  none  of  their  jolUty  came  near  her. 

"That  is  the  pretty  lunatic,"  said  she,  nodding  at  Hilda's 
back.     "  I  wonder  if  she  knows  !  " 

She  cut  three  more  slices  of  lemon,  canvassing  Hilda's  conduct 
in  remaining  at  Frogamoor.  "  Oh,  she  must  know,"  she  said, 
"and  I  think  it  very  wrong  of  her." 

But  this  was  a  verdict  against  the  grain,  and  was  soon  reversed, 
for  in  the  evening,  while  Mrs.  James  was  taxing  her  eyes  over 
the  book  of  recipes.  Miss  Bellairs  came  to  seek  her  help. 

"  You  melancholy  young  person ! "  she  said,  pretending  to 
peer  round  the  room  in  search  of  the  housekeeper,  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  rocking-chair  close  by  the  fire  and  rolled  to  a  low 
angle. 

**  It  is  nice  to  be  private  for  a  bit,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said,  and 
yawned  by  way  of  prelude  to  any  Httle  lecture  that  Mrs.  James 
might  have  for  her. 

'*  At  least  it  is  well  we  are  private,"  said  Mrs.  James,  looking 
pointedly  at  Hilda's  ankles  and  easy  disposition  of  petticoat, 
and  Hilda  righted  herself  laughing.  "  I  didn't  think  you  could 
see  anything,"  she  said.  "  I  couldn't  when  I  first  came  in. 
Why  do  you  sit  in  the  dark,  anyway,  with  nothing  but  gusty 
little  devils  out  of  doors  making  ivy-taps  on  the  window  ? 
Don't  you  know  that's  the  most  gloomy  thing  there  is — ^ivy- 
taps  ?  "  and  she  imitated  the  noise  with  her  finger-nails  upon 
the  panes. 

'M18.  James  lit  her  lamp  and  made  the  discovery  that  Hilda ' 
was  dressed  in  character. 

"  So  that  was  why  you  wanted  the  light  ?  " 

"That  was  it,"  said  Hilda,  turning  round  and  round  before 

her.     "  I  make  a  well  shot-up    Dulcinea,  don't  you   think  ? 

They  all  admire  me  very  much  downstcurs,  all  but  one  nasty 

little  boy,  and  I'll  try  the  rocking-chair  effect  on  him." 

"  I  hope  vou'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

132 
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"  Well,  hardly,  my  dear  woman,"  said  Hilda,  stopping  short 
^ith  severe  eyes  upon  her  counsellor  ;  and  after  that  Mrs.  James 
was  glad  to  bo  quietly  useful  fixing  the  pointed  red  head-dress 
and  mediaeval  draperies  that  hung  from  it.  When  it  was  done 
Hilda  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  "  You  think  me  very 
wicked  ?  "  she  said,  dipping  her  face  to  Mrs.  James's  level. 
Mrs.  James  looked  to  one  side  and  Hilda  popped  her  head  into 
the  new  direction  ;  again  Mrs.  James  avoided  her,  and  again  she 
w  as  met  by  Hilda's  quizzing  smile — "  Very  wicked  ?  "  So 
Mrs.  James  gave  it  up.  "Not  wicked,"  she  said,  and  Hilda 
pretended  to  be  surprised  at  her  acquittal. 

After  Hilda  was  gone,  Mrs.  James  turned  the  lamp  down 
again  and  listened  to  the  ivy- taps  on  the  window.  She  seemed 
to  address  the  rocking-chair  in  exculpation.  "No  mother, 
you  see  ;  she  has  the  virginal  mind,  my  madcap ;  she  couldn't 
willingly  do  harm." 

But  whatever  decision  Mrs.  James  and  the  rocking-chair  might 
nod  over,  Mss  Bellairs  was  little  inclined  to  be  pompous  in 
considering  herself.  Her  scruples  in  regard  to  men,  and  to  her 
behaviour  towards  men,  were  lenient  obstacles  over  which  her 
high  spirits  carried  her  with  a  promise  of  future  reform,  for  she 
was  a  girl  of  straightforward  and  simple  character,  with  a  healthy 
egotism  regarding  good  horses,  good  clothes  and  amusing  ac- 
quaintances, egotism  of  the  sort  that  is  pum'shed  in  the  school- 
room and  meets  with  continual  reward  throughout  the  rest  of 
life.  Her  usually  reposeful  air  and  interludes  of  gaiety  only 
underlined  this  fact,  and  her  heavy  chin  and  steadfast  eyes  were 
an  alibi  for  the  meanness  of  self-seeking  which  is  often  mistaken 
for  egotism,  showing  rather  a  spirit  that  claimed  the  best  in  life 
in  return  for  its  own  ability  to  rise  to  an  occasion  of  self-sacrifice 
or  affection.  There  are  ladies  who  become  theatrical  when  a 
donkey  shies,  who  let  down  their  hair  and  do  attitudes  in  a 
railway  accident — ^and  these  are  heroines  of  a  sort.  But  Miss 
Bellairs  possessed  a  less  subtle  sensibility  than  theirs,  and  in 
her  rare  moments  of  exaltation  a  more  definite  idea  of  making 
herself  useful. 

As  Mrs.  Dorf  had  guessed  and  Janet  hinted,  the  strong  pre- 
ference for  mankind  sound  in  wind  and  limb  had  led  to  episodes 
in  the  girl's  life  that  forced  home  conclusions  upon  her,  leading 
hor  to  make  laws  and  distinctions  in  conduct :  "  He  shan't  lend 
me  the  bay  gelding  again — ^the  little  roan  niare  if  he.  likes,  but 
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not  the  bay,"  or,  "  Catch  me  go  snaring  hares  again  with  him  ! 
why,  hs's  an  awful  poacher !  "  From  these  she  would  slip  off 
into  funny  little  trances  of  smiling  thought,  and  come  out  with 
perplexing  want  of  constancy :  *'  Oh,  well,  if  one  were  always 
judicious,  you  know  I  " 

The  preference  for  mankind  sound  in  wind  and  limb  held 
here  at  Frogamoor,  but  with  restraint,  for  the  girl's  thoughts 
winnowed  round  the  gorgeous  indolence  of  her  host,  seeking 
an  excuse  and  finding  only  palliations — ^his  kindness  to  his 
domestics,  his  spotless  linen  and  fondness  for  animals.  That 
which  should  excuse  eluded  her,  and  her  compressed  lips  and 
arching  eyebrows  advertised  the  puzzle  at  times,  as,  for  example, 
when  Major  Waring  Johnsonised  accounts  as  "  documents 
explaining  why  we  are  bankrupt."  Yet  there  was  a  quality  in 
him  w^hich  evaded  definition,  a  vein  of  poesy  wliich  not  even 
prosperity,  nor  the  unreflecting  quiescence  of  his  life  at  Froga- 
moor, could  destroy,  the  poesy  of  a  mind  too  modest  to  form 
militant  opinions.  Garling,  who  had  a  wish  to  be  epigrammatic, 
said  that  "  the  fine  down  of  Major  Waring's  mind  was  tucked 
into  no  hard  pillows."  By  contrast  she  seemed  to  herself 
opinionated  and  unjust,  and  this  comparison  gave  a  touch  of 
thoughtfulness  and  sweetness  to  her  manners  with  him. 

Of  Maurice,  meanwhile,  nobody  saw  very  much  ;  it  seemed 
that  he  studied  to  be  bearish,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  tread 
on  the  stage-manager's  toes.  Certainly,  the  stage-manager 
thought  so,  and  lifted  his  shrill  voice  plaintively  to  convince 
his  company  of  the  fact. 

Can't  any  of  you  put  him  into  a  good  temper  ?  "  he  said. 

Look  at  him,  off  again  rabbit-shooting  by  himself ;  he  used  to 
be  bright  enough." 

Two  of  those  who  heard  Carling  thus  complain  laid  their 
heads  together  for  this  purpose ;  they  were  Tiny  Loring  and 
Miss  Bellairs,  and  they  watched  from  the  gallery  in  the  hall  to 
waylay  the  young  sportsman  on  his  way  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  Did  you  shoot  anytliing  ?  "  asked  Tiny  Loring  over  the 
banisters. 

"  No,"  said  Maurice,  "  and  didn't  want  to." 

"  You  went  out  just  to  get  out  of  our  way,"  said  Hilda.  '*  K 
you'd  only  been  nice,  one  of  us  would  have  liked  to  go  with 
you." 

^*  Which  one  ?  "  said  Maurice,  looking  up. 
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"  Why,  Miss  Loring,  of  course,"  said  Hilda. 
"  And  I  should  have  been  so  useful  if  you  had  been  run  over 
by  a  dog-cart,  you  know,"  called  the  indiscreet  Tiny. 

Diddums,"  said  Maurice,  and  went  off  to  the  smoking-room. 

Carpet  shppers,"  said  Tiny,  calling  after  him. 

And  a  meerschaum  pipe,"  added  Miss  Bellairs. 

Must  be  the  hero  of  some  dark  story." 

Which  of  us'll  find  it  out  first  ?  " 

I  bet  it's  me,"  said  Tiny. 
'  No,"  said  Miss  Bellairs,  "  I  think  I  shall." 
And  fortune  favoured  IVIiss  Bellairs  in  her  quest,  for  the 
following  day  being  Christmas  Day  they  were  all  of  them  late 
for  church.  The  seasonable  bells  pealed  gaily  in  the  village,  but 
the  guests  were  possessed  vtdth  that  perfect  disregard  for  time  and 
place,  or  business  in  hand,  which  often  seizes  on  otherwise 
responsible  ladies  and  gentlemen  after  a  rambling  meal  previous 
to  a  day  of  heterogeneous  amusements.  Those  of  the  party 
who  were  punctual  were  ready  to  rest  on  their  laurels,  and  settled 
upon  chairs  and  sofas  like  well-dressed  butterflies  occupied  in 
the  consideration  of  their  own  virtues,  whilst  the  larger  number 
who  were  not  punctual  had  too  many  affairs  of  their  own  to 
settle  to  give  a  thought  to  the  imminent  demands  of  the  hour. 
It  was  a  distressing  morning  for  Major  Waring,  and  he  carried 
about  an  appearance  of  propulsion,  for  he  read  the  lessons  in  church 
and  was  touchy  about  a  reputation  of  irregularity  that  attached 
to  his  character  as  a  scientific  man. 

An  open  carriage  waited  at  the  door  for  the  ladies,  but  Mrs. 
Dorf  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  "  Come,  Carling,  my  boy,  just 
hunt  her  up  and  tell  her  we're  all  waiting  on  her."  But  Carling 
was  intent  on  the  selection  of  a  stick,  and  Arthur  Bellairs,  with 
two  right-hand  gloves,  loudly  complained  of  the  want  of  sym- 
metry of  the  human  paw. 

Miss  Bellairs  occupied  a  favourite  attitude,  sitting  on  her 
clasped  hands  on  the  utmost  edge  of  a  high  oak  chest.  She 
followed  Major  Waring's  labours  of  hospitality  with  a  demure 
regard,  and  turned  now  and  then  to  work  off  her  amusement  on 
the  horses  waiting  without.  The  surreptitious  fussiness  of 
Major  Waring's  manoeuvres  and  interjections  would  lose  nothing 
when  imitated  before  her  friends  at  home,  and  she-rejoiced  like 
an  unregenerate  schoolgirl  in  the  prospect  of  authority  under 
difficulties.    She  swung  her  feet  in  little  circles  aud  ellipses, 
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balancing  on  the  edge  of  the  chest ;  her  grey  fur  jacket  lay  over 
her  shoulder  and  she  seemed  ready,  but  not  anxious,  to  start. 

Major  Waring  came  out  of  the  dining-room.  "Now  he's 
lost,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Ah,  Maurice,  you  ready !  Come  along 
with  me,"  and  he  brought  him  along  with  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders. 

"  Here's  my  nephew.  Miss  Bellairs.  I  know  you  don't  mind 
walking,  so  let  him  show  you  the  way.  We  must  get  a  move 
on  somehow,  or  we  shan't  any  of  us  be  there  before  the  Psalms." 

So  Miss  Bellairs  stole  a  march  on  Tiny  Loring,  but  her  en- 
quiries did  not  begin  at  once.    Maurice  was  doing  the  honours  of 
Frogamoor,  and  he  looked,  with  his  black  coat  and  tie-pin,  so 
ready  for  church,  that  it  was  long  before  Miss  Bellairs  suspected 
him  of  purposing  to  play  truant.    He  pointed  out  to  her  the  pig- 
sty, and  seemed  hurt  and  puzzled  when  she  laughed  at  the 
interest  he  devoted  to  the  stick-yard.     **  Isn't  it  a  nice  stick- 
yard  ?  "  he  asked.     *'  I  don't  know  what  this  shed's  for,"  said 
he,  so  they  explored  it  and  found  at  the  end  a  rusty  machine  for 
chopping  turnips.     "Mind  your  gloves,"  said  Maurice,  and  his 
voice  was  so  prim  that  he  seemed  already  to  be  inside  a  holy 
edifice.     "  Step  carefully,  please,  it's  the  cow-shed  next  door." 
But  into  the  cow-shed  Miss  Bellairs  refused  to  go.    So  Maurice 
took  her  ofF  to  look  at  the  frogs  in  the  stone  pond  in  the  back 
garden,  and  then  at  a  big  ebn  on  a  lorry  in  the  grass  drive  beyond 
the  garden,  where  it  lay  ready  for  transport  oh  the  following 
day.     "  W^e  have  much  to  learn  from  this,"  said  Maurice,  looking 
at  Hilda  under  his  brows,  "  See  how  rotten  it  is  inside ;  "  and 
Hilda  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  be  impatient  with  this 
method  of  going  to  church.      "  It  is  the  sermon  already,"  she 
said,  dusting  her  skirt.     "  I  purpose  ultimately  to  seek  ordina- 
tion," Maurice  gravely  caught  her  up.     "Well,  then,  let's  get 
along   to   church."      "Right,"   said  Maurice,   with   undeniable 
alacrity.     "  This  is  the  way ;   over  this  stile,  please — ^mind  your 
dress,"  and  the  intending  cleric  led  the  way  to  church,  whirling 
his  stick  forward  over  what  Hilda  thought  an  uncommonly  stiff 
line  of  country.    He  walked  so  fast  that  she  raised  her  skirts 
and  ran  to  catch  him  up.    Half  way  up  a  field  path  she  stopped. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Noonan,"  she  said. 
"  What  ?  " 

But  Hilda  only  bsnt  her  head.     "  Listen,"   she  said,   and 
held  up  her  finger.    Chyrch  bells  were  audible  behind  them. 
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"  You  knew  it,"  said  Maurice  triumphantly,  and  as  there  was 
no  immediate  denial  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  some 
colour  of  truth  in  Maurice's  words. 

"We  must  get  back  at  once,"  said  Hilda,  and  started  to 
retrace  her  steps.  Maurice  came  after  her.  "  We're  far  too 
late,"  he  said ;  "  besides,  what  a  state  we  are  in !  You  can't 
go  trapesing  up  the  aisle  with  a  bramble  hanging  on  to  your 
skirts.     We're  all  mud." 

"  So  we  are,"  said  Hilda,  and  they  both  laughed.  "  What 
shall  we  do  then  ?  " 

Maurice  proposed  to  climb  Crow  Hill. 
And  that  will  just  about  finish  my  Sunday  dress." 
I'll  be  very  careful,"  said  Maurice,  and  he  took  great  pains 
about  the  road  which,  in  the  case  of  Crow  Hill,  was  not  an  easy 
one. 

Crow  Hill  in  times  past  must  have  been  a  notable  mountain, 
and  even  now  that  the  glaciers  had  rubbed  it  down  and  deposited 
its  rock  as  clay  upon  the  surrounding  countryside,  now  that  its 
woods  were  girdled  and  the  greater  area  of  it  yearly  gave  up 
swedes  and  barley,  even  now  it  had  a  distinct  shape  of  its  own — 
double  wave  shape,  and  a  prospect  to  the  South  such  that  one 
looked  hopefully  for  evidences  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  farmer 
wired  the  pines  for  his  boundary,  and  drove  his  plough  right  over 
either  summit  of  the  hill,  leaving  undisturbed  a  lone  ash  near  the 
crown,  upon  which  the  legendary  crow  might  sit  and  cock  his  eye 
maliciously  upon  the  undulation  of  his  name. 

Standing  out  of  the  wind  behind  the  lone  ash,  Maurice  laughed 
and  wagged  his  head.     "  Think  of  Uncle  Tom  ;  he'll  be  wondering 
where  we  are,  looking  down  the  aisle  over  his  glasses." 
But  he  doesn't  wear  glasses." 

No,  but  when  he  is  serious  he  looks  at  you  just  as  if  he  was 
looking  over  his  glasses — ^he  puts  his  head  down,  you'll  see." 
And  this  was  actually  a  very  fair  etccount  of  the  manner  in  which 
Major  Waring  regarded  the  pair  when  they  bustled  into  the 
dining  room  at  Frogamoor,  late  for  lunch.  "  What  does  this 
mean  ?  "  he  asked  Hilda.  "  An  escapade,"  shouted  the  other 
truant,  and  waved  his  hand.  Mrs.  Dorf's  dimples  came  out 
strongly.  "  Tell  me  where  you've  been,"  she  said.  "  I  wish 
you'd  taken  me  with  you — ^we  had  an  awful  time,"  and  she 
scurried  with  her  feet  beneath  the  table ;  "  the  regular  thing — 
sound  and  fury  signifying  hash.     Hashed  Genesis  for  a  sermon. 
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Why  can't  they  pension  the  Old  Testament  ?  "  and  she  drew 
Major  Wanng's  reproving  look  upon  herself  and  was  satisfied 
to  have  covered  the  tracks  of  Hilda's  thoughtlessness. 

However  that  might  be,  the  pair  that  visited  Crow  Hill  needed 
no  other  company  than  their  own.  Laughter  is  the  sauce  of 
courtship,  and  although  they  avoided  the  dish  they  helped 
themselves  liberally  to  its  accompaniment.  Question  and 
answer  flew  between  them,  and  laughter  rang  around  them,  and 
in  their  eyes  was  a  happy  light  of  companionship.  It  was  all 
taken  as  natural,  as  natural  as  the  snapping  of  twigs  beneath 
them  and  the  balling  of  dying  snow  upon  their  feet.  They  spoke 
of  their  former  meeting,  and  Hilda  shook  her  head  at  Maurice's 
account  of  his  search  for  her.  *'  Why  did  you  want  to  find 
me  ?  "  she  asked.  But  this  was  one  of  the  questions  that  got 
no  answer  and  scarcely  needed  one.  They  spoke  of  Major 
Waring,  Maurice  with  enthusiasm,  Hilda  with  amusement  tinged 
by  criticism.  "  He's  a  ripper,"  said  Maurice,  '*  but  he  wants 
somebody  to  look  after  him,"  and  «this  seemed  so  personal  a 
reference  that  Hilda  lifted  her  head  sharply.  "  He's  building 
a  laboratory  and  he  doesn't  know  that  about  it,"  and  Maurice 
snapped  his  fingers.  "  Never  mind,"  said  Hilda,  "  he's  got 
plenty  of  money." 

"  Yes,  that's  nice — ^plenty  of  money." 

"  Awfully  nice,"  said  Hilda,  and  they  left  the  lone  ash  agreeing, 
a  little  wistfully,  on  this  point. 

Coming  down  the  wood-path  Maurice  stopped. 
We  are  good  friends,  aren't  we  ?  "  he  asked. 
Certainly." 

"  Then  we  ought  to  tell  each  other  everything." 

"  Of  course  we  must." 

**  Then  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  happy  here," 
said  Maurice. 

"  Not  happy  ?  ".  asked  Hilda,  and  her  head  bent  at  once  to- 
wards him  like  a  thin  flower  smitten  with  cold  squalls  ;  "  yes, 
tell  me  how  that  is,"  she  said,  and  her  face  was  so  full  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  that  Maurice  regretted  he  had  kept  her  from 
church,  thinking  he  would  rather  have  seen  her  at  her  devotions 
than  trouble  her  with  his  difficulties. 

"  Not  at  all  happy,"  said  Maurice,  "  and  that's  because  I'm 
engaged  to  be  married,  so  you  be  careful." 

That's  a  funny  reason,"  said  Hilda,  but  Maurice  spoke  to 
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her  in  such  a  way  that,  thinking  of  it  later,  she  was  very  angry. 
"  He  oughtn't  to  say  such  things  to  me,"  she  thought,  and  kept 
Maurice  at  a  distance  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  there  was  some 
ridicule  directed  by  their  friends  at  the  pair  that  rushed  o£F 
into  the  woods  to  exchange  confidences  and  came  back  to  exhibit 
themselves  upon  such  distant  terms. 

Hilda,  however,  made  the  most  of  her  triumph  over  Tiny 
Loring.  "  I've  found  it  out,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shan't  tell  you 
a  word."  But  with  feminine  love  of  hide-and-seek  she  let  fall 
too  many  lights,  and  Tiny  Loring  used  her  reputation  as  a  chatter- 
box to  increase  the  merriment  of  the  party.  During  a  pause  of 
conversation  at  supper  she  filled  her  mouth  with  mince-pie. 
"  I  am  advised,"  she  said,  with  the  manner  of  a  Chairman  of 
Directors  addressing  the  Board,  "  that  there  is  to  be  another 
addition  to  our  party  shortly."  Major  Waring  was  appealed  to 
for  confirmation  and  he  burst  out  laughing.  "  Miss  Loring 
seems  to  know,"  he  said.  But  Tiny  Loring  shook  her  head,  her 
eyes  watered  and  wandered  wildly ;  she  pointed  her  spoon  at 
Maurice.  "  He  knows,"  she  said  thickly,  and  when  at  last  she 
was  able  to  speak  distinctly  she  raised  her  glass  with  a  gentility 
that  was  not  in  keeping  with  her  recent  exhibition  of  schoolroom 
behaviour. 

'*I  drink  to  the  engaged  pair,"  she  said,  and  Maurice  was 
compelled  to  get  on  his  legs  and  receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends.  So  Mrs.  Dorf  wrote  of  wonders  in  her  diary  that 
night.  "  We  have  narrowly  missed  choking  an  oracle  with  a 
mince-pie,"  she  wrote,  "  and  we  have  outdone  Bluebeard,"  an 
allusion,  this  last,  to  Maurice  and  his  fiancee  kept  in  a  cupboard. 

Elsie  Early,  arriving  the  following  afternoon  did,  indeed, 
seem  to  emerge  from  a  cupboard,  with  the  terror  of  the  cupboard 
upon  her,  and  a  determination  to  enjoy  her  liberty.  "  All  these 
things  are  mine,"  she  said,  waving  her  hand  backward  at  a 
little  old  gentleman  emerging  from  band-boxes  on  the  seat  of  a 
first-class  railway  carriage.  "  All  mine,  except  the  little  old 
man,  and  you  may  let  him  go  on  to  Derby."  And  whilst  they 
extricated  him  from  band-boxes,  the  little  old  man  bowed 
kindly  adieus  to  Miss  Early.  ''  Don't  know  him  from  Adam," 
said  she,  and  continued  her  instructions  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  *'  Take  everything  out  of  the  guard's  van  and  put  back 
what  the  other  people  claim."  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  have 
brought  luggage  for  all  the  party.     "  Thirteen  pieces,"  she  said. 
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**  counting  my  maid  as  one."  She  put  up  her  veil  for  Maurice, 
but  her  little  upper  lip  twitched  with  perpetual  orders ;  she 
kept  the  whole  station  staff  as  yvell  as  the  little  old  first-class 
passenger  in  a  titter,  and  no  doubt  seemed  to  them,  as  she  seemed 
to  herself,  a  very  important  and  amusing  personage.  She 
asked  a  question  at  last,  and  that  broke  the  spell :  "  You  with 
the  nice  kind  face,  do  you  want  my  tickets  ?  "  and  the  station- 
master  pulled  himself  up,  so  they  pushed  her,  still  talking,  into 
the  brougham,  and  drove  off  with  satisfactory  style  and  action. 

Within  the  brougham  Major  Waring  pounced  upon  her. 
"  You  must  call  me  Uncle  Tom,  my  dear,"  said  he,  and  held  up 
his  finger,  and  he  never  tired  of  the  name  on  Elsie's  lips  though 
he  got  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  it  was  "  Uncle  Tom  "  from  the  arm 
of  his  easy  chair,  *'  Uncle  Tom  "  from  his  dressing-room  door, 
"  Uncle  Tom,  Uncle  Tom,"  at  the  top  of  her  voice  when  Elsie 
slipped  on  a  furze  bush,  "  You  dear  Uncle  Tom,"  when  the  flowers 
left  in  her  room  went  well  with  her  dinner  dress,  and  often  a  kiss 
for  Uncle  Tom  when  he  handed  her  her  candle  at  night. 

Elsie,  in  fact,  was  come  out  to  enjoy  herself.  She  took  the 
whole  party  by  storm  and  her  success  was  measured  by  Carling 
Dorf,  who  grumbled,  gazing  dully  from  his  tankard  over  Miss 
Early's  head,  that  "  there  was  more  nonsense  in  Miss  Early's 
shoe  squeak  than  in  all  the  rot  his  wife  talked  in  a  month," 
beery,  unchivalrous  Carling  Dorf,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
laughter  and  scandal  that  his  words  created  so  only  he  might 
toll  a  light-hearted  girl  what  he  really  thought  of  her  ! 

Mrs.  Dorf  made  Elsie's  arrival  the  excuse  for  changes.  "  We're 
too  much  together,"  said  she,  "  and  we're  all  getting  pasty  faces. 
Wo  want  to  get  back  to  regular  habits  ;  "  and  she  cross-questioned 
her  host  upon  lanes,  bridle-paths,  and  wood  roads.  "Tut- 
tut-tut,"  said  Major  Waring,  springing  from  his  chair,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  sit  down  again  and  to  learn  his  duties  as  a 
responsible  senior.  Afterwards  he  was  seen  striding  through 
the  hall.  "Marching  orders,  all  of  you,"  he  shouted,  and 
attacked  the  coat-rack,  flinging  wraps  and  hats  upon  all  sides  of 
him.  For  some  time  he  would  not  speak,  but  once  they  were  all 
in  the  open  air  he  pardoned  the  whim  over  which  he  had  sulked  ; 
he  enjoyed  the  walk,  and  it  became  an  accepted  part  of  their 
programme  that  every  afternoon  they  should  spread  over  the 
countryside  to  a  point  named,  and  return  to  their  theatrical 
avocations.    They  inspected  old  yew  trees,  they  visited  old 
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tombs  where  knights  lay  flat  on  their  backs  with  their  feet  crossed 
and  a  stone  pout,  because  the  wrong  dames  were  chiselled  beside 
them  ;  they  invaded  Elizabethan  inns  ;  they  helped  themselves 
with  traps  and  motor-cars,  and  always  Major  Waring  set  the 
pace,  plunging  first  through  gorsy  passages,  encouraging  his 
guests  at  the  miry  angles  by  the  gates  where  cows  were  apt  to 
stand.  He  threw  a  sheep-nibbled  turnip  at  Carling,  who  was 
prig  enough  to  consider  tliis  form  of  exercise  beneath  the  practice 
of  a  sportsman. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  said  Carling,  "  I  am  the  only  one  that 
keeps  his  head." 

"  And  I  sympathise  with  you,  Mr.  Carling,"  said  Elsie,  "  con- 
sider what  a  head  it  is,"  and  she  slammed  a  wicket  and  fled 
pursued  :    "  Uncle  Tom,  Uncle  Tom." 

So  Carling  remained  at  Frogamoor  and  bore  up  under  the 
further  disaster  of  the  vicar's  calls  ;  for  the  reverend  gentleman 
interrupted  rehearsals  and  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  look 
upon  things  cheerfully.  "  A  dim,  religious  intellect,"  said 
Carling,  and  his  long,  freckled  face  curled  itslf  into  an  outline 
of  laughter  under  Major  Waring's  suddenly  grown  serious  regard. 
He  invented  the  nickname  "Reverend  Titimus  Slowtrickle," 
else,  in  many  ways,  it  was  a  trying  time  for  a  stage-manager  that 
had  his  work  at  heart. 


CHAP.  XX  :  THE  CONSUL'S  CHRISTMAS 

Thb  days  drawing  on  from  GhnBtmas  towards  the  New  Yeai* 
that  passed  at  Erogamoor  in  a  scnmm^e  of  preparation,  went 
by  with  the  heavy  tread  of  recurrent  nightmare  at  Pondwaggon 
Grange. 

Thin  tea  and  hard  thought,  perpetual  tenterhooks  and  a  very 
cosmopolitan  correspondence  were  the  only  compliments  that 
the  season  left  at  Mr.  Duckworth's  door. 

He  found  a  Christmas  card  one  afternoon  lapped  up  among  his 
newspaper  cuttings  and  cablegrams  and  lay  back  musing,  re- 
membering that  this  was  sentimental  Yuletide,  when  all  Eng- 
land and  all  Christendom,  but  especially  all  England,  ran  down 
home  from  business  for  fun  and  jollity.  "  Could  I  crack  a 
joke  ?  "  he  wondered,  ''  regarding  coat  tails  now  ;  they  are 
ridiculous  things — ^no  joke  could  be  other  than  good  that  alluded 
to  such  ludicrous  objects  I "  He  stood  before  the  fire  in  an 
attitude  suggestive  of  coat  tails  to  a  mind  seeking  for  the  mo- 
ment an  impression  from  without.  The  warmth  of  the  fire 
acting  on  his  unprotected  seat  stimulated  his  brain,  so  it  seemed  ; 
his  eyebrows  arched  suddenly.  "I  will  write  to  Berse  con- 
cerning coat  tails,"  he  said,  and  moved  towards  his  writing- 
table  with  mincing  step  as  though  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
children.  Sitting  down  he  did,  indeed,  write  to  his  Paris  agent 
upon  this  irrelevant  theme  and  the  letter  led  him  by  strange 
fortune  to  trench  upon  the  hidden  springs  of  events  that  come,  to 
alter  the  course  of  haute  politique  in  the  New  World  in  a  manner  to 
deify  Chance  as  opposed  to  commonsense  human  effort.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  discovery  that  should  draw  the  veil  from 
before  Mr.  Duckworth's  eyes  was  unmade,  and  the  Consul  had 
only  hard  work  and  common  sense  wherewith  to  fight  his  great 
antagonist.  His  knowledge  of  Camara  he  supplemented  from 
every  source.  Of  the  history  of  the  man,  it  was  possible  to  col- 
lect only  the  vaguest  rumours,  such  as  cling  in  the  wake  of  one 
who  has  played  a  great  part  in  obscure  countries.  These  ru- 
mours came  from  Kio,  from  Mexico,  and  from  Madrid,  and  did 
little  to  satisfy  Mr.  Duckworth  who  would  have  been  better 
pleased  with  one  tiny  tangible  proof  of  Camara's  present  trans- 
gressions than  to  learn  of  strange  cruelties  committed  in  the 
forgotten  past ;  better  for  Mr.  Duckworth  to  be  able  to  put  before 

the  French  police  one  proof  that  Camara  had  infringed  the 
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meanest  clause  of  the  Criminal  Code  in  a  suburb  of  Paris  than  to 
lay  at  his  door  a  multitude  of  atrocities  committed  beyond  the 
Atlantic.    Of  Camara's  present  way  of  life»  however,  the  Consul 
could  find  nothing  to  quarrel  with,  though  he  kept  himself 
minutely  informed  of  his  movements  by  agents  in  Pans  and  in 
Berlin  whither  Camara  made  frequent  visits.     Camara,  as  the 
European  capitals  saw  him,  was  no  use  to  Mr.  Duckworth, — a  man 
bowed  and  stupefied,  a  stick,  a  victim  to  his  own  conceptions  of 
great  deportment,  manifestly  not  of  the  metal  whereof  tin  gods 
are  to  be  made.    So  he  appeared  through  the  communications 
of  Bers6,  who  saw  in  the  foreign  admiral  only  two  amazing  chara- 
teristics :  one,  that  his  life  displayed  a  continence  very  rare 
among  South  Americans  visiting  Paris ;  two,  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  a  city  where  it  would  have  been 
suitable  to  have  ended  his  days  in  comfort.    Had  Mr.  Duck- 
worth's Berlin  agent  been  of  a  dil^ence  equal  to  Bend's,  Mr. 
Duckworth  might  have  learned  that  Camara  had  frequent  inter* 
views  at  the  Friedrichstrasse  with  weighty  men  in  the  German 
Foreign  Office.      But  that  was  yet  hidden  from  Mr.  Duckworth 
and  he  was  left  face  to  face  with  this  picture  of  a  man  staid  and 
reticent,  pensioned  with  a  diplomatic  sinecure  by  a  government 
that  preferred  his  room  to  his  presence.    How  should  Mr.  Xhiok- 
worth  in  the  presence  of  that  picture  divine  the  visions  that  may 
vanish  and  reform  in  the  mind  of  a  beast  of  prey — a  beast  of  prey 
that  watches  with  upturned  time-abiding  eyes  a  pear-shaped 
continent  by  the  folly  of  its  public  men  lowered  slowly  within 
reach  of  claw. 

Camara's  plans  were  laid  too  deeply,  their  working  too  securely 
hidden  for  the  Consul's  penetration,  and  although  there  were  many 
of  necessity  admitted  to  the  Out^  Holy  of  Camara's  oouncU-"-* 
a  free-lance  boyish  captain  of  the  French  Mercantile  Marine  trading 
his  own  ship  to  the  gulf,  a  junta  of  disguised  Jesuits  in  distant 
Guayotd,  subsidised  Prussian  Militaires  map*making  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  lastly,  Celia  herself, — ^yet  all  these  stood 
pledged  to  secrecy  and  not  one  more  so  than  the  girl  who  sat 
opposite  to  Mr.  Ihickworth  at  dinner  and  made  oonveraation  for 
the  parlour-maid's  behoof  upon  the  planting  of  rhododendrons 
and  the  date  of  the  snowdrops'  genesis. 

Mr.  Duckworth  was,  therefore,  thrown  back  upon  common  seiise 
and  hard  work,  to  find  a  weapon  against  his  enemy,  and  common 
sense  and  hard  work  he  used,  keeping  open  all  avenues  for  infors 
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mation,  lajring  plans  and  drawing  conclusions,  flying  all  imaginable 
kites ;  yet,  with  all  this  he  seemed  but  little  to  advance  and  his 
reading  lamp  frequently  illuminated  an  old  gentleman  in  that 
exalted  state  of  irritation  which  only  old  men  touched  with 
gouty  tendency  can  approach.  At  such  times  he  regarded 
Camara  with  an  ague  of  hatred  such  as  a  terrier  feels  for  a  rat, 
and  under  the  influence  of  that  ague,  he  barked  at  the  great 
bogey  which  he  built  in  imagination  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
Admiral's  crimes.  Scent  of  Patchouli  he  gave  it  and  odour  of 
villainy,  patent  leather  boots  and  coat-skirts  spreading  like 
wing-feathers  over  enormous  hams,  added  a  high  slanting  French 
"  cylinder  "  ten  sizes  too  small,  and  the  leer  diabolical  as  much 
too  big.  Then  by  the  green  shade  of  his  reading  lamp  he  prowled 
round  and  round  it,  measuring  its  vast  height  and  searching  for  a 
point  of  attack. 

Such  a  point  he  found  in  these  days  and  made  the  best  use  of, 
a  labour  that  brought  lines  of  C3ndcal  satisfaction  to  a  face  that 
hardened  before  all  blandishments.  This  part  of  his  task, 
indeed,  was  a  labour  of  love,  for  as  he  touched  the  stops  of  the 
French  financial  press  with  the  practiced  hand  of  an  alarmist, 
the  Bonds  of  the  Society  Anonime  Heritiere  des  Incas  de  Perou 
waned  visibly  in  the  market.  The  little  jerk  which  a  few  well- 
informed  paragraphs  had  given  to  opinion  drew  attention  from 
all  sides,  and  by  Christmas  time  it  was  already  a  common-place 
with  the  March6  Etrang^re  to  shake  its  head  over  the  audace  of 
investors  who  could  put  their  money  into  schemes  subject  to 
every  diflSculty  which  a  remote  and  semi-civilised  government 
may  throw  in  the  course  of  the  best  directed  treasure-hunt. 
"  Of  course,"  concluded  one  of  these  articles  in  which  no  names 
had  been  mentioned,  "  bond-holders  in  the  Heritidre  des  Incas 
may  look  with  certainty  to  see  their  values  rise,  having  faith  in 
the  very  illustrious  hands  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves. 
Admiral  Estrada  de  la  Camara  benefits  us  by  his  exceptional 
knowledge  and  by  the  position  of  honoured  confidence  which  he 
holds  from  the  Bolumbian  Authorities."  That  is  the  way  of 
French  financial  editors — ^to  chastise  generalities  for  a  whole 
column  and  then  to  place  you  on  the  eminence  of  an  exception, 
and  it  is  a  method  which  many  can  read. 

And  this  was  Mr.  Duckworth's  first  slate  at  the  Goliath.  On 
his  recent  visit  to  London,  he  had  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Heritiere  for  information.     Information  was   volubly  handed 
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over  the  counter  at  the  Paris  office  of  the  Heritiere — ^informa- 
tion and  a  phrase  or  two  of  plaintive  self-justification. 

In  the  year  189-,  Admiral  Estrada  de  la  Camara  obtained 
from  the  then  Bolumbian  Government  a  concession  to  search  in 
the  province  of  Cauca  for  treasure  which  was  known  to  have  been 
transported  upon  400  llamas  northward  from  Quito  on  the 
occasion  of  its  conquest  by  Alvarado,  Lieutenant  to  Pizarro. 
Local  reports  persistently  locate  this  treasure  in  the  Laguna 
Coimana,  distant  eighty  leagues  from  Guayota.  A  syndicate  was 
formed  in  Paris  to  recover  the  lost  specie,  valued  at  8,000,000 
francs,  but  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  compelled  the  syndi- 
cate to  go  to  the  public,  hence  the  Society  with  Camara  as  Presi- 
dent and  800,000  francs  worth  of  available  capital.  The  actual 
work  was  under  the  direction  of  a  local  board  containing  some 
of  the  best  known  names  of  the  Bolumbian  capital ;  a  railway 
had  had  to  be  put  down,  a  forest  laid,  and  dredging  operations 
were  now  in  progress  at  the  Lake  of  Coimana.  These  works 
had  proved  so  expensive  that  the  directors  were  compelled,  with 
lumps  in  their  throats,  to  call  up  the  third  6  francs  on  the  20 
francs  bonds  with  which  they  had  no  doubt  in  six  months  to  be 
able  to  show  Parisian  opinion  how  hardly  they  had  been  thought 
of.  The  secretary  hoped  that,  if  any  further  information  were 
needed,  Mr.  Duckworth  would  apply  to  him.  The  secretary 
saw  no  occasion  for  reticence. 

But  Mr.  Duckworth  had  friends  in  the  West  to  whom  he  made 
application  for  the  other  side  of  the  shield  and  though  he  daily 
awaited  the  mail  that  should  bring  him  the  data  he  had  cabled 
for,  yet  he  was  ^confident  that  the  forests  of  Coimbra  waved 
undiminished,  that  no  dredge  ever  made  by  the  hands  of  man 
divided  the  silky  waves  of  Coimana. 

Then  arose  the  question  what  did  the  Admiral  want  with 
800,000  francs.  Mr.  Duckworth  humoured  his  dread  of  Camara 
so  far  as  to  refuse  the  obvious  answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  midm'ght  oil  burned  not  only  in  Mr.  Duck- 
worth's reading-lamp.  During  the  slushy  thawing  m'ghts  of  the 
Consul's  misery,  Celia  wrote  also  in  the  long  low  annexe  of  her 
bedroom  with  the  window  open  and  the  heavy  curtains  falling 
round  the  draughts.  "  Hurry  !  Hurry  !  Hurry  !  "  was  the 
burden  of  her  pages,  "  out  of  this  miserable  clay  country ;  my 
feet  glue  in  its  pigmire  and  my  eyes  grow  dim.  I  was  not  born 
to  be  a  ploughboy's  lass,  no  nor  good  wife  to  his  master  the 
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fijqiiire  either  *' ;  written  under  the  "  sist  sish  "  of  the  exposiulctt- 
ing  elms  and  the  coughing  of  sheep  in  the  pastures.  In  her 
humorous  relapses  Celia  fancied  these  last  to  have  their  fore-feet 
before  their  mouths,  like  so  many  dowagers  of  county  families 
drawing  attention  to  the  irregularity  of  unannounced  engagements. 

Often  she  sat  so  late  as  the  Consul's  hour  of  retiring  and  his 
step  on  the  stair  was  the  slewang-point  of  her  reveries  ;  from  the 
highly  coloured  future,  which  brimmed  with  pomp  and  power  it 
recalled  her  to  the  fading  confident  days  of  their  intellectual 
intimacy  when  it  had  been  her  pride  to  be  companion-spirit  to  ain 
admired  father,  each  making  a  slight  parade  of  their  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society  and  conversation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dull, 
the  parochial  and  the  obvious.  So  the  slow  progress  of  retire- 
ment was  made  dear  to  an  active- minded  man  who  by  dint  of 
long  residence  abroad  had  rendered  himself  almost  a  foreigner 
to  English  customs  and  to  English  neighbours,  and  Celia'sT  eyes 
must  have  been  without  iris,  must  have  been  dull  as  snakes', 
if  they  had  not  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  their  juxta- 
posed separation.  Often  she  wondered  at  the  power  of  those 
forces  which  drew  them  apart,  and  as  often  as  she  did  so  the 
grip  of  Camera's  character  closed  upon  her  and  left  her  no  clioice 
but  to  obey. 

To  understand  the  influence  it  will  be  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late a  few  of  the  conversations  that  occurred  in  Paris  between 
Celia  and  Camara  in  the  previous  spring ;  two  voices  consider 
them,  native  resistance  and  native  curiosity  in  the  woman, 
admiration  ih  the  great  opfportunist  that  was  both  masterful 
and  meek. 


CHAl^.  XXI  :  DE  LA  CAMARA  EXPLAINS 
HIMSELF 

Cttbiosity  started  the  ball.  Celia  sat  at  the  opera,  and  her 
eyes  rested  alternately  upon  the  stage  and  upon  the  figure  of  a 
haggard  and  sinister  grandee  sitting  alone  in  the  opposite  box. 
Later  she  saw  him  in  the  foyer,  a  perfect  Gullivei?  of  restraint 
among  the  Idliputian  hoppings  and  skippings  of  the  French. 
He  was  presented  to  her  as  Admiral  Estrada  de  la  Caihara,  a  lion 
fawned  on  by  the  Comtesse  de  Cougie,  arid  he  gratified  his  admirer 
by  visiting  her  box,  where  he  talked  only  to  Celia.  He  dropjbed 
the  mouth  ague  of  French,  and  spoke  in  Spanish,  understood  by 
no  one  but  herself.  He  bowed  to  her  perpetually  and  bent  his 
grizzled  head  above  her  with  a' top-heavy  gallantry.  *'  You  are 
from  Mexico  ?  "  he  said,  and  she  laughed.  "  I  am  CrioUa,"  she 
admitted,  "  alas,  we  provincials,  we  cannot  cheat  even  each 
other's  ears.  I  speak  the  Language  of  the  Gods  with  a  click, 
but  at  least  we  breed  fine  men." 

He  bowed,  and  appeared  to  absorb  the  compliment  as  to  the 
manner  bom,  without  the  deprecatory  air  or  the  hands  thrown 
up.  They  looked  at  the  stage,  leaning  forward,  and  he  spoke 
of  the  tenor  as  a  pitiful  blunderer. 

"  I  have  seen  a  better  Parcifal  in  Michoacan,"  he  said,  but  this 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Senorita's  patriotism. 

"  The  countess  tells  me  you  have  travelled  much."  Curiosity 
sprang  up  again,  but  he  would  not  talk  to  her  of  his  travels, 
rather  he  spoke  of  Paris  and  its  people  and  its  visitors.  Europe 
crowding  to  cosmopolis  seemed  to  the  observant  Nicaraguan  a 
continent  mean  and  paltry,  and  he  was  not  tired  of  telling 
her  so. 

"  They  are  my  friends,"  she  said  with  comic  reproach  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  should  be  tolerant  where  you  admire,"  said  he,  but  the 
curtain  came  down,  and  his  tolerance  forsook  him  at  the  rising 
hubbub  of  voices.  - 

"  Piau — Piaii — ^Miow — ^Miow,"  said  he  in  onomatopoeic  con- 
tempt of  the  races  and  languages  that  surrounded  him.  ''  They 
need  a  master,  the  Kaiser  for  want  of  a  better."  He  succeeded 
in  looking  like  a  mian  who  for  the  nonce,  by  some  mistake  of  the 
keepers,  is  included  in  a  cage  of  cats. 

The  reference  to  thcf  ihotiperor  y^eis  a  corner-stone  for  Celia's 
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theories  of  the  man,  nor  was  she  satisfied  with  de  CJougie's 
explanation. 

"  My  dear,  in  matters  of  Government  he  is  known  as  the 
great  Occidental  Throwback  of  modem  times."  Frenchmen 
regarded  the  Bolumbian's  admiration  for  the  Emperor  as  pla- 
tonic  purely,  amiable  wide-mindedness  in  the  child  of  an  un- 
threatened  Republic. 

"  His  ideas  would  have  been  becoming  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,"  said  the  Comtesse. 

Later  Celia  questioned  him  in  a  crowded  room.  "  Is  this 
so  ?  "  "Is  that  so  ?  "  perching  like  a  brilliant  pigeon  with  two 
white  fingers  on  his  gold  braid  barrel  of  a  cuff.  She  detached 
him  from  an  Austrian  admirer  and  his  thick-lipped  frau,  called 
all  that  bulk  of  blue  uniform,  cords,  shoulder-knots  and  orders 
to  account  for  its  words,  and  the  heavily  moved  oracle  turned 
on  her,  bent  over  her  with  a  deference  that  marked  its  object  as 
with  chalk,  then  paddled  over  the  parquet  to  a  less  public  station. 

"  We  have  strange  ideas  we  Americans,  is  it  not  so,  my  fair 
inquisitor  ?  "  said  he  with  a  ghost  of  raillery  in  his  even  tones, 
"  let  be,  Seiiorita  Duckworth,  we  will  see  which  are  best.  We 
are  small  people  over  there,  that  is  so,  and  the  barber's  shop  over 
here  has  more  in  its  till  than  the  wine  merchant  with  us  has  in  the 
bank.  Bueno,  I  am  considered  too  big  for  my  boots  in  Guayot4,  so 
I  come  to  Europe  to  have  my  corns  cut.  Not  in  Paris  only ;  I 
go  to  all  countries,  speak  with  all  people  and  find  them  not 
better  than  my  own,  but  also  strange  ideas.  For  instance,  here 
in  Paris,  they  have  twenty-seven  Maisons  des  Pauvres,  costing  the 
town  upwards  of  six  million  francs  a  year.  The  inmates  are  blind, 
crippled,  idiot — ^in  fine,  the  sweepings  of  this  scavenger's  para- 
dise. I  see  this  six  million  in  the  Municipal  Budget.  I  ask  my 
friends  why  is  this  money  spent.  I  say,  creches  you  have  and 
poor  schools  and  soup  kitchens  for  the  children  of  the  state, 
but  why  this  ?    They  say  '  Humanity.'    Bueno,  I  am  content." 

"  Again,  I  travel  through  Lucerne,  on  my  road  to  Italy, 
there  is  a  knot  of  tourists  in  the  waiting-room — of  your  nation," 
he  made  a  stately  bow  as  though  he  excused  her  from  any  share 
in  the  weakness  he  was  about  to  demonstrate  in  her  compatriots. 
"  They  are  in  huge  boots,  with  nails  and  bandages  and  smell 
horribly  of  oil ;  "  again  he  paused  and  agitated  separately  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand,  as  though  the  memory  of  that  smell 
contaminated  his  skin.     "  They  have  the  body  of  an  unfortunate 
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climber  upon  the  table.  Dead  many  hours  and  they  talk  of  the 
difficulties  they  have  met  in  bringing  down  the  corpse.  I  say, 
'  Did  you  know  he  was  dead  ?  '  They  nod.  I  say,  *  Then  why 
all  this  trouble  for  a  dead  man  ? '  They  say  *  Humanity.' 
Bueno,  I  am  content." 

"  I  go  for  a  motor  drive  with  a  young  man  of  the  Milan  Sforzas, 
and  he  neariy  upsets  the  car  on  a  straight  road.  I  say,  *  Why 
skid  in  the  mud  ?  '  'To  avoid  that  little  dog  that  ran  out  of 
the  entry.'  I  say,  *  What  matter  the  dog  ? '  He  looks 
foolish,  pulls  down  his  peak  and  says,  *  Humanity.'  Carramba, 
but  this  time  I  am  not  content  I  Shall  a  Bolumbian  Admiral  be 
shaken  in  his  seat  for  any  cur  that  crawls  upon  Piedmontese 
pavement ! " 

*'  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  have  my  domestics  ;  my  valet,  a 
Vaudois,  my  cook,  Bettine,  who  is  passable.  Three  times  a 
day  they  pray  with  me  in  the  small  oratory  behind  the  hat' 
stand,  that  is  a  condition  of  their  service.  I  stop  in  the  '  Panem 
qui  impingit,'  and  hear  as  follows  : 

"  *  Bettine,'  '  Eh  bien,'  '  you  have  the  face  of  a  puss  that 
has  been  drowned  in  milk.'  This  time  I  do  not  ask,  I  know  it  is 
'  Humanity.'     There  is  to  be  none  of  that  in  my  service." 

The  Admiral  tucked  his  lace  handkerchief  up  his  cuff  to  evade 
the  possibility  of  some  passing  guest  snatching  it  forth  under  the 
plea  of  Humanity.  "  And  the  reason  why  poor  Archbishop 
Roland  cannot  address  his  flock,  why  my  friend  the  Abb6  de 
Roux  lives  in  a  tenement  building  in  the  fogs  of  your  country, 
again  it  is  '  Humanity.'  " 

His  eyes  travelled  round  the  room  with  an  expression  at  once 
so  sad,  so  cruel  and  so  fastidious  that  Celia  writing  her  diary  with 
a  lightness  she  did  not  feel,  classed  him  as  half  harpy  and  half 
dandy.  She  felt  the  phrase  to  be  incomplete,  and  added  later 
"  Wholly  bigot,  indeed,  it  was  the  thumbscrew  glance  he  gave  us 
this  evening,  but  that  we  are  poor  creatures  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ocean." 

But  de  la  Camara's  notes  and  comments  were  not  over.  He  had 
worked  a  background  pf  "  Humanity."  Two  figures  were  yet  to 
be  shown  meeting  across  that  sickly  field. 

"  And  the  Emperor,"  he  continued,  "  whose  good  faith  you 
question,  Senorita  ;  you  will  think  I  have  forgotten  him.  No.  I 
go  to  see  him  by  special  appointment  on  particular  business.  It 
is  a  private  audience  in  a  small  room  in  his  Palace  of  Potsdam« 
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There  is  discipline,  yes,  but  too  little  ceremony.  The  Usher 
stumbles  on  the  mat,  the  Groom  of  the  Chambers  is  flurried, 
expecting  me  a  little  man,  it  seems,  with  quick  eyes,  and  they 
find  me  this.  They  must  change  the  chair  in  the  Audience 
Chamber,  there  will  be  delay,  but  I  go  slow  and  draw  conclusions 
unfavourable  to  Potsdam.  There  are  bronze  statuettes  in  the 
corridor,  unsuitable  to  the  precincts  of  greatness,  there  is  an 
Uhlan  coughing  in  the  court,  not  the  cough  of  necessity,  and  the 
Hydrangeas  in  vases  on  the  sills  not  sprayed  with  scent  water  as 
they  should  have  been." 

De  la  Camara  lifted  his  upper  lip  from  his  teeth  and  continued : 

"  Then  I  enter  the  presence  and  I  see  him.  I  forgive  the 
statuettes,  I  forget  the  Uhlan  and  the  Hydrangeas,  for  he  looks 
me  in  the  eyes — that  is  what  Humanity  will  never  do." 

"  *  Ah  Camara,'  says  he,  '  you've  come  to  the  right  man  at 
last.  I  am  the  big  brass  band  of  civilisation — but  •  I  play  my 
own  tune.    Let  us  mobilise  the  cigar  box.' 

"  Again  I  forgive — I  pass  the  informality.  He  has  the  lean 
wrist  of  the  writer,  but  suffers  from  late  nights.  I  look  at  him 
and  refuse  the  cigar.  Then  I  look  at  the  ink-pot  that  is  upon 
the  table  before  him. 

**  *  What  is  the  matter  with  the  ink.  Admiral  ?  '  says  he. 

"  I  say '  Humanity ' :  and  he  laughs  to  let  me  know  there  never 
was  a  worse  shot. 

"  *  There  is  very  little  of  it,'  says  he,  holding  up  the  ink-pot, 
and  I  say,  '  There  is  one  drop,  but  that  drop  on  your  Majesty's 
nib  is  enough  to  retrace  the  map  of  South  America.* " 

"  Ah,  William   of   Europe  !     William  of  Europe !     You  are 

the  only  gold  dust  in  the  pan." 

*  *  « 

Driving  home  by  the  Seine  the  Comtesse  smiled  and  nodded. 
"  So,  so,"  said  she,  "  It  seems  you  alone  can  make  him  talk,  this 
Dry-land  Admiral." 

Celia  let  the  window  down.  "It  is  good  to  be  in  the  open 
air,"  she  said.  "  Lord  a'  Mercy,  madame,  he  did  not  talk 
Utopia!" 

Questioned  upon  it,  she  tried  to  brighten.  "  Imagine  D'Orsay 
criticising  life  and  manners  in  a  nigger  compound,  you  will  have 
Camara's  attitude  towards  Europe.  Upon  the  Emperor,  I 
found  him  very  like  a  schoolmaster  who  has  an  unruly  boy  under 
fitrict  control." 
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But  whatever  the  qualities  of  de  ]^  C^unara's  conversation, 
insipidity  was  npjb  one  of  them,  and  the  even  tones  and  immobile 
delivery  of  his  judgments,  the  sarcastic  hammering  of  that  word 
"  Humanity,"  lived  in  Celia's  memory  to  the  exclusion  of  much 
that  was  gayer  and  more  fashionable. 

Turn  and  turn  about  she  cut  him  and  was  charming,  but  de  la 
Camara  never  hurried  and  never  drew  back.  He  bargained 
with  her  at  the  Comtesse's  stall  in  the  Bazaar  Gaulois  like  an 
urbane  Cyclops,  gluttonous  for  Venetian  glass,  new  to  him 
equally  as  wine  to  Polyphemus. 

"  To  stand  so,  upon  my  bureau,"  said  he,  selecting  the  most 
gaudy  and  garish  of  the^  vases  that  she  set  before  him,  "  This 
to  obscure  the  telephone,  which  is  unpleasing.  Have  you  a 
spittoon  in  this  metal,  Senorita  ?  "  She  shook  her  head,  and 
he  placed  before  him  a  handsome  rose  bowl  and  stepped  back- 
wards observing  it.  "  Then  this  must  serve,"  said  he,  "  half 
filled  with  rose  water  and  a  flower  or  two.  Enamelled  iron  in 
the  waiting-room  but,  where  I  receive,  only  the  best.  There  is 
no  n^an  spits  more  than  your  South  Anierican  General ;  those 
whom  I  interview  must  have  a  fitting  receptacle." 

"And  should  M.  TAmiral  deign  to  admit  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood,"  said  Celia,  with  rapid  survey  of  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  this  graduation  of  spittoons.  "  Would  it  not  be 
etiquette  to  put  beside  him  for  lus  use  something  more  costly, 
let  us  say  this  old  silver  cream  bow)  of  Norman  manufacture." 

But  de  la  Camara  disallowed  the  suggestion,  "  Princes  of  the 
Blood  do  not  spit,"  said  he  with  perfect  good  faith ;  '*  besides 
there  are  none  in  Bplumbia." 

"  Then  M.  TAnnral  meditates  returning  to  America  ?  " 

*De  la  Camara  bowed,  ''  With  all  that  best  pleases  me  in  Europe, 
Seiionta,"  said  he ;  and  with  a  shock  of  terror  and  disgust  she  found 
his  glance  transferred  deliberately  from  the  row  of  purchases  to 
herself. 

And  again  the  inconsiderate  Comtesse  made  a  whole  history 
out  of  the  exchange  of  shots,  whilst  Celia  pressed  her  lips  and 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  icy  denial  that  a  word  of  sense  might 
have  changed  to  sad  entreaty. 

Through  her  frivolous  love  of  chatter,  the  elder  lady  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  a  word  of  council,  and  Celia  turned  from  her  to 
fight  the  battle  of  her  independence  without  ally. 

Resistance  was  up  in  arms,  recalling  the  dictum  of  an  old 
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Legitimist  who  had  dined  with  the  de  Cougie's  during  Celia's 
stay,  "  Jeunesse  orageuse,  vieillesse  sans  piti6 — ^Louis  Philippe 
a  child  to  him,"  wliile  extracting  fish  bones.  But  curiosity 
woke  again,  on  hearing  de  la  Camara  stumble  into  difficulties 
about  a  little  man  in  a  green  waistcoat.  Such  a  little  man  was 
found  depicted  on  a  snuff-box,  and  de  la  Camara's  great  fingers 
fumbled  with  the  catch,  while  his  great  voice  called  the  little 
man  "  Emperor  What's-his-name." 

"  You  mean  Napoleon  ?  "  said  Celia. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Camara.  "  The  Europe  m  Yturbide — ^you 
know  your  Mexican  history  ?  " 

Celia  knew  enough  of  the  history  of  her  native  land  to  laugh 
at  the  cart-foremost  parallel.  "  See  what  I  know,"  jerked  the 
death-mask  face,  "  that  is  upon  this  side  of  the  water,  upon  my 
own,"  he  dropped  his  hand,  "  I  am  conocedor." 

"  At  least,"  said  Celia,  fighting  against  the  conviction  which 
his  words  carried,  "  you  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom  you  owe  your  liberty." 

"  Our  liberty,"  mused  the  Admiral  going  beside  this  point, 
"  are  you  then  so  English,  Senorita  ?  Call  it  the  bye-product 
of  anarchy.  Look  at  our  several  states  on  their  days  of  liberty. 
Each  in  turn  goes  through  the  same  self-gratulatory  antics.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  feast  of  lanterns.  Rockets  and  guns  and  a 
speech  of  Rococo  to  a  dinner  of  dupes.  President  Longnose 
apostrophises  the  '  Patria  do  sus  Hijos,'  and  hugs  the  great 
inheritance. 

"  Survey  our  republics,  great  and  small.  Argentina — ^an 
oligarchy  of  wealthy  basques  governing  barbed  wire,  man  of  the 
world  if  you  will,  also  man  of  pleasure ;  Chile  with  her  *  Por  la 
Razon  o  la  Fuerza,'  the  bully  of  the  Demisphere,  dominated  by  Her 
great  military  families,  the  Montts,  the  Erazuriz  and  others  ; 
Brazil,  slattern  and  adventuress,  bursting  into  fifty  like  an 
unsaleable  pumpkin ;  Peru,  meek  anvil  of  internecine  hatreds. 
Was  there  a  slough  more  chaotic  before  the  Creator  spoke  !  " 

"  You  are  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Admiral  ?  "  asked  Celia. 

**  I  am  no  humbug,  Senorita,"  said  he.  "  Consider  how 
much  of  thought,  of  work,  of  patience,  go  to  the  making  of  a 
change."  His  eyes  rested  on  hers.  There  was  no  misgiving, 
no  reproach  in  them,  it  was  such  a  look  as  a  huge  elephant  might 
give  to  a  captious  mahout  that  taunted  the  great  animal  with 
weakness.    Wliat  could  resistance  do  but  fling  back  that  last 
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word  as  a  stone  to  shatter  the  serenity  of  such  simple 
faith. 

"  Change,"  she  laughed,  "  but  there  is  continual  change. 
Every  year,  unconstitutional  outbreaks,  struggles,  secessions  and 
party  warfare." 

"  I  speak  of  a  permanent  change,  Senorita.  The  revolutions, 
the  dictators,  they  are  a  part  of  the  present  regime.  Guy 
Fawkes  on  a  bonfire  may  call  himself  supreme  and  bum  none 
the  less." 

Celia  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ceiling.  "  Pray  forgive  the  absence 
of  lantern  slides,"  said  she  with  droll  gravity,  and  as  he  led  her 
back  to  her  friends  the  Admiral  gave  her  both  courteous  reproof 
and  courteous  forgiveness. 

"  I  am  a  voice,"  said  he,  "  that  has  spoken  >tnuch  to  the  point 
and  spoken  much  in  vain." 

On  a  later  occasion  he  spoke  of  "  My  own  Bolumbia  "  with  a 
cold  ad  hoc  enthusiasm  in  his  croak-like  voice,  and  again  of  the 
impotence  of  temporary  tyrants  to  subdue  the  colonial  spirit  by 
foul  means.  Of  Guzmann  Blanco  he  spoke,  of  Ballivian  and 
Malgorejo  in  Bolivia,  of  Veintemille  in  Ecuador,  pointing  out 
how  each  of  these  were  typical  of  the  bad  elements  in  South 
American  state-craft. 

"  Malgorejo  flouted  the  foreigner,  who,  if  our  inferior  in 
qualities,  is  at  least  our  teacher  and  our  paymaster.  Belzu 
worked  on  the  mob  and  buttressed  his  power  with  a  dispro- 
portionate army.  Ballivian  paraded  his  infidelity  and  degraded 
every  office  and  every  ceremony  of  the  state." 

He  seemed  to  Miss  Duckworth  to  slur  the  mediaeval  vices 
and  barbarities  of  these  XIX  Century  rulers  and  to  put  in  high 
relief  their  sequestration  of  church  property,  persecution  of  the 
priesthood  and  sacrilegious  disregard  of  consecrated  oaths ; 
misdemeanours,  which  she  would  have  taken  for  granted  in  such 
monsters,  her  instructor  put  phlegmatically  before  her  as  the  cul- 
minating crime  in  the  career  of  each. 

"  They  owed  their  ruin  to  this  neglect  ?  "  she  asked  with  a 
symptom  of  impatience,  but  Camara  would  not  answer  plainly. 

*'  The  old  Colonial  Vice-Roys  and  Captains-General  governed 
at  leisure  and  secure,  because  they  governed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church.  They  ruled  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
every  villainy  imputable  to  mankind  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
some  of  them," 
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"  So  at  last  I  have  yo^ir  nostrum  ?  " 

"  Every  publicist  in  the  continent  has  his  own  particular 
nostrum,  but  no  other  has  the  courage  to  approach  the  patient. 

Admiral  de  la  Camara  knew  that  he  dealt  with  a  clever  wonian, 
governed  by  a  strong  political  instinct,  and  he  chose  his  method 
of  approach  with  natural  craft.  Celia,  with  her  scheming, 
managing,  ambitious  nature,  rated  men  as  a  man  rather  than  a 
woman,  and  the  strong  spice  of  '*a  bon  entendeur  salut"  which 
flavoured  the  Admiral's  discourse  was  not  lost  on  her.  In  those 
southern  cities  and  territories  where  most  of  her  youth  had 
passed,  state  life  is  seldom  beyond  the  fringe  of  intrigue,  and  the 
power  of  a  strong  man  whether  as  friend  or  enemy  bears  heavily 
at  times  upon  the  most  frivolous.  Thus  it  was,  that  though 
she  cut  her  admirer  into  lengths  with  school-girl  pcirversity, 
yet  curiosity  invariably  reopened  the  breach. 

Her  sceptical  upper  lip  moved  at  the  thought  of  him,  she 
found  confidence  in  regarding  his  pretensions  as  the  ments),! 
properties  of  a  discharged  actor,  yet,  groomed,  didactic,  stately 
as  he  was,  Camara  had  the  stuflSng  of  a  man,  and,  when  he  showed 
it,  Celia's  heart  declared  itseK  in  her  eyes,  in  her  voice  and  in  her 
diary. 

It  was  at  the  Marquis  de  Chouxfleur's  fete  that  the  Admiral 
took  her  down  to  supper.  Upon  her  right  sat  a  young  English 
patriot  unknown  to  her ;  in  a  pause  of  conversation  the  English- 
man leaned  over  to  her  and  commented  grossly  on  her  com- 
panion's outlandish  appearance. 

His  language  was,  of  course,  incomprehensible  to  Camara, 
but  Celia's  blazing  eyes  and  flushed  face  of  disgust  translated 
for  him,  and  he  addressed  the  young  man  in  his  strange  cotton- 
wool French.  *'  Monsieur,  j'ai  eu  beaucoup  de  malheurs  ;  mon 
gros  corps  et  ma  vieille  tete  en  portent  la  recorde,  Prenez 
garde,  mon  gamin,  que  I'histoire  de  vos  insolences  ne  soit  pas 
ecrit  d'une  pareille  maniere." 

There  was  a  hush  and  then  a  tumult  of  voices  discussing 
indifferent  topics,  for  this  was  the  fij^t  time  that  Parisian  society 
had  been  treated  to  a  lick  of  the  trans-atlantic  side  of  Camara's 
tongue.  Through  it  all  Celia's  blood  ran  like  hammers  on  a 
velvet  anvil,  and  in  the  evening  she  wrote  : 

'^  He  has  shown  his  mettle  at  last,  this  tired  Hercules  of  mine. 
The  stare  of  his  clanmiy  eyes  might  melt  road  metal  and  it  made 
my  little  Englishman  go  *  Tss — ^Tss — ^Tss.'  "    She  recalled  the 
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faint  hiss  passing  Mr.  Stu]3bs's  teeth  as  three  times  his  eyes 
averted  from  the  horrid  fixity  of  Camara's  glare. 

"  He  is  a  poor  shot  and  no  swordsman,  my  Hercules,"  she 
wrote,  "  but  I  think  there  will  be  no  duel.  He  has  tjie  manner 
of  the  winning  side,  and  the  wag  of  his  be^d  to  proselytise  all 
the  cowfiirrds  in  Europe." 

Three  days  later,  the  low  landscapes  of  Normandy  streamed 
past  her,  and  Celia  looking  q,t  their  smug  contours  murniured  to 
herself  that  she  had  been  the  prudent  puss  long  enough,  "it  is 
time  that  I  learned  to  scratch." 

Under  the  shock  of  Mr.  Puckwortb's  terrible  account  of  her 
lover,  she  wavered  for  a  moment,  then  the  great  unspoken 
Qthello-ship  of  the  man,  so  sinning  and  so  sinned  against,  move^i 
her  on  again  towards  that  apibitious  vortex  whjch  Camara's 
hands  splashed  up,  and  her  own  eyes  coloured  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  an  epoch-making  dawn. 


CHAP.  XXII  :  MAJOR  WARING  MISSES 
THE  POINT 

In  these  last  days  of  the  year,  critical  news  found  its  way  to  the 
locked  drawers  of  Celia's  little  writing-cabinet,  for  the  machina- 
tions of  her  statesman  checked  and  moved  forward  unexpectedly. 
The  august  Schoolboy  at  Potsdam  showed  himself  inquisitive 
beyond  his  prerogative,  his  Chancellor  was  unconvincibly 
sceptical,  "  To  talk  to  him  you  would  not  know  his  head  from 
the  wainscot,"  so  wrote  Camara's  Secretary ;  but  a  few  posts 
later  Camara's  own  thick  pen  announced  undiminished  con- 
fidence. "  They  play  into  my  hands  with  their  Separation 
Law.  Six  months  I  ask  of  you  to  wait,  and  no  more."  So 
Celia  walked  the  world  proudly,  like  a  young  recruit  with  her 
eyes  on  a  landscape  of  future  triumphs.  Life  was  only  in  the 
porch  to  her,  and  every  time  she  wrote  Camara's  name  on  an 
envelope,  she  rang  the  bell  for  admittance  to  the  real  thing. 
When  she  had  a  cold  she  sat  by  the  fire  and  drew  Machiavelli's 
"  Prince "  from  under  the  sofa  cushion.  When  she  cured  it 
she  went  out  to  ride,  in  wet  weather  or  frosty,  between  banks  of 
leafless  woods  that  to  her  absent-thoughted  eyes  represented 
swollen  purple  lips  drawn  back  to  admit  the  spit  of  Parkland 
three  furlongs  wide,  down  which  she  rode  to  liberty. 

For  liberty  at  the  Grange  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Duckworth  repeated  to  himself  the  saying  of  a  great  general, 
"Manoeuvre  is  the  antidote  of  entrenchment,"  yet  with  every 
passing  week  he  entrenched  himself  still  further  behind  a  code  of 
regulations  such  as  he  had  never  issued  for  the  care  of  his  wine- 
cellar.  The  self-respect  of  the  family  could  with  difficulty  sup- 
port itself,  and  Celia,  knowing  the  futility  of  measures  of  pre- 
vention, remonstrated  with  his  petty  persecution.  "  If  I  must 
bite  the  dust,"  said  her  father,  "  I  prefer  to  do  it  thus  in  minia- 
ture." Yet  the  girl  continued  in  all  the  old  friendly  traditions, 
and  only  by  shock  of  surprise  did  her  spirit  rise  to  anger. 

Such  was  the  case  on  an  afternoon  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
the  Consul's  fertile  reference  upon  coat-tails.  Celia,  just  re- 
turned from  an  accompanied  ride,  opened  the  study  door,  and 
stood  snuffing  the  hot  scented  atmosphere  in  which  the  Consul 
chose  to  work.  She  came  towards  the  fire,  poured  out  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  set  it  on  his  book-rest,  for  the  old  gentleman  neglected 

the  tray  beside  him.    She  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  back  of  his 
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chair  and  the  smoke  from  his  cigar  wreathed  round  her  and  away 
to  the  sun  and  draught  in  the  window.  It  seemed  that  the 
destroyed  companionship  lived  again,  wrapping  round  the 
little  group  beside  the  chair.  The  Consul  read  quietly  on  and 
the  Senorita's  eyes  ran  after  over  two  pages  of  seventeenth  century 
French  memoirs.  Both  knew  the  book  well,  and  at  the  turning 
of  a  page  the  Senorita  dropped  into  a  quiet  chuckle  at  an  in- 
genuous reflection.  The  Consul  looked  up  into  the  smiling  eyes 
and  then  with  unmistakable  intent  closed  the  book  and  poured 
the  cup  of  tea  into  the  slop-bowl. 

The  girl  straightened  herself,  kicking  back  her  riding  habit. 

"  An  insult,  father,  a  deliberate  insult  to  me  !  "  she  cried. 

"And  so  totally  undeserved,  Celia.  Hands  off,'*  he  rapped 
her  fingers  with  his  paper-knife  and  then  bent  to  unlace  his  boots. 
But  he  had  not  done  with  his  daughter  Celia.  The  muscles  at 
the  hinge  of  her  jaw  worked  gently  for  a  moment. 

"  A  mean  and  cruel  pettiness  like  that  can  have  no  purpose, 
whatever  my  deserts,"  she  said.  She  caught  the  book  he  had 
been  reading,  and  turned  the  pages  rapidly.  Each  chapter  was 
headed  with  a  wise  saw,  apposite  to  the  contents  in  the  mind 
of  a  sentimental  editor.     She  found  one  that  she  sought. 

"  Women  are  above  our  understanding,  to  insult  a  woman, 
whatever  her  virtue,  is  ex  officio  evidence  of  mental  and  moral 
blindness." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Consul  judicially ;  "  the  gallant  maxim 
includes  yourself ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  school  again  at  the 
knees  of  a  woman  *  whatever  her  virtue.'  Don  Calobozo  shall 
put  it  to  music  and  sing  it  with  a  pink  ribband  round  his  neck. 
How  elating  ! " 

Then  both  disputants  talked  hotly  in  the  topsy  turvydom  of 
an  evil  nightmare.  Surely,  thought  each  at  the  same  moment, 
I  must  wake  shouting  out  of  this  darkness  and  find  my  pillow 
moist  with  sweat  and  the  curtains  drawn  on  a  morning  of  real 
earth  that  never  knew  me  gabble ;  and  the  smoke  from  the 
Consul's  cigar  still  floated  away  to  the  sun  and  draught  in  the 
window.  A  heavy  tread  came  up  the  passage,  but  the  father 
only  sought  his  slippers  by  the  coal  scuttle,  the  daughter  turned 
scornfully  to  the  window. 

"Mental  and  moral  blindness,"  said  she,  "no,  you  see  well 
enough  to  strike  just  where  a  woman  is  most  defenceless — ^in 
that  the  aphorism  is  inadequate." 
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The  door  swung,  at  that  moment,  unceremoniously  bpen  and 
Major  Waring  stood  before  the  unhappy  creatures  in  striped 
cuffs  and  collar,  his  tall  athletic  figure  inhumanly  cut  into 
sections  by  the  lotid  check  of  his  green  driving  suit.  A  smile  of 
boyish  dimensions  dimpled  round  his  t)acific  eyes  and.seemed  to 
seek  an  apropos  in  the  Senorita's  Margaret-of-Anjou  pose,  in  her 
little  stamp,  in  her  misery. 

"  You  will  make  a  virago  of  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  her 
father,  who  nodded  easily  and  then  spoke  up. 

"  How  do,  Waring ;  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  you  ! 
Walk  in,  my  lad,  or  are  you  part  of  the  building  ?  "  He  shoved 
a  chair  forward  with  his  foot  and  pitched  a  cigar  on  the  seat. 

Major  Warihg  greeted  Celia  with  deference.  "  The  aphorism 
is  inadeqiiate,"  rang  in  his  ears  and  he  classed  it  T^dth  Shakespeare. 
He  scuffled  out  of  the  cornfoitable  chair.  "  You  take  it,"  he 
said,  and  then  refused  the  Consul's  hospitality.  "  No  whisky, 
thank  yoii,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  Celia  with  the  air  of  a  poor 
card-player  who  understands  tYiB  enemy's  lead  and  exactly  how 
to  baffle  it.  "Stoking  in  here  all  day,  isn't  he  ?  The  place  is 
just  like  a  state-roomi  ih  the  tropics."  He  ofened  the  window 
and  returned  to  the  fire  anrioxincirig  that  he  had  tung  for  another 
cup. 

He  was  a  godselid  to  the  Consul,  but  it  would  have  taken  a 
cuter  man  than  the  well-beloved  Major  to  prevent  those  em- 
bittered duellists  from  crossing  swords  all  round  him. 

He  stated  the  object  of  his  visit  with  characteristic  frankness. 
'*  By  jingo,"  he  said,  "  a  rattling  good  piece  !  Ducks,  you 
must  make  an  exception  in  our  favour.  Doii  Quixote  catches 
an  omnibus — ^Don  Quixote  fights  the  sandwich  men — say  you'll 
come ;  and  we  want  the  Sefiorita  for  Nancy — I  want,  you  know, 
just  that  sort  of  barmaid,"  and  he  paused  with  his  eyes  half  closed 
resting  upon  Celia's  sarcastic  bow.  He  shoved  himself  back 
in  his  chaii*  and  folded  his  arms  before  him.  "  I  say  it  again," 
he  said,  "  just  that  flouncing,  bouricirig  type ! "  His  head 
cringed  for  the  comic  cuff  which  he  hoped  to  dj^aw,  and  his 
joviality  sought  to  be  infectious,  foi^  the  Duckworths  seeined 
fading  out  of  his  life,  and  his  heart  was  soft  upon  points  of  lang 
syne,  preferring  the  statiis  quo  preserved  among  his  friends  even 
though'  for  the  fnom'ent  his  attention  Might  be  concentrated 
elsewhere; 

Celia  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoiildet.     "  Ah,  Major  dear," 
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she  said,  "  life  is  a  sluggard  and  those  are  the  favourites  that  go 
its  own  pace." 

Tlie  Consul  rubbed  his  hands.  "Barmaid!  Barmaid,"  he 
said,  "  this  is  dn  old-fashioned  pArt  td  offer  my  daughter.  Why, 
she's  a  heroine  in  her  own  right,  eh,  Celia  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  to  be  thugged  in  a  dtmgeon  and  eaten 
with  fried  potatoes  by  a  most  particular  miscreant.  Besides," 
she  gave  a  glance  at  the  almanac,  "Twelfth  night,  why  I  may 
not  be  in  Derbyshire  by  that  time." 

Major  Waring  looted  from  one  to  the  other,  but  thought  it 
best  to  make  no  comment.  They  spoke  of  the  new  friends  he 
had  at  Frogglmoor,  and  he  engaged  them  to  call  at  an  eariy  date 
sind  make  their  acquaintance. 

He  T^^as,  however,  much  relieved  to  get  his  driving  gloves  on 
stgain,  and  left  a  trifle  hurriedly,  feeling  that  he  was  a  mud-pie 
for  contending  spades  to  pat  upon.  He  gathered  the  reins  into 
his  tisinds  and  ]^arted  with  ail  einbarrassed  side  glance  to  tlie 
Consul,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  front  door. 

"  Something  wrong  in  that  household,"  he  muttered  as  the 
drive  gate  swung  to  behind  him.  He  gave  a  superstitious  look 
oirer  his  shoulder  at  an  e^rie  coil  of  smoke  ascending  across  the 
cblotired  evening  air  and  the  square  chimneys  of  the  Grange 
piping  over  a  skyline  of  tree- tops.  "  Never  been  right  some- 
hbtv  since  t)ilcks  mooted  that  Adiniral-rascal.  Right,  Btenry  ?  " 
atid  h^  whipped  up  and  fled  from  tho'se  haunted  premises. 

Biit  by  the  time  thai  Heriry  dismounted  to  light  the  lamps, 
Major  Warlng's  mind  had  pferforined  that  gonial  exorcism  of 
which  it  was  so  lamentably  capstble.  "  A  little  Tartar  and  tem- 
pter of  May  Yohe,"  tie  relabelled  the  Seflorita,  and  did  Mr.  Duck- 
worth fe^Cftmte  ohcte  more  the  superannuated  Merry  Andrew, 
good  only  to  carry  a  gun  for  a  morning's  shoot  or  to  chaff  the 
major  about  his  T6narits'  Ball,  his  e:^plosives,  or  his  continued 
ill-luck  with  the  fishitig  tod. 


CHAP.  XXIII  :  MRS.  DORF  IS  ALSO 
MYSTIFIED 

The  visit  which  the  Duckworths  had  promised  their  friend  took 
place  two  days  later,  and  Mrs.  Dorf  was  delighted  to  be  alone  to 
welcome  them,  for  Major  Waring  had  filled  her  ears  during  the 
interval  with  very  sensational  suggestions  concerning  the  in- 
habitants of  Pondwaggon  Grange,  e,g,  that  a  lunatic  natural 
son  was  locked  away  in  a  padded  room  in  the  East  Wing,  that 
the  Consul  meditated  matrimony  with  Miss  Newton,  that  the 
parlour-maid  at  the  Grange,  a  handsome  girl,  did  not  know  her 
place  in  consequence  of  having  been  more  than  chucked  under 
the  chin  by  the  old  gentleman.  Such  were  the  hypotheses 
which  would  at  times  seriously  burden  Major  Waring's  mind 
with  the  duty  of  speaking  a  word  in  season,  then,  while  Mrs. 
Dorf  regarded  her  foot,  not  knowing  which  way  to  look  before 
these  abrupt  qualms  of  her  host,  he  would  slap  his  leg  in  a  roar 
of  laughter. 

"  The  Aphorism  is  inadequate,"  he  would  cry,  "  but  Celia  is 
the  cleverest  girl  in  the  world,  you'll  find  her  a  treat  to  talk  to." 

"  The  Aphorism  is  inadequate,"  soon  became  common  pro- 
perty at  Frogamoor ;  Miss  Bellairs  and  Major  Waring  threw  it 
at  one  another  across  the  dinner- table  on  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever,  but  the  anticipation  that  Mrs.  Dorf  would  find  Celia  a 
treat  to  talk  to  was  not  verified.  They  met  and  fought,  as 
ladies  do,  on  a  silk  mat,  passing  a  plump  finger  through  each 
other's  guard,  and  scoring  their  little  persecutions  as  carefully 
as  the  points  in  a  fencing  match. 

"  The  others  have  gone  out  walking,"  said  Mrs.  Dorf,  "  I 
stayed  at  home  because  I  have  a  touch  of  rheumatism — ^my 
good  fortune  as  it  proves." 

The  Senorita  languidly  acknowledged  the  civility  and  spoke 
of  the  comfort  of  Frogamoor  even  at  this  inclement  season. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  comfortable  house  when  we  don't  turn  it 
upside  down." 

"  Will  you  be  staying  long  ?  " 

"About  three  weeks,  but  Major  Waring's  invitations  are 
vague." 

"  He  is  vague,"  admitted  the  Senorita,  "  and  his  intentions, 

are  they  also  vague  ?  "  which  was  as  near  offence  as  a  sweet 

soprano  vjice  could  go. 

i6o 
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"  They  converge,  at  least.  Major  Waring  will  be  happy  to 
introduce  you  to  the  lady  on  whom  they  centre,  since  you  take 
an  interest." 

In  that  case,"  laughed  the  Senorita  with  acid  bonhomie, 

we  may  look  upon  you  as  the  matchmaker." 

Major  Waring  tells  me  that  matchmakers  are  needed  in 
tliis  neighbourhood." 

But  it  was  a  game  at  which  Celia  was  the  aggressor  and  was 
well  able  to  hold  her  own.  Her  eyelids  flickered  laaily,  her 
feather  boa  hung  upon  her  elbows  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  accident  which  might  well  have  passed  unnoticed,  her 
indifference  was  annihilating.  "No  more  tea,  thank  you.  I 
see  you  have  supplanted  me  in  Forrester's  affections.  Poor 
little  Forrester  and  his  curls  aU  uncombed ;  "  but  while  Miss 
Duckworth  petted  the  spaniel,  Mrs.  Dorf's  eyes  fixed  on  a  large 
golden  coin,  which  slipped  and  fell  at  that  moment  from  its 
hidden  resting-place  in  the  lace  on  Ceha's  bosom.  If  coin  it  was, 
Mrs.  Dorf  had  never  seen  its  like  before,  and  it  hung  dangling 
at  full  length  of  its  tiny  tinkling  chain.  The  reverse  only  was 
visible,  showing  a  crucifix  in  high  relief  and  the  text,  "Non 
veni  pacem  mittere,  sed  gladium."  The  two-inch  disc  of  precious 
metal  glowed  softly  like  a  planet,  it  darkened  surrounding 
space  and  delineated  its  possessor's  ironical  face  and  affected 
pose  with  the  startling  definition  of  a  cameo.  Like  the  insignia 
of  some  occult  order,  it  stamped  her  as  for  a  destiny  apart, 
lifting  her  pale  intrepid  head  beyond  the  category  of  well-bred 
good  looks  to  a  level  of  persecuting  beauty.  In  that  moment 
Mrs.  Dorf  seemed  to  look  sheer  up  to  an  inhuman  madonna  of  a 
new  and  dashing  conception,  to  a  militant  high  priestess  con- 
secrated to  a  cause  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  mundane  divina- 
tion. A  moment  later  Miss  Duckworth  popped  the  indiscreet 
talisman  back  among  the  folds  upon  her  bosom  and  allowed 
herself  a  wary  scrutiny  in  her  father's  direction. 

The  Consul,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  share  of  Mrs.  Dorf's 
liking.  For  him  a  sprout  of  pity  grew  in  her,  sown  and  watered 
by  little  nods  when  their  eyes  met  and  by  his  queer  glances  round 
the  room,  as  though  he  sat  at  the  oasis  of  Friendship  in  a  desert. 
He  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with  his  lean, 
white  cattish  fashion-plate  of  a  daughter ;  for  the  most  part  he 
sat,  fire-screen  in  hand,  with  his  thoughts  wool-gathering  in  a 
direction  in  which  Mrs.  Dorf  kn^w  a,t  a  glance  that  she  did  not 
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wish  to  follow.  The  troop  of  walkers  passmg  the  window  was  a 
relief  to  him  no  less  than  to  Mrs.  Dorf,  who  found  her  kindly 
curly  head  no  match  for  the  sheaf  of  ilf-natured  innuendo  from 
which  Celia  chose  her  conversation. 

Major  Waring  and  his  nephew  were  soon  in  the  drawing- 
room,  smelling  strong  of  the  field,  red  and  perspiring ;  they 
greeted  their  friends  lightly,  and  at  once  fell  to  talking  theatricals 
as  though  no  one  had  been  by.  The  apathy  of  their  visitors  was 
remarked  by  the  younger  man,  who  after  a  hasty  preamble 
began  to  talk  to  Miss  Duckworth  about  his  own  affairs. 

"  You  didn't  happen  to  notice  that  girl  with  the  white  serge 
dress  ?  Oh,  you  know  her  by  sight,  of  course.  It's  Miss  Early. 
I'm  engaged  to  her — ^they  would  have  it  so." 

He  talked  so  fast  that  Miss  Duckworth  knitted  her  brows  in 
pursuit  of  his  fast-flying  syllables  ;  she  doubted  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  said. 

"  Who  would  have  it  so  ?  "  she  asked  in  pardonable  sur- 
prise. 

"  Fate  and  a  few  other  friends  of  mine,"  gabbled  Maurice, 
turning  restlessly  on  the  hearthrug. 

Her  congratulations  were  cut  short  by  the  Consul  who  moved 
forward  with  every  appearance  of  goodwill. 

"  Very  good  news,  indeed,  Mr.  Noonan.  You  were  so  doubt- 
ful about  it  when  last  we  met,  that  I  am  the  more  delighted  to 
hear  that  you  have  solved  that — er — Quadratic  Equation 
of  yours.  Love  and  algebra  alike  permit  the  progress  of  so 
promising  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Tell  me  now,  what  is  the  precise 
value  of  X  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  the  Quadratic  Equation's  gone  futt,"  snapped  the 
young  man,  fidgetting  with  a  china-box  on  the  mantelpiece. 
**  Value  of  X  !  I  never  troubled  to  go  on  with  the  thing,  not 
but  what  X  is  the  best  bit  in  the  world,  for  all  that.  Still  I  am 
very  well  as  I  am — ^I'll  go  and  get  Elsie  to  show  you  what  she's 
like.     Caiarming  girl !      Charming  girl !  " 

His  words  fell  so  rapidly  that  their  sense  had  not  time  to  sink 
in ;  the  impression  left  was  that  he  accepted  Mr.  Duckworth's 
kindness  in  a  rather  captious  spirit.  He  went  o£F  in  search  of  his 
second  class  article  and  a  murmur  of  mirth  passed  round  the 
room. 

''  Your  nephew  eontinnes  to  be  the  oddest  young  me^  of  my 
acquaintance)"  said  the  Seliorita,  but  Major  Wailiif  was  pensive. 
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He  seemed  to  eonoludo  a  line  of  mental  contradictions,  saying 
'*  His  oddities  are  what  I  like  him  most  for." 

Mr.  Duckworth  shook  his  head,  but  his  own  troubles  seemed 
to  him  too  serious  to  allow  him  to  weigh  etactly  the  troubles  of 
the  young  man  who  had  just  left  the  room. 

The  summons  to  tea  interrupted  Maurice's  mission.  The 
house-party  ate  with  appetite,  while  the  Consul  was  accommo- 
dat/ed  with  a  glass  of  sherry  and  an  easy  chair.  Miss  Duck- 
worth bent,  throughout  the  meal,  very  amiable  eyes  on  Mr.  Dorf , 
and  those  who  could  spare  a  thought  from  toast  and  damson  jam 
wondered  at  her  persistent  returns  to  this  quarter.  She  drew  her 
game  at  last :  '*  I  always  have  a  chop  to  my  tea  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,"  said  Mr.  Dorf,  "  because  on  those  days  I  clean  the 
body  and  look  to  the  sparker."  Then  Celia  Duckworth's  eyes 
wandered  through  triumphal  arches  and  over  the  silver  tea-urn 
up  to  Mrs.  Dorf  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who  bowed  to  heif 
demurely.  Celia  alone  was  unaware  that  Mr.  Dorf  spoke  of  his 
car,  and  that  the  sparker  was  no  part  of  his  anatomy. 

Major  Waring  broke  hastily  through  this  triumph  of  the  foreign 
team ;  he  allowed  nothing  for  Mr.  Duckworth's  years  and  was 
promising  himself  a  pleasant  tickling  from  the  old  gentleman's 
sarcastic  humour.  Uiwtairs  in  his  own  roond  tacked  in  a  heavy 
frame  hung  the  Waring  coat  of  arms,  wrested  by  great  agility 
from  the  College  of  Heralds,  and  nothing  would  i^erve  the  present 
Representative  of  the  family  but  Mr.  Duckworth  must  inspect 
the  same.  Maurice  took  the  Consul's  other  arm,  and  together 
the  relatives  lugged  their  elder  up  the  stairs.  Maurice  busied 
himself  among  the  Major's  exquisite  dressing  things.  He  held 
up  a  dainty  moustache  comb.  "  See  that,"  he  cried  to  ths 
bewildered  Consul.  "  He's  got  to  ase  that  now,  you  know." 
"  I  don't  know,"  snapped  the  Consul,  quite  put  out  by  this 
perpetual  division  of  his  attention.  Maurice  measured  the  yaixls 
that  separated  him  from  the  pair  at  the  wall.  "  Why,  of  course 
he  has— to  keep  these  out  of  his  way— pof  !  pof  I  "  "  Pof-pof  " 
was  intended  to  imitate  the  tiound  of  a  hearty  kiss.  Maurice 
fled  laughing  and  leapt  the  first  flight  of  stairs  before  the  Major's 
half-indignant  boot-gesture  on  the  top  landing. 

But  Ml.  Duckworth  was  none  the  better  pleaded  to  see  Major 
Waring's  hdart  so  obviously  in  &  sling.  Nor  Was  he  like  hinuiidf 
in  hifl  dcnnlnents  on  the  coat,  whi<^h  w^re  limp  ia  tiie  ext  reme ; 
and  ftvvh  Ikift  linobtervant  ffiMd,   itandiilg  by  With  smile  ia 
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readiness,  gave  a  start  of  concern  when  the  old  gentleman,  whose 
every  movement  denoted  debility,  suddenly  announced  his 
intention  of  undertaking  a  distant  journey.  The  younger  man's 
heart  waa  touched,  he  offered  himself  as  a  substitute  for  his 
friend  and  then,  by  an  instinct  oddly  at  fault,  led  him  back  to 
bis  daughter. 

At  parting  the  Consul  looked  into  the  rainy  dusk  : 
"  Out  there,"  he  said,  "  it  is  always  summer,"  and  these  two 
speeches  loft  on  the  corporate  mind  of  Frogamoor  an  impression 
that  the  Consul's  life  was  forfeit  to  some  incurable  disease. 
Major  Waring,  easily  convinced,  easily  sceptical,  held  out  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  the  rider  to  admisaion  waa  perceptible  only  to 
himself. 

"That's  so,  that's  so,"  he  said,  interrupting  Carling,  and 
dropped  his  head  upon  bis  bands  for  a  space  while  his  guest« 
held  their  breath  at  the  sudden  presence  of  sorrow  in  their  midst. 
When  he  looked  up  he  had  no  doubt  slightly  forgotten  himself. 
"  Maurice,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  you  and  for 
another,  Td  like  to  go  along  with  him."  It  was  a  prophecy  and 
an  indiscretion  divided  by  a  breath,  else  to  no  purpose  was  the 
room  in  partial  darkness,  lit  only  by  the  red  eyes  of  the  fire  and 
«  of  evening.  In  the  friendly  shadow 
btly  and  soberly,  the  feeling  ran  in  her 

himself  gravely,  but  the  others  lingered 
?  of  subjects  upon  which  they  oould 

)rth  remind  you  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  " 
y  were  restrained  by  loyalty  to  Major 
lation  of  his  friends.  Mrs.  Dorf  helped 
ivell  we  aren't  all  alike,"  she  said,  "  I 
.  of  the  common."  It  was  felt  that  the 
ta  waa  of  another  world  to  theirs,  a  world 
uns,  strict  precedence  and  exalted  daises 
1  forward,  a  world  of  drawn  swords  and 
e  mists  and  thunders  of  war.  In  such  a 
ihe  would  acquit  herself  with  queenly 

But  in  the  hobday  life  of  an  unruly 
I  men  shouted  for  their  boots  down  the 

with  a  tame  goat  in  the  back  court, 
amused  with  a  rigmarole  story  told  only 
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on  bona  fide  walks,  and  tolerated  a  smell  of  wet  clover  in  their 
sitting-room,  in  such  a  circle  as  Major  Waring  drew  around  him 
and  lighted  with  his  cordial  kindness,  the  Seiiorita  was  not  A 
welcome  figure,  and  moreover  that  circle  now  saw  itself  in 
danger  of  darkness,  its  centre  submerged  in  imminent  chief 
moumership  and  anticipatory  crape. 


CHAP.  XXIV  :  THE  CONSUL  UNDER- 
STANDS AT  LAST 

In  the  house  that  warred  against  itself,  meanwhile,  the  man 
thus  prematurely  mourned.  Bat  fingering  and  rearranging  papers 
that  had  come  by  the  afternoon  post.  He  put  upon  one  side 
four  slips  of  stamped  grey  paper  contributing  to  the  Dossier  of 
the  "  H^ritiere."  They  came  by  the  West  Indian  mail  accom- 
panying self-important  advice  from  a  firm  of  brokers  in  Mexico. 
**  You  speak  of  these  bonds  as  a  gambling  counter ;  we  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  come  by  the  enclosed,  and  send  them  to 
you  as  an  exposition  of  how  the  gamble  is  conducted." 

Upon  the  other  side  was  a  letter  from  Bers6,  which  concluded  : 
"  as  you  so  facetiously  suggest,  Admiral  de  la  Camara  is  of  the 
genus  that  carries  its  sting  in  its  tail  pockets.  We  have  extracted 
and  forward  you  herewith  a  few  drops  of  the  venom.  The  theft 
has  been  at  great  cost  to  our  conscience, — ^it  is  not  at  all  in  our 
line,  but,  as  we  understand  that  no  expense  is  to  be  spared,  we  have 
stretched  a  point  in  favour  of  so  esteemed  a  client." 

And  the  last  paper  upon  the  desk  was  the  "  venom  "  which 
the  Consul  flattened  under  his  hand.  He  held  it  to  the  fire  for 
an  appearance  of  sympathetic  ink,  to  the  lamplight  for  some 
portent  in  the  water  mark.  The  "  venom "  was,  in  fact,  a 
copy  of  the  Manifest  of  the  barquentine  Aspasie  of  Havre, 
clearing  from  Antwerp  for  the  Puerto  Satirico  on  the  coast  of 
Bolumbia ;  the  tonnage  and  captain's  name  conveyed  no  clue  to 
the  importance  which  Bers6  attached  to  it,  no  more  did  the 
numbers  and  marks  on  the  cases.  An  uneasy  suspicion  grew  in 
the  Consul's  mind  that  Bers6  was  bought  over,  that  de  la  Camara 
directed  his  suspicions  here  and  there  at  pleasure.  He  passed 
his  eyes  up  and  down  the  left  margin,  and  discovered  signs  of 
erasure ;  with  a  fine  nib  he  traced  out  depressions  in  the  paper 
caused  by  the  passage  of  black-lead  and  learned  that  the  contents 
of  every  case  were  corrected  for  private  perusal.  Textiles  and 
hardware  of  meritorious  little  Belgium  there  were  none  on  board 
the  Aspdsie,  read  rather  8,000  Schneider-Canet  rifles  and  2  score 
Nordenfeldt  quick-firing  guns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  ran  a  note  of  consoling  flippancy  : 

"  Our  next  shipment  completes  your  order,  and  if  you  send  me 

another  Jesuit  for  super-cargo,  I  will  pitch  him  overboard  though 

it  were  Ignatius  Loyola  himself." 
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Hence,  a  flashlight  on  a  surprising  landscape  and  the  great 
bogey  seen  in  motion  across  it,  hip-deep  among  shadows,  but 
without  doubt  executing  a  change  of  front.  Mr.  Duckworth's 
excitement  spent  itself  in  a  diminishing  escapement  of  "  Tut-tuts  " 
like  a  bttle  ^mechanism  running  down.  The  addition  of  two  to 
two  is,  as  it  were,  chemical  combination  in  the  brain,  and  the 
effervescence  thereof  brought  Mr.  Duckworth  quickly  to  his  feet. 
He  walked  up  and  down  his  study,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster 
and  faster.  He  kicked  the  revolving  book-case  as  he  turned  at 
that  end  of  the  room,  he  snatched  a  volume  from  its  whirling 
shelves  as  he  returned  from  the  other.     It  was  Byron. 

Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  Ocean,  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. 

These  were  the  verses  which  Algernon  Wilton  Duckworth  had 
used  to  spout  in  the  'sixties  before  he  learned  that  *'  the  life  of 
men  that  are  men  is  horrible."     How  familiar,  how  wishy-washy. 

"  Why,"  he  cried.  "  I  can  do  better  than  that  myself.  Le' 
me  see.  Her©  goes !  "  Ye  winds  that  waft  the  Aspasie,^^ 
and  he  was  meditating  the  rhyme-path  in  ''  ie"  when  the  maid 
entered  with  his  night-cap. 

"  Take  the  stuff  away,"  cried  Mr.  Duckworth  with  jerky, 
whirl-about  delivery,  "  I  sympathise  with  Augustus — ^won't 
have  any  whisky  to-night.  Bring  me  a  magnum  of  Phiz ; "  he 
chucked  a  bunch  of  ke3rs  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  vaguely 
supposed  to  be  the  direction  in  which  the  girl  was  standing. 
"  Bin  No.  4,  be  sharp  now  I  Back  before  I  count  ten.  One — 
two — ^three." 

The  maid  fled  with  her  cap  in  her  hand. 

'*  Ask  Miss  Duckworth  to  step  down  and  join  me  in  a  glass  of 
wine,"  Mr.  Duckworth  bawled  after  her. 

The  wine  arrived  before  the  daughter.  Mr.  Duckworth  drank 
a  couple  of  glasses  smackingly.  Toasted  this  foot ;  toasted  that 
foot,  spread  to  their  utmost  before  his  easy  chair.  Then  his 
brain  began  to  sing  to  him.  ''  See  you  Oamara  as  he  is, 
facsimile  of  Jashish  the  sterile  God  of  the  Arroyo  Putunga — a 
bag  of  bones,  you  see,  that  a  girl  must  turn  her  back  upon.  But 
you  are  still  in  trouble  so  I  go  one  better — show  you  Gamara 
embarked  upon  the  perils  of  South  American  warfare.  So 
much  on  his  hands  should  give  you  confidence." 

Mr.  Duckworth  poured  himself  out  a  third  glass  and  the  bubbles 
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seemed  perpetual  foam  at  the  bows  of  the  Aspasie,  rumiing  before 
a  fair  wind  to  Puerto  Satirico  and  port  authorities  all  on  the  qui 
vive.  "  She  can't  do  more  than  five  knots,"  sang  his  brain,  "  mail 
your  news  to  Puerto  Satirico,  and  you  have  her  in  a  trap  and 
Colossus  on  the  floor.'- 

"  We're  as  good  as  Berse,  you  and  I ;  he  thought  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  us,  to  look  smarter  than  we,  but  he  didn't.  And  we 
can  stave  in  the  Heritiere,  the  old  butter-tub ;  others  than 
engineers  may  get  hoist,  you  know."  It  was  something  of  a 
time-server,  this  brain.  "  Let  Celia  have  her  liberty,"  it  sang, 
"  the  chit  is  sly,  not  too  sly  for  you  and  me." 

The  fourth  glass  was  in  Mr.  Duckworth's  hand  when  Celia 
entered  the  room  with  all  the  alarm  and  misgiving  of  a  daughter 
before  a  father  in  his  cups. 
Mr.  Duckworth  poured  out  a  glass  and  passed  it  to  her. 
"  Drink  to  it,"  he  said. 
"  Drink  to  what  ?  " 

"Anything,  anjrthing,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth,  airily. 
Miss  Duckworth  paused  with  puzzled  eyes   on  her  father, 
"  Here's  to  my  father's  love  which  I  forego,"  she  said,  and  they 
both  drank. 

"  Here's  to  the  same,  but  don't  decry  it  so,"  said  he.  Rhyme 
and  rhythm  were  quite  fortuitious,  but  they  pleased  the  old 
gentleman's  lyrical  good  humour,  and  over  his  fifth  glass  Celia 
appeared  to  him  a  recalcitrant  angel  convicted  of  sympathy 
with  Milton's  Devil. 

"  Here's  to  the  girl  who  can't  stay  at  home,"  he  said. 
Celia  came  up  to  time  with  perfect  serenity.     "  Here's  to  the 
great  man  with  whom  she  would  roam." 

Mr.  Duckworth  made  a  break ;  he  spoke  of  his  dead  wife,  of 
their  meeting  and  her  dying  directions  for  the  care  of  little 
Celia,  and  if  he  failed  to  move  the  full-grown  Celia  from  her  pur- 
pose it  was  not  for  want  of  pathos  in  the  narration.  He  spoke  of 
de  la  Camara  with  belittling  spite,  and  raised  his  glass  again. 
"  Here's  to  the  rash  Dictator  on  his  knees." 
The  words  brought  Celia  close  to  him  with  angry  gesticulations. 
"You  never  learned  his  plans  from  me,"  she  said,  but  Mr. 
Duckworth's  mirth  was  not  to  be  checked. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  you  know  our  rules,"  and  then  it 
was  his  turn  for  a  surprise.  Celia  turned  to  the  East  and  crossed 
herself. 
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"  Here's  to  our  Church  raised  up  beyond  the  seas,"  she  said, 
and  her  father  upbraided  his  own  laxity  in  having  allowed  a 
Catholic  upbringing  for  his  child.  He  seemed  to  consider  a 
moment,  raising  and  lowering  his  glass. 

"  Let  me  now  introduce  to  your  notice  the  Indian  nation  of 
the  Arroyo  Putunga.  They  are  very  good  fellows,  but  their  simple 
faith  undoes  them.  Therein  a  parallel."  He  waved  his  hand 
towards  his  daughter.  "  Simple,  did  I  say  ?  None  the  less, 
they  make  it  warm  for  escaped  deities  and  in  that  you  may 
find  them  useful.  Let  us,  therefore,  finish  the  bottle  to  their  health, 
and  should  you  at  any  time  have  a  taste  for  idolatry,  pray  to  your 
bad  hero  by  the  name  of  Jashish,  Child  of  the  Sun,  and  ofi^er  to 
bring  the  Putunga  tribe  as  an  addition  to  the  congregation." 

But  Celia  jibbed  at  last.  *'  Here's  to  my  faith  in  Camara's 
sincerity,"  she  said,  and  her  father  snapped  in  with : 

"  Here  is  to  his — ^if  any — ^posterity,"  a  toast  which  left  a 
colour  of  haughty  dudgeon  upon  the  girl's  forehead. 

The  symposium  ended  with  the  wine,  and  Mr.  Duckworth  was 
right  in  supposing  his  champagne  not  entirely  wasted.  He 
offered  a  weapon  to  his  daughter,  and  though  she  treated  it  with 
incredulity  he  was  confident  that  the  name  of  Arroyo  Putunga 
remained  in  her  memory  against  the  hour  of  need.  For  the  rest 
his  mind  rocked  under  a  reviving  tenderness  for  his  child,  and 
Celia,  submitting  with  wonder  to  the  strange  spell  of  his  new 
manner,  was  touched  by  the  gracious  instinct  of  affectionate 
womankind  to  throw  herself  into  a  mood  at  dictation,  to  move 
her  feet  in  minuet  motion  to  and  fro  before  the  nodding,  whistling 
head  of  the  family. 

"  You're  a  clever  girl,"  he  said.  "  Get  along  to  bed,"  and  for 
the  first  time  for  many  weeks  he  kissed  her  good-night. 
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His  anxiety  for  his  friend  gained  upon  Major  Waring  during  the 
night  and  the  morning  saw  him  posting  over  to  Pondwaggon. 
He  came  back  with  a  lightened  heart  and  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  Celia  Duckworth's  travelling  furs  which  had  been  exhibited 
to  him  while  waiting  in  her  sitting-room  by  her  maid,  who  after- 
wards got  her  head  snapped  off.  "  The  old  man  always  has  his 
breakfast  in  bed,  but  he  looked  brisker  and  Celia  says  he  is  as  fit 
as  a  race-meeting.  By  Jove  !  how  she  looks  after  her  maids. 
I  wouldn't  wear  her  livery  for  a  good  deal,"  he  shivered ;  "  she 
ought  to  marry."  He  closed  his  lips  as  a  man  well  may  who 
prescribes  one  of  his  own  sex  to  be  taken  in  pill  form  by  a  hand- 
some shrew. 

"  Then  it's  Miss  Duckworth  who's  going  on  the  long  journey," 
said  Mrs.  Dorf,  and  the  party  speculated  the  manner  of  it  with  a 
tendency  to  broomstick  transport. 

But  the  focus  of  their  uneasiness,  shifted  from  Pondwaggon, 
was  concentrated  that  same  day  on  Endover ;  Mr.  Mirehouse 
lay  in  a  very  desperate  condition  suffering  from  internal  injuries. 
His  pillows  were  the  last  thing  he  could  bully  in  life  and  he 
thumped  them  with  dishevelled  ferocity.  He  tried  to  blow  out 
the  night-light  because  he  understood  that  it  was  required  by 
the  night-nurse. 

A  doctor  from  Birmingharn  came  over  to  a  consultation,  and 
the  patient,  whose  prolonged  stupor  was  the  subject  for  the 
moment  of  a  heavy  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  consultant,  poked 
his  nose  over  the  folded  margin  of  the  sheets. 

*'  Am  I  going  to  die.  Doctor  ?  "  he  asked,  and  both  voice  and 
question  would  have  conformed  to  a  Sunday  School  teacher's 
portrait  of  a  beatified  choir  boy.  His  presence  smelt  strongly 
of  port  wine  and  wax  and  both  professional  gentlemen  bid  fair 
to  laugh. 

"  I  think  you've  treated  me  very  quackily,"  he  said  in  the 

same  weary  squeak,  and  nuzzled  his  head  among  the  pillows  once 

more.     He  had,  however,  a  confession  to  make  in  the  proper 

quarter  and  was  determined  to  get  an  answer.    With  a  look  of 

dying  duck  in  his  aggressive  features  he  followed  the  doctor's 

movements  about  the  room.    He  laid  one  finger  against  his  nose 

and  sniffed  the  off  nostril ;   he  succeeded  in  drawing  attention 

to  himself  not  as  a  case  but  as  an  old  comic.    He  pointed  at  cmd 
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addressed  the  local  practitioner  as  ^*  Young  Tiptoe/'  and  again 
demanded  to  know  if  he  were  going  to  die.  The  doctor  ''pshawed ! " 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  Mr.  Mirehouse's  finger 
slewed  through  a  slight  angle  and  transferred  the  question 
without  a  word  spoken  to  the  consultant.  To  a  man  of  the 
consultant's  experience  dissolution  was  as  the  bursting  of  a 
bubble,  moreover  this  bubble  had  floated  long  enough  to  collect 
much  of  the  scum  of  the  surface.  "  Science  not  infallible,"  he 
said,  "  but  it's  odds  against  your  living  twenty-four  hours." 

*'  Then  I  ought  to  get  what  I  want,  eh  ?  "  said  the  bubble. 
*'  Only  twenty-four  hours  to  live  and  I  want  to  see  a  man." 

"  We  don't  want  you  to  be  disturbed,"  put  in  the  local  doctor, 
who  did  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  as  his  confrere,  "  anything 
that  might  excite  you  will  be  prejudicial.  You  want  to  see  a 
man  about  what  ?  " 

''  About  a  dog,"  said  Mr.  Mirehouse,  and  whether  he  gave 
correctly  the  subject  of  his  desired  interview  or  whether  he 
practised  a  popular  subterfuge,  will  never  be  known,  for  of  the 
three  telegrams  that  left  for  Tepperly  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
Lord  Wobley  answered  not  one,  only  his  man  replied  in  the 
evening  that  his  lordship  had  left  in  the  morning  for  the  Continent. 
The  valet  was  more  discreet  than  his  master.  "  Tell  them  I've 
gone  to  Kandahar  in  a  cape-cart,"  his  lordship  had  said,  and  his 
departure  on  vague  destination,  succeeded  to  a  dispersion  of  his 
out-of-hand  house-party.  The  transport  resources  of  Tepperly 
were  taxed  to  meet  the  occasion  and  Lord  Wobley  was  in  a 
humour  to  desire  mutilation  on  his  grooms  and  to  turn  his  back 
upon  his  guests.  Captain  Maitland's  ceremony  of  leave-taking 
was  a  door  slanmied  in  his  face.  Panderton  in  his  last  interview 
was  unable  to  stay  the  Viscount's  Augean  enterprise. 

"  I'm  off,"  said  the  host,  "  never  mind  where ;  it's  been  a 
bad  winter  first  and  last,  you  can  get  where  you  came  from." 

Panderton  whistled  twice. 

'*  What's  that  mean  ?  "  said  Wobley. 

"Calling  a  hansom  for  the  man  who  can't  blufl^,"  said  Pan- 
derton, achieving  an  insolence  before  which  the  other  rolled 
bear-like  towards  the  door. 

To  the  Honourable  Pauhne,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  great 
dining-table^  appeared  his  lordship's  man.  She  sat  in  full 
diamonds  and  every  one  of  her  very  accipitral  charms  was  given 
ita  capital  letter.    Through  an  alley  among  ancestral  plate  and 
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roses  she  bowed  to  Lady  Letitia,  an  aristocratic  crone  who 
represented  propriety  in  Pandemonium  Tepperly.  Lady  Leti- 
tia had  lost  twenty-five  feet  of  well-dressed  son  in  the  South 
African  War  ;  the  withered  old  thing  now  bibbled  over  her  soup. 
"  My  Benger,  Thomas,"  she  said,  apparently  to  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  then  addressed  PauHne.  "The  boys  are  very  late 
to-night."' 

"  They're  gone,"  said  Pauline,  with  triumphant  zig-zag  of  her 
diamonds. 

To  Pauline  entered  the  valet  with  information  that  his  lordship 
sent  his  excuses  for  non-appearance ;  urgent  business  compelled 
him  to  leave  for  Kandahar. 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  long  before  he  returns,"  thought  she  \^'ith 
sudden  despondency.  "I've  no  use  for  a  brother  who  can't 
face  the  music." 

The  sound  of  wheels  receding  over  the  gravel  struck  her  ear 
and  she  knew  that  she  was  left  alone  to  hold  up  her  head,  to  give 
the  lie  to  whatever  hostile  report  and  assisted  conjecture  might 
disclose  to  the  defamation  of  her  family  name. 

A  fourth  telegram  from  Endover  lay  waiting  at  Frogamoor 
for  Elsie  on  her  return  from  a  call  on  Lady  Loring.  With  some 
display  of  temper  she  faced  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  return 
home  and  Maurice  associated  himself  with  her ;  with  his  finger 
in  Bradshaw,  he  declared  the  journey  possible  that  same  evening, 
and  began  giving  orders  at  a  rate  beyond  the  butler's  ability  to 
take  them  in. 

"  Such  a  hole  in  our  arrangements,  five  days  to  procure 
substitutes,"  Major  Waring  grumbled,  but  Mrs.  Dorf  offered  her 
car  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  whirring  over  slushy  pebbly 
bye-ways. 

Carhng  Dorf  called  upon  his  gods  to  come  do\ni  and  witness 
these  country  roads  as  the  most  contumacious  on  the  map. 
"  If  I've  spoken  to  it  once  I've  spoken  a  dozen  times,"  he  said, 
and  his  rebukes  were  blest,  for  the  road  ran  dead  straight  for  two 
hundred  yards  and  then  gave  two  triumphant  wiggles  and  a 
piteh  up  hill  and  down.  Out  of  the  woods  shot  Endover. 
Maurice  and  Elsie  glanced  it  for  a  second  and  every  window 
in  the  great  house  was  white  against  the  twilight. 

"I'll  have  Mr.  Panderten  in  jail  for  this,"  said  Elsie,  but 
Maurice  held  his  peace.  Lord  Wobley  was  second  string  to 
himself  and  he  was  not  anxious  to  make  himself  indispensable* 
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Elsie's  sorrow  was  more  vindictive  than  deep.  Mr.  Mirehouse's 
old  chair  was  run  against  the  wall,  and  a  new  life  beckoned  to 
the  girl.  The  old  life  was  only  dear  by  an  association  with 
childhood  and  the  first  grumpy  comments  on  her  good  looks. 
Doors  banged  and  voices  called  about  Endover  in  a  way  that 
would  have  brought  the  living  Mr.  Mirehouse  from  his  wine- 
glass to  annoyed  enquiry;  to  the  corpse,  however,  less  con- 
sideration was  paid,  and  on  the  advertised  date  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  hasty  tempered  land-agent  was  planted  with  the 
accustomed  rites  before  a  deputation  of  the  Meynell  Hunt  and 
full  complement  of  Elsie's  tenants,  who  thus  at  once  did  honour 
to  the  remains  of  their  old  **  Monsinner,"  and  had  their  first 
look  at  the  squire-elect.  Some  of  them  noted  Maurice's  pro- 
jecting lip  and  argued  improvements  and  drainage  therefrom. 

A  wreath  from  Tepperly  green-houses  with  Lord  Wobley's 
card  gave  rise  to  the  first  dispute  between  the  newly  engaged 
pair.  Elsie  wished  to  return  it  to  Pauline  with  a  scathing  note, 
Maurice  threw  it  on  the  fire  and  tore  the  note  in  two. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  raised  their  voices, 
and  no  more  was  said  than  might  let  them  see  each  other's 
tempers  mount  in  an  unpromising  uniformity.  For  the  rest,  the 
girl  gave  her  lover  a  long  tether  and  he  very  rarely  stretched  it. 

The  weather  confined  them  to  the  house  for  long  spells,  and 
for  Maurice  this  prisoning  by  the  elements  had  its  pleasant  side 
when  he  could  fall  into  the  humour  that  enjoys  being  at  a  loose- 
end.  In  such  a  humour  he  would  wander  from  storey  to  storey 
and  room  to  room  of  the  big  house  and  laugh  at  the  thought  of 
friends  penned  in  a  lodging-house  or  making  show  to  welcome 
the  New  Year  in  a  London  square ;  through  almost  constant 
distortion  of  squall  water  on  the  big  panes  he  watched  the  woods 
near  and  far  busy  in  their  own  despite  under  contrary  gusts  ; 
their  colour  and  their  motion  suggested  seaweed  on  the  ocean 
floor,  pale  gleams  passing  infrequently  represented  diving  lights 
refracted  through  the  backs  of  long  rollers  above.  In  a  while,  the 
blur  of  frost  succeeded  on  the  panes  and  the  frozen  tracks  of 
beasts  beyond  the  fences.  Yet  they  broke  their  imprisonment 
daily.  Each  morning  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  swaddled  Elsie 
for  a  scamper  in  the  grounds,  so  Mrs.  Partridge  dictated  and  he 
was  too  fond  of  that  tight-busted  active  lady  to  dispute  her 
wisdom.  In  the  afternoons  he  would  be  off  again  on  a  long 
plunging  recMess  walk  by  hinuBelf  which  he  would  describe  in 
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squelching  boots,  with  a  wealth  of  imaginary  incident,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  tea-dispensing  ladies  and  their  callers.  Elsie 
showed  him  round  the  house  with  delight  at  making  known 
those  magnificent  arcana ;  colonnades,  Moorish  arches,  and  gilded 
festoons,  neither  had  the  taste  to  dislike,  but  Maurice  admired 
the  pictures  in  the  billiard-room  and  the  system  of  heating  the 
passages ;  the  library  where  she  spent  so  much  of  her  time  he 
did  no  more  than  glance  at ;  his  tastes  were  out-of-doors  except 
when  his  own  scientific  realm  was  treated  of. 

Yet  at  intervals  his  manner  ceased  to  be  attentive  or  even 
conciliatory ;  at  such  times  Elsie  found  him  a  pipe-smoking, 
novel-reading,  fire-poking  lover,  but  she  put  her  clever  wits  to 
it  and  by  quiet  little  oppositions  and  lively,  far-fetched  reasoning, 
she  drew  him  out  of  his  novel,  away  from  the  fire. 

•  •  •  • 

^'  *  Feathers  in  a  man's  hair  are  like  first-fruits  on  the  top 
of  harvest.'  " 

Maurice  read  on,  presently  he  bit  his  lip. 

"  What*s  your  idea  ?  "  he  said. 

'^  That  the  Red  Indians  understood  one  aspect  of  dress  better 
than  other  races.  Wavyness — ^there's  nothing  wavy  about 
modem  dress,  especially  man's,  and  not  that  sort  of  vertical 
wavyness  about  woman's  dress  either.  We've  got  shininess  and 
flufliness." 

"  And  we've  got  shapiness  and  coloumess,"  said  Maurice, 
joining  in  and  touching  off  the  points  on  his  fingers.  *'  Have 
we  got  curviness  ?  " 

Elsie  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said,  "that's  part  of 
shapiness,  you  don't  get  the  effect  of  majesty  without  waviness." 

But  Maurice  was  sufficiently  interested  to  dispute  this,  in^ 
dicating  the  top  hat ;  he  spoke  of  the  suitability  of  feather 
head-dresses  on  feather  brains,  a  coincidence  which  Elsie  had 
held  out  to  him  from  the  first. 

They  were  dressed  for  dinner  and  Elsie  looked  at  Maurice : 
"  I  forgot  to  mention  straight-lininess,"  she  said,  **  that  is  the 
best  of  all  qualities ; "  she  passed  her  hands  over  his  shoulders 
and  leaned  slightly  on  to  him.  His  face  softened  aa  though 
admitting  himself  cornered.  "  And  ddicious  half-ourliness,"  h^ 
said,  regarding  her  neck  and  hair  with  their  suggeAtiOils  of  stalk 
and  flower. 

So  this  was  A  su^cefliful  «v«iy&g  add  th^  gM  hAd  ii<»t  Alwftyii 
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to  cudgel  her  brains  to  bring  down  common  topics.  Maurice 
often  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  ran  through  into  laughable 
paradoxes  according,  to  Elsie's  own  genius.  On  such  occasions 
Maurice  talked  with  continual  flood  of  stammer  and  fresh  starts, 
like  the  folds  on  a  wind-borne  streamer  travelling  slowly  towards 
the  tip.  It  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Mirehouse's  funeral,  Maurice 
was  explaining  why  poets  were  always  represented  with  lyres 
in  their  hands. 

*'  It  wasn't  because  they  sang,"  he  said.  **  It  wasn't  that — 
at  least,  not  in  the  first  place — ^you  see,  the  lyre  being  a  five-string 
instrument  and  po-po-poetry  having  only  five  thought-roots," 
he  put  his  head  down  and  seemed  distressed. 

"It's  your  thought  ric-ric-ricochetting  along  the  roof  of 
heaven,"  said  Elsie  and  laughed  him  back  to  good  humour. 

While  her  maid  brushed  her  hair  that  evening  she  read  the 
Golden  Treasury,  looking  for  the  thought-roots  and  scrawling 
brackets  round  the  verses  which  seemed  to  tally  with  Maurice's 
generalisations.  She  was  vexed  afterwards  to  find  that  Maurice 
had  quite  forgotten  having  ever  said,  "  Poetry  surveys  all  the 
passes  and  ramifications  of  the  frontier  chain  between  Ormuzd 
Land  and  Ahrimania,  but  never  gets  into  either  country." 
This  was  the  fifth  root-thought  of  poetry,  but  JVIaurice  next  day 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Instead  of  allowing  her  to  construe 
his  dictum,  Maurice  sat  with  compressed  eyebrows  over  his 
essay  on  fatigue  of  manganised  steeL  He  tossed  her  soms 
spare  sheets  and  they  read  quietly,  taking  alternate  chocolates' 
from  a  box  out  of  Elsie's  writing-table. 

The  girl  had  quick  wits  and  Maurice  had  much  ado  to  keep 
her  in  the  dark.  She  set  him  leading  questions,  to  argue  which 
he  showed  an  utterly  unseientific  mind,  while,  stolidly  chewing 
her  chocolate-smeared  lips,  she  looked  at  him  and  laughed  at 
his  veering  mood. 

"That's  not  English,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  phrase  with 
her  finger. 

"  It's  scientific  terminology,"  he  said  coldly. 

Later  she  broke  out  again.  "  DiflFraotion,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
you  mean  refraction  ?  " 

Maurice  wouldn't  deign  an  answer. 
What  is  diffraction,  then  ?  "  she  said. 
I  shan't  tell  you,"  said  Maurice,  glaring  like  a  Hottentot. 
Then  I  shall  findout,"  laid  sho^  suod  prMWitly  ihe  eatne  baek 
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with  hor  chin  very  high  and  a  big  encyclopaedia  in  her  arms  ; 
a  moment  or  two  sufficed  for  quick  perusal  and  she  gave  him  a 
terse  description  of  the  phenomenon  in  nursery  language.  She 
cut  him  loose  from  his  hide-bound  conceit  of  intellect  but  she 
could  get  no  clear  synopsis  of  his  work  from  him,  and  whatever 
she  learnt  of  it  she  put  together  for  herself.  It  was  the  active 
taper  feminine  fingers  moving  over  the  male  fist,  trying  by  every 
cranny  to  enter  the  ungenerous  homy  thing.  Maurice  knew 
himself  to  be  a  pedagogue  in  blanking  all  the  issues  she  raised ; 
he  jeered  at  her  "  half  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  so  little."  But  then, 
for  a  girl  coming  on  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  half  per  cent, 
is  a  small  quantity,  and  Elsie  shewed  ability  to  reduce  her  mind 
to  minims  and  grammes  when  necessity  appeared.  She  had  a 
leaping  eye  for  arithmetic  addition  and  was  raady  to  be  helpful 
over  figures  without  troubling  about  their  denominations ; 
she  made  of  him,  before  lunch  time  arrived,  an  admiring  task- 
master of  her  bright  and  darting  attention. 

So  they  quarrelled  and  made  friends,  and  each  day  Maurice 
found  his  disdainful  humour  further  undermined.  Each*  night 
he  went  to  bed  with  one  excuse  the  less  for  thinking  little  of  her, 
one  recollection  added  of  her  naturalness  and  her  variety.  While 
he  sulked  she  laughed  at  him,  opening  bright  eyes,  or  saw  him 
oflF  from  the  front  steps  with  a  promise  of  pikelets  for  his  tea 
when  he  should  return  from  tramping  tired  enough  to  enjoy  them. 
Coming  back  he  found  the  girl  as  good  as  her  word  and  told  her 
*of  fir-trees  prostrate  in  the  Chase  and  limbs  rent  from  the  ashes 
in  the  park.  **  There  will  always  be  storms,"  said  Elsie,  '*  while 
you  are  nasty  to  me,"  and  she  pretended  to  be  frightened  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
*'  Nonsense,"  said  Maurice,  and  found,  in  trying  to  comfort  her, 
that  the  girl  was  not  crying  but  laughing  behind  her  hands  at  a 
hole  that  he  had  torn  in  his  breeches.  Nobody  could  be  long 
angry  with  Elsie. 

The  thesis  on  Manganese  Steel  was  Maurice's  last  stronghold, 
and  now  even  this  was  gone,  for  Elsie's  wits  were  as  quick  as  his 
and  her  interest  in  the  subject  as  lively.  He  found  her  leaping 
in  an  instant  to  points  which  he  had  missed  and,  lest  he  should 
be  utterly  convinced,  he  pushed  the  papers  away.  "  We'll  have 
a  holiday  this  afternoon,"  he  said,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs. 
Partridge  opened  the  door  and  Elsie's  West  Highland  terrier 
sprang  into  the  room.    He  scampered  on  i^  the  hearthrug  and 
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gftmbolled  spinally  with  his  eye  upon  Elsie,  for  he  was  in  trouble 
and  desired  to  prejudice  the  court  in  his  favour.  Mrs.  Partridge 
and  the  house-keeper  deposed  to  having  found  him  in  the  still- 
room  with  his  foot  through  the  paper  cover  of  a  jam  pot.  So 
the  little  West  EUghland  terrier  wagged  its  tail  on  the  hearthrug 
and  endeavoured  by  a  debonnaire  demeanour  to  mitigate  the 
coming  pimishment.  Maurice  cut  short  the  discussion.  *'  He 
wants  exercise,"  said  he,  "  we'll  take  him  ratting  this  afternoon." 
And  the  little  dog  barked  to  hear  the  case  settled  so  quickly. 


CHAB.*  XXVI  :  WINTER  SI>01lT 
FOR  TWO 

Endoveh  Chase,  as  has  been  said,  was  one  of  those  housed  that 
seem  to  have  been  furnished  regardless  of  cost,  regardless  also 
of  taste ;  and  one  might  fancy  a  former  master  of  the  house 
rising  inhospitably  from  his  dinner  to  put  his  architect  sharply 
through  his  facings  :  mouldings  two  feet  deep  and  painted 
ceilings,  fat  columns  and  plush  curtains,  gilt  capitals  and  high- 
backed  chairs.  The  architect  was  no  doubt  foimd  to  be  a 
master  of  his  profession.    He  was  also  a  man  of  ideas. 

"  Right,"  said  the  master,  hurrying  oflF,  "  you  understand  me, 
nothing  common  !   no  paste  !  " 

'*  Stop  !  "  cried  the  architect,  "  the  staircase  ?  " 

'*  Mahogany,"  shouted  the  master  of  Endover  Chase,  like  one 
that  gets  his  fist  in  first.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  adorn  the 
mahogany. 

*'  Samurai  shields  and  nigger  lances,"  cried  the  architect, 
whirling  his  hands  upwards. 

"  Right,"  said  the  great  man,  "  no  paste,"  and  got  away  to 
his  port  and  his  cronies  left  too  long  together. 

So  the  architect  was  left  with  a  free  hand  for  his  work,  and 
certainly  nigger  lances  and  Samurai  shields  hung  in  Elsie's 
time  over  the  staircase  of  Endover  to  witness  if  I  lie. 

But  whatever  the  apathy  of  the  Earlys  in  regard  to  the  house, 
in  matters  of  stable  equipment  they  were  every  one  of  them 
obstinate  doctrinaires.  If  Sir  John  thumped  the  table  at  the 
word  "  ventilation  "  and  ran  up  a  fresh  wing  to  give  substance 
to  his  theories,  "  drainage  "  bee'd  it  in  the  bonnet  of  Sir  Simon 
with  equal  exclusiveness,  and  Sir  Simon's  begabled  court  turned 
its  back  uncivilly  on  the  intricate  flues  of  its  predecessor,  and 
was  in  time  supplanted  by  clock  towers  and  patent  corn-shoots 
at  the  hand  of  a  second  Sir  John. 

In  the  labyrinth  that  resulted  from  so  many  changes,  Elsie's 
carriage  horses,  hack  and  ponies  lived  like  the  last  inhabitants  of 
a  deserted  city ;  drains  and  draughts  they  thought  little  of,  and 
they  munched  their  com  without  much  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
given  such  attention  to  their  comfort.  Tufts  of  masonry  and 
courts  filled  with  nettles  and  brickbats  made  a  modern  Nineveh 
of  the  place,  where  the  owl  sung  his  watch  song  as  on  the  towers 
of  Afn^iab,  and  the  rats  prospered  as  never  they  did  in  the 
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Imperial  Palaoe.    Maurice  knew  the  place  well  and  pvofiled  in 
idle  hours  by  the  sport  which  the  rats  afforded. 

Not  so,  however,  Elsie's  West  Highland  tenier ;  the  little 
dog  sniffed  explosively  and  pawed  at  deposits  of  cobwebs  on 
its  muzzle.  "  Squeeze  in,'*  cried  Maurice,  "  squeeze  in  here  !  *' 
and  the  little  dog  pranced  to  either  side  of  the  aperture  and 
barked  melodiously.  Could  he  have  rid  his  mind  of  the  hypocrisy 
proper  to  a  little  dog,  he  would  have  drawn  a  comparison  between 
the  new  and  the  old  regimes  at  Endover,  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  ot  the  new  tyrant.  Such  an  afternoon  as  this, 
for  instance,  he  should  have  been  seated  on  the  library  carpet 
gazing  up  at  his  mistress's  lap,  and  every  time  he  jumped  to 
get  up  there— tap !  he  got  the  back  of  Carlyle's  "  French  Revo- 
lution" on  his  nose.  That  was  a  game  he  understood.  Or 
even,  since  it  really  was  a  promising  afternoon,  be  would  have 
been  glad  to  chase  a  rook  in  the  snow  or  to.  play  hide-and-seek 
round  the  rhododendrons,  or  any  other  of  the  amusements  that 
may  be  common  to  a  home-loving  young  lady  and  her  pet  dog. 
But  to  be  asked  to  "  squeeze  in  "  between  a  barrel  of  lime  and 
an  old  hay-rack  was  too  much  for  the  West  Highland  terrier. 
Nor  was  it  all,  for  Maurice  shoved  him  in  with  his  boot,  and,  wl^en 
he  scuffled  out  yelping  with  a  bitten  nose,  kicked  at  him  scorn- 
fully. *'  You  tittle  beast !  "  said  Maurice.  '^  I  hate  unbusiness- 
like dogs  !  "  But  he  saw  at  once  that  Elsie  valued  quatities  in 
her  favourite  that  he  could  not  appreciate,  and  that  she  felt  his 
roughness  as  acijitely  personal.  *'  He's  just  fit  to  mind  a  lettuce 
salad,"  said  Maurice,  ^'  but  don't  put  tomatoes  in  it,  or  he'll 
run  away,"  and  he  busied  himself  with  a  discovery  that  quite 
drove  rat-hunting  out  of  his  head. 

''  Are  you  coming  with  me,  Miss  Tiff  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 
But  Elsie  refused  to  be  conciliated  with  a  comic  penitence. 

"  No,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I'd  rather  not,"  and  continued  to 
make  much  of  Jack.  When  she  looked  up  she  would  not  meet 
Maurice's  eyes  ;  she  looked  at  his  chin,  at  his  hat,  and  then  at  a 
sledge  that  he  had  dragged  out  of  a  disused  coach-house. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Going  sledging,"  said  Maurice  lacon  cally,  and  walked  round 
the  sledge ;  '^  going  sledging  all  alorve,"  he  said,  coming  out 
from  the  other  side  of  the  sledge,  so  that  Elsie  had  much  ado  not 
to  laugh  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  propounded  his  enter- 
piiee.    She  never  got  a  word  of  apology  &om  him  lor  the  misuse 
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of  her  dog,  but  she  ran  along,  jumping  behind  him,  to  get  the 
necessary  harness  from  the  saddle-room. 

*'  Come  along,  Jack,  come  along.  Jack,"  and  Jack  came  along, 
prancing  and  barking,  the  forgiving  little  soul.  Maurice  followed 
up  his  advantage  by  grumbling  all  the  while  they  were  harnessing 
in  the  pony,  and  when  Elsie  pleaded  time  to  go  and  get  her 
muff,  he  stood  motionless  with  the  carriage-whip  at  his  hip,  like 
one  that  has  been  hampered  through  life  by  too  good  nature. 

Once  they  were  started,  however,  Maurice's  conscience  cleared. 
They  ran  off  the  drive  and  across  the  park ;  they  heard  Mrs. 
Partr^4g©  calling  to  them  and  waved  the  whip  to  her,  first  one 
and  then  the  other — a  diversion  which  nearly  brought  them  to 
a  shipwreck  over  the  roots  of  a  big  elm  tree ;  they  sat  low  on 
the  white  shining  surface  of  the  snow,  and  crusts  and  powder 
of  it  came  flying  all  about  them  from  the  pony's  hoofs.  Elsie's 
hair  was  peppered  full  of  snow,  and  Maurice  laughed  at  the 
fastidious  little  wrinkles  about  her  eyes  and  nose,  so  like  the 
agitation  of  a  squirrel  learning  to  jump. 

"  Great  fun,"  he  said.  "  Isn't  it  great  fun  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Elsie  breathlessly — "  great  fun,"  and  squeezed 
up  her  eyes  again  facing  the  flying  snow.  "  I  wish  I'd  brought 
my  gaiters,"  she  said,  and  Maurice  jeered  at  her  minute  source  of 
discontent.  "  On  such  an  afternoon,"  he  said,  and  drew  her  up 
close  beside  him. 

Indeed  it  was  such  an  afternoon  as  Odin  and  all  his  court 
might  have  chosen  for  a  sleigh-drive,  spreading  over  the  steep 
landscape  of  Valhalla  with  the  jingle  of  a  thousand  bells,  Sleipna 
filling  the  air  with  neighings,  and  frost  bite  lurking  in  the  woods. 
Over  there  in  Valhalla  there  were  no  doubt  great  glaciers  gouging 
at  the  base  of  pine-clad  hills,  and  even  in  Endover  the  streams 
were  frozen  and  the  ditches  choked  with  snow ;  faint  violet 
shadows  stretched  from  the  backs  of  the  copses  a  marvellous 
distance  over  the  shining  fields,  and  the  sun  hung  low  down 
promising  but  one  hour  of  running  to  the  pair.  In  among  the 
woods,  the  thrushes  were  few  and  fat,  and  tame  as  poultry. 
But  the  woods  sloped  to  the  Chumett  valley,  where  was  a  land 
of  little  snow,  for  the  wind,  jammed  in  a  funnel,  had  turned  the 
flakes  to  higher  ground,  or  the  sun  striking  on  sloping  fields 
already  traced  a  line  of  black  for  every  ridge.  They  turned  up 
again,  therefore,  towards  the  Chase,  and  at  the  side  of  a  wood 
they  came  upon  tracks  leading  in  a  direction  that  gave  El^ie 
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thoughts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  wood  they  came  upon  the  maker 
of  tracks  himself.  His  hat  was  in  his  hand,  and  from  his  pipe, 
which  he  put  away  as  they  came  up,  a  thin  blue  thread  of  smoke 
ascended. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Maurice,  but  the  maker  of  tracks  only 
nodded  to  Elsie,  apparently  from  a  great  retirement  of  spirit. 

"  It  is  a  fine  afternoon,"  said  Maurice,  determined  to  be 
friendly.  "  Glorious  weather  !  Might  be  better ;  don't  think 
it  could  ;  "  he  supported  two  sides  of  a  conversation,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  proper  to  bluster  in  favour  of  the  afternoon.  "  Lovely 
afternoon,  quite  superb."  But  the  maker  of  tracks  directed 
his  eyes  upon  Elsie,  who  turned  her  head  away. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  beautiful  afternoon  for  them  that  can 
on  joy  it ;   I  might  say  antediluvian  weather." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Maurice,  and  whipped  up  with  the  point 
conceded. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Robin,"  said  Elsie  faintly. 

"  Good  afternoon,  miss,"  said  Robin,  "  you  won't  have  an 
upset,  will  you  ?  "  and  they  left  him  gazing  up  into  the  trees  as 
if  he  should  find  there  answers  to  questions  which  he  was  putting 
on  their  behalf. 

Elsie,  indeed,  could  not  wonder  that  her  young  tenant  should 
take  her  engagement  to  heart,  but  it  was  a  shock  to  her  to  have 
]iim  plant  himself  thus  at  their  disused  rendezvous  like  a  turnip, 
sprouting  long  words  and  uncommonly  long  looks,  and  she 
looked  at  the  tell-tale  snow,  half  expecting  to  see  her  own  foot- 
steps left  uncovered,  that  she  had  directed  so  often  to  the  comer 
of  the  wood. 

Maurice,  however,  was  not  critical ;  he  was  pleased  with 
Robin's  suavity  and  the  cool,  ironical  regard  of  his  deep  blue 
eyes.  " Antideluvian,"  he  kept  repeating.  "He's  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat,"  he  added,  looking  back,  and  was  much 
taken  up  with  Elsie's  eccentric  admirer,  who  could  fan  himself 
on  an  afternoon  that  would  starve  the  sticks  in  the  hedge. 
Long  after  they  were  out  of  sight,  Robin  continued  to  fan  himself, 
looking  up  into  the  trees,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  told  his 
grandmother  to  "  howk  something  out  of  the  pot  for  they  dogs." 
But  he  himself  refused  to  eat,  complaining  of  the  '^  frowst "  in  the 
living  room  and  "  spots  up  and  down  before  his  eyes."  "  An 
atmosphere  proper  to  old  people,"  be  conceded,  "  and  such  as 
sits  immobile  by  the  fire," 
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The  sledge,  mean^diile,  ran  smoothly  on  the  \dde-cut  routes 
of  the  Ohase,  and  its  occupants  \i^ie  fallen  on  a  discussion  as  to 
which  ci  them  was  the  more  ingenuous. 

"  You're  ingenuous,"  said  Maurice.  "  For  instance,  I  always 
know  when  you're  wearing  your  mamma's  jewellery — so  proud  of 
it.  And  there's  one  bracelet,  when  you've  got  it  on  you  always 
swing  your  arm  like  this,"  and  he  swimg  her  arm  for  her,  moving 
it  gently  to  and  fro  by  the  wrist. 

'*  How  do  I  swing  my  arm  ?  "  asked  Elsie ;  and  Maurice 
showed  her  again. 

"like  that?" 

"  Yes,  like  that,"  and  they  both  laughed,  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

It  woidd  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  they  had  looked  where 
they  were  goings  for  they  were  travelling  over  tight-frozen  snow ; 
travelling  sideways,  and  all  of  a  sudden  travelling  uncommonly 
fast.  Maurice  jerked  at  the  reins,  and  the  pony  broke  into  a 
canter,  missed  its  footing  and  came  down  almost  on  top  of  them ; 
the  traces  snapped,  and  away  went  the  sledge  whirling  ^id  for 
end  in  a  tourbillon  of  fine  snow.  Whither  they  were  going 
Maurice  did  not  know,  but  stone  quarries  and  gravel  pits  shot 
across  his  mental  vision,  and  he  had  his  arm  round  Elsie  ready 
to  fall  clear,  when  the  sledge  put  its  forward  runner  into  a  heathery 
ditch  and  capsized,  shooting  its  contents  at  large  upon  the  far 
cade.  Maurice  was  up  in  a  moment,  scolding  himself  for  his 
carelessness,  scowling  up  and  down  the  little  hill  that  had  been 
too  much  for  him,  and  at  the  sombre  woods  that  seemed  to  regard 
his  upset  with  amusement.  He  lifted  Elsie  out  of  the  ditch  where 
she  lay  as  she  had  fallen ;  she  was  inclined  to  whimper,  and 
pretended  not  to  know  where  she  was.  Maurice  thought  her 
a  little  hypocrite  for  a  moment,  and  was  then  smitten  with 
compassion  for  the  delicate  goods  that  he  had  damaged;  her 
hands  were  scratched,  she  had  lost  her  mu£E,  and  she  was  very 
unhappy  about  the  snow  up  her  cuff  and  in  her  hair.  She 
needed  help  to  rise,  and  sat  in  the  sledge  whilst  Maurice  went 
to  capture  the  pony.  But  the  wry  smiles  on  her  face  and  the 
shaking  hands  xdth  which  she  attempted  to  rearrange  her  hair 
made  it  plain  that  she  was  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business. 

"Another  girl  would  have  laughed  at  the  whole  tiling,'* 
thought  Miaurice,  patching  up  the  traces.  "  Another  girl  would 
have  enjoyed  it.    That's  what  I  call  a  Com|)anion/'  and  at  that 
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.  inx>ment  EhSe  burst  into  tears.  "  It's  my  ankle,"  she  said,  and 
nursed  her  boot,  looking  first  at  Maurice  and  then  away  at  the 
woods,  as  though  her  eyes  might  have  rested  longer  on  him  if 
there  had  been  more  sympathy  in  his  regard. 

"  So  it's  your  ankle  now  ?  "  said  Maurice  doubtfully.  But 
Hie  truth  could  no  longer  be  hidden — Elsie  had  sprained 
her  ankle,  and  the  pain  was  more  than  she  could  dissemble 
further. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Maurice  was  the  honest  admirer  and 
devoted  nurse  of  his  fiancee ;  he  spoke  of  her  pluck  to  Mrs. 
PaHridge  with  te^ars  in  his  eyes,  and  received  her  gentle  lecture 
without  a  murmur. 

"  My  niece,  you  see,  was  not  brought  up  for  a  tomboy,"  said 
Mrs.  Partridge  concluding,  and  held  her  head  in  such  a  way  that 
Maurice  knew  there  must  have  been  complaints  made  of  his 
tyrannical  scorn  of  wraps,  and  perhaps  of  his  treatment  of  the 
dog. 

On  his  way  to  dinner  Maurice  went  into  Elsie's  sitting-room 
and  found  her  lying  on  a  sofa  with  her  feiet  upon  the  cushion. 
The  pain  was  much  less,  and  though  the  couch  was  a  narrow 
one,  Elsie  found  room  to  wTiggle  in  it  about  the  fixed  centre  of 
her  sprained  ankle.  She  understood  his  compunction  and 
helped  it  with  generous  good-nature ;  she  re-arranged  the  flower 
in  his  evening  coat  and  laughed  at  his  formal  solicitude  on  her 
behalf. 

"  You  mustn't  mimic  the  curate,"  she  said,  "  mustn't ! 
mustn't !  "  and  she  added  force  to  her  words  by  striking  her 
hands  lightly  together ;  so  Maurice  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and 
felt  it  very  pleasant  to  be  the  butt  of  Elsie's  frivolous  commands. 

*'  How  must  I  nurse  you,"  he  said,  "  if  you  do  all  the  ordering  ? 
I  shall  take  away  all  those  rings — ^how  many  rings  ?  " 

But  Elsie  would  not  let  him  count  her  rings,  screwing  her 
hands  away  under  her  waist,  and  it  crossed  Maurice's  mind  how 
laughable  and  charming  it  was  in  the  girl  that  her  vivacity  of 
manner  and  grimace  was  only  incieased  by  her  inability  to 
move  from  her  sofa. 

"  You  feel  yourself  a  heroine  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Your  pulse 
betrays  it,"  and  he  was  a  long  time  feeling  her  pulse,  moving 
his  lips,  whilst  Elsie,  with  her  head  back,  looked  at  him  through 
half-dosed  eyes. 

*' Feverish."  said  Maurice^  snapping  his  \Vatch  to,  and  they 
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both  laughed  at  the  little  play  that  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  . 
to  cloak  the  contact  of  their  hands. 

''  Let  me  look  at  your  tongue,"  said  he.  But  Elsie  only 
snapped  at  his  nose,  so  Maurice  went  off  to  dinner  with  a  light 
heart. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Partridge  smiled  at  Maurice  as  at  one  -forgiven 
and  left  him  much  to  himself,  using  Elsie's  absence  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  periodical  reformation.  A  glass  of  milk  stood  at  her 
elbow,  and  throughout  the  meal  her  feet  contended  meekly 
with  a  perverse  footstool. 

And  yet  she  could  be  a  reformer  when  the  oile  affection  of  her 
life  was  concerned.  She  made  the  parlourmaid  the  bearer  of 
*  severe  messages  to  various  quarters  of  the  household  in  which 
her  niece's  comfort  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger ;  the 
incomplete  sweeping  of  the  garden  paths  and  the  quality  of  the 
rape  seed  supplied  to  Elsie's  canary  were  the  subjects  of  her 
sharp  sayings,  as  was  also  the  cowl  on  a  smoking  chimney  three 
rooms  remote  from  Elsie's ;  the  coachman  and  the  gardener, 
the  tradespeople  and  the  cook,  were  all  in  turn  objects  of  Mrs. 
Partridge's  reforms,  and  in  the  interval  she  complained  to" 
Maurice  of  inconsiderate  cousms  in  the  north  who  would  have 
had  Elsie  face  a  winter  journey  in  order  that  their  gaieties  might 
profit  by  her  presence.  Maurice  was  inattentive ;  he  was 
thinking  of  a  goddess  in  a  shrine  visited  by  many  votaries, 
willing  or  compelled,  coming  Mdth  gifts  and  services,  chanting 
praises  under  the  eye  of  this  exacting  high  priestess  with  the 
glass  of  milk  and  the  unpardonable  footstool ;  he  himself,  a 
reverent  infidel,  took  pleasure  in  the  devotion  of  the  true  be- 
lievers, inspired  with  the  hope  that  he,  too,  might  become  con- 
vinced of  the  divinity  of  the  enshrined  one. 

"  Ever  heard  of  Robin  ?  "  he  asked  incontinently.  But  Mrs. 
Partridge  had  not,  and  Maurice  chuckled  to  himself  that  the  most 
devout,  and  to  him,  the  most  convincing,  of  the  worshippers 
was  unkno^yn  to  the  high  priestess  of  the  shrine. 

Decidedly,  the  desired  conviction  was  stealing  upon  Maurice 
in  these  days,  and  when  he  got  to  bed  he  lit  his  candle  with  a 
spill  made  of  Major  Waring's  letter  received  that  morning. 
This  letter  purported  to  recall  him  on  a  guardian's  authority, 
and  having  sacrificed  a  part  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  illumina- 
tion, Maurice  found  a  subtle  pleasure  in  reading  what  was  left. 
Evidently   Major   Waring  wrote   after   dinner,   subject  to   the 
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interruptions  and  suggestions  of  a  large  company.  ''  A  land 
agent ! "  spluttered  Major  Waring's  nib,  "  why,  I  knew  a  land  agent 
that  hadn't  a  solid  tooth  in  his  head !  hadn't,  and  knew  he  hadn't." 
He  recalled  Maurice,  and  yet  anticipated  resistance.  "  If  you 
don't  come  soon,"  he  wrote,  "  we  shall  come  over  and  fetch  you. 
Carling  says  we  will  hunt  you  out  with  dogs,  but  I  say  I  will  tap 
on  the  window  and  blow  my  nose  in  the  twilight."  It  was 
impossible  for  Major  Waring  to  be  pathetic  for  two  lines  together, 
and  the  letter  concluded  with  information  which  Maurice  could 
fancy  his  uncle  to  inscribe,  squealing  "  Every  one's  coming  " 
(presumably  to  the  pantomime),  "  absolutely  every  one  except 
Miss  Duckworth,  and  I  wish  I  could  send  you  her  refusal !  She 
is  going  to  Cromer,  *for  a  little  change,'  with  Miss  Newton,  if 
you  please,  and  she  sends  me  back  an  old  oak-bead  necklace 
that  I  brought  her  from  Simla  eight  years  ago.  As  we  suppose 
she  means  to  be  helpful,  we  are  putting  it  on  the  old  man  who 
comes  on  calling  cats'  meat  at  the  end  of  the  third  act." 

So  wrote  Major  Waring,  dcrider  of  the  extraordinary,  and 
Maurice  read  his  letter  with  pleasure,  because  it  was  so  easy  to 
resist  the  call ;  that  was  because  he  was  happy  at  Endover  in 
Elsie's  society,  snowed-up  at  the  end  of  the  known  world,  leading 
the  life  of  a  tame  cat,  with  time  so  pleasantly  disposable  in  the 
big  house  from  the  high  roof  of  it  to  the  deep  cellars. 

"  No  shouting,"  said  he  who  did  what  shouting  there  was,  and 
sought  to  build  up  a  comparison  of  Endover  and  uproarious 
Frogamoor.  But  he  got  no  further  than  the  item  of  napkins, 
always  folded  up  after  every  meal  at  Endover,  whilst  at  Froga- 
moor they  were  pitched  upon  the  table.  So  he  gave  up  the 
comparison  and  thought  of  Elsie,  fancying  her  head  still  against 
his  shoulder  on  the  whirling  sledge.  "  Now,  now  !  "  he  said, 
imitating  her  terrified,  entreating  voice,  "  Jump  now,"  and  then, 
"  It's  my  ankle,  Maurice,"  in  the  fine  squeaky  cry  of  the  wounded 
girl ;  and  he  loved  himself  for  the  thought  that  he  was  cured 
for  the  future  of  all  brutality  towards  her ;  the  assurance  that 
he  was  forgiven  gave  zest  to  new  resolutions.  He  recalled  with 
pleasure  the  little  services  expected  of  him — reading  the  barometer 
for  the  ladies,  predicting  the  weather  for  them,  ordering  the  day, 
screwing  Elsie's  skates  to  her  boots,  chasing  the  rooks  from  the 
food  Elsie  had  put  out  for  smaller  birds,  all  of  which  services 
he  had  been  wont  to  perform  good-naturedly,  jecringly,  as  was 
looked  for  of  him,  then  to  be  the  last  to  retire  by  an  hour  or  two-— 
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enjojnilg  the  character  of  night-bird,  easily  acquired  among  tfae^ 
early  bed-goers ;  to  hear  the  wind  begit^iing  to  creep  surrep- 
titiously under  the  daves  as  thbugh  fearing  to  find  the  protector 
still  awake  within.  Yes,  it  was  a  pleasietnt  life,  rounded  oflE  with 
P«6pys'  Diaiy  at  midnight  and  a  guttering  candle  behind  the 
gaUzy  bed-curtain.  But  to-night  Pepys  was  stupid,  and  Maurice 
sought  for  another  book  on^the  shelf  above  th«  bed-head  sleepily. 


CHAP.  XXVII  :  MAURICE  MAKES 
A  DISCOVERY 

The  room  which  Maurice  occti|^ied  at  Endover  vres  the  same 
which  he  had  slept  in  on  the  night  following  Mi.  Mirehome's 
accident,  and  the  book  which  he  ptdled  from  the  shelf  that  same 
first  volutne  of  *'  Les  Trois  Mousquetair^s  "  that  he  had  decorated 
with  a  book-plate  commemorative  of  his  defeat  at  chess.  Pride 
of  the  artist  he  had  none,  and  he  turned  to  the  fly-1^  rather  to 
find  fault  with  the  work  of  his  p^i,  and  with  the  promiscuous, 
fanciful  instinct  that  had  prompted  it.  A  surprise  was  in  store 
for  him,  for  the  little  picture  which  he  had  left  loose  between  the 
pages  was  now  pcbsted  inside  the  cover,  and,  moreover,  another 
pen  than  his  had  found  employment  within  its  tiny  area.  Over 
the  squares  which  separated  the  white  bishop  from  his  black 
victim,  that  other  pen  had  sketched  the  head  of  an  unkempt 
pony,  with  fluffy  mane  and  flamboyant  attitude,  on  top  of  its 
long  pedestal  of  turned  ebony.  Those  that  give  way  to  wonder 
cannot  convert  their  observations  into  discoveries,  and  in 
Maurice's  mind  there  was  no  faculty  of  surprise ;  he  lay  back, 
following  a  line  of  conjecture.  The  book-plate  as  he  had  left 
it  told  a  story,  and  the  black  knight  now  added  seemed  to  com- 
ment and  explain  that  story.  Moreover,  the  chessmen  as  he  had 
shown  them  conveyed  a  meaning  which  could  have  been  under- 
stood by  no  one  but  himself  and  Elsie,  and  the  artist,  therefore, 
that  had  so  entered  into  his  thoughts,  must  be  she.  With 
bright  eyes  and  crumpled  brows  he  lay  back,  peopling  the 
canopy  of  his  bed  with  chessmen ;  he  reconstructed  the  game 
move  by  move,  taxing  his  retentive  memory,  stuck  in  the  middle, 
and  returned  to  it  again ;  he  recapitulated  the  final  position  of 
the  pieces  and  worked  it  backwards  without  better  result ; 
somewhere  there  was  a  breach  of  continuity  in  the  movements 
of  his  men,  and  until  he  recalled  the  external  circumstances  of 
the  game,  he  sought  in  vain  for  an  explanation.  He  remembered 
Mrs.  Partridge's  intrusions,  and  his  own  impatience,  Mr.  Mire- 
house's  cigarettes,  and  the  trouble  he  had  had  to  find  them. 
Then  his  mind  flashed  back  to[!i|the  game  and  the  unaccountable 
blunder  revealed  to  him  on  his  return  to  the  board — ^king's 
knight  on  the  wrong  square,  and  how  did  it  get  there  ?  He 
looked  closely  at  the"7pony's^head  before  him,][and,  behold,  it 

winked  under  its  &\xSy  mane.    He  put  the  book  back  into  its 
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shelf,  and  certainty  was  bom  in  his  mind.  ''She  said  she 
could  never  deceive  me,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  she  began  with 
deceit."  For  a  long  while  he  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  his 
lips  moving  resentfully.  "  She  began  with  deceit  and  trickery," 
he  kept  saying,  and  found  himself  unable  to  forgive. 

Late  that  night  the  wind  began  to  stir  under  the  eaves  of 
Endover,  but  the  wakeful  protector  paid  no  attention  to  it,  for 
he  was  packing — ^folding  up  his  dress-suit  with  little  pats,  and 
counting  his  collars,  with  pouting  lips  and  protruding  eyes  ;  he 
pattered  downstairs  in  his  naked  feet  to  recover  his  books  and 
papers — ^not  so  much  as  a  nib  or  a  pencil  would  he  leave  behind, 
and  he  penetrated  into  cold  corners  to  separate  his  boots  and 
his  skates  from  Elsie's.  Such  was  his  revengeful  pertinacity. 
*'  Trickery  and  deceit,"  he  said,  running  his  thigh  sharply  against 
the  corner  of  the  hall  table  in  the  dark,  and  again,  "  Trickery 
and  deceit,"  when  the  stale,  warm  smells  from  the  kitchen 
assailed  him  in  a  back  passage. 


CHAP.  XXVIII  :  CARLING  VICE 
MAURICE 

In  the  morning  the  water-pii)es  at  Endover  were  burst.  Maurice 
heard  of  it  without  relenting :  it  showed  his  power,  and  when 
he  was  told  that  he  could  not  see  Elsie  until  after  lunch,  he 
clattered  about  the  paved  hall  with  the  largest  pair  of  coupling 
tongs  he  could  find,  giving  more  orders  than  were  really  required 
by  an  intelligent  plumber  and  his  assistant.  Together  they 
ripped  up  the  woodwork  in  the  housemaid's  closet  and  pulled 
adrift  everything  they  could  find  behind.  "  I  said  a  five-eighth 
spanner,  you  goose,"  shouted  Maurice  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*'  I  said  five-eighths  and  you  bring  me  three-quarters,"  and  the 
plumber's  assistant  fled  with  the  spanner  aloft  as  though,  having 
made  a  mistake,  he  would  let  the  whole  world  know  him  for  a 
fool.  Maurice  was  busy  with  the  five-eighths  spanner  when  he 
was  told  that  Elsie  was  ready  to  see  him.  His  hair  was  rumpled 
and  his  breeches  were  greasy,  but  he  followed  the  maid  upstairs 
three  steps  at  a  time. 

Up  in  Elsie's  sitting-room  her  canaries  were  singing  in  the 
pale  winter  sunshine  and  the  warmth  of  the  winter  fire.  There 
were  quantities  of  hot-house  fiowers  about,  and  a  great  deal 
more  air  than  is  usual  in  a  sick  girl's  neighbourhood.  As  for 
Elsie,  the  dimple  in  her  upper  lip  was  very  long,  compressing 
her  mouth,  for  so  only  could  she  avoid  laughing  at  Maurice's 
absurd  airs  of  importance  ;  after  rushing  upstairs  three  steps  at 
a  time  he  came  in  like  a  paterfamilias  with  a  load  of  care,  and 
Elsie  pretended  to  be  finishing  the  paragraph  of  the  book  she 
had  on  her  knee,  while  in  reality  she  swallowed  her  amusement. 
*^  She  wore  bangles  when  she  was  ten,"  thought  Maurice,  waiting 
for  her  attention,  and  suddenly  he  began  to  wonder  why  he  had 
never  ascertained  if  her  ears  were  pierced  for  ear-rings.  He, 
would  have  liked  to  take  the  little  pmk  lobes  of  them  between 
his  finger  and  thumb  and  make  the  necessary  inspection  there 
and  then,  and  during  the  quarrel  that  followed  this  wish  was 
constantly  in  his  mind. 

^*  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  Elsie,  closing  her  book. 

"I  never  heard  such  a  noise  as  you've  been  making,"  and 

Maurice   was   half-way  through   explaining   what   he   and  the 

plumber  were  busy  at,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  what  really 

wm  the  matter.    '*  Oh,  but,"  said  he,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
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top  of  his  head  w£^gged  ridiculously  at  the  sudden  intarjectiot^. 
Elsie  laughed  at  him.  "  But,  but,  but,"  said  she,  and  wriggled 
round  to  look  at  him,  and  then  wriggled  back  again  to  be  com- 
fortable on  her  couch.  Maurice  got  very  angry  at  this  treatment. 
"  I  see  you're  an  artist.  Miss  But-but-but,"  said  he,  and  when 
Elsie  carelessly  disclaimed  the  character  he  produced  the  book- 
plate from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Didn't  you  draw  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did." 

"  Then  why  disclaim  it  ?  "  asked  Maurice,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  point  that  he  had  made,  though  later  he 
kicked  himself  for  this  more  than  anything  he  had  said — ^the 
little  lawyer-like  advantage  that  seemed  so  mean  in  retrospect. 

"  Be  quiet !  be  quiet,  you  !  "  cried  Elsie,  and  flipped  a  duster 
at  the  canaries  that  were  singing  before  the  sunny  window.  She 
silenced  them  for  a  moment,  though  later  they  sang  again,  and 
Elsie's  irritation  escaped  on  them,  exclaiming  :  "  Oh,  yes,  you 
havd  an  ideal  lover,  you,  but  you  needn't  advertise  it." 

"  Well,"  she  said  and  looked  at  Maurice  with  her  mouth  on 
one  side,  ^*  you  haven't  inquired  after  my  ankle  this  morrxmg." 

**  How  is  it  ?  "  said  Maurice. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  by  the  way,"  laughed  she,  "  how  i^  it,  how  is  the 
damage  we  have  done  ?  "  But  her  raillery  passed  over  Maurice's 
head.     He  was  thinking  of  other  things. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Eisie.  "What's  wrong  with 
my  ear  ?     It'll  take  in  all  you've  got  to  say." 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing, '^^  said  Maurice,  and  kept  mumbling 
to  himself,  while  he  dnunined  with  his  fingers  on  the  book-plate. 
"  The  black  knight,"  he  said  at  la^t. 

"  Oh  !  dear  !  "  cried  Si^ie  petulantly^  "  why  shouldn't  I  draw 
a  blckck  knight,  you  man  of  mystery  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  you  shouldn't  have  drawn  it,"  said  Maurice 
in  a  great  hurry,  "  you  shouldn't  have  dzawn  it  beoause  you  gave 
yourself  away — ^hopeless  give  away — ^that's  why  you  shouldn't 
have  drawn  it — especially  winking.    I  see  it  all  now  just  as  plain 


as  a — as  a-       ** 


"  As  the  nose  on  your  face  ?  "  asked  ISsie. 
"  Oh,  well ! "  said  Maurice,  "  you  may  be  flippant  about  it 
]£  you  like,  but  you  know  v^y  well  what  that  game  meant  to  us 


—you  won*t  dieny  that/'  and  ha  raised  bis  vcice  so  suddenly  that 
the  canaries  started  singing  again,  and  whilst  Elsie  e:sclaiixied 
against  them  for  ideal  lovers,  Maurice  went  on:  "It  meant 
everything  to  us,  that  game,  and  you  tricked  me — ^most  deliberate 
thing — ^I  got  up  like  th^  "  (and  he  got  up)  "  and  I  went  to  the  door 
for  those  cigarettes,  and  you " 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Elsie. 

"  Didn't  what  ?  "  shouted  Maurice  from  the  door. 

"  Didn't  move  your  pieces,"  said  Elsie. 

"  Why  should  you  deny  it  if  you  hadn't  done  it  ?  '*  shouted 
Maurice,  now  absolutely  jumping  on  the  carpet.  ''  Of  course 
you  did  it,  Elsie,  I  know  now — couldn't  understand  it  then." 
But  Elsie  turned  away  from  him  on  her  couch  and  beat  with  her 
hand  backwards  towards  him.  "  Go  away  !  "  she  said.  "  Oh  ! 
go  away,  for  goodness'  sake !  "  But  Maurice  wouldn't  go  fi^way ; 
he  sat  down  and  had  a  wild  time ;  he  kept  talking  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  her,  sometimes  low,  sometimes  loud ;  often  he 
repeated  himself ;  often  he  waved  his  hand.  "  Uncle  Tom  said 
I  was  a  lucky  beggar — ^you  Kke  Uncle  Tom,  Ekie,  but  I've  got 
sick  of  him.  '  Lucky  beggar,'  indeed,  and  I'd  been  tricked  like 
this.  You  see,  my  king's  pawn  was  there — queen'n  bishop  five 
to  eight.  I  wanted  to  bring  my  knight  to  queen's  knight  sis, 
and  then  it  would  have  been  like  this,"  and  he  stopped  to  suck 
his  pencil,  for  he  had  a  diagram  of  the  game  before  him. 

"  Gk>  away  !  "  said  Elsie.  But  Maurice  started  again.  -'  Ko, 
not  like  that — ^that  was  it,"  and  he  kept  reading  over  to  her 
names  of  the  pieces  and  the  position  on  the  board,  mixed  up  ^th 
absurd  scraps  of  Uncle  Tom's  worldly  advice  to  him.  "  Queen's 
bishop  to  king's  knight — seven — ^Uncle  Tom  said  you  had  the 
rippingest  complexion,  and  I  think  he's  a  good  judge  of  that, 
too — ^I  said  ditto,  of  course,"  and  Maurice,  wagged  his  head  with 
a  comical  and  judgmatical  air.  ''  But  it  was  tha  hair  I  liked 
best — queen's  bishop  to  king's  knight  saven ^^ 

'^  Has  a  girl  got  to  listen  to  this,  you  driveller  ?  "  shouted 
Elsie,  sitting  up  quickly.  "  Gk>  away  at  once  !  "  and  as  Maurice 
continued  to  suck  his  pencil,  '^  U  you  won't  go,  I  will,"  she  said, 
and  put  hec  foot  to  the  floor.  Such  a^  expression  of  pain  and 
anger  appeared  on  Elsie's  face  that  Maurice  sprang  to  her. 
"  You'll  hurt  yourself,"  he  cried,  "  get  back  on  your  couch, 
child,  or  I'll  call  her  ladyship.  Qh,  Elsie,  Elsie,  I  wanted  to 
explain  to  you,  wan^d  to  part  friends ;   can't  we  do  it,  Ekie.  t 
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Uncle  Tom's  so  fond  of  you,  and  I'm  so  fond  of  yoU,  only,  yott 
know,  not  in  that  way." 

But  Elsie's  teeth  were  over  her  lower  lip.  "  You've  said  it 
now,"  she  said,  and  slid  off  the  other  side  of  the  couch.  "  Go 
away  !  "  she  said,  "  go  away  and  keep  away  !  "  and  she  limped 
towards  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  leaving  Maurice  planted  with 
his  arms  apart — an  attitude  which  he  maintained  for  some 
minutes  after  the  door  had  closed  on  her. 

As  he  stood  there,  the  sound  of  her  tears  came  to  him.  "  Oh  !  " 
cried  he,  and  his  hands  went  up  to  his  temples,  "  she's  grinding 
her  teeth,  she's  grinding  her  teeth  !  Mrs.  Partridge  !  " — and  he 
lifted  his  voice  to  call. 

*'  In  there,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Partridge  on  her  arrival,  and  then 
made  a  bolt  for  it.  He  found  his  horse  already  saddled,  for  he 
had  proposed  a  ride  the  previous  day ;  he  slipped  the  pillar- 
reins  and  went  away  down  the  drive  cantering,  wherever  he 
might,  between  the  treacherous  drifts. 

On  her  knees,  crouched  at  her  window,  Elsie  watched  him 
round  the  corner  of  the  drive ;  once  his  horse  stumbled  and  the 
tails  of  his  coat  flew  upward.  Over  that  hurried  exit  there 
seemed  to  hang  the  promise  of  evil  days  to  come  and  evil  treat- 
ment for  the  hasty  rider. 

"  Uncle  Tom,  Uncle  Tom," — Elsie  mimicked  the  inflection 
of  tenderness  with  which  Maurice  always  gave  the  name — "  my 
word,  but  you  want  Uncle-Tomming.  Will  he  ever  come  back  ?  " 
she  asked  herself,  and  she  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  she 
might  fancy  him  returning  on  a  frame  of  darkness.  She  bit  her 
lip  and  clenched  her  hands,  keeping  her  eyes  shut.  "  What 
nerve  !  "  she  said,  '*  to  come  and  talk  like  that  ?  "  But  she  could 
see  no  promise  in  the  darkness ;  that  fatal  garrulity  of  the 
pencil  had  ruined  her. 

"No,"  she  said  at  last,  opening  her  eyes,  "he  won't  come 
back,  but  the  others  will." 

And  in  effect  she  received  a  caller  that  same  evening — a  much 
handsomer  man  than  Maurice,  a  serious,  sarcastic,  incompre- 
hensible creature  with  his  high  forehead  marked  in  a  red  line 
and  a  manner  that  might  be  amusing  or  might  be  conceited 
— a  caller  that  Elsie  had  long  marked  down  as  one  of  the 
"  others." 

Meanwhile,  Maurice  was  gone  out  of  sight  in  the  face  of  a 
gathering  storm,  in  the  teeth  of  a  soughing  wind,  and  Elsie  fell 
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foul  of  the  canaries.  "  Ah,  will  you  now  be  quiet !  *'  she  cried, 
and  beat  their  cage  till  the  blood  came  under  her  nails. 

Maurice  stopped  once  on  his  way  down  the  drive.  At  the 
laurel  narrows  he  reined  up,  and  turned  his  horse  to  look  the  last 
on  Endover.  All  that  comer  of  the  park  where  Endover  stood 
seemed  to  run  higher  than  he  fancied  it,  and  the  woods  that 
flanked  the  house  appeared  wonderfully  black. 

"  There's  a  change  coming,"  thought  Maurice,  and  even  as  he 
looked  at  the  high,  quiet  house,  Endover  shut  itself  out  from 
his  view  as  from  the  inspection  of  one  that  was  not  worthy  to 
behold  it,  drawing  a  veil  of  snowflakes  before  it,  so  that  nothing 
was  left  to  Maurice  but  sinuous  lights  on  the  snowy  knolls  of 
the  park  and  the  tall  black  ashes  of  the  boundary  beginning  to 
**  wuther  "  in  the  storm. 

"  You  shan't  come  and  fish  in  our  water-butts  if  you  aren't 
good  to  me."  Maurice  quoted  Elsie's  words,  and  they  seemed 
wonderfully  appropriate  to  the  country  hiding  from  his  sight 
and  the  territorial  trees  taking  counsel  over  the  head  of  the 
outcast.  He  turned  away  with  a  gesture  that  was  becoming 
peculiar  to  him,  the  chin  cocked  up  and  driven  through  an  angle 
to  the  right.  His  eye  fell  upon  tracks  that  ran  together  and 
divided,  and  he  rode  on  with  bitter  thoughts ;  every  footfall 
seemed  to  him  a  fresh  unkindness,  for  this  was  the  battle-field  of 
Zomdorf ,  or  very  like  it  according  to  Elsie's  ideas,  and  here  she 
had  called  on  him  to  charge  like  Ziethen  and  his  hussars,  and 
away  went  she  with  her  stick  swinging  in  the  air  and  her  skirts 
flying  far  above  her  snowboots  ;  but  Maurice  not  at  all,  he  had 
stumped  on  in  his  nasty  curmudgeonous  temper,  and  so  the  tracks 
divided.  That  was  three  days  ago,  and  now  his  airs  of  superiority 
seemed  to  him  more  heartless  than  anything  he  had  ever  heard 
of.  "  Oh ! "  said  he,  "  there's  no  question  of  fishing  in  your 
water-butts  now,"  and  he  struck  his  horse  and  went  down  the 
drive,  skithering  sideways  in  the  snow. 

He  found  the  drive  gates  open  and  a  familiar  figure  framed 
under  the  arch.  The  familiar  figure  greeted  him  dramatically — 
"Well  met,  friend!  Whither  away?  Have  you  a  cough? 
The  lodge-keeper's  beats  mine ;  for  the  honour  of  our  class  you 
must  out-cough  him,  Maurice."  For  the  familiar  figure,  if  ho 
could  not  hit  upon  anything  clever  to  say  at  the  moment  to 
meeting,  was  always  ready  to  say  something  as  clever  as  he 
could  think  of.    Sometimes  the  familiar  fiigure  apologised  for 
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being  dull,  explaining  that  he  had  slept  badly  the  previous  nights 
But  the  cleverness  and  the  high  cultured  voice  were  lost  on  the 
snowflakes  and  on  Maurice's  surprise  and  pleasure.  "  What ! 
you,  Oariing  I  "  cried  he,  and  bore  his  friend  along  with  him 
down  the  road. 

GarUng  had  ridden  over  from  Frogamoor  that  morning  after 
a  stormy  scene  with  his  host,  and  the  whole  way  his  high  forehead 
was  creased  with  musing  on  the  difficulties  of  his  position  as 
Stage-manager  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  anything  settled 
in  the  presence  of  Major  Waring's  brilliant  inspirations.  "  He 
regards  the  whole  thing  like  a  Christmas  pudding — something 
to  rush  at  and  stir  with  a  spoon  whenever  the  £lt  takes  him," 
and  CarHng's  forehead  creased  as  he  rode  between  the  snowy 
hedges.  "  It's  going  to  be  a  most  awful  .fiasco,"  he  told  Maurice, 
'*  and  the  women  all  egg  him  on— madness  !  "  But  he  found 
him^telf  a  listener,  and  the  pantomime  was  soon  out  of  his  head, 
for  Maurice  rode  beside  him  talking  of  more  serious  matters. 
Maurice  talked  and  darling  listened  incredulously,  bending  his 
head  over  and  giving>  now  and  then  curious  glances  at  the  face 
of  the  speaker. 

Carling  listened  with  the  ffir  of  a  heavy  father,  and  once  he 
spoke  in  a  like  strain.  '*  I  don't  want  advice,"  shouted  Maurice, 
and  again  took  up  his  burden  of  explanation  and  narrative, 
while  amusement  and  interest  began  to  be  visible  under  Carling's 
gravity.  Once  or  twice  he  nodded,  and  then  reined  up  to  chuckle 
as  if  what  Maurice  had  just  said  was  a  very  good  joke,  but  would 
not  bear  thinking  seriously  upon.  '*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Maurice, 
with  the  cocked  chin,  and  continued  urgently  without  indulging 
the  amusement  of  his  friend.  Carling  confined  himseU  to 
interjections  after  that,  and  his  manner  became  sulky  and 
offended.  "  Rot,  my  dear  sir.  What  the  deuce  d'you  take 
me  for  ?  "  and  then,  "  d'you  reaUy  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Maurice,  '*  sure  of  it,"  and  Carling  shrugged  his 
shoulders ;  he  looked  around  him  at  the  Chumett  valley  that 
seemed  to  rise  upwards  if  you  fixed  your  eye  on  the  snowflakes. 

He  brought  his  eyes  back  slowly  to  Maurice.  "  Might  have 
a  try,"  he  said  concedingly. 

"  Done,"  said  Maurice,  and  brought  his  hand  sharply  forwards 

"  Crood-bye,  and  mind,  not  a  word  of  this." 

But  just  as  Carling  was  about  to  take  his  hand,  Mauriee 
withdrew  it.    ^*  Wait  a  bit/'  he  said^  and  seemed  to  be  in  doubt 
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ior  &  iHomMit,  wkik  Carling  raised  his  eyebrows  wpp<ieruiglyk 
Maurice  fixed  him  sternly  with  his  eye  and  raised  one  finger* 
"  Tell  me  first,"  he  said,  *'  I  know  so  little  of  you — you  haven't 
led  a  bad  life,  have  you  ?  "  And  Carling  slapped  his  leg  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the  perky  little  inquisitor  that 
would  make  his  match  first  and  then  question  his  oharaicter. 
After  a  moment  Maurice  joined  in  the  laugh  and  they  shook 
bands  and  parted  in  friendly  manner,  Carling  retracing  his 
steps  towards  the  drive,  gates  of  Endover,  Maurice  pushing 
forward  along  the  Ashbourne  B>oad. 

Along  the  Ashbourne  Road  Maurice  found  himself  in  difficulties 
with  the  drifts ;  sometimes  he  had  to  dismount  and  lead  his 
horse  forward  by  the  bridle,  often  he  was  compelled  to  make 
detours  over  pine  needles  among  the  steep  woods  where  the 
snow  was  lieht.  The  obstacles  left  no  impression  on  his  memory, 
for  his  obltiDacy  w«8  busy  fighting  ^inary  critics;  Jd 
every  snow-drift  crossed,  every  bog  avoided,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  another  hostile  argument  put  to  rout ;  his  progress  through 
the  muffled  country  seemed  a  triumphant  proof  of  his  rectitude. 
"  What  will  you  do  now  ?  '*  said  the  internal  critic  after  more 
than  an  hour's  unsuccessful  combat.  *'  Do  you  like  what  you 
have  done,  and  what  does  it  lead  to  ?  "  and  Maurice  struck  his 
boot  with  his  whip  and  looked  up  for  an  echo  of  the  whack. 
There  was  none.  Before  him  was  a  stretch  of  rushes,  of  which  the 
tussocks  stood  up  like  the  crowns  of  kings  buried  in  white,  and 
beyond  were  woods  thick  and  shapeless  like  the  effusions  of  a 
volcano  run  cold.  From  above  came  the  snowflakes  brindling 
and  pyeing  all. 

Maurice  recognised  the  low  end  of  Baggot's  Old  Park,  and  rode 
in  to  let  the  blue  devils  and  the  white  snow  -  fiakes  fight  it  out 
between  them.  They  fraternised  and  turned  on  him  together, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  rode  cold,  lost  and  miserable. 
What  appalled  him  was  the  want  of  life,  the  want  of  sound,  the 
wfibnt  of  purpose  of  the  waste ;  at  the  hour's  end  he  came  upon 
a  glade  so  still  that  his  very  horse-hoofs  gave  no  sound,  so  still 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spirit  of  Silence  held  up  its  finger  to  the 
falling  snow,  nor  could  the  owls  hoot  th^re,  nor  the  trees  shake 
off  their  burden.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  held  up  his  head 
attentively ;  &om  afar  came  a  sound  of  splashing  water.  '^  Oar-* 
ling,  Carliog,"  shouted  Maurice,  and  cantered  off  with  his  jaws 
elaeking  the  name.    He  came  through  brushwood  on  a  pool  in 
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a  hollow  y  at  one  end  of  the  pool  was  the  reflection  of  a  rosi|r 
cloud — at  the  other  end  three  coot  were  scuffling  to  keep  their 
comer  clear  of  ice.  Maurice  shied  a  stick  at  the  coot,  and  the 
absence  of  a  friend  at  that  moment  appeared  like  the  first  working 
of  a  sentence  upon  him.  A  long,  lonely  ride  was  before  him, 
with  a  reception  that  was  likely  to  be  cool  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
the  snow  showed  every  sign  of  continuing ;  yet  he  kept  his  fist 
on  his  hip  and  his  chin  in  the  air  and  reached  his  Uncle's  house 
at  last,  long  after  midnight ;  he  knocked  up  a  groom,  and 
together  they  put  up  the  horse ;  he  gave  the  man  a  tirade  upon 
old-fashioned  loose-boxes,  and  five  shillings  as  if  it  had  been  an 
insult.  Then  he  broke  into  the  house  by  the  help  of  a  yew  tree 
and  a  ventilator,  and  crawled  out  of  the  attics  on  all  fours. 
Covered  with  cobwebs  and  wet  to  the  skin,  he  reached  the  empty 
library  and  lit  a  candle.  "  I  must  make  it  all  clear,"  he  said, 
and  sat  down  to  write,  with  his  nose  running  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tering, "  perfectly  clear,  or  there  may  be  trouble  with  Uncle 
Tom."  So  he  wrote  largely  and  shakily  :  "  Dear  Elsie,  we  have 
quarrelled,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  keep  unkindly.  We  never 
were  engaged,  that  was  all  a  mistake.  I  felt  it  all  along  and  was 
unhappy,  but  didn't  know  why.  Now  I  see.  I  wanted  to  show 
you  how  it  was  about  that  game,  but  I  didn't  break  it  to  you 
properly  and  so  you  got  upset.  We  can't  help  our  faults  of  tem- 
per, so  I  don't  mind  what  you  called  me,  only  I  want  to  know 
that  you  aren't  angry,  now  that  you  know  how  it  was.  Please, 
anyhow,  let  me  know  how  you  are,  or  if  you  aren't  how  it  is  you 
aren't."  Maurice  got  muddled  at  this  sentence,  and  signed  his 
name  to  a  letter  which  fairly  reflected  the  state  of  his  numbed 
and  draggled  faculties.  '*  P.S."  he  added,  *'  I  am  sending  this 
over  by  Mr.  Carling,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine ;  if  he  hadn't 
a  sore  throat  you  should  hear  him  sing." 

Having  completed  his  letter  indifferently  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, Maurice  blew  out  the  candle  and  made  for  the  door; 
he  stumbled  over  what  luckily  proved  to  be  a  sofa,  and  went 
fast  asleep  on  the  instant,  with  his  head  buried  among  rugs  and 
his  conscientious  letter  grasped  in  his  outstretched  hand. 

The  winter's  evening  was  drawing  in  when  Carling  presented 
himself  at  Endover,  where  he  was  shown  into  the  library  by  a 
domestic  who  should  have  known  better.  There  was  only  a 
fire  in  the  room,  and  Elsie  was  making  for  another  door,  under 
cover  Qf  the  dusk,  when  Carling  had  an  inspiration  to  speak  the 
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truth.  '*  I  come  from  Maurice  ;  I  have  just  seen  him,"  he  said, 
and  came  rapidly  forward.  ''  I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  make 
things  plain,  understandable,  at  least,"  and  ho  stood  before 
Elsie  with  a  tender  affability,  twitching  the  comers  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  high  forehead  marked  with  a  red  line  where  his  riding 
hat  had  rested,  driven  down  by  the  storm ;  he  conveyed  an 
impression  of  jauntiness  and  gaiety  dammed  up  by  concern ; 
"  What  a  trope,"  he  said,  regarding  the  snow  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  gaiety  rang  out  in  his  voice,  "  quite  a  trope,"  he  added 
with  surprise  and  interest,  as  if  the  snow  on  his  shoulder  were 
so  ridiculous  as  really  to  merit  the  term  reserved  in  CarUng's 
vocabulary  for  something  particiilarly  funny ;  meanwhile  his 
concern  waited  for  Elsie  to  speak.  "You  mustn't  stand,"  he 
said  suddenly,  "  Maurice  told  me  you'd  had  an  accident."  And 
he  helped  her  back  to  her  chair  with  a  little  fuss  that  had  its 
playful  as  well  as  professional  side,  if  Elsie  chose  to  see  it. 
Probably  Elsie  did  see  it ;  at  any  rate,  she  rapped  her  foot  down 
sharply  on  the  footstool  that  her  visitor  offered  her,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  withdraw  his  fingers  with  a  flick,  and  examine  the 
damage  done  in  the  firelight.  Elsie  laughed  at  the  attitude  of 
pain  which  Carling  put  on,  and  Carling  laughed,  pretending  to 
suck  his  fingers,  while  the  snow  melted  on  his  shoulders,  and  a 
smell  of  damp  leather  arose  from  his  riding-breeches,  gloves 
and  gaiters. 

"  So  you've  come  all  this  way  to  give  me  news  of  Frogamoor  ?  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  Carling,  "  such  tropes,"  and  he  stood  first  on 
one  leg  and  then  on  the  other  to  show  how  glad  he  was  to  be 
let  off  without  a  snub.  "  It  wasn't  worth  it,"  said  Elsie,  and 
she  shook  her  brown  head  in  the  firelight — "it  really  wasn't 
worth  it,  Mr.  Carling,"  and  she  let  the  firelight  fiicker  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Worth  twopence,"  said  Carling,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  Let's  ring  for  tea,"  said  Elsie,  and  CarUng  mourned  at  the 
bell.  "  Tea,"  he  said,  "  tea,  after  riding  through  frost  ajid  snow ! 
Oh,  icicle,  tea  for  me  !  Feel  my  hands,"  and  he  sprang  at  her 
with  his  hands  forward,  which  Elsie  was  forced  to  pat  doubtingly. 
"  Then  order  what  you  want,"  she  said,  "  but  I  don't  like  the 
smell." 

Accordingly,  there  came  up  with  the  tea  a  decanter  of  whisky, 
lemons,  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  Carling  thawed  over 
his  toddy,  feeling  that  bp  h»d  CPm^  w^H  through  the  preliminary 
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dangers  of  his  task.  With  his  glass  in  his  hand  he  wandered 
round  the  room  inspecting  book-shelves  with  occasional  nods 
of  approval.  He  nodded  because  Elsie's  library  was  so  well 
arranged — ^works  of  one  class  in  one  case,  and  of  another  in 
another,  and  in  that  classified  condition  literature  adapted 
itself  to  Carling's  soliloquising  mood.  "  The  mind  of  man," 
said  he,  sbs  if  lost  in  thought,  "  the  mind  of  man  always  striving," 
and  he  shook  himself  to  join  the  strife.  He  ran  the  back  of  his 
hand  over  a  case*  of  works  devoted  to  theology.  "  The  mind 
striving  to  make  clear,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  ran  up.  '*  The 
mind  striving  to  mystify,"  and  his  voice  ran  down  again,  as  his 
polished  nails  flashed  over  the  book  backs  of  scientific  publi- 
cations. He  found  it  an  easy  and  comprehensive  form  of 
soliloquy,  and  continued  with  rising  voice  and  flashing  hand, 
**  the  mind  striving  to  record  (history),  the  mind  striving  to 
compromise  (law),  the  mind  striving  to  define  (philosophy),  the 
mind  striving  to  find  a  really  cheap  and  reliable  substitute  for 
aniline  dye  (chemistry) ; "  and  on  this,  the  greatest  strife  of  all, 
he  culminated,  with  his  coat-collar  up  and  his  arms  aloft,  his 
voice  gone  into  a  squeak,  "  the  mind  striving  to  amuse,"  and  his 
voice  went  down  into  his  boots.  He  pulled  a  novel  from  the 
case  near  him  and  sat  him  down  by  the  fire  opposite  Elsie,  where 
he  proceeded  to  read  with  great  expression  and  unmoved  gravity 
about  a  young  English  engineer  who  built  a  lighthouse  and  got 
into  low  society  in  Pans ;  occasionally  he  commented  on  the 
text — "  What  a  mind !  What  sympathy  with  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  !  "  but  whether  he  was  an  ass  trying  to  appear  a 
man  of  taste,  or  whether  he  was  a  man  of  taste  trying  to  appear 
an  ass,  Elsie  could  not  determine.  She  regarded  him  meanwhile 
with  a  look  that  would  not  have  pleased  him  had  he  intercepted 
it,  and  when  he  asked  if  she  did  not  agree  that  the  best  book  was 
that  which  made  you  put  it  down  oftenest  to  think,  she  admitted 
that  her  mind  had  been  busy  with  other  things,  busy,  in  fact, 
with  the  means  of  retaliation  which  Carling's  presence  seemed  to 
ofl^er  her. 

'*  I  must  be  going,"  said  Oarling,  looking  at  the  clock. 

^*  Must  you  ?  "  said  Elsie,  so  gently  that  Garling  looked  at 
her,  scenting  a  sarcasm. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  but  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go, 

''  Got  a  friend  to  meet  ?  "  asked  Elsie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Oftriing, 
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"Where?" 

"  In  Baggot's  Old  Park,"  said  Carling,  and  gave  a  great  guffaw. 
"  He  chose  the  spot." 

"  How  romantic,"  said  Elsie,  "  but  what  about  me  ?  ^  So 
Carling  sat  down  and  continued  reading.  Now  and  then  Elsie 
reminded  him  playfully  of  bis  friend.  "  He'll  be  feeling  lonely," 
she  said. 

''  Scratching  his  back  against  the  trees,"  said  Carling,  and 
they  neither  of  them  thought  it  worth  while  to  contain  their 
amusement  at  the  thought  of  Carling's  friend  hallooing  to  the 
shadows  in  Baggot's  Old  Park.  Ultimately,  Elsie's  ankle  had  to 
be  done,  and  Carling  picked  up  his  gloves. 

"  I  may  call  to-morrow  and  see  how  you're  getting  on  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  can't  prevent  you,"  said  Elsie,  with  comic  resigna- 
tion. So  Carling  put  up  at  Ashbourne,  and  it  was  more  than 
a  fortnight  before  he  left  the  valley  of  the  Chumett. 

He  came  upon  Elsie  next  day  among  a  number  of  callers,  and 
she  laughed  at  something  not  particularly  clever  he  had  said 
and  signalled  to  him  with  her  eyes.  He  felt  he  was  getting  on, 
and  had  his  traps  brought  over  from  Frogamoor,  where  the 
pantomime  and  the  house-party  seemed  to  him  to  be  already 
a  very  old  story.  When  the  weather  allowed,  he  hunted  with 
the  Meynell,  and  his  evenings  he  sx>ent  very  often  at  Endover. 
When  he  could  not  hunt,  he  leaned  himself  against  a  tree  in  the 
Chase  at  a  point  ehgible  by  pigeons  seeking  rooet.  The  long 
intervals  between  the  advent  d  pigeons  be  occupied  in  wishing 
his  feet  were  warmer,  and  the  reports  of  his  gun,  heard  down 
at  Endover,  filled  for  Elsie  the  void  that  |yfo.urice's  absence 
created,  but  not  in  the  way  that  Maurice  had  intended. 


CHAP.  XXIX  :  MAJOR  WARING  SEEN 
IN  HIS  DRESSING-ROOM 

"  It  is  the  shaving  of  Jehu,  for  he  shaveth  furiously,"  thought 
Maurice,  watching  his  uncle  shave,  for  Major  Waring  handled  the 
razor  briskly  and  looked  askance  at  the  young  man  that  had 
intruded  into  his  dressing-room.  Maurice,  on  his  part,  spoke  in 
short  rushes  on  a  subject  which  kept  Major  Waring  sick  and  silent. 
Maurice's  fears  were  more  than  realised ;  there  was  trouble  with 
Uncle  Tom,  and  it  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  passing  cloud  be- 
tween the  pair,  for  Major  Waring's  treatment  of  his  nephew  was 
oddly  changed. 

Major  Waring  came  into  the  dining-room  where  Maurice  was 
shivering  before  the  fire ;  he  took  a  bottle  and  glasses  from  a 
side-board  and  kept  talking  to  someone  outside  the  door,  as 
though  he  would  keep  Maurice  sheered  off  by  maintaining  a  con- 
versation with  absent  friends.  "  Time  for  a  nip,  eh  ?  Think 
so  ?  Yes,  I  think  so,"  and  he  busied  himself  at  the  cellarette 
with  a  running  fire  of  questions  and  comments.  "  Confound  it ! 
been  pecking  at  it  before  breakfast.  Where's  the  liqueur  glasses  ?  " 
and  he  made  oS,  skilfully  talking  as  a  charm  to  keep  Maurice  from 
joining  in.  Maurice  could  not  understand  why  the  fire  gave  him  no 
warmth,  nor  why  the  shouting  and  laughter  was  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house ;  he  called  himself  the  Great  Unaddressed,  and 
the  paper  swam  before  him,  for  he  was  already  in  a  high  fever, 
though  he  woiild  keep  on  his  legs  in  order  to  justfy  himself,  not 
knowing  how  unfit  he  was  to  combat  either  irritation  or  con- 
tradiction. 

Maurice  had  two  interviews  with  his  uncle.    The  first  was  a 

noisy  one.     '*  Well,  I  must  tell  the  others,"  said  Major  Waring, 

and  with  difficulty  restrained  his  glee  at  the  recital  of  what  he 

looked  upon  as  a  lovers'  quarrel  coming  so  pat  upon  predictions 

which  Mrs.  Dorf  had  made  regarding  the  effect  of  hard  weather 

upon  the  exiles  of  Endover.    "  If  they  make  a  snow  man,  he'll 

want  it  one  way  and  she  another."  Afterwards  he  tried  to  lecture, 

holding  Maurice's  knee  and  occasionally  giving  it  a  good  natured 

waggle  with  interjections.     *'  Your  tailor,  my  dear  lad,  he  must 

be  written  to.    Do  you  order  trousers  or  tights  ?     I  always 

thought  there  would  be  need  for  me  to  speak  to  you  about  the 

girl,  and  I'm  glad  it's  come  so  soon  ;  you  see,"  &c.  &c.    Then  he 

broke  oS  at  the  sound  of  hypocrisy  in  his  voice,  and  made  a 
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statement  pre-eminently  Waringesque  that  a  man's  honour 
towards  women  of  his  own  cJasa  was  a  weapon  he  could  not  feint 
with,  and  left  the  room  with  sloping  shoulders  and  bags  under 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  record. 

The  second  interview  took  place  on  the  stairs,  such  was  the 
relatives'  regard  for  the  privacy  of  their  debate.  Maurice  stood 
on  the  top  step  and  did  the  talking ;  Major  Waring  remained 
sulky  and  interjectional  throughout,  shirked  looking  at  Maurice, 
but  collared  his  sophisms  low.  ''  Game  of  chess  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  win  or  lose,  you'd  not  have  proposed,  if  you  hadn't  wanted  to 
— ^game  of  chess !  "  and  he  kept  nodding  his  head  like  a  horse 
throwing  off  flies.  To  dismiss  the  subject,  he  turned  about  and 
descended  the  stairs.  Maurice  followed  him  with  perfect  logic 
on  his  lips ;  he  followed  him  through  the  pantry,  where  glasses 
were  being  washed ;  through  the  kitchen,  where  the  dish-covers 
hanging  on  the  wall  reflected  the  running  fight  to  its  own  ridicule — 
two  bloated  heads  with  waggling  little  legs  below ;  he  followed 
him  through  the  boot-room  and  past  the  ashpit ;  he  mentioned 
Carling's  name  and  hinted  at  his  hopes. 

'*  Rats,"  said  Major  Waring,  "  that  hang-around,  cap-in-hand, 
imitation  of  a  wit !  It's  you  or  it's  Wobley.  Poor  little  Elsie  !  " 
and  he  continued  his  flight  beyond  the  coal  lift,  and  into  the  back 
yard,  where  he  turned  to  the  left.  "  Cornered,"  thought  Maurice, 
but  Major  Waring  slipped  past  the  pig  tubs,  and  the  service-pump 
and  out  through  a  door  beyond  the  pea-rising  sticks  that  Maurice 
had  never  known  of.  So  Maurice  was  left  among  the  pea-rising 
sticks  and  Major  Waxing  developed  a  habit  of  talking  past  and 
looking  by  him. 

Plainly,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  Maurice  to  bring  his 
evening  clothes  to  dress  for  dinner  in  Major  Waring's  room,  as  he 
had  so  often  done  before,  when  plans  were  in  the  making  and  a 
brilliant  idea  might  miss  proper  encouragement  should  it  occur 
to  either  relative  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  So  Maimce  watched 
his  uncle  shave  and  overheard  him  tasking  his  fancy  as  he 
stropped  his  razor. 

"  Pads  to  run  with,"  said  Major  Waring,  making  a  list  of  the 
peculiarities  of  some  unknown  creature, — ''Pads  to  run,  and 
webs  to  swim  and  feathers  to  fly,  and  claws  to  burrow  in  the 
ground,  and  for  all  I  know  an  asbestos  coat  to  keep  him 
right  in  the  fire— that's  your  animal ;  go  anywhere,  do  anything 
— clever  little  beast,  too,"  and  Major  Waring  twisted  his  lips 
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so  that  it  was  plain  that  all  had  not  heen  said  that  was  to  be  said 
about  the  little  animal.  '*  Old  toad  staok  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,'* 
he  continued,  still  stropping  his  razor,  "  that's  my  animal  and  a 
d — d  good  old  toad  too,  and  had  a  good  time,  but  stupid.  So 
the  old  toad  was  glad  when  the  little  beast  with  the  olaws  and 
the  fins  and  the  feathers  oame  to  see  him.  The  old  toad  liked  his 
fuss  and  had  good  company,"  and  Major  Waring  paused  drama- 
tically to  stroke  his  chin.  "  But  that's  all  over  now,"  he  went  on 
suddenly,  "  and  the  old  toad  would  rather  have  his  hole  to 
himself,  rather  be  left  alone  with  his  explosives  and  the  nonsense 
he  gave  up,  yes,  and,  by  George,  with  Gobbs  himself — than  have 
any  more  to  do  with  the  little  animal,  rather  be  alone." 

Maurice  jumped  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  allegory,  and  al- 
though it  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  of  Major  Waring's 
kindly  nature  to  have  shown  the  parting  of  the  ways  more 
clearly,  the  young  man  could  not  take  the  thing  seriously,  nor 
believe  that  an  affection  that  had  been  notoriously  indulgent 
could  be  thus  definitely  renounced. 

"  I'll  know  when  he  looks  up,"  thought  he.  But  when  Major 
Waring  looked  up,  there  was  no  flicker  of  hope  or  forgiveness  in 
his  face,  nor  any  appearance  of  a  vmh  to  persuade  or  play  a  part 
before  his  nephew,  and,  moreover,  he  seemed  anxious  that  his 
fanciful  essay  into  natural  history  should  bear  its  full  charge  of 
offence.  "  Want  to  know  why  the  toad  would  rather  be  alone  ?  " 
he  asked,  and  thought  what  saucy  eyes  were  in  the  lad,  and  how 
pale  he  looked.  "  Want  to  know  ?  Why,  because  the  other 
little  beast  hasn't  got  a  sense  of  honour---<ioesn't  know  when 
he  stinks — ^that's  what  it  comes  to."  Then  Major  Waring  pijt 
down  his  razor  just  in  time,  for  Maurice's  staring  eyes,  and 
dropped  jaw,  and  white  round  face  waving  as  on  a  stcJk,  put  him 
in  mind  of  a  man  that  he  had  seen  run  amock  in  years  gone  by ; 
he  put  his  razor  down  in  time  and  brought  his  fist  sharply  forward 
between  Maurice's  teeth. 

"  Jumped  for  me,  yapping  for  my  throat,"  he  said,  dully  re- 
garding his  nephew  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  "  weak  as  a  kitten — 
but  he  wanted  my  throat."  And  he  looked  round  him  slowly 
for  the  finger  glass  and  water.  "  Ah,  would  you  ?  "  he  said,  but 
Maurice  had  not  moved ;  his  lips  were  bleeding,  and  before  his 
eyes  there  rose  red  foliage  darker  and  darker ;  he  heard^  noises 
real  and  unreal ;  he  heard  his  uncle's  step  upon  the  floor ;  he 
beard  a  great  crash  and  a  oorse^  and  then  nothing  mote.    Long 
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after  he  heard  a  voice  beside  him.  •'  When  you  are  in  pain,  I 
am  always  by  you,"  it  said,  and  Maurice  lost  his  temper  with 
the  voice  because  by  its  sweetness  and  gentleness  it  seemed  hoping 
to  mitigate  his  pain,  a  thing  that  nothing  could  do  ;  therefore,  he 
lost  his  temper  with  the  voice,  and  beat  towards  it  with  his  help- 
less hands. 

Below  in  the  drawing-room  the  guests  gathered  at  dinner-time 
and  shook  their  heads  over  the  absence  of  their  host ;  after 
twenty  minutes,  Carling  Dorf  yawned  and  scratched  his  leg, 
fidgeted,  and  asked  his  wife  why  she  fidgeted.  *'  I'm  not  fidget- 
ing," said  she.  "  Why  aren't  you,  then  ?  "  said  he,  and  yawned 
again ;  the  ladies  gathered  round  the  fire  with  their  feet  on  the 
fender,  feeling  lonely  and  hungry,  and  each  according  to  her 
nature  was  oppressed  with  a  suspicion  of  misfortune. 

To  them  entered  the  butler  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs. 
Dorf.  "  Oh  !  ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  she,  chirruping  over  an 
invitation  that  she  had  no  business  to  give.  But  the  butler 
spoke  again  in  her  ear,  and  she  raised  her  elbows  and  her  eye- 
brows. "You  tell  me  strange  things,  my  friend,"  said  she. 
"  Why  this,  if  that  ?  It  is  no  concern  of  mine  if  the  old  man  is 
so  eccentric."  The  butler  had  more  to  say.  "  Major  Waring  is 
indisposed.    He  hopes  you  will  begin  dinner  without  him." 

'*  And  Mr.  Noonan  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dorf.  But  the  butler  had 
no  instructions  on  this  head— he  could  only  make  the  best  of 
the  truth.  "  Mr.  Noonan  has  met  with  an  accident,"  said  he 
and  repeated  the  formula  of  the  unpunctual  entertainer : 
"  Major  Waring  hopes  you  will  begin  dinner  without  him."  *'  Non- 
sense," said  Mrs.  Dorf,  "  you  will  tell  me  " — ^but  she  remembered 
that  butlers  in  England  do  not  fiirt,  and  fell  musing  upon  the 
shadow  of  dissension  that  hung  over  Pondwaggon,  wondering 
if  the  eccentricity  of  the  old  man  she  had  remarked  upon  might 
not  illumine  the  mystery  of  that  house.  The  butler's  face  was 
drawn  and  serious.  "  Major  Waring  hopes,"  he  began — so  the 
whole  party  moved  towards  the  dining-room  and  on  their  way 
they  met  cold  draughts  from  the  hall,  and  some  of  them  caught 
sight  of  a  groom  in  the  Pondwaggon  livery  soothing  one  that 
grumbled  unseen  in  the  vestibule.  "The  old  man  wants  you 
to  take  this,  Nibbs.  Just  the  necessaries,"  they  heard  in  the 
voice  of  urgency.  "  Never  travels  without  his  hot-water  bottle 
and  blue  dressing-gown,"  in  the  voice  of  grumbling. 

So  the  dwindled  party  sat  dowa  to  a  silent  dinner,  feeling  that 
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the  house  had  surrendered  to  the  cold  gusts  of  a  windy  night 
where  strange  things  came  and  went  that  were  not  wholesome 
in  warm  and  merry  Frogamoor.  In  Mrs.  Dorf's  fancy,  par- 
ticularly, there  came  the  picture  of  an  asthmatic  Valkyrie  with 
white  whiskers,  that  harried  the  country  roads  by  night  in  a 
rattly  brougham,  pulling  the  door  bells  of  the  big  houses  of  the 
neighbourhood,  harbinger  of  accidents  and  indispositions,  and 
incalculable  upset  to  the  happy  house-parties  within. 

She  had  once  seen  a  blue  dressing-gown  on  Major  Waring's 
back,  prancing  before  the  bath-room  door.  "  They  won't  want 
his  blue  dressing-gown  unless  they  want  him,"  she  thought,  and 
two  little  tears  came  and  stood  in  her  eyes  as  they  put  the  fish 
before  her,  for  she  was  a  lady  of  that  nature. 

Tiny  Loring  rose  in  rebellion  against  so  gross  a  pack  of  mysteries. 
"  Who  is  Mr.  Nibbs  ?  "  she  asked  the  butler  at  the  side-board. 
"  No  one  of  that  name  is  employed  here,  Miss,"  he  answered. 
"  Then  what  about  the  hot-water  bottle  ?  "  asked  Tiny,  shoving 
him  upon  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  "  I  will  make  inquiries, 
Miss,"  answered  the  butler,  and  hurried  round  with  veal  cutlets. 
"And  why  aren't  we  properly  served,  and  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 
said  Tiny,  flourishing  her  napkin,  and  the  party  laughed  to 
encourage  her,  for  she  had  flustered  a  tyrant.  "  I  will  cause 
inquiries  to  be  made,  Miss,"  said  the  tyrant,  but  his  hands  shook 
under  the  veal  cutlets.  "  It's  no  good,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dorf, 
"  my  majordomo  of  the  steppes  would  have  been  tearing  his 
hair  by  now,  but  an  Englishman  keeps  his  servants  to  teach  you 
manners  at  a  crisis,"  and  the  two  little  tears  trickled  through 
her  lashes  and  down  her  cheeks.  "  Oh  !  "  she  went  on,  "  this  is 
too  much.  George  gone  we  don't  know  where.  Major  Waring 
indisposed,  Maurice  an  accident,  and  that  old  villain  peeping  in 
at  the  hall  door.  We  must  have  men,"  and  with  this  satisfactory 
war-cry  she  marshalled  the  ladies  behind  her  and  left  the  room. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  Major  Waring's  dressing-room  Mrs. 
Dorf  came  upon  a  housemaid  less  correctly  drilled  than  the  men 
servants,  for  she  had  an  agitated  look.  "  What  is  it  my  dear  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Dorf,  catching  her  by  the  arm.  But  the  maid  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  roll  of  bandages  and  three  safety-pins.  "  Well, 
said  Mrs.  Dorf,  **  where  she  can  go,  we  can  follow,"  and  she 
moved  on  Major  Waring's  dressing  room  and  pushed  open  the 
door.  Within  the  room  some  one  flapped  a  garment  in  her  face  ; 
she  caught  it — ^the  blue  dressing-gown — and  held  tight,  stupefied 
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at  the  prospect  of  disorder  before  her.  The  room  seemed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  battle.  All  Major  Waring's  dressing  things 
were  out  across  the  floor  and  the  towel-horse  lay  prone,  shot  in 
action,  its  towels  thrown  on  chairs  and  tables.  One  wounded 
man,  Major  Waring,  bent  over  the  basin,  whilst  his  valet  bathed 
his  head,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  fast,  and  a  second 
wounded  man  lay  heels  uppermost  beyond  the  dressing-table. 
Mrs.  Dorf  brought  up,  shocked  with  her  own  temerity,  but 
Hilda  came  quickly  forward.  "  What  have  they  done  ? " 
she  asked,  and  dropped  on  her  knees  by  Major  Waring's  hunting 
boots.  She  raised  the  body  lying  there  upon  her  knees,  and 
repeated  her  question  in  such  a  tone  that  it  would  have  taken  a 
bold  man  to  answer  it.  "  Is  this  Maurice  ?  "  thought  Mrs.  Dorf, 
and  looked  round,  wildly  thinking  who  might  have  dealt  so 
unkindly  with  her  friends.  But  Hilda  pierced  the  mystery  in  a 
moment,  and  had  those  around  her  needed  any  second  subject 
for  wonder,  they  might  have  found  it  in  the  marvel  of  a  woman's 
voice  that  could  suit  itself  in  the  same  breath  to  feelings  of  indig- 
nation and  of  sorrow.  "  What  have  you  done  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  bleeding  head  over  the  basin.  "  What 
have  they  done  to  you  ?  '*  and  she  raised  Maurice's  shoulders 
further  upon  her  knee.  Major  Waring  mopped  the  water  from  his 
eyes.  "  What's  this  ?  "  he  asked  angrily,  but  he  jerked  his  elbow, 
and  his  valet  shot  out  and  lifted  Maurice  on  the  bed.  "  If  you 
play  at  bowls  you  must  expect  rubbers,"  said  he,  and  turned  his 
eyes  severely  upon  Mrs.  Dorf.  "  I  am  sorry  your  evening  has 
been  interrupted,"  he  said,  "the  men  had  orders  to  keep  you 
below  stairs.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  Mudge  over  this." 
Then  Mrs.  Dorf  noticed  her  host's  tight  lips  and  bags  under  his 
eyes  for  the  first  time  on  record.  She  also  noticed  how  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  girl  bending  over  the  bed,  and  the  little  chuck  he 
gave  his  head,  looking  away  again.  She  wrung  her  hands,  for 
she  knew  that  her  curiosity  was  betraying  the  cause  she  had  so 
dearly  at  heart.  "  Is  he  badly  hurt  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Not 
badly,  I  hope ;  he's  got  what  he  deserves,"  said  Major  Waring. 
•*  I'm  not  to  be  assaultad  by  a  fellow  that  behaves  as  he  has 
done  ;  "  and  he  held  the  door  open  for  Mrs.  Dorf,  with  the  blood 
trickling  over  his  face.  "  I  fell,"  he  said,  "  and  opened  my  head 
on  the  wash-stand — ^that  was  my  own  clumsiness,"  and  he 
seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  inquiries.  He  held  open  the  door, 
and  his  face  darkened  with  displeasure  that  the  ladies  would  not 
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pdss  through*  Mrs.  Borf  could  not  pass  through  ;  unoonsoiottsly 
she  still  duDg  to  the.  tail  of  Major  Waring's  blue  dressing-gown 
at  the  other  end  of  which  a  footman  pulled  surreptitiously. 
*'  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  and  pointed  to  dressing 
things  upon  the  floor,  and  a  trunk  half  filled  with  carefully 
folded  tweeds.  But  here  even  Major  Waring  was  at  fault ;  he 
shook  the  footman  by  the  shoulder,  thinking  "we've  all  gone 
mad,"  for  the  man  actually  attempted  to  wink  at  his  master. 
He  snatched  a  pencilled  note  from  the  footman's  hand  and  read, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  read  the  random  scrawl  of  an  old  friend  in 
trouble.  "  Come !  come  quickly  and  come  quietly,"  wrote 
Mr.  Duckworth,  ''  come  at  once !  I  said  a  long  journey  was 
before  me.  Would  you  have  me  go  alone,  for  I  have  no  daughter 
now  ?  In  the  name  of  old  times  I  call  you.  Will  you  quit 
suddenly  all  cowardice  and  pedantry^  and  be  as  you  were  ten  years 
ago  when  I  told  you  certain  things  could  not  be,  however  much 
you  and  I  might  wish  them.  Dear  blockhead,  drop  aU  trifles 
and  come.  Till  nine  my  brougham  waits ;  after  that  you  will 
find  me  nowhere  this  side  60°  west.  By  the  ilexes  on  the  drive. 
Good-bye  in  case.    A.  C.  D." 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Dorf  waited  no  answer  to  her  question,  for  a 
low  wail  recalled  her  thoughts  to  Maurice,  and  she  threw  up  her 
hands. 

"  You  let  him  lie  there  while  you  had  your  wound  bathed !  " 
she  exclaimed,  and  she  let  the  blue  dressing-gown  pass  also 
towards  the  trunk.  Major  Waring  shifted  his  foot  sharply  over 
the  floor ;  he  waved  the  door  b^ide  her — "  Gk) ;  go,  please,'* 
he  said,  "  leave  him  to  me.  He  flew  at  my  throat,  and  he's  broken 
faith  with  Miss  Early.  Leave  him  and  go.'*  And  he  had  not  to 
speak  a  second  time,  for  Hilda  came  quickly  away.  Maurice  met 
the  startled  look  in  her  eyes  and  closed  his  own  by  way  of  assent. 
'*  I  can't  breathe,"  he  said.  "  €ro  away,  for  heaven's  sake,  and 
end  the  fuss."  And  she  came  away,  troubled  at  opinions  that 
might  be  formed  of  her  c(Hiduct  in  the  light  of  this  latest  develop- 
ment. She  came  away,  stepping  well  around  Major  Waring. 
"  I  think  Mr.  Noonan  needs  some  attention,"  she  said ;  "his 
hands  are  hot  and  he  has  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  he  has  been 
roughly  handled."  "'  He  deserves  it,"  snapped  Major  Waring's 
eyes.  He  had  begun  the  evening  by  galling  Maurice,  and  he  was 
to  get  as  good  as  he  gave.  '*  Oh,  no,"  said  Hilda,  *'  and  you  had  a 
friend  you  would  not  have  treated  like  that." 
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"  What's  that  ?  *'  asked  Mrs.  Dorf,  for  it  was  plain  from  Major 
Waring's  set,  reserved  face  that  matters  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  "  You  never  heard  of  Captain  Slasher,  did  you  ?  '*  said 
Hilda,  **  but  in  his  case  it  was  only  a  gamekeeper's  daughter — 
and  perhaps — ,"  she  added  with  a  contemplative  little  nod  that 
gave  point  to  her  unkindness — "  perhaps  he  was  as  big  a  man  as 
Major  Waring  himself." 

To  the  last  Major  Waring  remained  distant  and  ceremonious, 
nor  could  his  guests  for  one  moment  forget  that  they  had  made 
entry  upon  ground  that  should  have  been  sacred  to  them,  or  cease 
to  regret  that  their  curiosity  had  put  them  in  the  wrong  in 
leading  them  to  trench  upon  his  privacy.  He  Bowed  them  out, 
with  round  eyes  turning  to  the  pencilled  note  in  his  hand. 
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*'  I  DID  not  know  that  you  were  a  cat,  Miss  Bellairs,"  said  Mrs. 
Dorf  afterwards,  and  Hilda  would  offer  no  defence.  "  It  slipped 
out,"  she  said,  "  I  couldn't  help  it."  "  It  came  off  in  my  'and — " 
rejoined  the  mourning  lady,  "  you  should  wear  old  slippers  and 
keep  your  hair  in  curl-papers  if  you  are  going  to  talk  to  your 
friends  like  a  lodging-house  slut." 

Mrs.  Dorf  mourned,  and  her  friends  were  at  a  loss,  for  Major 
Waring  was  gone — gone  without  a  word  or  a  sign,  gone  with  the 
hot-water  bottle  and  the  blue  dressing-gown,  and  the  utmost 
speed  and  secrecy,  and  never  a  word  left  to  explain  his  absence. 
The  carpets  lay  rolled  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  stage  stood 
erected  by  the  door  leading  to  the  pantry;  tradesmen's  carts 
came  hourly  with  all  the  elements  of  a  great  entertainment ; 
and  Chinese  lanterns  hung  in  the  porch  and  the  hall  ready  to 
shed  their  suggestive  radiance  upon  nothing  at  all  but  the  great 
gulf  where  Major  Waring  should  have  been  standing  with  an 
©yc-glass  and  a  white  waistcoat,  demurely  and  sweetly  wel- 
coming the  half-known'  magnates  of  a  condescending  county. 
They  ran  up  the  stage  curtain,  nursing  a  vain  expectation  of 
finding  their  host  beWnd  it,  and  Tiny  Loring  poised  herself  on 
one  toe.  "My  big  brother  comes  this  way,"  she  sang,  kissing 
her  finger  towards  the  chandelier.  But  Major  Waring  would 
not  come  on  at  his  cue,  and  the  party  fell  flat  upon  speculation. 
Mrs.  Dorf  sent  privily  to  Pondwaggon,  and  learnt  that  the  wind- 
dows  were  all  white,  and  the  servants  upon  board  wages.  "Ah  !  " 
thought  she,  "  and  behind  those  blinds  I  wish  I  could  peep." 
But  she  dreaded  to  thrust  herself  a  second  time  into  Major 
Waring's  secrets,  and  her  own  wild  guesses  came  back  to  her, 
together  with  the  picture  of  the  midnight  Valkyrie  in  the  rattly 
brougham.  They  triumphed  over  the  butler — ^the  man  was  with- 
out ready  answers,  or,  indeed,  any  answers  at  all ;  the  case  of  the 
errant  host  was  unprecedented  in  his  experience  of  domestic 
service,  and  he  could  only  refer  them  to  Mrs.  James,  who,  in  her 
black  silk  dress  and  shawl,  maintained  her  detachment,  and 
limited  herself  to  attending  to  the  creature  comforts  of  Major 
Waring's  guests.  They  looked  to  her  for  some  assurance  of  her 
master's  speedy  return  and  learned  only  what  it  is  to  have  to  do 

with  a  discreet  gentlewoman  of  sad  history.    Mrs.  James  would 
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not  go  beyond  her  warranty.  '^  I  have  only  been  in  Major 
Waring's  service  for  eight  months,"  she  said,  nipping  the  sen- 
tence, and  left  it  to  be  argued  that  a  luminary  so  little  known 
may  be  subject  to  long  eclipses. 

Maurice  was  down  with  pneumonia,  and  the  doctor  marvelled 
that  the  fever  should  have  got  so  strong  a  hold  on  him  before 
either  the  patient  or  his  friends  were  aware  of  it.  From  Maurice, 
however,  came  the  last  authentic  information  of  the  lost  one's 
motions.  At  an  unknown  hour,  in  what  costume  he  could  not 
remember,  his  uncle  had  appeared  at  his  bedside  on  the  event- 
ful evening,  not  to  bid  farewell,  but  to  rummage  and  grumble, 
with  the  expression  of  one  sulkily  obeying  orders.  "  Quiet, 
old  man,  take  it  easy,"  he  had  said  to  Maurice,  and  then  gone  off 
down  the  passage  with  his  clenched  fists  above  his  head. 

Those  that  remained  behind,  therefore,  were  rather  troubled 
than  offended.  For  a  day  or  two  they  remained  camped  before 
the  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion  by  county  society,  and  then 
Mrs.  Dorf  gave  the  signal  for  the  break-up. 

"  Will  spiritualism  give  us  a  clue  ?  "  she  asked,  and  having 
allowed  herself  to  be  mesmerised,  she  drifted  towards  a  book-case 
in  the  library  and  picked  a  volume  down.  It  was  Milton's  Poems 
arid  it  opened  at  the  last  of  Lycidas  : 

"  Apollo  twitched  his  dressing  gown  blue 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new," 
read  Mrs.  Dorf.  "So  you  see  he's  gone  for  good,"  and  her 
irritation  flew  out  against  Hilda.  ''  I  recommend  a  good  dose  of 
seclusion  to  Miss  Bellairs,"  she  said,  and  Hilda  took  the  hint  and 
the  others  with  her.  Mrs.  Dorf,  however,  remained,  and  at  the 
last  she  tried  to  reason  with  the  ungrateful  girl. 

"  If  he  comes  back,"  she  said,  ''  may  I  give  him  any  message 
from  you  ? " 

"  Tell  him  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Hilda,  and  dropped  her  eyes> 

"  Sorry  for  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dorf.  But  she  could  not 
ascertain  whether  Hilda's  message  had  reference  to  her  sharp- 
ness of  tongue  upon  one  occasion  or  to  her  having  used  her 
tongue  too  sparingly  on  a  great  number  of  occasions.  So  she 
punished  the  ambiguous  one  as  severely  as  she  might. 

y  Mr.  Noonan  is  very  ill,"  she  said,  and  when  Hilda  asked  for 
details  roundly  asserted  that  he  was  delirious,  and  practised 
her  utmost  on  the  girl's  credulity.  But  she  practised  too  far 
for  Hilda  slipped  up  to  Maurice's  room  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
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"  We  want  to  know  how  you  are,  Mr.  Noonan,**  said  she. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Maurice  heartily,  and  a  second  time,  "  come 
in,"  with  an  irritable  bounce  on  his  bed.  **  I  shan't  tell  you 
how  I  am  till  I  know  who  you  are."  And  though  he  did  not 
know  the  voice,  he  knew  that  he  liked  it  and  its  suppressed 
ring  of  anxiety.  "  Come  in,"  and  Hilda  stood  in -the  doorway 
looking  surprisingly  slight  and  much  browner  than  he  figured  her. 

"  I  mustn't  come  in,"  she  said,  "  I  just  wanted  to  know  that 
you  weren't  really  bad." 

**  But  I  am  bad,"  said  Maurice,  and  knew  that  the  best  part  of 
his  love  for  Hilda  was  that  she  let  him  deceive  her  so  readily  out 
of  graciousness.  K  he  had  said  '*  Don't  go,"  she  must  have  gone, 
but  because  he  played  the  part  of  one  at  the  point  of  death,  she 
must  draw  near  and  put  up  her  veil  on  the  brim  of  her  hat,  and 
give  him  the  pleasure  of  looking  into  her  doubting  eyes  that  were 
too  gentle  to  unriddle  a  riddle  if  it  should  be  his  riddle. 

"  Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  don't  think  you're  v«ry  ill." 

"  I'm  ill  enough  to  want  a  nice  nurse,"  said  Maurice  insinuat- 
ingly. 

*'  Oh,  but  you're  too  well  for  me  to  look  after  you,"  said  Hilda ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  acting  he  seemed  disconcertingly  spry,  though, 
afterwards  she  remembered  his  white,  lanky  hands,  and  feared 
that  she  had  drawn  her  conclusions  too  hastily,  not  discounting 
for  his  courage. 

"  You've  got  Mrs.  James,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice,  *'  and  we  talk  about  you  sometimes." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Hilda,  back  at  the  door.  "  What's  that  for  ?  " 

"  To  send  me  to  sleep,"  said  Maurice,  turning  sulkily  on  one 
side,  for  he  saw  that  Hilda  was  determined  not  to  prolong  the 
impropriety  of  her  visit,  and  took  any  means  to  punish  her. 

So  Hilda  returned  to  the  madman's  park  where  the  larches 
are  turned  on  the  wind's  wrist  at  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  where 
the  rivers  have  dug  wide  chambers  in  the  land,  but  run  under- 
ground for  an  insane  freak,  and  the  brown  moors  above  are  as 
sad  as  the  moods  of  melancholy,  sad,  that  is,  in  a  season  of  age, 
but  n6t  in  a  season  of  youth,  when  a  wetting  and  a  drying,  a 
ride,  and  a  climb  and  a  fall  are  the  daily  rungs  to  an  excellent 
appetite. 

Mrs.  Dorf  lingered  on  at  Frogamoor,^withjMaurice's  fever  for 
excuse.  She  sat  in  the  library  with  a  big  volume  of  prints  upon 
her  crossed  knees  and  developed  a  haUt  of  twisting  her  neek 
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every  time  the  door  opened  smartly.  '^  I  have  sent  my  back* 
ground  away,"  she  told  MJaurice.  But  she  kept  her  maid,  and 
kept  her  busy.  Miaurice  had  never  seen  such  toilettes,  such 
brocades  and  such  jewellery ;  he  fancied  her  spending  her  time 
before  the  looking-glass.  And  when  the  rain  beat  on  his  win* 
dowB,  and  his  head  ached  and  his  eyes  tired  of  the  map  of  the 
wall-papers,  then  he  welcomed  his  splendid  apparition  and  put 
out  hui  hands  to  her,  wondering  at  the  motives  which  caused  her 
to  parade  an  empty  house  as  if  encircled  with  smart  company 
and  to  invade  a  stuffy  sick-room  with  the  tread  of  one  about  to 
flirt  with  Royalty.  She  gossipped  with  him  of  ghosts  about  the 
grounds,  noises  above  and  below  stairs,  and  wheels  driving  at 
night  into  the  coach-ring. 

Here  was  perhaps  the  explanation,  and  when  he  laughed  at  her 
Mre.  Dorf  put  both  hands  upon  his  pillow  and  bent  above  him  with 
her  faint  sm^l  of  powder  till  her  dimples  almost  touched  his  lips. 

'^  Please  don't  destroy  my  illusions,"  she  said,  and  Maurice 
reflected  that  if  the  flesh  is  a  veil  for  the  spirit,  then  in  Mrs. 
Dorf's  case,  costume  was  a  very  flimsy  veil  for  the  flesh.  So 
Maurice  laughed  and  wondered,  thinking  of  the  background 
hooting  at  geese  and  carters  on  the  remotest  roads  of  the  kingdom, 
thankful  for  a  companion  that  in  bad  times  went  off  upon  fresh 
fancies  and  would  be  neither  dowdy  nor  canaptious. 

Maurice's  recovery  was  a  rapid  one,  and  as  his  healUi  improved 
he  developed  a  taste  ior  contrast — ^the  contrast  between  his 
attendants.  Mm.  James  turned  her>thin  jaw  towards  him  and 
regarded  him  as  from  the  summit  of  a  moral,  or  possibly  a 
Wesleyan,  Olympus ;  Mrs.  Dorf  put  her  hands  upon  his  pillow, 
and  left  it  to  her  dimples  and  her  scent  of  violets  to  help  him. 
And  as  Maurice  recovered,  this  taste  for  contrasts  grew  in  him, 
and  was  the  stronger  that,  as  he  regarded  all  human  nature  as 
the  same  dull  stuff  at  birth,  so  the  contrasts  before  him  suggested 
to  him  the  history  of  th^r  divergence — how  the  one  woman  was 
become  austere,  thoughtful  and  gentle,  and  the  other  foolish, 
pettish  and  gentle ;  the  one  gone  all  to  brain  and  lip,  the  other  all 
to  dimples.  He  would  have  fared  ill  had  he  depended  on  Mrs. 
Dorf  for  nursing,  but  he  would  not  have  cut  his  throat  had  he 
depended  on  Mrs.  James  for  company.  The  evening  that 
Maurice  was  first  allowed  solid  food,  Mrs.  Dorf  visited  him  in 
more  splendour  tiian  was  usual  even  with  her. 

3he  caught  a  look  of  sadness  in  her  face  as  she  rustled  about 
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Maurice's  bed.  "  You  must  be  very  rich,  Mrs.  Dorf,"  said  Maurice 
simply,  regarding  her  girl's  figure,  stiff  with  diamonds.  "'  And 
this  is  the  last  night  that  I  shall  show  my  riches,"  said  she,  "  for 
I  am  going  to-morrow.  This  was  to  have  been  the  night  of 
the  pantomime,"  she  explained.  "  I  shall  be  busy."  And 
she  related  that  foxes  had  been  heard  barking  in  the  shrubberies, 
whence  she  argued  that  Major  Waring  was  near  at  hand.  ''  If 
not,"  she  said,  "  I  go  to-morrow."  And  she  read  Maurice 
extracts  from  a  letter  by  her  bailiff  at  Vologda  in  a  way  that 
showed  Maurice  how  thoroughly  she  was  a  Slav,  picking  out  from 
a  long  narrative  of  misery  just  those  details  which  appealed 
to  the  Slav  passion  for  diminutives,  while  the  whole  story 
of  inexorable,  impossible  suffering  was  told  to  her  un- 
moved. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  Maurice,  had  he  needed  such,  of  the  genesis 
of  dimples.  "  And  so,"  she  said,  "  I  go  to-morrow,  and  I  make  a 
vow  and  I  want  you  to  make  one."  It  seemed  that  the  little 
soldier,  though  she  must  retreat  for  the  moment,  had  not  given 
up  the  campaign.  ''  We  are  all  of  us  disobedient,"  she  said, 
"  we  are  all  of  us  children,  and  he  more  than  you.  Therefore, 
he  must  have  what  he  wants,  even  if  you  want  it.  He  is  gone, 
and  we  don't  know  where.  Promise  me  that  he  shall  find 
what  he  wants  when  he  comes  home.  Listen  to  me,"  she 
continued  (and,  from  the  way  she  bent  over  him,  she  might  have 
added,  ''  look  at  my  plump,  funny,  persuasive  face  "),  "  listen  to 
me.  We  want  to  live  for  others,  not  for  ourselves,  and  the  power 
to  do  that  is  like  the  maple,  of  which  my  poor  peasants  say  that 
it  buds  best  in  a  high  wind."  And  with  much  of  this  she 
wrung  from  Maurice  a  promise  that  he  would  give  Derbyshire  a 
wide  berth  until  he  should  see  his  uncle  again. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  "  I  sell  my  motor-car  and  pawn  my 
jewels  in  London,  and  then  I  will  not  leave  Vologda  until  there 
is  half  a  pood  of  black  bread  under  each  kaftan."  And  she 
left  Maurice  to  weigh  the  two  vows  agfidnst  each  other,  wondering 
what  use  that  sympathy  might  be  to  starving  men  that  needed 
to  be  held  between  laughter  and  tears  before  it  could  become 
active,  passionately  searching  for  some  means  of  circumventing 
his  own  obligation  and  deriding  his  own  weakness  in  having  in- 
curred it. 

Whether  Major  Waring  were  far  away  or  near  at  hand — and 
the  foxes  barking  in  the  shrubbery  might  know  as  much  of  that 
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as  any  one  else — it  seemed  that  he  had  excellent  reasons  for 
lying  hid. 

"  Is  he  coming  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dorf,  and  rain  and  hail  beat  like 
a  violent  negative  driven  by  varying  winds  upon  every  face  of 
Progamoor.  Between  squalls,  Mrs.  Dorf  scuttled  for  the 
brougham,  and  left  by  the  London  train  en  route  for  Vologda. 
Thunder  and  lightning  came  up  the  valley  as  she  passed  down 
the  drive.  "  Leave  this  house  to  me,"  they  seemed  to  say,  and 
in  her  fanciful  diary  she  wrote  of  a  curse  descending  upon  those 
that  tempt  the  gods  with  too  much  merriment.  "  I  fly  before 
your  power,"  she  wrote,  directing  her  words  to  the  powers  of  the 
curse,  "  I  fly  with  tumbled  flowers,  but  the  Old  Pagan  must  stay 
and  take  his  chances  with  you."  And  if  the  old  pagan  \\r.s 
Progamoor  House,  then,  indeed,  the  old  pagan  accepted  gravely 
the  consequences  of  the  curse,  standing  quiet  and  lonely  among 
his  woods  and  his  lawns,  a  smell  of  dust  and  tea-leaves  within — 
and  without,  skies  lowering  or  sunny  as  the  varying  fortune  of 
the  spring  should  send  him.  Many  months  he  awaited  the 
return  of  his  master  and  still  he  waits  for  a  return  of  that  merri- 
ment that  for  three  weeks  made  him  a  bye-word  in  the  country- 
side. 


PART  11 

CHAP.  I :  COLONEL  LUZURIAGA'S 

GRAMOPHONE 

The  currents  and  cross-ourrents  that  go  to  make  up  contemporaiy 
politics  in  'a  small  South  American  republic  must  always  remain 
incomprehensible  to  a  foreign  observer ;  and  this  is  more  par- 
ticularly so,  where,  as  in  Bolumbia,  the  men  that  make  history 
are  comjiounded  of  three  races  widely  separate  in  origin,  closely 
and  intricately  interwoven  by  the  criss-cross  of  social  and 
political  knitting-needles. 

An  Englishman  with  the  Colonial  experience  of  his  countrymen 
looks  at  the  woof  of  Bolumbian  history  and  divines  race  war  as 
the  cause  of  its  sinister  and  uneven  texture ;  he  assumes  the 
presence  of  a  white  planter  aristocracy,  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  Carolinas,  folks  that  sling  their  Bemingtons  about  on 
small  provocation  and  bear  the  white  mail's  burden  light- 
hearte<Uy  :  hence  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  which  from  time 
to  time  reach  the  English  newspapers  from  a  far-off  and  little 
understood  continent.  Such  a  view,  however,  can  only  be  formed 
in  ignorance  of  the  actual  condition  of  restless  Spanish  American 
life.  Whymper,  long  ago  climbing  mountains  in  Ecuador, 
doubted  that  there  was  no  family  in  all  that  country  of  pure 
Spanish  blood,  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  apply  the  term 
'*  mestizo,"  or  mixed,  to  all  classes,  high  and  low,  of  their  South 
American  cousins.  There  is  throughout  the  Northern  Eepublics 
fusion  more  or  less  complete  of  the  white  and  copper-coloured 
races  ;  the  European  stock  has  been  absorbed  in  the  American 
and  the  modem  generation  has  a  sallow  skin  and  a  taste  for 
brilliant  colour  in  dress  that  never  came  from  the  stem  land  of 
Iberia.  Vast  masses  of  the  Indian  population  still  remain  in 
their  original  condition,  but  the  towns  and  the  cultivated  lands 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  '^  Criolla ''  race,  and  it  is  in  their  vanity  and 
cajHrice  that  the  cause  of  civil  disorders  must  be  sought. 

Caprice  has  the  larger  share  and  the  historian  is  stupefied, 

has  been  for  twelve  years  stupefied,  by  the  importance  ^hich 

caprice  and  nothing  else  attaches  to  the  programme  of  October. 

To  explain :  in  an  interval  of  peace  General  Irigoyen  becomes 

conscious  of  a  plot  against  the  commonweal,  calls  out  the  guard 

and  shoots  two  prisoners  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  at^ 

tempting  to  seduce  the  garrison  of  Bonda ;   marches  back  the 
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guard  and  issues  the  much  disputed  programme  of  October, 
directed  against  "  partidarios,"  malcontents,  pick-pockets  and 
horse-thieves.  The  Programme  of  October  asserts  that  criminals 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  crimes,  that  the  strong 
and  prompt  action  of  the  minister  of  war  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
citizens'  safety,  that  one  should  act  first  and  make  all  due 
inquiries  afterwards.  Such  is  the  programme  of  October, 
heavy  assertions  made  by  a  military  oligarch,  which  might  well 
have  been  forgotten  had  there  been  no  such  thing  as  caprice 
in  the  GrioUa  mind.  But  caprice  takes  up  the  platitudes  and 
for  twelve  years  the  body  politic  of  Bolumbia  is  divided  between 
Octobrists  with  and  Octobrists  without  an  exclamation  stop. 
The  fine  shade  of  difference  between  enthusiasm  (!)  and  en- 
thusiasm is  insufficient  to  cause  w^ar  but,  wherever  war  is  in  sight, 
it  traces  the  line  of  cleavage  and  supplies  the  cry  to  either  party. 
During  the  autumn  months  which  preceded  Major  Waring's 
strange  behavioui^  the  government  in  GuayotA  was.  Octobrist  (!) 
to  the  core  and,  had  not  the  leader  of  the  Octobrist  party  taken 
office  under  it  as  governor  of  a  northern  province,  it  would  have 
added  a  second  exclamation  stop.  To  the  leader  of  the  Octobrists 
the  government  gave  the  governorship  of  a  northern  province 
as  Hercules  gave  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  the  governor  of  the 
northern  province  growls  none  the  less,  a  Cerberus  very  much  to 
be  considered.  His  name  is  Irigoyen  ;  his  title,  General ;  yes, 
that  same  General  Irigoyen  who  originally  promulgated  the 
programme  of  October  and  the  reign  of  caprice  among  the  great 
ones  of  Bolumbia  is  decisively  illustrated  in  the  example  of  the 
creator  who  thus  stints  his  patriotism  to  the  robbing  his  own 
creation  of  its  due  quota  of  admiration  marks. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  land  in  whose  development 
de  la  Camara  proposed  to  himself  to  play  a  leading  part,  Cerberus 
growling  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  peace — too  much  peace — 
an  oppressive  electric  lull  such  as  precedes  a  storm.  An  eternal 
sameness  reigned  in  the  society  of  Guayot4  and  for  many  weeks 
a  similar  want  of  novelty  affected  the  inanimate  world ;  a  hot 
wind  like  a  western  mistral,  of  immense  volume  and  annoying 
constancy  moved  over  the  capital  by  the  cube  league,  without 
gust  and  without  cloud,  till  the  pigeons  drooped  in  the  Plaza 
Bolivar  and  the  great  Wellingtonias  in  the  public  park  laid 
themselves  down  in  the  dust,  through  pure  sickness  of  the  per* 
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petual  marching  in  their  tops.  Men's  thoughts  wearied  of 
vexatious  meteorological  discussions  in  the  press  and  turned  to 
the  future,  seeking  a  sign,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old. 

Signs  came  for  those  that  could  read  them. 

At  an  informal  church  parade  the  president  lost  his  hat  and 
his  temper.  "  What  waste  does  this  wind  blow  from  ?  "  he 
cried.  His  thin  locks  trembled  in  the  wind  and  a  pickthank 
officer  started  in  pursuit.  A  clean-shaven  stranger  in  a  black 
frock  spoke,  as  though  delighted  by  a  coincidence  that  had 
just  struck  him. 

"  From  the  Territorio  de  Putumayo,  your  Excellency,"  he 
said,  and  mingled  once  more  in  the  throng;  so  the  President 
recovered  his  hat  but  not  immediately  his  peace  of  mind. 

A  troupe  of  Indians  arrived  from  the  provinces,  pitiful  people 
with  bleared  eyes  and  big  noses  ;  they  professed  to  tell  fortunes 
by  pulling  cards  from  a  sack,  string  from  a  reel,  or  feathers  from 
a  dead  bird.  "  Fish  eyes  will  look  at  you,"  they  said  to  the  wife 
of  a  government  employ^.  "  Fish  eyes  will  look  at  you,"  to 
the  women-servants  of  the  cashier  of  the  National  Bank.  They 
appeared  to  have  fish  eyes  as  a  fixed  idea  and  conveyed  to  an 
exLining  magistrate  the  impiession  that  they  had  arrived  a 
month  too  early  for  some  appointment  and  were  eking  out  their 
time  by  talking  of  fish  eyes  to  all  and  sundry.  Sulkily  they  left 
the  town  under  police  escort  and  the  next  day  chalk  began  to 
rub  itself  against  the  doors  and  beams  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Chalk  circles  grew  in  the  night  like  mushrooms,  they  put  on 
blobby  eyes  and  long  arch-shaped  mouths  and  as  often  as  they 
were  rubbed  out  they  repeated  themselves  with  the  legend 
"  He  of  the  head  frog-human,"  so  that  people  should  understand 
from  the  title  what  the  artist  might  fail  to  convey  by  his  rude  craft. 

For  those  who  could  run  and  read,  for  those  who  suffered 
from  migraine  bred  of  long  expectation,  these  little  incidents 
came  like  the  first  drops  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  this  ap- 
prehensive class  was  added  to  day  by  day,  as  each  succeeding 
drop  fell  upon  the  pane.  For  many  strange  meanings  were 
attributed  to  unimportant  events  and  casual  remarks.  An 
amiable  Crcesus  with  a  foreign  passport  repeated  one  of  iEsop's 
fables.  His  voice  was  constitutionally  loud,  but  even  the 
hurrying  waiters  stood  still,  expecting  more  than  a  mere  meteoro- 
logical apropos ;  they  got  a  new  version  of  an  old  story,  for 
Croesushated  to  appear  commonplace  to  a  whole  gaping  restaurant. 
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"  Then  the  wind  blew  and  blew,"  shouted  Crcesud,  "  and  night 
and  day  the  man  hugged  his  cloak  more  tightly  round  him.  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  was  a  handsome  cloak  with  very  strange 
and  great  traditions,  too  long  to  go  into  now ;  it  had  belonged 
to  Bolivar  and  to  Santander,  and  had  been  snatched  about  by 
many  men,  each  declaring  it  his  property  by  popular  consent — 
a  very  noble  cloak.  (Where  had  I  got  to  ?)  Oh,  the  man  stuck 
to  his  cloak  and  the  wind  gave  it  up,  saying,  '  The  man  is  an 
amiable  creature,  I  will  annoy  him  no  longer.'  Then  the  sun 
came  up  shining  straight  down  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  man 
walked  on  in  a  great  hurry  but  he  wouldn't  give  up  his  cloak. 
And  the  sun  was  terribly  hot ;  it  beat  upon  the  brain-pan  of  the 
man  and  drove  him  to  madness,  and  from  a  walk  he  broke  into 
a  run,  and  from  a  run  into  a  man-canter,  heavy  and  ridiculous 
to  see — *tum-tum  tum-tum' — ^as  if  he  were  hobbled,  and  his 
tongue  hung  out  of  his  head,  and  every  one  wondered  that  he 
should  run,  seeing  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  But  he  saw,  oh,  yes, 
he  saw.  He  knew  there  was  need  to  run  ;  he  jumped  at  cactuses 
and  shied  at  every  well-head  on  the  plain,  and  his  tongue,  that 
had  prophesied  the  future  greatness  of  his  country,  his  tongue 
hung  out  like  a  carrot,  for  he  was  mad,  poor  fellow,  and,  wherever 
he  went,  the  same  figure  sprang  up  and  multiplied  exceedingly 
and  chased  him  fearfully — at  a  walk.  And  at  last  the  man 
threw  off  his  cloak,  which  he  had  worn  to  admiration  among 
€J1  sorts  of  strangers,  and  cantered  off  with  his  heavy  tum-tum, 
till  he  tripped  over  his  tongue  and  tumbled  over  a  cliff.  For 
the  figure  was  an  ugly  one  with  a  big  head — might  have  been  an 
abortion  put  away  in  a  cupboard  and  grown  huge  size— incubated 
thing  not  bom,  with  great  dull  eyes  and  an  odd-shaped  hat  on 
his  head.    Think  of  that  odd-shaped  hat !  " 

Croesus  seemed  quite  taken  up  with  his  story,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  start  among  the  company ;  he  smiled  at  a  leader  of 
fashion. 

"  What  was  the  shape  of  that  hat,  Senor  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
several  voices  inquired  it  it  were  not  a  gold-laced  hat  such  as  is 
worn  by  an  admiral  in  the  Bolumbian  service. 

"  Oh,  no,"  laughed  Croesus,  with  his  fat  hands  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets,  "  you're  wrong  there.  It  was  a  battered  straw  with  a 
peacock's  feather  in  it,  for  it  was  only  a  vision,  you  know." 

The  Bolumbian  police  regarded  the  stranger  with  doubting 
eyes,  but  found  it  impossible  to  arrest  a  man  for  telling  a  nasty 
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story  before  ladies,  impossible  to  attribute  evil  motives  to  a 
Don  Magnifioo  with  a  passport  from  ike  Court  of  St.  James's. 
None  the  less  this  Toriation  of  M&op*s  fable  narrated  so  pointedly 
in  a  fashionable  gathering  formed  one  of  a  multitude  of  seemingly 
fortuitous  events  which  gave  alarm  to  prudent  onlookers,  oc- 
curring as  they  did  in  difFerent  quarters  and  under  circumstances 
so  diverae,  slipping  into  line,  as  it  were,  like  footmarks  appearing 
upon  snow  where  no  man  can  be  seen  walking. 

If  it  was  Camara's  genius  for  surprise  and  mystification  which 
directed  those  footmarks,  that  genius  attained  its  masterpiece 
in  an  advertisement  which  set  all  Quayotd  and  the  provinces  in 
a  tumult,  a  last  definite  warning  which  broke  down  the  super- 
stitious disregard  with  which  ^e  government  had  faced  all 
previous  rumours,  and  set  the  forces  of  the  Republic  moving 
by  river  and  pass  in  the  most  remarkable  goose-chase  that 
14,000  cheery  souls  ever  undertook. 

The  incident  deserves  narration. 

The  social  calendar  of  the  capital  had  been  marked  a  short 
time  previously  by  an  event  of  great  interest  to  gossips  and 
dressmakers  and  the  feminine  element  in  general,  no  less  than 
a  wedding  in  the  smart  set,  an  alliance  between  two  remarkable 
families  carried  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  symbolism  and  display. 
Hilario  Ortofio,  the  bridegroom  who  thus  pitched  himself  like 
Curtius  into  the  gulf  of  social  ennui,  belonged  to  a  family  of 
boasted  distinction  which  dated  its  greatness  from  pre-republican 
days.  The  bride  was  a  belle  of  some  dimples  and  many  accom- 
plishments ;  it  was  understood  that  she  brought  to  the  union  a 
large  dowry,  as  well  as  her  ability  to  play  the  harp.  Both  were 
spoiled  children  of  that  section  of  society  which  came  into 
undeserved  prominence  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
clerical  supremacy,  skittish  in  contradistinction  to  the  solid 
aristocracy  that  could  only  at  intervals  assert  itself. 

It  was  in  the  villa  retreat  of  the  bridal  pair  that  the  story  of 
a  new  and  highly  orgam'sed  revolution  first  began  to  write 
itself  in  unmistakable  capitals — a  revolution  definite  in  its  aims, 
mechanically  perfect  in  its  parts,  such  that  its  future  historian 
may  liken  it  to  an  armed  man  springing  up  in  a  lady's  tea-p6^y, 
striking  ten  ways  at  once  with  immense  uproar  and  oscillation 
of  the  house,  and  then,  with  the  abruptness  of  impossibility, 
vanishing  again  to  a  noisome  smell  and  heap  of  ashes  on  the 
long  nap  of  the  carpet  among  broken  cups  and  disarticulated 
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fans.  Both  its  advent  and  its  denouement  classified  it  apart 
from  former  and  subsequent  South  American  revolutions,  where 
revolt  may  be  called  the  civil  right  of  the  citizen  calling  out 
before  he  is  hurt. 

Yet  that  playful  and  incomi)etent  honeymoon  was  innocent 
of  the  mildest  reference  to  franchise  or  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  cause  which  wrought  its  interruption  came  from  without, 
upsetting  the  tete-a-tete  like  a  precocious  cuckoo's  egg  scaring 
the  wood-fowl  from  their  new-made  nest. 

The  little  villa  to  which  Hilario  Ortono  took  his  bride  was 
situated  in  a  fashionable  suburb  close  to  a  pleasant  company  of 
blue  gums.  A  stream  ran  through  the  garden  and  a  series  of 
cascades  broke  it  into  brown  diamonds  under  the  ferns.  The 
interior  was  in  Spanish  taste  and  was  filled  with  objects  in  which 
the  young  couple  took  the  most  absorbing  interest.  There 
were  the  ivory  tables  with  which  the  good  bishop  had  surprised 
them,  the  onyx  chessmen  from  the  Maire  and  the  silver  tea- 
service  with  inscribed  address  from  Hilario's  colleagues  of  the 
Artillery  Mess.  But  of  all  their  new  possessions.  Colonel  Luzu- 
riaga's  gramophone  pleased  them  most ;  before  it  they  stood 
dumb,  delighted.  Only  occasionally  a  slight  frown  crossed 
Hilario's  delicate  face — a  few  of  the  records  were  put  aside  as 
vulgar,  "  The  Old  Bull  and  Bush  "  and  "  Pansy  Faces  "  were 
subjects  of  debate,  but  both  agreed  in  admiring  the  instrumental 
music,  and  Sousa's  Marches  found  high  favour.  Night  after 
night  this  simple  couple  took  possession  of  the  verandeli ;  they 
moved  up  and  down  it  in  stately  old-fashioned  measure,  the 
Santa  F6  they  danced  or  the  Bolero,  preferably  a  dance  which 
allowed  them  to  hold  each  other's  hand.  Sometimes  they  broke 
into  the  Tarantella  or  the  Nacional ;  on  such  occasions  the  girl, 
being  accomplished,  was  all  castanets  and  impudence  and 
waving  arms,  till  they  reached  the  lamplight  from  the  doorway, 
where  their  melting  glances  might  have  drawn  pity  from  de  la 
Camara  himself.  Then  off  again  in  quaintest  spirals,  Hilario 
calling  on  imaginary  companions, ''  Changez  vos  dames,  m'sieurs," 
''  chassez,"  "  k  genoux,"  and  then  the  girl  laughed  at  his  thread- 
bare sprightliness ;  the  old  jokes  were  always  new.  Meanwhile 
the  kind  colonel's  gramophone,  with  its  great  trumpet  shining 
in  the  lamphght,  rolled  out  Sousa's  Marches  like  some  wise  and 
patient  domestic  beast  repeating  tricks  which  command^ad- 
miration. 
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One  day  early  in  the  new  year,  Hilario  took  his  first  walk  to 
Guayot4»  and  a  eur6  from  the  recoletta,  visiting  the  bride,  was 
seized  upon  as  a  new  admirer  for  the  wonderful  works  of  art 
and  ingenuity  with  which  her  home  was  full.  In  the  evening 
Hilario  was  in  poor  spirits  ;  he  paused  in  his  dancing  and  leaned 
on  a  railing. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

Hilario  hung  his  head.  "  It  is  a  rumour,"  he  sfidd,  '*  only  a 
rumour.    They  say  in  the  city  he  is  coming  back." 

''  Really  you  are  an  oracle  to-night ;  they  say  that  who  is 
coming  back  ?  "  But  she  knew  what  the  answer  must  be,  and 
her  heart  was  heavy.  Hilario  took  no  notice  of  her  question  and 
she  acquiesced  for  a  moment  in  his  disregard. 

"  They  have  traced  it  to  the  Club  de  los  Extrangeros,"  he  sfidd, 
"  it  is  a  bad  rumour.     They  should  examine  the  members." 

The  girl  put  her  question  again. 

''  It  is  de  la  Camara,"  said  he. 

''  The  best  hated  man  in  Bolumbia,"  said  she,  lightly. 

*'  And  the  most  feared,"  added  he. 

"  And  this  whole  country  must  tremble  at  his  advance,"  cried 
the  girl,  with  fine  scorn,  '"  a  wise  president,  a  trained  army,  and 
a  loyfid  people." 

Hilario  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''Alas,"  he  said,  ''how 
may  we  know  who  are  loyal !  and  some  say  that  our  president 
is  too  cocksure,  that  the  army  has  been  tampered  with.  The 
unpaid  regiments  were  out  for  blood  last  week — open  mutiny — 
and  no  man  knows  the  end  or  can  foresee,  least  of  all  our  old 
Reinas  with  his  three  hundred  birthday  telegrams." 

Both  were  silent  listening  to  the  Colonel's  gramophone,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  difficulties.  They  entered  the  house  to  right 
it  and  Hilario  was  about  to  interfere,  when  the  girl  stopped  him. 

"  It  is  a  new  record,"  she  said,  "  let  it  run,"  and  then  they  both 
drew  back,  for  the  machine  cleared  its  throat  and  ran  on  wheezily 
for  a  moment.  To  Hilario  the  clever  imitation  of  the  gramophone 
recalled  suddenly,  magically,  a  gray  giant  speaking  through 
innumerable  sunbeams  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  a  giant  who 
spoke  long  and  huskily  with  frequent  pauses,  delivering  a  diffuse 
inelegant  harangue  that  jarred  upon  the  spirits  of  his  audience, 
\i'hile  the  sunbeams  crossed  the  rostrum  one  by  one — an  im- 
placable brow-beating  monster,  turning  this  way  and  that 
among  the  sunbeams  before  a  crowd  of  restless  eyes  that  could 
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not  meet  him.  It  recalled,  also,  the  interruption  Uiat  he, 
Hilario,  had  made.  Like  name,  like  nature,  ho  affected  to  catch 
a  mosquito  and  held  it  up  to  the  intense  surprise  of  the  assembled 
deputies.  "  Do  not  they  annoy  the  orator  T  "  her  cried,  -and  a 
burst  of  cheering  greeted  his  juvenile  hardihood  as  thou^  in 
this  great  bull-fight  an  unknown  picador  had  planted  the  first 
dart.  Then  followed  silence  and  the  Admiral  had  eased  his 
utterance,  so  like  the  little  cylinder  at  this  moment  before 
Hilario,  more  it  seemed  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

"I  can  kill  mosquitoes,"  said  the  Admiral,  **  with  my  hand. 
Other  insects  equally  noxious  need  more  deliberate  approach." 
He  turned  upon  Hilario  the  lustreless  agony  of  his  face.  *'  Sefior 
Ortoiio  forgets,"  said  he,  "that  our  language  e^lows  of  two 
forms  of  farewell — ^there  is  A  Dios.  And  there  is  fJso  Hasta 
Luego." 

♦  ♦  *  He  ad 

So  this  simple  couple  stood  before  Mr.  Edison's  wonderful 
invention  in  attitudes  that  only  an  instantaneous  plate  or  a 
supreme  jerk  on  the  nerves  could  perpetuate — ^was  it  some 
vocalist  removing  a  viscous  obstruction  in  the  throat  whom  the 
big  trumpet  faithfully  reproduced  ?  The  question  was  in  their 
eyes.  Then  came  the  sound  of  crinkling  paper  (perhaps  the  great 
vocalist  taking  his  song  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger). 
A  moment  later  they  dropped  their  hands,  for  the  machine 
addressed  them  as  the  Bolumbian  Nation,  gave  them  greeting 
with  ingenuous  blandness  and  rang  out  de  la  Oamara's  titles, 
his  claims  to  their  support,  and  warnings  to  those  who  crossed 
his  path.  He  declared  Don  Luis  Reinas,  "  sometime  styling 
himself  president,**^  deposed  and  outlawed,  dissolved  the  House 
of  Deputies,  appointed  a  meeting  with  the  Senate  at  a  date  which 
seemed  boastfully  proximate.  He  ran  through  a  host  of  detailed 
decrees  with  the  rapidity  of  a  business  man  dictating  a  letter 
which  he  has  thoroughly  conned,  and  then  followed  a  pause 
during  which  they  could  hear  his  fingers  drumming  on  his  desk. 
He  began  again  in  a  convorsational  tone,  addressing  to  them 
what  a  curate  might  call  "  a  few  brief  words." 

"  The  people  of  Bolumbia  must  not  suppose  tiiat  I  am  coming 
to  do  otherwise  than  defend  civil  rights.  As  a  devoted  son  of 
the  commonwealA,  I  have  for  many  years  watched  with  ap- 
intension  the  systematic  disregard  of  constitutional  gov^rnmMit 
which  the  infamous  clique  of  Reinas  have  shown  in  every  statute 
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and  every  adminifitrative  act.  Equality  of  all  colours  and 
grades  of  her  citizens  has  been  for  many  decades  the  keystone 
of  Bolumbia's  grsatness.  This  principle,  so  long  conserved, 
has  been  thwarted  by  every  effort  of  the  late  executive  and 
judiciary.  I  need  witness  only  the  spoliations  of  Barfoaooas 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  land  rights 
upon  the  Gaqueta.  A  Government  which  can  stoop  to  such 
evictions  forfeits  the  name  of  popular,  it  declares  itself  openly 
what  it  has  long  been  in  secret — a  short-sighted  and  partial 
oligarchy." 

The  calm  of  his  address  wcus  far  as  the  poles  asunder  from 
the  demagogic  precipitancy  common  to  this  class  of  literature, 
but  when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  church,  he  at  once  became 
declamatory.  They  could  hear  his  breath  whistle  in  his  nostrils, 
his  hand  rising  and  falling  on  the  desk. 

"  As  for  the  Sacred  Corporation  of  the  Church,  which  has 
been  persecuted  by  these  industrious  fellows,  we  shall  not  stand 
upon  the  order  of  our  reformation  but  reform.  Spoliation, 
crime,  usurpation  of  every  degree  and  every  dye,  has  been 
practised  within  and  without  that  Holy  Edifice.  Its  authority 
is  impugned  and  its  altars  are  sacrilegiously  deserted.  It  is 
the  commands  of  the  Pope  himself  to  clear  this  great  House  of 
the  filth  within  and  to  raise  it  on  sure  foundations,  such  that 
it  will  shine  through  all  Bolumbia  and  throu^  all  the  world. 
We  shall  lop  that  sacred  body  of  its  putrif3^ng  members  and 
raise  it  up  above  the  greed  of  those  blasphemers  who  have 
battened  upon  its  ccucase.  Of  these  latter  I  would  say,  ^qui 
in  Bolumbia  sunt  fugiant  in  montes,'  for  assuredly  their  day  oi 
retribution  draws  ni^.  Let  none  of  them  hope  to  be  forgotten, 
against  such  I  keep  my  vengeance  by  double  entry.  Nor  let 
them  hope  to  cheat  their  villainous  deserts,  for  as  I  went  out  of 
Bc^umbia  so  I  will  return,  and  the  door  that  I  opened  for  exit 
I  shall  open  agcdn  for  entrance,  let  those  lock  it  who  can  find 
the  key." 

Hilario  pressed  a  lever,  and  a  third  of  the  pronunciamento 
remained  for  another  time ;  he  would  have  broken  the  cylinder 
but  the  girl  at  his  side  stopped  him. 

^'  Has  he  not  shown  his  hand  ?  "  she  said,  and  it  was  preserved 
to  run  again  before  an  equally  private  but  more  influential 
audience.  The  address,  when  heard  and  in  its  entirety,  was  seen 
td  be  no  subvittYsive  appeal  to  the  people.    Bather  it  was  to  be 
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compared  to  those  "Ai,  Ai's,"  with  which  the  London  firemen 
clear  the  street  before  them,  or  the  hurried  warning  of  the  police 
clearing  the  public  from  before  a  building  that  is  about  to  fall. 

"  At  least,"  said  a  general  in  high  command,  "  if  we  cannot 
find  the  key  we  can  rust  the  lock  of  the  admiral's  door,"  and  his 
bon-mot  governed  the  national  strategy  for  the  succeeding 
month. 

The  government,  of  which  Camara  complained  so  bitterly, 
could  at  least  be  energetic  when  their  own  heads  were  threatened, 
and  Hilarious  evening  entertainment  was  followed  by  a  very 
vigorous  mobilisation.  A  consciousness  of  widespread  treachery 
was  abroad,  and  no  effort  was  spared  in  making  an  imposing 
demonstration  of  the  forces  arrayed  upon  their  side  by  the 
officials  of  Guayota  and  the  other  towns  of  Upper  Bolumbia. 
During  a  whole  fortnight,  the  Sabana  or  plain  of  Guayota  became 
an  armed  camp.  Squadrons  of  rat-like  cavalry  scuttled  up  and 
down  the  steep  streets  of  the  capital,  followed  by  whooping 
teams  of  mountain  batteries  or  the  brilliant  transit  of  a  general 
and  his  staff.  The  caf^  and  restaurants  were  full  night  and 
day  of  galvanic  little  officers  in  tilted  kepis  ringed  about  with 
s^^l^^^^cujwg  populace,  drinking  to  the  future  greatness  of  Bolumbia, 
and  hardly  an  hour  struck  but  the  bell-ringers  rang  the  tocsin 
driven  by  a  fury  of  pure  patriotism. 

The  Government  raided  the  mule  market  in  the  early  days 
and  pushed  a  force  of  pioneers  forward  into  the  hills  to  a  task  of 
road-making,  while  the  smoke  rose  from  the  bivouacs  in  the 
Sabana  over  a  continual  din  of  tattoo  and  tin  cans  and  an  in- 
security of  property  and  life — especially  female  life — such  as 
seems  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a  Spanish  emergency 
force,  whether  raised  to  defend,  or  to  attack,  a  Government. 
On  the  tenth  day  after  mobilisation  the  road  was  declared  open, 
allowing  the  access  of  the  troops  to  the  paramos  on  the  east,  and 
regiment  after  regiment  wound  away  with  cheers  through  the 
shining  maize-fields  before  the  salutes  of  their  companions  and 
the  agitated  handkerchiefs  of  Guayot&na  Society. 

A  Prussian  militaire  in  civil  ckess  watched  them  from  the 
roadside,  he  raised  his  glasses  to  the  screey  rib  of  the  distant 
Cordillera,  on  whose  flank  the  first  division  of  the  Bolumbian 
army  traced  out  the  letter  Z. 

"  Not  a  straggler,"  he  said  with  a  ring  of  envy.  **  Fancy 
our  Johanns  doing^that !  "    His  companion  laughed.     "  They 
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will  rust  the  lock  in  de  la  Camara's  door,  but  they  go  about  it 
just  the  way  to  get  their  ear  nailed  to  it  during  the  process." 


The  sight  would  indeed  have  been  a  prettier  one  but  for  those 
that  followed  the  army.  Its  ghost  and  its  horror  filled  the  way 
behind  it,  and  many  were  there  among  the  lookers-on  who 
wondered  at  the  throngs  of  negroes  and  Lidian-Ghinas,  Jews, 
pedlars  and  ruffians,  sutlers  of  every  undesirable  trade,  that 
took  the  road  towards  the  mountains  arm  in  arm  almost  with  the 
national  forces.  Many  wondered  at  that  sinister  troop  and  many 
more  became  indignant  later  at  the  reports  that  came  in  of  its 
behaviour.  "  This  is  the  draggled-tail  of  an  army,"  said  Latorre, 
commander-in-chief,  in  the  first  week  of  the  war,  and  scowled 
irresolutely  at  the  host  of  pitchforks  and  machetes  that  it  pre- 
sented to  him,  "I  would  rather  have  larceny  than  murder," 
he  said  to  it  civilly,  and  turning  his  horse  galloped  away.  But 
he  got  both  larceny  and  murder  from  his  draggled-tail,  and 
especially  the  Indian- Chinas  grew  to  have  a  detestable  repu- 
tation among  the  troops  of  both  factions,  for  these  creatures 
were  of  no  party  and  attached  themselves  indiscriminately  to 
the  Camarist  as  well  as  to  the  Nationalist  bands,  wherever  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  plunder.  "Missing,"  wrote  the 
reports,  and  the  long  list  of  men  missing  had  a  sinister  meaning 
for  the  troops,  who  were  wrought  fit  for  massacre  by  the  con- 
tinual loss  of  comrades  within  their  own  lines.  "  (Jabrielle, 
Gabrielle,"  they  roared,  cursing  a  whole  class  under  the  name  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  quit  their  quarters  incontinently.  But 
**  Grabrielle  "  was  as  shy  as  she  was  daring,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  the  same  men  were  buying  cigarettes  and  perfumery  from 
her,  forgetful  of  the  friends  who  had  gone  missing  through  her 
hands.  So  it  would  have  continued  till  the  end  but  that 
Ramon  Latorre,  himself,  happened  to  be  left  with  a  game  leg 
on  the  Savanna  at  Puente  Guzman  and  there  suffered  a  chasing 
at  the  hands  of  "  Gabrielle."  Fortunately  the  General  was 
able  to  climb  a  tree,  game  leg  and  all,  and  escaped  with  a  severe 
pricking.  He  descended  from  his  uncomfortable  position  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  commanders  engaged  against 
him,  which  effected  the  suppression  of  undesirable  camp  followers 
by  a  series  of  concerted  orders  Jigorously  carried  out  upon  both 
sides.    Under  a  cloud  of  locusts  the  two  armies  made  truce  to 
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attack  each  its  dragg]ed-tail,  an4  upon  Oamara's^  ai^e  the  Indian- 
Chinas  met  with  such  treatment  that  at  the  end  o{  the  war  his 
cloak  and  hat  alone  were  found  sufficient  to  terrify  such  as  could 
not  be  shaken  off  from  his  following.  So  ended  one  of  the  cruellest 
features  of  South  American  warfare,  but  the  shadow  of  crime 
moving  in  rear  of  the  Giiayotana  forces  clouded  the  gay  scene 
of  their  departure  marchix^  to  the  hills. 


CHAP.  II  :  DE  LA  CAMARA  IN  IRELAND 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Calendar 
will  remember  that  early  in  January  a  day  is  4ovoted  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Eustace.  It  was  a  day  specially  venerated  by 
Camara.  "  Day  of  the  lifted  foot  and  flying  scourge,"  he  named 
it,  recalling  the  martyrdom  of  his  patron  saint.    Yet  it  seemed 

that  the  little  village  of  D regarded   the  day  as  no  more 

important  than  other  days  that  came  and  went  into  the  gulf  of 
time. 

D is  a  fishing  village  on  the  south  co£^st  of  Ireland ;   it 

looks  away  and  away  into  the  Atlantic,  and  inland  the  railways 
avoid  it  like  the  plague. 

St.  Eustace's  morning  broke  frostily  over  T> ;   a  fog,  the 

spirit  of  winter  made  breathable,  made  palpable,  camped  on  the 
low  hills  of  the  seaboard  and  moved  at  leisure  over  the  cobbled 
street  of  the  hamlet ;  the  mossy  walls  of  a  mill  were  bearded 
with  icicles  and  beside  it  the  nettles  stood  stiff  and  hoary  among 
rubbish  heaps  through  which  a  stream  ran  steeply  to  the  harbour, 
ringing  its  (kops  on  cat-ice  like  fairy  change  upon  a  fairy  counter. 
Not  a  blind  was  drawn,  not  a  mouse  stirred,  for  there  had  been 
many  such  mornings  this  Winter  and,  bating  steam,  there  can  be 
no  fishing  without  wind. 

So  the  fisher-folk  kept  their  beds  and  could  not  muster  from 
monotony  sufficient  interest  to  wonder  at  a  steam  hooter  blowing 
l^our  by  hour  through  the  fog. 

Now,  behold,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  a  peaceable 
invasion  from  the  sea  and  a  long  outline  of  coughing  shadows 
climbing  the  steep  street  from  the  harbour.  Near  the  church 
the  dim  figures  form  up  close  and  an  order  is  given  sharp  and 
clear,  a  rattle  of  foreign  syllables.    The  startled  inhabitants  of 

D look  from  their  windows  upon  a  procession  ths^t  marches 

and  halts  upon  the  cobbles,  marches  and  halts  to  orders  shouted 
from  the  rear,  where  is  a  group  of  old  fogies ;;  one  of  these 
coughs  intermittently  and  turns  up  a  wide  bilious  smile  to  the 
windows  vith  motiona  of  the  palms  grotesquely  intended  to 
pacify.  "  P^^aae  "  is  the  order,  and  the  old  fogey  inspects  hia 
handkerchief,  lest  there  be  blood  thrown  up.  **  Aqelante  ** 
and  the  proce^^sioja  clanks  forwajrd,  out  of  sight  under  the  fog- 
curtain. 
.  The  foot  is  lifted,  indeed,  and  the  scourge  Ayi^fc  tut  the 
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l?reat  flagellant  moves  with  difficulty  and  the  mist  is  raw  in 
his  lungs. 

Near  the  top  of  the  village  is  a  low  building  so  mean  that  the 
traveller  might  expect  from  it  no  refreshment  other  than  stale 
forgotten  heel-taps,  yet  on  the  gauze  blind  of  the  window  appear 
the  words  "  tap-room  "  in  gold  block,  and  two  women  stood  by 
the  gate  as  the  procession  came  up  the  street.  A  trim  officer 
stepped  for\vard  and  saluted.  "  Miss  Duckworth  ?  "  said  he, 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  natty  minuteness.  "I 
need  be  in  no  doubt,"  and  he  bowed  again  with  a  manner  ex- 
tr3mely  offensive  to  the  lady  excluded  from  his  address.  "  Miss 
Duckworth."  But  Celia  was  looking  down  the  street  and  her 
friend  must  recall  her. 

"  My  dear,  the  young  gent  is  speaking  to  you,  such  a  nice 
little  soldier-boy,  too— oh,  the  gibberish  !"  and  she  jumped  at 
the  snarling  face  turned  suddenly  upon  her  by  the  object  of  her 
diminutives. 

"He  is  very  complimentary,  at  least,"  said  Celia;  "and  his 
Excellency  ?  " 

"  His  Excellency  approaches,"  and  the  officer  recalled  his 
smiles,  as  though  by  order  of  the  drill-book.  The  party  drew 
back  into  a  semicircle  as  "  his  Excellency  "  drew  near,  coming 
painfully  up  the  causeway.  A  servant  in  civil  dress  supported 
him  upon  either  side  upon  whose  shoulders  his  arms  bore  heavily  ; 
his  great  weight  threatened  to  collapse  at  every  step  and  the 
human  props  beneath  him  only  availed  to  steady  him  with  a 
quick  and  ludicrous  agility.  It  might  have  been  some  great 
lame  Vulcan  coming  up  out  of  the  fog,  with  figures  of  bronze 
for  his  safeguarding,  but  it  was  not  Vulcan,  it  was  Camara,  and 
Camara  deadly  sick. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  my  readers  have  met  Camara  in  the 
flesh  and  I  wish  that  Camara's  face  might  stand  out  from  my 
work,  as  a  jut  of  rock  stands  out  from  shifting  sands. 

Broad  and  heavy,  its  outline  tallies  with  an  imagined  vulcan, 
clumsy  and  immobile,  such  as  stirred  the  laughter  of  the  Gods 
upon  Olympus,  but  this  face  can  stir  no  laughter,  human  or 
divine,  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  vulcan  slave-driven  by  the  fear  of 
eternal  damnation  intimately  considered  upon.  Suppose  such 
a  vulcan  working  in  a  stithy  where  the  iron  is  men's  fortunes, 
molten  in  the  flame  of  a  persecuting  hatred,  forged  not  with 
hammers  but  with  keen  and  ci^Iqus  forethought,  bei^ten  into 
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shapes  beautiful  only  to  those  who  are  beyond  considerations 
of  mercy  and  compassion.  Remember,  moreover,  that  the 
tools  of  this  stithy  are  amenable  only  on  persuasion,  that  he 
who  uses  them  must  continually  stiffen  the  back-slidings  of  the 
great,  must  circumvent  the  whims  of  the  influential.  Into 
such  a  stithy  put  a  vulcan  that  has  his  own  human  weaknesses 
to  contend  \idth,  his  own  personal  enmities  to  sacrifice ;  let  him 
work  for  expiation  of  a  crime  he  dares  not  confess  ;  let  his  methods 
be  crooked  and  stealthy.  Yet  when  he  comes  out  of  that  stithy 
with  his  weapons  true  and  sharp  for  action,  his  face  will  be  not 
only  cruel,  but  cruel  and  noble  ;  one  would  say  also  intellectual ; 
but  an  intellect  that  has  been  so  nightmare-driven  as  has  been 
Camara's  becomes  a  thing  of  the  brutes  and  of  all  the  qualities 
that  mark  him  fear  is  the  dominant  trait ;  on  his  forehead  there 
is  a  dignity  raked  together  under  the  guns  of  hostile  opinion ; 
round  liis  mouth  are  lines  of  mordant  asperity — ("  I  design, 
I  execute,"  he  once  said  to  Celia,  "  but  others  get  the  kudos, 
I  am  the  cart-horse  of  the  cause,"  and  Celia  looking  at  his  mouth 
had  laughed  that  the  cart-horse  should  carry  so  obviously  the 
whip) ;  in  the  slow  motion  of  his  eyes  is  a  patience  which  in  a 
world  of  noisy  enthusiasms  running  hither  and  thither  amounts 
to  cunning  more  deadly  than  quick  wits  can  conceive  of.  Yet, 
over  all  these,  fear  dominates.  Therefore  is  Camara's  face  the 
face  of  a  beast,  the  face  of  a  mind  to  which  all  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  human  thought,  of  art,  of  music,  of  humour,  are  as 
little  to  be  considered  as  is  a  football  kicked  to  and  fro  upon  a 
side  street,  mere  scribbling  on  the  margin  of  the  book  of  life 
whose  letterpress  regards  solely  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  universal  acceptance  of  her  dogmas  and 
especially  of  her  ceremonies,  the  face  of  a  man  outcast  from  the 
peace  of  God. 

Over  the  baleful  serenity  of  such  a  face,  imagine  now  the 
twitchings  and  retchings  of  sea-sickness  and  you  will  have  some 
conception  of  the  lover  to  whom  Celia  sprang,^beforc  whom  she 
bowed  with  a  trembling  and  beautiful  adoration. 

*'  Eustaquio,  Eustaquio,"  she  murmured  and  then  looking  in 
his  face,  "  You  are  ill,  Excellency ;  fetch  a  chair,  Newton — rugs, 
at  once — and  ask  the  woman  what  wine  she  has." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Camara  slowly,  "  well,  a  chair,  good 
creature.  In  your  detestable  channel,  such  a  flaw  of  wind ! 
But  what,  a  little  discomfort !  You  are  our  good  omen,  Seuorita.'* 
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He  succumbed  to  painful  interruptions  and  his  doctor  ex- 
plained that  his  Excellency  was  suffering  from  mal-de-mer 
complicated  with  Recurrent  fever.  Oelia  shrugged  her  shoulders 
ruefully  but  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  flavour  of  Opera 
Bouffe  so  purely  South  American — an  admiral,  in  sash,  sword 
and  lace  having  his  stomach  turned  by  a  flaw  of  wind.  "  Would 
not  a  little  brandy  be  good  for  him  ?  "  she  asked,  but  the  doctor 
answered  primly :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  employ  more  stimulants," 
and  looked  sharply  away. 

The  chair  arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon.  They  set  it  under 
a  thorn  tree  and  Cella  made  a  little  show  of  being  indispensable 
in  the  arranging  of  cushions  and  footstool.  Miss  Newton  drew 
back  ousted.  "  Touch  him !  not  me,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  the 
snout-faced  thing  !    I  declare  I'm  clammy  to  the  cuffs." 

Camara  regarded  the  agitated  lady  with  a  look  that  was 
benign  in  its  want  of  comprehension.  "  Your  friend,"  said  he, 
"  is  she  of  our  faith  1 " 

"  A  nobody,"  said  Celia,  "  of  no  faith,  a  protestant ; "  and 
Camara  turned  his  back  Upon  Miss  Newton  without  more  ado ; 
he  had  important  business  to  transact  sitting  under  the  thorn 
tree  and  would  not  allow  the  intrusion  of  a  heretic.  He  coughed 
and  spread  his  hands. 

"  The  introductions,  Gentlemen,  excuse  my  being  seated. 
Celia,  at  my  lift  hand,  slightly  forward — so.  I  begin  with  the 
bishop,  Dr.  Anastasio  de  Punchauca.  That  is  right,"  for  Celia 
knelt  on  the  frozen  ground  to  receive  the  good  bishop's  blessing, 
with  an  air  of  beatification  that  was  truly  mediaeval  when  the 
soiling  of  her  fine  clothes  was  considered.  "  Sabedor  de  gran 
sciencia,  amigo  y  servidor  del  papa  y  de  nuestra  santa  causa," 
continued  Camara,  giving  a  little  pill  of  complimentary  explana- 
tion, and  one  could  fancy  the  bishop  walking  round- the  comer 
of  the  house  to  pat  himself  on  the  back  and  rub  in  his  little 
charge  of  rather  formal  eulogy ;  had  he  overheard  Camara's 
aside,  he  would  have  needed  neither  to  pat  nor  to  rub.  "  Lacks 
the  Creancia  Fuerte,  will  serve  for  so  long." 

With  others  of  his  party  Camara  was  better  satisfied.  To 
each  he  gave  his  well-chosen  compliment,  to  some  his  grurf 
parenthesis  for  Celia's  ears  :  "  Don  Francisco  Carvajal,  con  su 
f  onda  notable  de  honradez  y  de  consequencia ;  "  "  Don  Pederigo 
Inanue,  una  de  las  figuras  mas  prominentes  del  ejercito  de 
Bolumbia — ^will  gouge  me  the  eyes  of  an  infidel  at  need,"  &c.  ftc; 
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and  to  thfe  nftined  and  titles  of  these  "  honradoB  Sisiloltes " 
rang  up  and  down  the  little  street,  Celia  bowed  to  a  succession 
of  priests  and  soldiers.  With  iSome  she  exchanged  a  wotd  or  two. 
**  What  sad  eyes,"  thought  she.  "  Lost  wife  and  child  in  the 
Imfbrza  business ;  '*  "  rivetted  in  a  chain-gang  for  four  years  ;  ^' 
Camarfe's  explanations  were  to  the  point.  Lastly  he  presented 
the  little  offiicer  who  had  first  addressed  Celia.  "  M.  Thelancii6 
Bully,  inginiero  Prances.  Tiene  una  Mujer,"  added  Camara, 
tying  metaphorically  a  tin  can  to  the  tail  of  Sully's  bow,  and 
although  the  admiral's  manner  was  as  formal  as  hitherto,  yet 
doubtless,  the  addition  sprang  from  a  savage  pleasure  in  eic- 
hibiting  the  sorrows  of  others  that  is  humour's  substitute  in  ah 
unkind  nature. 

"  Tiene  una  mujer  "  (he  has  a  \fife). 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Celia,  "  that  Mme.  Sully  must  be  the  envy 
of  her  sex." 

"  Since  you  say  so,"  laughed  Sully,  and  bowed  again.  Cfelia 
bowed  witn  a  touch  of  impatience.  "And  now  this  is  all 
over,"  said  she.  "  Unless  you  will  give  them  some  slight 
address." 

'*  A  mere  woman,"  said  Celia,  with  comic  shrinking.  "  Each 
in  his  trade,  your  motto,  and  that  is  not  a  woman's  trade — 
also,  have  we  the  time  to  lose  ?  '* 

But  Camara  was  in  no  hurry ;  he  was  not  anxious  to  face 
again  the  grey  element  that  had  so  pelted  him  in  the  channel. 
He  took  two  turns  from  his  chair  with  that  curious  double- 
jointed  strut  that  was  common  to  him  when  occasions  of  cere- 
mony had  been  safely  gone  through. 

"  Ladeed,  this  is  a  most  romantic  assignation,  Celia,  and  you 
would  hurry  away  !  My  fine  falcon  out  of  the  height  and  I  must 
not  walk  round  among  my  friends  with  the  bird  upon  my  wrist. 
Out  of  the  clouds  for  a  master  that  has  piped  to  other  birds. 
Was  there  no  lover  in  Derbyshire  ?  The  father  and  the  intended 
looking  at  the  empty  chair  and  empty  bed  !  A  cord  in  the  attic 
for  the  father  and  it  goes  bump-bump  when  they  open  the 
window."  He  made  with  his  arm  the  motion  of  a  body  swinging 
on  a  noose,  lobbing  the  sneer  at  Celia  underhand,  as  it  ^ere, 
pacing  by  with  double  knee-joint  action.  Celia  winced  with  a 
lump  in  her  throat,  but  Camara  was  in  the  humour  for  banter. 
"  Oho,  oho  ! "  he  continued,  "  the  home  left  desolate  and  the 
hearts  left  sore !    There  were  great  preparations,  I  warranty 
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a  white  face  in  the  comer  and   ihoughts  as  lazy  as  locusts 
wings." 

"  As  lazy  as  locusts'  wings  !     Oh ! " 

"  Needle  and  thread  thus,  then,  and  the  quick  brain  thus  !  " 
he  put  his  finger  to  his  temple  and  Celia  laughed.  "  My  good 
man,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  make  my  own  dresses ;  "  and  a  bride- 
groom in  more  ordinary  circumstances  might  have  seen  in  that 
indignant  disclaimer  a  threat  of  dressmakers'  biUs  to  come,  but 
Camara  only  shivered,  for  the  sun  was  coming  through  the  mist 
and  by  contrast  made  the  cold  seem  more  intense.  He  continued 
walking.  "  Are  you  warmly  clad,  Celia  ?  For  even  the  saints 
may  feel  cold.  St.  Jerome  confesses  that  in  the  deserts  of 
Bithynia  an  icicle  clung  to  his  nose." 

Celia  passed  her  handkerchief  beneath  her  nostrils. 
"  I  am  not  Saint  enough,"  she  said,  with  ludicrous  disappoint- 
ment, "  and  as  for  warmth,  see,  Excellency ! "    Her  long  cloak 
hung  loose  and  a  motion  of  her  shoulders  was  sufficient. to  open 
the  long  fold  of  it  from  neck  to  foot  displaying  its  rich  fur  lining 
and  also  a  glimpse  of  scarlet  waist  within.     Such  a  gesture  Ceila 
made,  and  a  lover^  favoured  with  that  tiny  wriggle  of  invitation, 
might  know  himself  to  stand  a  long  flight  of  steps  above  unhappy 
Tantalus.    Yet  it  was  notable  that  Camara  was  not  lifted  up. 
Tantalus,  at  least,  may  hope,  but,  if  a  man  may  hold  the  fruit  in 
his  hand  and  have  no  power  to  eat,  he  is  worse  tortured  than 
Tantalus.    Such  was  Camara's  feeling  as  he  lifted  Celia's  hand 
in  his,  stroked  her  lacy  cuffs  and  buried  his  big  hands  in  the  deep 
fur  testingly,  peeping  at  the  tall  figure  within  the  folds.      "  Aha," 
said  he,  **  my  falcon  out  of  the  height  and  with  what  fine  feathers ! " 
he  held  her  hand  in  his  and  wrung  the  knuckles  sharply.     "  It 
can  fiy,  my  falcon.     It  can  concert.    It  can  act.    Can  it  stand 
the  pain-test  ?  "     And  it  seemed  to  Celia  that  the  bones  of  her 
hand  must  be  made  of  fire.    "  The  pain- test,  the  pain-test  ?  "    And 
she  could  hear  the  knuckles  gritting  together  through  the  inter- 
vening tissues.    She  lifted  her  head  but  made  no  motion  of 
withdrawal  and  the  whiteness  of  physical  misery  in  her  face  was 
to  Camara  some  substitute  for  the  pleasure  which  was  near  to 
him  and  yet  impossible.     He  nursed  her  hand   between  his 
palms.     **  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  stood  it  like  you," 
he  said,  and  motioned  to  the  crowd  below  them  in  the  street. 
"And  those  other  birds  that  your  master  whistled  to,  the  wrens 
and  the  doves,  not  one  of  them  but  shrieked  at  the  pain-test." 
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He  spoke  his  admiration  of  the  falcon  and  would  not  let  go  her 
hand  ;  "  and  my  beautiful  bird  is  imperative,  must  leave  Ireland 
at  once  ?  Is  it  not  then  a  country  of  the  true  faith  ?  "  and  he 
interrupted  his  rough  banter  to  cross  himself. 

"  Also,"  laughed  Celia,  "  it  is  the  land  of  blarney,  which  your 
Excellency  has  not  forgotten." 

The  word  dropped  Camara  from  his  good  humour  like  a  stone. 
*'  What  is  zis  Blamee  ?  "  he  asked,  and  the  hair  on  his  scalp 
grew  crisp  with  suspicion  and  his  head  sawed  slowly.  Celia 
made  haste  to  explain,  but  Camara  would  not  be  satisfied ; 
the  animal  mind  jibbed  and  shied  at  an  incomprehensible  idea. 
He  continued  walking,  she  beside  him ;  every  now  and  then  he 
stopped.  **  Zis  Blamee,  Carramba  !  "  he  muttered  and  turned 
a  harassed  eye  upon  the  rustics  gathering  in  the  street.  Later 
Celia  learned  to  tread  lightly  in  the  hammering  environment  of 
Camara's  fears,  to  back  with  elegance  before  the  raised  mane 
and  sawing  head  of  the  beast ;  but  here,  in  Ireland,  she  was 
sick  and  dizzy  with  Camara's  great  weight  resting  upon  her 
shoulder  and  Camara's  great  voice  hissing  in  the  ear  of  terror, 
"  Zis  Blarnee  !  " 

"  I  carry  a  great  charge,"  he  said  in  excuse  of  his  strange 
behaviour,  but  the  dread  of  blarney  drove  him  from  Irish  shores 
and  never  left  him.  He  hispanicised  the  word  and  used  it  as 
the  last  but  one  argument  of  Presidents ;  during  the  wars  that 
followed  his  Irish  visit,  the  Equadorian  cabinet  were  surprised 
to  receive  from  him  a  bitter  complaint  of  "el  blameo  "  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Guayotdno  government,  and,  at  the 
last  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  he  bent  over  his  secretary  big  with 
council,  whispering,  "  blarnearlos  "  (blarney  them). 

"  Can  you  imagine  Camara  fussed  at  a  railway  station  ?  " 
Celia  had  once  asked  his  detractors,  but  had  she  then  seen  Camara 
thus  with  his  fist  on  his  hip  hissing,  "  Zis  Blamee,"  she  must 
have  answered  her  own  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  breath 
poured  through  his  nostrils  in  great  globe-shaped  volumes  of 
mist  and  ho  turned  grunting  and  barking  to  every  point  of  the 
compass  in  a  temper  which  was  fortunately  rare  with  him,  for 
when,  once  again,  he  exhibited  himself  in  a  similar  temper,  fist 
on  hip,  he  stood  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace  in  Guayoti  directing 
massacre,  and  there  could  then  be  no  doubt  that  his  derangement 
had  a  nervous  source,  similar  to  the  origin  of  "fuss,"  yet,  as 
much  more  terrible  and  less  ridiculous  than  "  fuss/'  as  must  be  a 
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fanatic  dictator  more  terrible  and  less  ludicroud  thati  patei*- 
familias  tumbling  over  his  own  parcels  on  a  railway  platform. 

Camara  ord^ed  his  men  to  the  boats,  but  tuhied  Celia  sharply 
by  the  shoulder.  "  Your  choice  is  not  taken,"  he  sAid,  "  fost 
you  must  know  all."  He  walked  beside  her.  "  What  is  it 
woman  wants  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  your  Excellency,  then,  who  wishes  to  know  all."  Oelia 
found  that  she  was  expected  to  keep  to  the  point. 

"  A  woman  can  hardly  say,"  she  answered  fencing. 

"  Is  it  a  husband  ?  " 

"  Very  pertinent — in  the  long  run." 

"  Is  it  a  home  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  give  that  up,"  said  Celifei  sadly. 

"  Is  it  children  ?  "    And  Celia  laughed  at  the  strange  notion. 

"  Little  presidents  in  knickerbockers,"  she  said.  ..."  Little 
Excellencies  with  jam  on  their  cheeks  !  "  Yet  a  moment  later 
it  seemed  a  very  reasonable  wish.  Camara  glowered  at  her 
levity  and  selected  a  cigar  from  a  case  held  by  his  servant. 

**  None  of  these  things  can  I  give  you,"  he  said,  and  Celia  eyed 
him  a  moment  correctingly,  supposing  that  he  spoke  of  cigars. 
"  Listen,  Celia,"  he  continued,  "  you  come  to  a  gutted  wreck ; 
I  have  the  sentence  of  death  upon  me ;  in  part  I  am  already 
dead.  You  see  the  ship  sailing  into  port,  but,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
it  was  once  in  so  tight  a  comer  that  the  treasure  must  be  jetti- 
soned. That  is  why  I  ask  what  woman  wants.  If  it  is  the 
service  of  the  Church,  if  it  is  fame  and  a  retinue,  these  things  I 
can  give  you.  If  it  is  other  things,  then  the  falcon  must  leave 
me  as  have  done  the  wrens  and  the  doves.  Each  in  liis  trade, 
my  motto  ;  but  I  was  once  dresser  in  a  hospital  in  Valparaiso." 

Yet  Celia  could  not  understand.  She  glanced  at  the  human 
props  beneath  his  arms.  "Your  servants,  should  they  be 
here  ?  "  she  asked,  for  it  was  plain  that  what  he  strove  to  convey 
was  not  for  all  ears. 

"  They  are  my  deaf-mutes,"  said  Camara,  and  it  was  as 
though  he  protected  companions  in  misfortune.  Physically 
wanting  to  right !  Physically  wanting  to  left !  He  himself 
between  them — ^physically  wanting !  So  it  flashed  upon  Celia, 
and  she  covered  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  reeled  under  a 
hammer  on  all  her  nerves  and  one  of  the  deaf-mutes  steadied  her 
by  the  arm.  She  sprang  away.  "  Horrible  abnormal  thing," 
she  fl€dd.    "  How  dare  you  touch  me  ?  "    She  stood  away  from 
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them.  "  Am  I  also  forbidden  to  touch  you  ?  "  said  Camara, 
and  his  face  contracted  at  the  possibility  of  refusal.  "  Not  you," 
and  she  let  him  take  her  hand.  "  This  is  worse  than  the  pain- 
test,"  she  said,  and  she  snatched  herself  free  again,  fearing  that 
he  would  repeat  the  torture. 

Camara  made  way  for  the  bishop,  and  Sully,  standing  at  a 
distance,  noted  with  amusement  Celia's  fretful  treatment  of 
the  holy  man.  What  arrangements  were  necessary  for  her 
wedding  were  made  with  Celia's  consent  given  over  her  shoulder, 
and  Sully  drew  near  ingratiatingly. 

"  When  did  you  last  confess  ?  "  he  asked,  in  oily  imitation  of 
the  bishop.     • 

"  I  don't  confess,"  said  Celia,  and  stamped  on  the  frozen 
ground. 

"  No  more  do  I,"  said  Sully.  "  Life  would  be  purgatory  if 
one  did,"  and  he  twisted  his  moustache  and  tilted  his  kepi  so 
that  Celia  was  forced  to  laugh  at  him.  "I  have  an  uncle  in 
purgatory,"  said  Sully,  claiming  first-hand  information;  but 
Celia  would  laugh  no  more.  She  held  a  great  bouquet  in  her 
hand  and  looked  at  the  white  flowers  with  other  feelings  than 
those  common  on  a  bridal  morning.  **  It  is  the  nunnery,"  she 
thought,  "  which  they  predicted  for  me,"  and  she  sulked  at  the 
altar,  but  later  claimed  for  the  bridegroom  yet  one  more  angelic 
characteristic. 

Miss  Newton  walked  with  her  friend  from  the  church  door  to 
the  boats  and  she  held  away  as  from  one  already  canonised. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  and  broke  ofE.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  if  I'd 
known  I'd  never  a'  helped  you.  I  wouldn't,  indeed,  not  for  all 
your  money,  nor  your  smarmy  ways — ^the  Romish  Hippopotamus  ! 
Ah,  look  at  him !  "  And  the  Protestantism  in  Miss  Newton 
took  fire  at  the  sight  of  Camara  approaching  with  the  cup  of 
wine  which  it  is  usual  to  drink  after  a  Spanish  wedding.  Camara 
drew  near,  lind  Miss  Newton,  remaining  in  one  place,  made  all 
the  motions  of  flight  which  gave  to  her  dislike  an  appearance 
strangely  coquettish.  She  held  Celia  by  the  muff.  "  Oh,  the 
bad  life  he's  led,"  she  whispered,  "  I  meant  hypocrite — ^Romish 
hypocrite — ^I'm  sure  he's  led  a  wicked  life,  my  dear." 

But  Celia  shrugged  her  shoulders  genially,  "  Abdiel  was  with 
the  devils  to  begin  with,"  she  said. 

"  And  served  Abdiel  right." 

"  But  he  fought  with  the  Archangels  in  the  end." 
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Miss  Newton  gaped.  "  How's  that,"  she  said,  and  scurried 
with  her  feet  upon  the  quay.  CeUa  kissed  her  good-bye. 
"  Bead  your  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  and  see  how  the  Arch- 
angels fought,"  she  said.  '*  My  Abdiel  doesn't  talk  blank  verse 
but  he  fights  for  the  faith  like  all  the  archangels  rolled  in  one." 
She  gave  her  hand  smiling  to  Camara  and  stepped  into  the 
boat. 

Miss  Newton  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  "  Oh,  scrape  some 
of  the  mud  off  your  hippopotamus  before  he  crushes  you,"  she 
cried,  and  at  the  words  Celia  suffered  a  sudden  despondency, 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  she  should  wring  her  hands  upon 
either  side,  crying  to  Camara  uselessly  : 

"Ah,  Saint  and  Devil !    Saint  and  Devil !    Cold  forethought 
and  cold  afterthought,  and  every  thought  a  bloody  thought !  " 

*'  My  love  to  Derbyshire,"  she  called,  and  Miss  Newton 
thought  she  could  distinguish  the  first  misgivings  of  the  runaway 
in  the  broken  ring  of  the  voice  and  the  handkerchief  waving  so 
long  over  the  stern. 

"This  is  a  bad  day's  business,"  she  said,  and  tore  up  the 
cheque  which  Celia  had  given  her  for  expenses.  She  travelled 
back  third-class  to  Derbyshire,  and  moped  in  a  comer  of  the 
parish.  The  Sunday  bells  rung  imnoticed,  and  when  the  curate 
came  to  call  he  found  her  moody  with  little  starts.  "  Oh,  the 
bad  thing,"  she  said,  and  again,  "  Cross  as  two  sticks."  She 
was  digesting  the  pins  of  Sully's  insolence  and  Camara's  cold 
disdain.  "  I  feel  as  though  I'd  seen  a  cuttle-fish  got  up  for  a 
ball,"  she  said,  and  mourned  for  the  fall  of  the  Protestant  religion 
"  because  of  the  strength  of  its  opponents."  She  asked  the 
curate  if  the  devil  still  walked  the  world. 

"  M'yes,  that  is,  no,"  said  the  curate  and  put  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together,  so  Miss  Newton  knew  that  the  subject  did  not 
interest  him. 
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In  the  first  canto  of  a  poem  written  some  years  ago,  there  is  a 
strange  description  of  a  contest  seen  in  the  sky,  "  an  eagle  and 
a  serpent  locked  in  flight."  The  poem  is  called  "  Laon  and 
Cythna  "  and  Shelley  is  its  author.  In  this  first  canto,  he  sits 
on  'a  promontory  and  makes  himself  charming ;  mountains 
and  fountains  of  course,  there  are,  and,  after  marvellous  changes 
have  taken  place  both  by  sea  and  air,  the  like  of  which  no  one 
but  Shelley  ever  saw  in  a  dream,  this  portent,  of  the  serpent  and 
the  eagle,  slants  across  the  sky,  a  symbol  of  matter  to  follow. 
The  eagle  represents  Liberty,  the  serpent  represents  Tyranny, 
Religion  and  the  Priesthood.  The  combatants  snap  and  twist 
in  mid-air  and  separate  at  last  to  fight  another  day. 

Such,  for  an  idealist,  is  the  struggle  between  order  and  revolt, 
and  Shelley  was  well  out  of  it  at  that,  but,  if  you  regard  life  as 
it  is,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  find  no  such  simplicity  in  the 
matter ;  if  you  judge  men  by  their  actions,  and  not  by  the  principles 
they  profess,  you  find  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  either  party. 
If  your  field  of  observation  be  South  American  politics,  small 
blame  to  you  that  you  take  the  C3mical  attitude  and  wish  well 
to  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  in  opposition  to  the 
multitude  who  do  not  know.  The  man  who  knows  what  he  wants 
is  not  the  sort  that  you  would  ask  to  open  a  flower  show  ;  he  is 
a  creature  of  big  displacement  and  has  many  enemies  ;  in  and 
out  of  office,  he  bulks  large  behind  contemporary  history.  You 
pass  in  the  street  and  there  is  an  angry  crowd  outside  his  door. 
The  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  coming  out  unexpectedly 
is  momentarily  in  danger.  He  speaks  to  the  crowd  and  you 
cannot  hear,  but  his  manner  is  that  of  a  bully  creating  a  record 
of  forbearance ;  such  is  the  swing  of  his  brilliant  cufl^  and  the 
flap-flap  of  his  great  feet  going  hither  and  thither  among  them. 
You  see  him  point  to  their  rifles  and  machetes ;  he  is  chaffing 
them,  good-naturedly,  for  washerwomen-bandits,  innocents  whose 
wives  are  at  fault.  He  tells  them  to  send  up  their  womenkind 
to  show  clearly  what  cause  they  have  of  complaint.  You  dine 
at  the  club  and  afar  is  a  smart  waiter  behind  the  table  of  the 
man  who  knows  what  he  wants  ;  you  crane  your  neck  to  watch 
him  taking  his  soup  with  the  air  of  a  great  majority,  dividing 
his  mutton  with  hands  capable  of  many  edicts.  The  waiter 
whispers  that  there  is  a  stranger  dining  to-night,  and  the  object 
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of  your  curiosity  turns  upon  you  a  glaqce,  half  gratified,  half 
suspicious. 

Your  friend  promises  to  introduce  you  after  dinner,  but, 
while  you  are  at  your  coflfee,  shots  are  heard  in  the  street  and 
the  diners  reach  for  their  hats,  guessing  the  cause  of  attack. 
But  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  only  tucks  his  napkin 
more  firmly  under  his  chin  and  turns  an  olive  in  his  cheek. 
Night-riders  and  washerwomen-bandits  are  only  visions  in  the 
dreams  of  such  a  man  as  this.  They  cannot  obscure  his  purpose 
nor  influence  the  certainty  of  its  fulfilment.  To  this  man, 
therefore,  you  attach  the  character  of  the  eagle  and  the  character 
pf  the  serpent  to  those  who  tangle  his  path  with  "projets  de 
loi "  and  inopportune  questions  of  procedure. 

Such  a  man  was  Admiral  de  la  Camara.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted ;  and  the  character  of  eagle  suited  well  with  his  ex- 
pedition of  three  boat-loads  of  fanatics  and  mercenaries  crossing 
the  Atlantic  at  full  steam  with  Celia  walking  the  after-deck  or 
ministering  to  the  sick  chief  in  his  state-room. 

In  wild  and  stormy  weather  Camara  lay  on  his  elbows  and  his 
tongue  wagged  in  the  great  arc  of  the  future,  speaking  of  the 
hegemony  of  Bolumbia,  of  the  regeneration  of  the  church  by  the 
Indian  race.  His  state  was  too  low  for  the  transaction  of  practical 
affairs  and  he  allowed  his  vision  to  fill  with  gorgeous  rites  to 
be  enacted  and  great  cathedrals  to  be  built,  solemn  processions 
upon  crowded  streets  and  incense  and  music  at  the  altar.  At 
times  be  would  turn  upon  his  side  and  give  Celia  gruesome 
details  of  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Copas ;  hot  iron 
and  pincers  filled  him  with  hoarse  enthusiasm ;  "  by  faith, 
they  were  made  strong,"  he  said,  and  Celia  bowed  her  head 
reflecting  that  faith  may  steel  a  man  to  inflict  as  well  as  to  bear 
suffering.  "  We  will  purge  Bolumbia,  purge  Bolumbia  so," 
said  Camara,  and  his  fierce  endearment  of  her  seemed  to  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  oonyinQe  her  of  the  beauty  of  cruelty. 
The  waves  sweeping  green  across  the  porthole  gav^  hellish  dark- 
ness to  the  interior,  yet,  to  Celia,  it  seemed  that  in  that  narrow 
reeling  room  she  contended  alone  with  Death  for  the  possession 
of  a  great  strange  instrume^t  of  destiny.  She  lit  the  taper  of 
the  Oruoifix  and  raised  the  long  prostrate  figure  in  her  arms, 
arranged  bis  pillows  and  Ipwered  his  head  again.  ''  He  sleeps," 
she  thought,  and  made  towards  the  ^oor,  ^'  or  is  he  dead  ?  "  she 
asked  and  feturneid  with  nudden  i^^.    iPu^  ^q  imtf uman^  o| 
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deatiny  oould  not  die,  otherwise  that  struggle  of  the  eagle  i^d 
the  serpent  could  not  have  taken  place. 

Sometimes  Camara's  talk  seemed  to  Celia  so  storange  wA 
maundering,  that  she  doubted  and  bit  her  lip ;  but  the  sick  man 
had  that  art  of  roundabout  exposition  that  may  be  at  once  the 
inost  powerful  and  the  most  mystifying  manner  of  presenting 
thought;  mystifying,  because  the  direct  statement  is  never 
made,  powerful,  because  the  hearer's  loyalty  is  first  taxed, 
and  then  rewarded  with  a  due  by  which  all  far-fetched  images 
unravel  backward  into  meaning. 

''  I  trace  my  name  on  paper,"  said  Camara,  **  writing  so  from 
left  to  right,"  ftnd,  as  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  immensely  explicit 
he  showed  her  how  he  wrote  his  namet,  pouting  heavily.  "  I 
write  it  so  and  the  thing  remains,  is  of  a  definite  value.  But 
what  if  the  ink  have  notions  of  its  own  and  will  not  run  ?  It  is 
then  a  bad  business  and  much  time  wasted. 

"  You  have  seen  Orizaba,  have  you  not  ?  in  the  evening, 
when  the  summit  is  black-purple  like  the  quick  of  a  hammered 
thumb-nail.  Not  lofty,  but  so  immense  that  our  Mulatto 
Shakespeare  wrote  of  it— 

''  Orizaba  out  a  slice 
From  the  mantle  o{  bis  snoi/^s. 
And  it  was  found  more  than  sufficient 
To  cover  Popocatapettl  from  his  head  to  his  toes.'* 

Camara  snorted  as  though  doubtful  of  the  aSect  of  these 
verses,  which,  perhaps,  he  had  recollected  amiss.  He  snorted 
and  waited  until  Gelia  turned  her  face  again  towards  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  so  big  it  is,  but  what  of  the  waters  that 
descend  from  this  prodigious  mountain  ?  Are  not  those  that 
drink  of  them  without  exception  the  most  mis^able  men  on  the 
continent  ?  Cretins  and  idiots,  such  milksops  that  an  ass 
can  driye  them  ?  " 

After  that  he  spoke  of  a  storm  in  which  he  had  been  overtaken 
and  his  companion  killed  through  exposure ;  then  of  an  earth- 
quake in  which  he  had  lost  a  carpet-bag  containing  three  shirts 
and  some  personal  trinkets.  Then  he  explained  to  her  with 
unnecessary  detail  the  mechanism  of  a  boiler ;  ''  above  there  is 
the  water  boiling  and  it  goes '  sz-zaz-zze ' ;  "  Camara  continued  to 
imitate  on  two  notes  the  noise  of  escaping  steam  for  quite  a 
while,  with  the  same  gusto  with  which  eluld^n  imitate  farmyard 
animals     ^'  And  bc^ow  there  i#  th#  fiirAik«9  wd  Meiwthat  a^ain 
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there  is  the  ash-pan,  and  the  furnace  drops  now  and  then  hot 
cinders  upon  the  ash-pan,  now  in  one  corner,  now  in  another ; 
they  are  reminders — *  I  am  here,  I  am  above  you  and  I  am  hot, 
very  hot,'  says  the  furnace  and  drops  cinders,  now  in  this  corner, 
now  in  that." 

"Yes,"  he  concluded,  "so  it  is.  We  are  the  idiots  of  His 
greatness  ;  we  must  obey  the  forms  which  the  Church  dictates, 
how  else  shall  He  write  great  signals  with  the  human  race  ?  " 

Such  was  the  creed  which  Camara  expounded  with  illustrations. 
The  root  idea  of  all  creeds  ran  in  it — that  religion  teaches  man 
to  do  God's  will  for  purposes  which  man  cannot  understand. 
That  such  purposes  have  man's  good  in  view,  his  happiness  and 
improvement,  is  an  addition  made  by  humanitarian  religions,  a 
help  to  waning  faith  in  a  utilitarian  age.  Camara  made  no  such 
addition,  he  bowed  before  a  duty  bared  alike  of  human  hope 
and  human  reason.  "  God's  will,  God's  will,  and  no  more 
words  !  "  he  once  said,  and  swept  important  papers  o£F  the 
Council  table  with  his  naked  sword,  breaking  up  a  meeting  of 
ministers  that  had  been  assembled  to  show  reason  for  restraining 
him. 

That  the  religion,  which  teaches  man  that  he  is  of  no  more 
significance  in  the  spiritual  world  than  is  the  ink  with  which  a 
man  signs  his  name,  inculcates  humility,  will  not  be  questioned, 
but  in  Camara's  mind  there  was  a  strain  of  aloofness  and  un- 
sociability which  taught  him  to  scorn  the  life  of  States  and  cities. 
This  quality  is  the  mental  excommunication  of  powerful,  half- 
educated  minds,  upon  which  it  commonly  breeds  the  character 
of  the  monk  or  the  hermit ;  but  Camara  had  abused  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  remorse  of  that  act  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  in  the  desert.  He  prowled  along  the  barren  boundaries 
of  civilisation,  too  great  to  be  called  a  pariah,  too  much  feared 
for  his  cunning  and  his  feats  of  strength.  With  a  sack  of  onions 
on  his  back  and  his  carbine  across  his  knees,  he  rode  upon  the 
hills  overlooking  Chihuahua  and  the  strains  of  music  floated 
past  him.  Carnival  was  being  buried  under  the  mulberry  trees. 
"  They  do  not  know  the  way,"  said  Camara,  and  conceived  the 
work  of  expiation.  He  gave  order  to  attack  the  town,  to  check 
the  senseless  merriment  under  the  mulberry  trees,  but,  while 
he  waited  for  evening,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  the  work  of  ex- 
piation rose  before  him,  ever  higher  and  higher,  like  a  thread 
of  incense  smoke ;  it  pulsed  before  h^m,  growing  and  growing  ; 
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it  embi'^koed  thousands  and  millions  of  souls  and  became  for  him 
the  enterprise  of  a  lifetime,  not  to  be  undertaken  at  haphazard. 
"What  use,"  thought  he,  "to  punish  these  confetti-throwing 
Chihuahuans,  while  so  many  pueblos  of  Mexico  and  the  Main 
continue  sacrilegiously  to  kick  up  their  heels  ?  "  He  ordered  his 
men  to  retreat. 

The  advance  of  railways  and  of  order  drove  Camara  from 
Mexico  across  the  Pacific,  but  the  work  of  expiation  was  il- 
logically  local  to  Central  America,  and,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
he  returned  to  a  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He 
mingled  in  afiFairs  and  found  himself,  first  the  butt,  and  then 
the  bogey,  of  a  frivolous  capital,  the  awkward  usher  of  an  unruly 
school,  the  catspaw  and,  at  last,  the  scapegoat  of  a  class  of  men 
less  daring  than  he.  He  bore  his  betrayers  no  ill-will;  with 
his  huge  figure  and  morose  gravity  he  knew  that  he  must  be 
hateful  to  those  who  loved  their  likes ;  he  counted  on  this  for 
his  power  and  would  have  been  displeased  if  he  had  not  known 
that  long  noses  were  made  at  him  behind  his  back.  He  looked 
at  human  nature  as  from  an  eminence.  He  was  cut  ofiF,  apart — 
the  chosen,  the  missionary,  the  scourge. 

So  it  was  that  the  religion  which  was  for  others  one  of  sub- 
mission and  humility  became  for  Camara  an  arrogant  and 
almost  godless  faith  ;  only  twice  Celia  heard  him  mention  "  my 
Great  Master,"  once  before  a  crime  in  which  was  a  strain  of 
nobility,  and  once  when  submitting  to  an  operation  on  a  sup- 
purated wound,  for  which  his  doctor  did  not  dare  to  allow  him 
an  anaesthetic.  She  never  saw  him  pray  but  in  a  set  form  of 
Latin  words  which  were  quite  incomprehensible  to  him. 

Very  strange  it  was  to  discover  in  Camara's  savage  regard  of 
life  the  graduation,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  patriotism,  which, 
with  him,  amounted  to  the  exemption  from  contempt  of  the 
habits,  the  lands,  the  language  and  the  peoples  that  he  had 
known  in  his  youth.  His  eyes  turned  naturally  to  the  West 
where,  though  he  never  formed  the  thought,  his  spirit  was  at 
home.  He  expressed  truculent  admiration  of  tlie  ways,  manners 
and  knowledge  of  the  Americans.  He  praised  the  "  remedios  " 
or  herb  medicines,  used  by  the  old  wives  of  the  villages  of  the 
Cauca  valley,  praised  the  wine  grown  in  certain  towns  on  the 
isthmus  and  asked  Celia  if  she  had  seen  anywhere  such  a  bird  of 
Paradise  as  that  which  inhabits  exclusively  the  forests  of  Guate- 
mala.    "  And  when  they  have  a  fiesta  what  solidity.    I  myself 
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have  with  an  up-country  judge  eatett  at  one  sitting  a  whdle 
Armadillo  cooked  with  frtiit-seed  sauce.  There  was  no  laughter 
and  no  talking  but  what  was  necessary.  We  sat  for  three  hours 
and  at  the  end  there  was  nothing  left  between  us  but  one  little 
case  containing  tooth-picks.  Consider  the  grandeur,  the  sen- 
sation of  such  a  meal !  We  had  the  persianas  closed,  for  the  sun 
was  like  a  curse,  and  the  garden  not  yet  grown  up.  Over  there," 
he  concluded,  "  great  things  are  yet  possible,  that  is  the  comer 
of  the  ash-pan  wherecinders  have  fallen  lately.  Qod  hovers  and 
is  present  with  these  poor  people." 

Once  he  spoke  of  the  New  Feudalism,  but  seemed  to  have  a 
limited  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  regarded 
them  as  the  cue  for  other  speakers. 

In  southern  latitudes  the  weather  improved  and  Camara  was 
able  to  pace  the  deck  supported  by  his  servants.  Games  were 
organised  for  his  amusement,  but  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
sack  race  and  retired  to  his  cabin  before  the  tug-of-war.  Sully, 
the  shrewdest  of  the  company,  succeeded  in  arousing  his  interest, 
intervening  in  a  lively  quarrel  between  a  German  marine  and  a 
ponderous  mulatto  that  bared  his  arms  to  show  wounds  inflicted 
in  the  Christian  war  of  which  he  was  fond  of  telling  the  most 
harrowing  stories.  "  I  will  not  haf  dat  story,"  said  the  marine, 
and  promptly  there  was  war.  Sully  took  upon  himself  to 
arrange  their  differences,  and  he  did  it  in  a  way  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  favour  with  Camara ;  he  had  the  two  men 
nailed  by  their  trousers  to  a  spar  and  left  them  to  fight  to  a 
finish.  The  German's  blood  ran  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  strange 
to  see  Camara  lift  his  head,  to  see  him  draw  near,  spreading  his 
shoulders  and  raising  his  great  mouth,  like  a  frog  before  a  sleeping 
fly.  The  Man  of  Blood  could  not  have  confessed  his  character 
more  naively,  and  Celia  turned  away  with  bitter  mortification. 
"  All  my  care,"  thought  she,  "  was  useless ;  it  was  only  this 
barbarity  that  could  give  him  life."  She  thanked  Sully  for 
his  entertainment  and  disliked  him  ever  after.  Camara,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  took  Sully  entirely 
under  his  protection,  made  him  sit  by  his  side  at  dinner  and 
gave  him  every  now  and  then  a  glass  of  his  own  special  port. 
Often  he  walk^  for  hours  with  him,  exhibiting  the  most  absurd 
concern  for  th6  little  engineer's  personal  appearance,  patting 
him  on  his  shoulder,  re-arranging  his  watch-chain  and  polishing 
the  buttons  of  his  tunic.     Within  a  week  of  landing  he  ob- 
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tained  from  General  Irigoyeti  an  independent  comttiattd  fdi*  his 
favourite,  and  Sully  outdid  all  expectations  in  the  execution  of 
his  mission. 

Sully,  indeed,  was  not  French,  but  Eranco-Siamese.  Only 
in  the  Orient  could  he  be  serious.  As  for  the  Western  World, 
he  had  long  ago  found  the  length  of  its  foot  and  he  Regarded 
it  as  his  playground,  which,  as  he  was  complete  master  of  a 
vei*y  useful  profession,  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  do.  It  would 
have  been  well,  however,  for  Sully,  if  he  could  have  remembered 
that,  even  in  the  plain-seeming  West,  a  clever  lad  may  run 
upon  quicksands  of  unexpected  astuteness.  Such  a  thought, 
however,  never  occurred  to  him ;  his  bro%vn  eyes  danced  and 
his  small  grimacing  features  twisted  under  his  big  pith  helmet ; 
he  signed  his  despatches  to  Camara  "  your  humble  and  ingenious 
servant  '*  and,  being  detached  after  the  occupation  against 
"  unconscionable  Carahu6,"  he  acted  so  in  that  prosperous 
town  as  to  give  to  Camara's  hated  name  the  appearance  of  very 
discriminative  malice.  He  cut  no  throats  and  attacked  no 
private  houses ;  only  he  ripped  and  twisted  at  the  streets,  tot© 
up  every  description  of  pipe  and  cable-track  and  handed  out 
gelignite  to  his  sappers  as  if  it  had  b^en  butter  likely  to  go 
rancid.  In  the  evening  he  got  into  a  new  uniform  and  invited 
the  fashionables  to  a  ball,  during  the  whole  course  of  which  he 
remained  in  the  verandah  mixing  cocktails  against  the  local 
commissary  of  police.  It  was  a  full  week  after  Sully  had  marched 
that  the  townspeople  learned  how  completely  they  were  undone  ; 
Sully  had  tapped  the  arteries  of  life ;  he  had  cut  the  root  and 
the  flower  withered ;  for  six  months  civil  life  was  impossible  in 
"  unconscionable  Carahu6,"  and  Sully,  reporting  progress  to 
his  chief,  enclosed  a  photograph  of  his  work  fit  to  make  a  towti 
surveyor's  bldod  run  backwards,  with  the  sight  of  distorted  gas 
mains,  leaning  lamp-standards  and  a  six-foot  brick-built  sewer 
generously  discharging  itself  upon  the  sidewalk — Sully's  idea  of 
a  joke.  "I  am  a  rapier,"  wrote  Sully,  "and  you  would  use 
me  as  a  bludgeon,  your  very  ingenious  servant." 

On  shipboard.  Sully  met  Camara's  deliberate  exhibitions  of 
liking  with  a  ridiculous  mimicry  of  coyness  and  a  succession  of 
little  bows  which  continued  after  Camara  had  passed  on  his  way  ; 
his  quick  brown  eyes  were  busy  all  about  the  big  figure  of  his 
patron,  sizing  up  his  good  fortune  and  what  it  might  lead  td. 
To  Celia  he  spoke  with  ingratiating  deference,  "  our  grandpapa,*' 
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and  a  trill  of  laughter,  *'  he  looks  to  have  had  an  angel  at  his 
council-board  this  morning ;  "  but  (Delia's  eyes  and  throat  were 
dry  with  jealousy :  **  he  always  looks  like  that  when  he  is  worst 
to  cross,"  she  said,  and  turning  away  she  shook  her  parasol  in  a 
frenzy  of  spite.  ''  Camara  shall  '  grandpapa '  him,"  she  said, 
'^  mean  rat,"  and  the  words  came  true  quicker  than  she  could 
have  guessed,  and  in  a  manner  she  little  expected.  Sure  enough 
Sully  was  the  first  victim  of  the  "  terror  "  which  marked  the 
zenith  of  Camara's  power  at  Guayota.  Sully  on  the  carpet. 
Sully  with  purple  cheeks  and  starting  eyes.  Sully  dashed  against 
the  wainscot  of  Camara's  great  reception-room,  and  the  little 
brown  hands,  that  were  so  quick  at  sketching,  moving  twitchily 
about  the  mouth,  of  all  this  Celia's  angry  words  were  prophetic, 
but  when  the  poor  rat  met  his  end,  and  the  frightened  secretaries 
moved  to  the  door,  lest  they  should  be  found  witnesses  of  the 
crime,  Celia  forgot  the  meanness  of  the  dead  man,  lifting  him 
this  way  and  that  to  give  him  air,  still  hoping  for  his  life. 

Such  was  the  end ;  but,  until  the  rat's  time  was  up,  Celia 
ridiculed  his  complexion  of  india-rubber  and  his  Oxford  manner, 
the  manner  of  one  too  clever  to  be  serious,  too  debonnaire  to  be 
moral,  and  his  attentions  to  herself,  though  paid  in  lively  vein, 
she  represented  as  indecorous  and  impertinent.  She  found  it 
impossible  to  embroil  him ;  Camara  only  regarded  her  with 
that  dunce  look,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  when 
occasions  of  policy  demanded,  or  turned  to  objurgate  his  Doctor 
on  his  treatment.  "  What,  friend,  will  you  pickle  me  with 
salts  of  silver,  you  that  are  guilty  of  a  diploma  of  Malaga  ?  " 
He  struck  his  finger  on  the  oflFending  prescription.  "  A  share  of 
my  pain  on  you,  that  care  nothing  if  my  blood  cake  in  my  veins 
like  so  much  chocolate,"  and,  could  that  unpleasant  event  have 
taken  place,  Camara  could  not  have  worn  more  plainly  the 
appearance  of  a  corpse  kept  alive  for  its  own  misery.  Of 
Camara's  health,  both  now  and  afterwards,  the  most  contra- 
dictory reports  were  given ;  he  was  a  man  who  had  lived  hard 
and  had  lived  well,  and  the  change  from  jerked  beef  and  sheep's 
head  of  his  American  wanderings  to  the  best  dinners  that  the 
restaurants  of  Paris  could  supply,  was  in  itself  a  danger  to  his 
health.  He  was,  moreover,  a  great  soaker  of  wine,  and  when 
things  went  well  with  him  his  joviality  turned  to  gluttony.  In 
Guayota,  after  his  elevation  to  the  Dictatorship,  his  daily  con- 
sumption of  nuts  alone  was  reckoned  by  the  bucketful,  and  the 
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taking  of  exercise  was  always  a  difficulty.  His  doctors  treated 
him  for  gout  and  biliousness,  and,  having  lowered  him,  were 
appalled  by  the  lethargy  of  the  heart.  Camara,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributed  his  suflFerings  to  poison  from  a  wild  cat  wound, 
and,  sometimes,  with  extraordinary  naivet6  asserted  that  the 
pain  over  his  heart,  at  least,  was  due  to  a  meal  which  he  had 
once  made  o£F  the  **  salada "  scavenger  fish  of  the  Orinoco. 
"  They  tasted  strongly  of  bitumen,"  said  he,  "  no  question  but 
they  were,  as  the  half  breeds  reported,  holy  fish,"  and  he  dropped 
his  great,  thin,  bony  hand,  that  was  covered  with  sham  jewellery, 
upon  his  sword-hilt  and  shook  his  head  in  a  brown  study  upon 
the  godless  days  that  had  preceded  his  call. 

The  Spanish  American  is  proverbially  careless  of  his  health 
until  too  late,  when  he  becomes  the  most  unpleasant  of  invalids, 
nervous  and  chatty  of  his  own  complaints,  the  garrulous  haunter 
of  spas  with  blue  funk  written  all  over  his  face.  With  Camara 
this  second  phase  was  never  reached ;  he  regarded  his  body 
as  a  cause  of  intimacy  with  his  fellow  men  and  therefore  spoke 
of  it  only  upon  compulsion.  The  doctor  with  the  diploma  of 
Malaga,  and  others  with  less  well  authenticated  credentials,  that 
followed  him,  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  answers 
to  important  questions  and  confessed  themselves  unable  properly 
to  diagnose  the  ailments  of  a  glum  and  sullen  dandy  that  would 
not  allow  a  sample  of  his  blood  to  be  drawn  or  a  frog  of  his  uniform 
to  be  undone.  Camara's  immense  strength  and  power  of  re- 
cuperation nonplussed  them  to  the  end,  and  he,  upon  his  side, 
regarded  the  medicals  with  distrust.  Without  their  knowledge, 
or  in  spite  of  their  orders,  he  doctored  himself  with  all  the  patent 
medicines  advertised  in  the  European  press,  and  it  became 
Celia's  chief  duty  to  confine  his  appetite  for  pills  and  capsules, 
which  he  was  used  to  devour  in  quantities  never  contemplated 
by  those  that  invented  or  compounded  them.  Upon  his  march 
through  the  Andes  after  the  evacaution  of  Guayota  he  had  an 
Indian  surreptitiously  packed  with  a  full  load  of  Owbridge's 
Lung  Tonic  and  was  for  ever  turning  in  his  saddle  upon  the 
steep  and  narrow  paths  of  the  Quebradas  :  '*  Donde  el  Indio  ? 
Donde  el  Indio  el  mas  guajK)  ?  "  **  Where  is  the  Indian  ? 
Where  is  that  strongest  Indian  ? "  And  the  thing  became 
ridiculous  for  its  contrast  of  secrecy  and  publicity,  all  the  long 
line  of  baggage-men  and  arrieros  (muleteers)  laughing  that  the 
fallen  dictator  feared  more  for  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  bottlea 
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of  nauseous  liquid,  than  for  the  wreck  of  a  goyemment  coming 
all  about  his  ears.  While  upon  shipboard  he  was  often  found 
poring  over  the  treatises  of  Hernandez,  seeking  in  the  pages  Qf 
that  justly  forgotten  monk  the  remedy  which  his  doctor  wa^  too 
contumacious  to  employ.  **  Have  I  the  constitution  of  a  pug- 
mill,"  he  asked,  "  that  he  throws  in  gritty  nitre  ?  "  and  became 
daily  a  more  dangerous  patient. 

Yet  with  all  his  dunce  intervals,  his  sickness,  his  distrust  and 
his  strange  fancies,  life  on  shipboard  was  well  for  Camara. 
This  was  the  halcyon  period,  by  whose  memory  he  attempted 
later  to  conjure  CeHa,  saying  of  it,  as  of  an  Arcadian  honeymoon, 
"  we  did  bill  and  coo."  Halcyon,  indeed,  the  time  was,  in  that 
the  slow  savage  fires  that  burned  within  him  yet  only  smouldered. 
"  In  part  I  am  already  dead,"  he  told  CeUa,  and  the  halcyon 
period  might  correspond  to  the  torpor  of  the  corpse,  grim  and 
barbarous  enough,  but  peace  itself  in  comparison  with  the  stu- 
pendous animation  of  the  spirit  which  spread  itself  over  Boliunbia 
in  the  months  succeeding  debarkation. 


CHAP.  IV  :  DON  SATURNINO  IRIGOYEN 

T?E  three  clays  of  debarkation  were  the  Is^t  of  the  Halcyon 
Period ;  the  pain  over  the  heart  prostrated  the  organiser  of 
the  expedition  and  the  work  of  landing  troops  and  guns  was 
superintended  by  his  Prussian  subordinate,  Von  Jiigel,  the 
same  that  afterwards  won  respect  as  the  last  commandiuit  of 
Guayota  that  could  call  his  soul  his  own.  The  sun  shone,  as  if  for 
the  last  time,  on  the  devoted  country.  All  day  the  boats  moved 
to  and  fro  upon  the  blue  water  and  at  evening  the  woods  behind 
the  shore  seemed  to  move  in  a  breeze  that  did  not  visit  the 
fleet.  Irigoyen's  signal  burned  on  the  side  of  Santa  Martha, 
yet  they  were  days  of  sultry  suspense,  \^dth  oozing  decks  and 
creaking  tackle,  the  shouting,  ill-smelling  troops  far  and  near 
upon  the  water. 

At  evening  on  the  third  day  sheet  lightning  appeared  in  the 
north  and  the  barometer  fell  fast.  Camara  talked  wath  Von 
Jiigel  and  the  captains  at  the  taSrail ;  they  pointed  to  colunms 
of  smoke  rising  far  inland  and  seemed  agitated  at  the  prospect 
of  war  made  upon  lines  other  than  those  laid  down  in  the  Geneva 
Convention ;  they  badgered  the  sulky  giant  for  a  pledge  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  his  irregulars. 

*'  It  is  too  soon,"  said  Camara,  and  had  himself  put  on  shore 
w^ith  Celia  and  seven  barrels  of  tin  crosses  that  he  had  brought 
from  Birmingham. 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  that  day.  **  It  is  too 
soon,"  words  wrung  from  him  by  sweating  officers,  jibbing 
before  the  gulfs  of  his  duplicity.  "It  is  too  soon,"  words  which 
might  be  called  historical,  governing,  as  they  did,  the  course 
and  the  nature  of  events  during  the  stirring  times  that  followed 
the  debarkation.  "  Too  soon,"  said  the  thoughtful  chief  and 
whistled  his  guerilleros  to  heel,  where  they  rode  like  a  party 
of  congressmen  out  for  a  picnic.  "  It  is  too  soon,"  the  words 
of  a  heavy  man  moimting  a  stair,  a  matter  over  which  there 
can  be  no  hurry,  so  only  the  steps  be  safe  ahead  and  safe  behind. 
"  It  is  too  soon,"  and  one  might  fancy  this  the  meaning  in 
Camara's  eye,  as  it  dwelt  upon  the  straight-sitting  European^ 
trotting  at  his  elbow  on  the  march  to  the  Magdc^Iena. 

The  passage  of  the  foreign  expedition  lay  over  the  passes 
of  Santa  Martha  where  the  rancheros  were  all  on  the  trek  and 
progress  was  impeded  by  a  vast  quantity  of  PAttle,  t)ie  wildest 
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and  the  homiest.  Such  was  the  scale  of  preparation  that,  had 
the  Guayotano  government  had  even  a  blind  agent  in  this  dis- 
trict, he  might  have  known  by  his  nose  alone  that  Revolution  was 
on  the  carpet.  Camara  rode  for  miles  with  a  scented  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hat,  and  at  night  he  had  a  fire  of  sweet  smelling 
wood  about  his  camp.  There  was  much  affectation  in  his 
manner  of  disgust  and  the  drjmess,  with  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  "  vivas  "  of  the  cattle-men  on  the  road,  let  them 
know  plainly  that  he,  Camara,  and  his  "  distinguidos  "  were 
not  to  be  confusad  with  the  vassals  of  the  New  Feudalism,  a 
distinction  which  he  managed  to  make  even  clearer  after  his 
meeting  with  Irigoyen. 

This  meeting  took  place  in  a  clearing  among  the  woods,  and 
was  intended  to  have  some  degree  of  scenic  effect.  Fires  were 
lit  and  guns  fired ;  the  cattle  and  their  masters  stood  at  gaze 
under  ths  edge  of  the  forest  upon  one  side,  while  the  foreign 
expedition  came  to  its  appointed  place  upon  the  other.  Only 
the  two  chiefs  and  their  servants  rode  out  under  the  blazing 
sun,  and  it  added  to  the  strangeness  of  the  effect  that  neither 
of  the  two  principal  figures  could  remain  in  their  saddles  with- 
out assistance ;  Irigoyen  by  reason  of  his  extreme  corpulence 
was  obliged  to  be  held  in  his  seat  by  a  mounted  peone  at  either 
side,  and  Camara,  weakened  by  sickness,  suffered  his  horse  to 
be  led,  gripping  at  the  crupper  and  the  mane  for  support.  A 
titter  of  laughter  passed  through  the  forest  that  two  such  chiefs 
should  aspire  to  lead  a  nation  of  horsemen. 

At  twenty  paces  distance  the  parties  saluted  and  dismounted ; 
Camara  extended  his  hand ;  Irigoyen  put  it  by  and  embraced 
him  on  the  neck.  He  drew  back,  '*  Welcome,  Admiral,"  and 
waddled  at  him  once  more.  Camara  bore  it  for  a  while  and  then 
returned  his  pats  with  fists  doubled  so  that  Irigoyen  came  out 
from  under,  rubbing  ruefully  at  his  shoulders.  "  I  am  well 
pommelled,"  he  said  with  the  humour  of  one  great  enough  to 
enjoy  a  laugh  against  himself ;  then  he  bunched  his  face  to- 
gether, in  an  access  of  patriotic  annoyance,  **  Frenchified,"  he 
snorted,  "  Europeanised,  but  you  were  always  one  of  those 
that  greet  in  silence-and  grayer,  my  grave  Admiral,  grayer  than 
of  old !  "  he  spoke  to  a  servant  over  his  shoulder,  **  Can  it  be 
that  he  is  also  wiser  ?  " 

"  In  you.  General,  I  see  no  change,"  said  Camara,  and  there 
was   a  perfunctory  cringe   with   the  compliment.     To    those 
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who  knew  the  men,  it  was  plain  that  Gamara  had  sworn  the 
New  Fealty  for  himself  and  all  his  followers,  a  submission  that 
Celia  could  not  understand. 

Irigoyen  was  a  man  of  that  type  that  South  America  pro- 
duces in  great  profusion.  A  conjuror  pulls  rabbits  out  of  an 
empty  hat,  rabbits  and  rabbits,  till  you  ask  him  to  stop,  and 
the  wonder  is  where  they  come  from.  So  it  is  with  the  small 
states  of  the  Main  and  the  Isthmus,  governors  and  adminis- 
trators by  the  score,  and  nothing  for  them  to  administrate  but 
the  league  or  two  of  waste  estate  which  they  leave  in  no  better 
case  than  they  found  them.  They  are  a  mixture  of  place-hunter 
and  landlord  that,  by  making  complaint  in  clubs  and  smoking- 
rooms  and  places  of  public  resort,  would  add  one  cubit  to  their 
stature.  Out  there  over  the  leagues  of  waste  estate  a  callejon 
(unmetalled  road),  known  only  by  its  wire  fences,  leads  to  a 
low  brick  building,  surrounded  by  a  square  or  two  of  dried  up 
willow  monte  (plantation) ;  peones'  (Quarters  and  shearing  shed 
stand  at  the  back  and  the  intervening  space  is  littered  about 
with  sheep's  entrails,  haunted  with  unclean  flies  and  dogs  too 
lazy  to  scavenge  even  the  fringe  of  the  offal-heaps.  Such, 
with  variety  of  stink,  are  the  country  seats  of  this  abundant 
class  of  South  American  patrician  ;  "las  Delicias,"  **  Rocca- 
fuerte,"  '*  Rosa  del  Campo,"  are  their  pleasant-sounding  names, 
and  from  such  states  the  absentees  draw  the  funds  which  keep 
them  in  hot  chocolate  and  long  cigars,  deriding  the  measures  of 
the  government  in  some  popular  watering-place  on  the  coast. 
In  politics,  they  are  an  irreconcilable  opposition ;  upon  their 
properties,  they  are  a  varying  charge  which  those  who  pay  it 
regard  as  blackmail  rather  than  revenue  :  "  A  thousand  dollars 
or  I  will  come  down  myself  to  collect  it,"  and  the  capataz 
(overseer)  sells  his  oxen  from  the  plough  rather  than  risk  a  visita- 
tion by  the  owner.  Lastly,  to  the  surgical  profession,  they 
are  an  unfailing  source  of  income,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  member 
of  this  class  without  being  warned  of  his  approach  by  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  iodoform  that  precedes  him.  Such  are  the  vassals 
of  the  New  Feudalism. 

Of  this  class,  but  very  much  above  it,  was  General  Irigoyen, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  rusticated  beyond  dismal  swamps 
and  dark  forests  by  thoughtful  ministers  who  held  in  abhorrence 
the  crowd  of  colonels  without  regiments  and  captains  without 
companies,    that  were  wont  to  follow  the  stout  general  over 
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the  pavements  of  the  capital  city.  Irigoyen  waved  the  fringe 
of  his  ruana  in  the  direction  of  his  enemies.  "  A  government 
of  half-breeds,  I  tell  you  ;  a  city  of  Jews  and  Germans  !  "  But 
he  accepted  his  exile  philosophically  and  developed  strange 
notions  in  the  calm  of  his  northern  government.  He  appointed 
unto  himself  a  secretary  with  a  main-chance  eye ;  drew  about 
him  a  suite  of  poor  relations  and  fostered  the  many  valuable 
estates  that  belonged  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  bred 
horses  on  the  sandy  plains  and  adopted  the  national  customs 
and  manners,  nursing  his  influence  throughout  the  remote 
colonies  of  his  province ;  he  sucked  matte  from  a  bombilla  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  learned  to  eat  rice  soup  with  that  splash 
and  gobble,  truly  national,  which  seems  to  say,  "  we  have  enough 
of  it  to  spare,  moreover  it  is  beastly  stuff,  let  us  put  as  much  of 
it  as  we  can  into  our  neighbour's  eye."  His  naturally  ferocious 
address  and  his  hatred  of  Italian  immigrants  endeared  him  to 
the  rancheros  and  woodcutters  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  the  old  school  and  often  opened  his 
mouth  only  to  shut  it  again,  content  to  startle  his  entourage 
with  the  near  shave  of  a  reprimand.  His  manners  had  the 
abruptness  of  caprice  and  were  successful  with  men  and  women  ; 
finding  himself  one  morning  in  a  good  temper  he  seized  a  stray 
peone  by  the  ear.  "  Whose  beast  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  and,  being 
satisfied  that  the  man  was  feeling  for  his  sheai;h  knife,  cuffed 
him  twice  and  became  quite  absent-minded.  "  I  call  you 
Peter  Snubnose,"  he  said  after  a  while,  and  Peter  Snubnose 
gave  his  life  for  Greneral  Irigoyen  at  the  Battle  of  the  Ant-Hills, 
where  the  New  Feudalism  came  off  second-best.  On  another 
occasion,  Irigoyen  walked  fanning  himself  on  the  steep  street 
of  a  village  in  Santander  and  a  handsome  sulky  Indian  girl 
strolled  by,  followed  by  a  ricketty  child  of  three.  "  Hi,"  cried 
the  General  and  forgot  what  he  had  to  say.  The  sulky  Indian 
looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  bit  another  length  off  the 
sugar  cane  that  she  carried,  and  was  strolling  on,  when  Irigoyen 
remembered.  "  Hi,  there  !  Go  easy,  or  you'll  lose  your  little 
sister,"  he  cried,  and  the  Indian  girl  came  back  to  him  and 
put  her  hand  in  his  and  never  left  him.  After  his  lordly  manner 
of  treating  his  dependants,  Irigoyen  renamed  her  Juanita ;  he 
engaged  a  French  governess  to  pump  irregular  verbs  and  polite 
turns  of  speech  into  that  comely  sulky  head,  and  introduced 
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at  the  relations  that  existed  between  himself  and  Juana,  but 
Celia  good-naturedly  *'  took  it  as  read  *'  and  treated  the  girl 
kindly,  reckoning  that  she  would  have  run  straight  but  that 
so  powerful  a  hand  had  led  her  to  err, 

Irigoyen,  however,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  homely 
conquests  as  Juana  Sanchez  and  Peter  Snubnose.  He  aspired 
to  a  continental  title  and,  although  in  his  manifestoes  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  "  the  first  citizeii  of  the  republic,"  those  who  knew 
how  to  flatter  him  called  him  *'  the  first  gentleman  of  South 
America,"  iri  emulation  of  the  English  regent  whom  he,  in  many 
ways,  resembled.  "  I  am  above  fashion,"  he  said  to  Celia, 
*'  but  my  tailor  is  not,"  ^.nd,  indeed,  his  mufti  was  all  of  it  from 
Bond  Street ;  over  his  uniform  he  wore  an  embroidered  ruana 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  the  fittings  of  his  saddle,  bridle  and 
breaststrap  would  have  furnished  a  ducal  table  with  silver 
many  times  over ;  two  rings  of  the  same  metal  hung  from  his 
ears  over  his  fat  bull-neck.  In  all  things  he  studied  to  be  the 
magnificent  peone,  imitating  in  this  the  old  generals  dead  and 
gone  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  modern 
school  of  exact  commands  and  accurate  manoeuvres.  His  dis- 
positiops  for  battle  were  the  despair  of  foreign  tacticians,  but 
he  enjoyed  with  his  men  the  popularity  of  South  American 
"  de  sangre  puro,"  and  they  went  up  through  the  country  before 
him  with  no  mo^e  order  in  their  ranks  than  have  the  currants  in 
a  cake.  The  series  of  skirmishes  which  led  up  to  Biachuelo 
Ondo,  the  most  serious  battle  of  the  campaign,  originated  in 
this  hastiness  of  the  men  and  their  leader.  Irigoyen  blinked, 
looking  this  way  and  that,  anywhere  but  at  the  map  before  him, 
like  a  dog  with  an  unpleasant  piece  of  business  held  before  its 
nose,  and  Von  Jiigel,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  edit  the 
orders  of  this  thoughtless  colossus,  exposed  a  number  of  short- 
comings in  the  plan  of  action.  Irigoyen  with  an  ill  grace  took 
the  compasses ;  absent-mindedly  he  dipped  them  in  the  ink. 
Impossible  to  write  with  such  a  tool,  he  fell  back  on  heavy 
petulance.  *'  A  la  gran  puta !  "  he  cried,  *'  two  leagues  an 
hour  and  we  are  all  maize  fed !  Are  we  then  stuck  in  a  pun- 
tana  ?  "  (swamp).  He  rose  to  his  feet.  *'  Sit  back  the  Gringos 
if  they  will,  as  for  us  Vamos  ;  "  and  his  relatives  and  hangers-on 
took  up  the  cry  without  the  tent;  Irigoyen  waddled  to  the 
door  with  his  ncado  (native  saddle)  on  his  shoulder,  dragging 
bis^  blankets ;  the  camp  was  ux  aa   uproar ;  *t  Vamos "  oriad 
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the  troops  and  rushed,  shouting,  through  the  ford  of  the  Ria- 
chuelo,  so  that  the  **  Vamos  of  Irigoyen  "  became  proverbial  with 
both  his  friends  and  enemies,  signifying  heedless  attack  and 
defiant  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  South  American  Trooper. 
In  this  battle  of  Riachuelo  Ondo,  General  Irigoyen  got  his 
right  wing  hemmed  in  between  impassable  lagunas,  discovered 
a  river  where  there  should  have  been  a  "  row  of  little  eminences," 
and  lost  his  **  division  de  retagardia  "  (rearguard)  behind  what 
was  supposed,  from  his  prickly  sketch  of  it,  to  have  been  a  furze- 
bush.  None  the  less,  he  came  out  on  top,  rounded  up  Ramon 
Latorre's  army  and  "  after  forty-eight  hours  in  the  saddle,  got 
down  to  have  a  sneeze."  He  could  do  as  he  liked,  the  florid 
victor,  and,  having  accounted  for  his  rearguard  lost  behind  an 
illegible  word,  he  reported  to  those  whom  it  interested  what  a 
fine  fit  he  had  of  sneezing.  His  eccentricities  invited  ridicule, 
and  no  man  more  than  he  enjoyed  having  his  leg  respectfully 
pulled ;  only,  when  he  spoke  of  politics,  his  eyes  became  sharp 
and  beady,  betraying  the  "partidario,"  long  buttered  and 
fried  in  his  ^evances.  "  Rogues,  they  have  exiled  my  only 
son,"  he  said  to  a  stranger  who  visited  him  about  this  time. 
**  Your  only  son  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  and  allowed  his  eyes  to 
travel  over  youths  of  all  ages  standing  about,  marked  with  the 
Irigoyen  eyes  and  nose.  "  My  only  legitimate  son,"  Irigoyen 
corrected  himself,  and  puflFed  his  cheeks  out,  scowling  in  another 
direction,  lest  the  point  of  the  joke  should  tickle  through  his 
indignation. 

Irigoyen's  northern  government  town,  San  Miguel  de  los 
Andes,  was  a  hamlet  of  grass  huts,  ruled  with  straight  lines 
of  pepper  trees,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  he  had  raised  a  palace 
of  white  stone  cut  from  quarries  in  the  Cordillera,  eighteen 
leagues  distant.  Here  he  kept  open  house,  to  the  sorrow  of  his 
secretary  with  the  main-chance  eye ;  hither  came  the  officers 
of  the  garrison,  the  provincial  constabulary  and  the  multitudes 
of  malcontents  that  held  office  in  the  Irigoyen  household ;  they 
imitated  the  gait  and  tricks  of  their  master,  kicking  their 
toes  up  forward,  bunching  their  ruanas  before  them,  scowling, 
chewing,  shaking  their  heads,  and  the  tails  of  their  scabbards 
trickled  after  them  over  the  pavement  and  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  New  Feudalism,  where  they  lifted  their  voices  to 
denounce  the  incompetence  and  stupidity  of  the  "  Octobri^t " ! 
Party. 
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The  outbreak  of  Revolution  was  signalised,  at  San  Miguel, 
with  a  coming  and  going  continual,  and  the  roar  of  quarrelsome 
voices  in  the  white  palace  was  likened  to  the  croaking  of  frogs 
on  the  plains  at  the  rainy  season ;  apt  enough  the  comparison 
seeing  that  the  Irigoyen  following  suffered  to  a  man  from  con- 
genital squeakiness.  The  thing  became  a  scandal,  but  the 
riot  died  when  Irigoyen  thumped  the  table.  "  Quiet,  you 
niggers,  que  barbaridad !  "  and  it  seemed  that  he  would  rate 
his  followers  for  their  country  manners,  but  he  only  obtained 
silence  that  the  company  might  hear  him  scrape  his  fat  shiny 
neck  with  a  coffee  si)oon.  "  What  were  we  saying  ?  "  he  asked 
his  neighbour  and  the  tumult  rose  as  before. 

Such  a  man  was  General  Irigoyen,  promulgator  of  the  Pro- 
gramme of  October ;  all  the  faults  he  had  of  a  patriarch  out 
at  grass,  and  yet  the  very  waste  of  his  great  qualities  made  for 
him  a  halo  before  which  men  bowed  the  knee.  He  and  Gamara 
for  instance,  meeting  like  two  bloated  bellicose  spiders  in  a 
narrow  box,  the  stem  industrious  visionary  and  this  blot  of 
hazy  pretensions,  and  yet  Gamara  bowed  the  knee,  because 
Irigoyen  was  too  big,  because  he  was  too  stupid,  because  he 
was  too  powerful,  in  a  Word,  because  it  was  "  too  soon."  Of  his 
fine  courtesy  and  his  knowledge  of  men,  Gamara  made  a  bridge 
over  the  vast  antithesis  of  their  characters ;  with  the  same  grave 
unconcern,  which  he  had  devoted  formerly  to  smart  toilets 
at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  he  fingered  the  reptiles  figured  in  gold 
thread  on  the  rawhide  of  Irigoyen's  saddle.  "  What  says  the 
scorpion  ?  "  he  asked,  *'  I  have  stung  the  devil  with  impunity — 
Is  that  the  boast  of  your  family.  General  ?  We  have  then 
little  to  fear  from  the  powers  of  evil." 

"  At  our  age  there  are  other  enemies,"  answered  Irigoyen, 
and  shook  his  fat  cheeks  well  pleased. 

So  they  observed  the  comities.  In  the  palace  of  New  Feudal- 
ism they  raised  their  drinking  horns  (to  your  health  brother) ; 
'*  a  su  salut  hermano,  viva  la  Iglesia !  " ;  '^  A  su  salut  hermano, 
viva  la  America !  "  Each  paid  his  homage  to  the  other's  hope 
and  the  insurgents  swung  their  hats  in  the  corridor.  ''  Viva 
la  America!  Viva  la  America,"  so  that  Gelia  held  her  head 
away  white  and  sick  with  the  odour  of  antiseptics  which  the 
stamping  of  the  New  Feudalism  spread  upon  all  sides  of 
her. 

To  his  **  only  legitimate  son,"  Irigoyen  wrote  of  the  meet- 
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ing  r  **  We  met  as  we  have  always  met,  to  over-reach  each  other ; 
alas,  that  I  should  be  still  among  the  wolves  at  sixty-two ; " 
but,  in  spite  of  these  misgivings,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  satis- 
fied by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  men  and  the  reluctant  conviviality 
of  his  strange  ally. 


CHAI*.  V  :  Tltte  CtHsfi  OF  GOD 

Of  Irigoyen's  capacity  as  a  general  there  have  beeii  tnany 
critics.    Some  of  these  find  fault  with  his  disregard  of  sub- 
ordinate rank,   some  with  his  limited  understanding  of  the 
security  to  be  derived  from  efficient  outposts.    But  all  con- 
cur in  accusing  him  of  ovfermarching  and  underfeeding  his 
troops.    Certainly  the  army,  with  which  he  arrived  upon  the 
high  plateaux  before  Guayotd,  justified  the  sajdng  that  it  was 
dead  if  it  had  the  sense  to  lie  down.    Irigoyen,  himself,  wrote  of 
it  in  retrospect:  "It  was  a  company  of  scarecrows,  the  Curse 
of  God  rested  upon  our  march."    Yet  the  Curse  of  God  rested 
not  upon  the  march,  but  on  one  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  rest- 
less spirits  that  urged  it  on,  if  indeed  the  Curse  of  Grod  can  rest 
on  any  living  thing.    The  leaders  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
Irigoyen  with  Von  Jiigel,  Cramagahue  with  Camara ;  and  the 
followers   of   one  leader  might  gorge  themselves  whilst  those 
of  another  ate  roots  and  nuts.    Irigoyen  was  perhaps  the  least 
to  blame.    At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  assembled  notables,  during  the  course  of  which  he  got 
very  angry  for  no  obvious  reason.    He  gave  them  an  exhorta-, 
tion  to  make  common  cause  and,  from  what  little  could  be  dis- 
tinguished of  his  set  oratory,  it  seemed  that  he  claimed  no 
more  than  the  authority  of  a  father  among  his  family.    It  was 
only  when  he  lost  his   self-control  that  his  meaning   became 
clear.     "  On  a  job  like  this,"  said  he,  "  one  man  can  foul  the 
water  of  a  thousand.    I  promise  you  bread  and  garlic,  if  you 
can't  manage  upon  that,  why,  stay  behind ; "  and  at  that  he 
fell  out  with  them  because  they  would  not  stay  behind,  and 
put  before  them  fairly  the  straits  to  which  they  must  be  re- 
duced in  following  him.    Yet,  in  spite  of  Irigoyen's  warning, 
his  loosely  co-ordinated  force  moved  through  the  forests  of  New 
Grenada  with  ever  recurring  jars  between  the  leaders  and  ever- 
increasing  hostility  between  its  elements. 

.  That  Camara  made  no  effort  to  abate  the  disorder  was  natural 
enough ;  it  suited  him  that,  at  this  juncture,  the  lead  should 
pass  to  Irigoyen's  hand,  for  Camara,  better  than  any  one,  though 
not  even  he  in  full,  knew  what  misery  the  passage  of  an  ill- 
disciplined  and  unsupported  force  must  inflict  upon  the  cities 
and  villages  traversed,  and  he  preferred  that  the  odium  should 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  rival  whom  later  he  might  wish  to 
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remove.  He  was  not,  however,  able  to  mystify  vCh  JiigeL 
That  excellent  soldier  slapped  his  heels  together  to  think ;  the 
Curse  of  the  Almighty  never  occurred  to  him,  but,  with  national 
thoroughness,  he  made  notes  of  all  he  saw,  from  which  he  was 
able,  in  the  following  year,  to  contribute  to  the  Deutsch  Militar 
Wochen-Blatt,  a  paper  "  On  the  in  light  lands  theory  and 
practice  of  homely  but  digestible  food  supply  providing."  By 
looking  through  a  dictionary  he  was  able  to  find  three  words 
in  his  native  tongue  to  express  what  we  have  been  put  to  it  to 
translate  in  sixteen,  but  the  paper  was  less  condensed  than  its 
title.  Its  gist  may  be  summarised  :  "  An  army  moves  on  its 
stomach,  therefore  that  which  moves  not  on  its  stomach  is  not 
an  army."  In  this  paper — "  Theory  and  practice  "  call  it  for 
short — Von  JUgel  defines  mobility,  proper  mobility  and  impro- 
per mobility  (for  he  is  an  obstinate  definition-monger),  and  he 
proves,  by  a  masterly  analysis,  that  improper  mobility  is  the 
first  symptom  of  dissolution  of  a  condemned  and  inmioral  army. 
But  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  "  is  less  interesting  for  its  pro- 
position, than  for  the  parenthetic  remarks  which  its  author 
allows  himself  on  the  principals  with  whom  his  South  American 
Expedition  brought  him  in  contact :  of  Cramagahue,  who  re- 
called a  whole  division  at  Puente  Guzmann  because  there  were 
monkeys  discernible  beyond  the  savanna,  he  writes  that  the 
man  understood  quarter  column  and  the  massing  of  artillery ; 
of  Plorian  O'Malley,  that  his  Celtic  origin  was  never  forgiven 
him  by  his  colleagues,  a  prejudice  that  largely  accounted,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Jiigel,  for  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  campaign ; 
of  Camara  he  writes,  "  When  met,  avoid  unless  it  be  on  German 
soil,  then  hale  before  the  Emperor."  With  Camara  he  had  high 
words,  and  it  was  repulsive  to  him  to  approach  his  nice  ears 
within  sound  of  Irigoyen  at  his  best,  and  Irigoyen  was  at  his 
best  during  the  whole  of  the  march  from  Santa  Martha.  Such 
encouragement  his  troops  had  never  known,  for  Irigoyen,  lean- 
ing over  one  side  of  his  saddle,  purple  in  the  face,  laid  his  tongue 
to  all  profanity  that  might  give  his  men  heart  to  march  the^ 
stage.  To  such  a  man  Von  Jiigel  reported  from  a  distance 
arguing  that  his  men  could  not  advance  until  their  field  ovens 
were  brought  forward,  until  this,  until  that.  "  March  and  be  d — d, 
to  you,"  shouted  Irigoyen ;  "  is  it  to  be  goose-step  all  the  way 
to  Guayota  ?  "  and,  being  propped  over  to  the  other  side  of  his 
saddle,  he  fixed  his  eyes  glassily  upon  a  passing  straggler.    **  Click- 
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clack,  click-clack,"  he  moved  his  jaw  in  time  to  the  straggler's 
lazy  feet,  and  all  his  men  fell  laughing  at  the  great  round  purple 
face  of  their  bully  general  and  the  straggler,  whose  weariness 
he  ridiculed,  click-clacking.  So  the  troops  marched  beside  him, 
full  of  good  humour  in  their  fatigue,  trudging  and  stumbling 
through  the  swamps  and  the  forests ;  but  it  was  only  round 
Irigoyen  that  there  was  any  good  humour  shown. 

At  Camara's  instigation  they  held  a  meeting,  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs  and  the  Kaiser's  military  men,  under  the  trellised 
verandah  of  a  boliche  (country  inn)  on  the  Antiochia  trail,  to 
settle  matters  and  arrive  at  an  understanding.  Camara  opened 
a  case  of  his  special  port  for  the  Council :  '*  It  must  be  as  the 
Emperor  wietes^"  said  he,  "  der  Kaiser  hoch  "  ;  he  smacked  his 
lips ;  '*  ja  gewiss,"  and  he  saluted,  standing  clumsily  at  atten- 
tion. He  was  very  particular  as  to  the  details  of  properly 
conducted  hostilities,  but,  while  he  kept  the  experts  instructing 
his  dulness.  Sully  stole  all  Irigoyen's  mules  and  transport 
material  and  swept  off  up  the  road  to  the  capital,  proving  con- 
clusively that  it  was  not  to  be  goose-step  all  the  way  to  Guayotd. 
Then  it  was  that  Von  JUgel  reported  to  Potsdam  that  the  general- 
ship of  the  campaign  was  "  chaos  propped  on  broken  promises," 
and  lost  his  temper,  as  only  one  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  "  Preussische  Militar  Geist "  knows  how.  He  put  his  horse  at 
Camara's  litter  (for  Camara  was  down  with  recurrent  fever), 
and  brought  up  over  the  prostrate  figure.  He  pulled  his  horse  on 
its  haunches  and  shoved  its  muzzle  within  three  inches  of  Camara's 
face.  Three  creases  in  either  cheek  and  all  his  gums  showing, 
he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  poured  a  fiood  of  invective  upon  the 
man  who  had  deceived  him.  He  thumped  his  chest  and  shook 
the  powder  from  his  yellow  cheeks.  "  I  carry  my  cane  to  hit,'* 
he  cried,  and  danced  his  horse  beside  the  ponderous  litter,  so 
that  St.  George  on  the  English  sovereign  might  have  been 
designed  from  him.  "  I  carry  my  cane  to  hit,"  and  under  the 
sish-sish  of  Von  Jiigel's  cane  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
remain  tranquil.  "  I  am  too  old  to  alter,"  said  Camara  once 
or  twice  and  then  heaved  up  suddenly  in  his  litter.  He  made 
with  his  head  one  or  two  of  those  sick  fawning  motions  that  are 
common  in  bad  fits  of  ague,  and  broke  into  a  stream  of  incoherent 
chatter,  throwing  his  arms  before  him  and  gnawing  with  his 
mouth  sideways  as  though  he  would  progress  upon  his  jaws 
**  Your  Emperor,  what  Emperor  ?  "  he  cried,  and  his   fingers 
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started  snapping  all  about  him  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
"  Yes,  he  shall  ha^  his  imperial  quid-pro-quo  and  his  little  Von 
Jiigel  back  that  he  shall  not  know  torn  a  parcel  of  sausages  ! 
Back  beast !  Back,  bear's  grease !  Come  you  between  my 
fingers  and  there  shall  be  scabs  on  every  comer !  And  see  to 
keeping  your  filthy  German  in  your  chest,  or  I  will  have  you 
a  throat  gargle  cut  from  the  barks  of  certain  trees  that  shall  give 
good  Catholic  pain  in  your  Lutheran  guts.  Drill  then  if  you 
can  for  your  one-armed  Hohenzollem — Anzen  Pflanzen  in 
dem  Ganzen,"  and  Camara  paused  in  his  terrific  velocity  of 
speech  to  chaunt  in  mockery  the  song  of  the  raw  recruit,  yet 
continued  to  snap  his  fingers  and  by  some  means  to  gargle  in  his 
throat.  "  As  for  us,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  small-pox  and  revolver 
country  and.  Kaiser's  uniform  up  to  the  eyes,  but  you  shall 
have  your  face  on  one  side  for  this  day's  insolence."  He  con- 
tinued to  chatter  and  scream  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  back 
exhausted,  and  Oelia  who  rode  near  turned  her  head  away ;  it 
seemed  impossible  but  that  seven  men  had  been  shouting, 
laughing,  gargling  and  snapping  their  fingers  ;  nor  did  she  feel 
to  have  looked  at  Camara's  face  but  rather  at  the  face  of  some 
astral  body  momentarily  projected  from  the  sick  man  or  of  some 
protecting  devil  that  had  suddenly  materialised  to  take  for 
Camara  the  part  **  to  tear  a  cat  in."  That  was  the  impression 
produced  upon  all  present  by  the  quickness  and  volubility  of 
the  Admiral's  utterance  and,  even  more,  by  the  extraordinary 
number  of  noises  which  the  gnawing  mouth  and  flying  hands 
seemed  to  be  able  to  produce  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
For  hours  after  Camara  could  only  make  signs,  signs  for  water, 
signs  for  syrup.  He  journeyed  sullen  and  morose,  twitching 
now  and  then  every  part  of  his  great  body,  like  some  black 
viscous  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  going  slowly  oflF  the  boil. 
The  priests,  however,  were  busy  making  peace  and  at  the  next 
stage,  the  fever  being  abated,  Camara  mounted  his  horse  and 
accepted  a  reconciliation  with  his  enemy.  Von  Jiigel  rode 
ahead  and  the  monsignores  would  not  let  him  be ;  "  that  is 
his  manner,"  said  they,  "  you  know  what  the  common  folk  call 
him — ^Doctor  Gentle—Burgeon  Snap — all  manner.  Rne  weather 
this,  and  so  many  of  our  cloth  on  the  road."  So  Von 
Jiigel  wheeled  suddenly  about  at  the  gate  of  an  orange  quinta 
and  bowed  to  Camara  riding  through.  "  You  were  wrong," 
he  said,  **  and  I  was  wrong ;   let  no  hasty  words  of  ours  undo 
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the  work  ot  wiser  heads."  Oamam's  signet  ring  flashed  to  his 
waist,  he  made  with  his  head  a  slight  inolination,  the  bow  of  a 
great  statesmsa  chafed  by  the  all-veering  brutality  of  soldier- 
men,  and  passed  on  through.  Bnt  Ycm  Jiigel  remained  behind, 
reckoning  up  what  sort  of  a  man  was  this,  that  could  treat  so 
passingly  a  Reichs-Division-General  cheated  of  one-third  of  his 
command.  There  under  the  orange -trees  his  thoughts  shaped 
themselves  and  his  lips  moved  **  when  met  avoid  unless  it  be 
on  German  soil,  then  hide  before  the  Em|ieror." 

The  incident  was  closed  but  it  was  the  first  wrinkle  in  Von 
Jugel's  forehead.  His  piteous  cry  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  his 
Imperial  master :  "  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  these  fellows  with  a 
bootlace,''  and  he  became  a  confirmed  critic  of  South  American 
army  management.  He  got  his  knife  into  Camara  and  kept 
it  turning.  In  camp  and  battle  and  march  he  carried  his  cane, 
as  he  said,  to  hit,  ami  he  grew  more  and  more  sour  as  the  war 
developed.  Viol^it  anger  he  never  displayed  again  but  do^edly 
he  set  himself  against  Gamara  in  everything,  as  a  man  shouts 
upon  fin»t  losing  his  footing  in  a  ford  and  afterwards  keeps 
silence,  bending  all  his  strength  against  the  unknown  force  of 
the  current. 

In  this  particular  instance,  moreover.  Von  Jiigel  was  forced 
to  admit  that,  broken  promises  apart,  Camara  understood  the 
strategy  of  dash  and  knew  how  to  choose  a  capable  officer,  for 
Sully's  army  was  "  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night,"  going  up,  like  a  streak  of  dust,  through  the  foothills 
of  the  Andes.  *'  It  is  too  soon,"  Camara  had  said,  but  Sully  was 
nonetoo  soon ;  he  was  but  just  in  time  to  seize  the  passes  over  which 
the  Bolumbian  army  had  marched  at  the  first  alarm  of  war 
and  to  fortify  them  in  its  rear.  *'  It  was  a  bit  of  old  Siam," 
wrote  Sully,  and  dangled  his  legs  from  a  rock  at  the  top  of  the 
Paramillo  of  San  Teodor,  alluding  as  was  supposed  to  infinite 
mule-lather  and  infinite  man-lather  by  the  way,  and  coolies 
yelling  under  the  lash,  hauling  his  guns  up  the  quebradas.  *'  The 
way  we  draw  teak  in  Siam,"  wrote  Sully,  and  dangled  his  legs 
from  a  rock. 

The  ill-will  ent^tained  for  each  other  by  the  chiefis  of  the 
expedition  ooly  increased  as  they  af^roached  their  goal,  for 
liheir  path  lay  over  tlw  great  passes  and  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  men  made  them  even  less  amenable  than  formerly  to  the 
control  of  their  supmoxsi  so   that  those  who  felt  themselves 
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respondible  for  good  behaviour  were  ready  more  than  ever  to 
fall  out  with  each  other. 

At  Santiago  de  las  Sierras,  for  instance,  trouble  arose  from 
small  beginnings.  It  was  a  place  in  which  Camara  had  a  special 
interest,  for  it  was  here  that  Alvarez  overthrew  the  tribe  of  the 
Auhishiris  and  built  a  little  shrine  to  commemorate  his  victory, 
which  he  enriched  with  a  splinter  of  the  True  Cross  shaped  into 
the  image  of  St.  James.  Camara's  veneration  went  on  before 
him  towards  the  little  black  image  ;  he  regarded  his  journey  as  a 
pilgrimage.  The  little  pueblo  of  Santiago  hangs  on  the  flanks 
of  the  high  Andes,  deriving  what  prosperity  it  has  from  the 
necessity  which  all  travellers  for  the  capital  are  under  of  passing 
the  night  in  its  posada  (shelter  house).  The  leading  files  of 
the  revolutionary  army  came  on  it  at  unawares,  warned  only 
of  its  propinquity  by  the  mournful  ringing  of  a  chapel  bell 
around  a  bulge  of  the  great  screes.  The  leading  files  are  halted 
by  a  discreet  officer ;  ragged  and  hungry  the  army  perches 
in  hundreds  and  hundreds  more  upon  the  rocks  by  the  road- 
side, thinking  *'  what  can  they  give  us  to  eat  up  there  ?  "  and 
hear  only  the  ringing  bell.  Camara  goes  forward  as  a  pacifi- 
cator and,  from  the  village,  two  figures  come  down  to  meet 
him,  the  Jefe  Politico  (Chief  of  Police),  and  the  village  priest 
holding  in  one  hand  his  missal  and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a 
little  girl  of  three  years.  Camara  shakes  hands  with  the  Jefe 
and  gives  him  into  custody ;  he  takes  the  little  girl  into  his 
arms,  for  one  must  be  equal  to  all  emergencies  at  a  time  of  revolu- 
tion ;  he  holds  the  child  up  and  lets  her  pat  his  grim  old  face, 
running  her  taper  fingers  along  his  great  dew-laps  and  down 
to  the  gold  braid  of  his  collar ;  but  the  child  whimpers  in  the 
hands  of  a  nurse  so  tall  and  so  severe,  whereat  Camara  makes 
as  if  to  pitch  her  down  the  rocks,  but  checks  himself  in  time. 
"  Bid  her  pray  to  her  saint,"  he  commands  the  priest,  and,  at 
a  word  from  her  old  friend,  the  child  lifts  her  hands  above  her. 
"  Mother  of  heaven,"  she  cries  shrilly,  "  keep  mother's  washing 
safe  from  chewing  flocks,  keep  me  safe  from  vampire  bites  and 
from  rolling  rocks;  keep  me  from  the  hands  of  wicked  men 
and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,"  and  at  that  she  begins  to  cry 
again,  feeling,  perhaps,  how  piquant  is  that  request  from  one 
in  her  position.  So,  grunting  and  scowling,  Camara  puts  her 
down.  ''  That  was  well  done,"  says  he ;  then,  bending  like 
one  that  is  broken  in  two  with  years  of  benevolence,  he  lays  his 
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hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  priest.  He  speaks  slowly  and 
emphatically :  "  Into  the  hands  of  God  you  have  surrendered, 
padre,  whose  servant  I  am." 

A  quarter-master's  guard  goes  forward  to  take  possession  of 
the  place.    At  a  hundred  paces  distance  it  is  attacked  by  the 
regiment  of  the  village  dogs.    Small  and  large,  brown  and  black, 
the   quarter-master's    guard  shoots  down  those  dogs  to  save 
its  shins  and  the  shots  are  answered  from  beyond  the  village. 
It  appears  there  is  a  body  of  young  patriots  up  the  pass  calling 
themselves    "  los    veteranos   de   Ayacucho "    (the    veterans   of 
Ayacucho),  though  they  have  as  much  right  -to  the  designation 
veteranos  as  they  have  to  the  name   Ayacucho,  having  been 
born  not  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  the  famous  battlefield. 
The  "  veteranos  "  have  agreed  to  retire  at  the  instance  of  the 
Santiaguins,  but  hearing  shots,  supposed  themselves  at  liberty 
to  fire.     Such  is  the  explanation  given  and  accepted,  but  the 
troops  take  it  grimly.     All  night  there  is  sniping  and  shouting, 
and,  when  the  bugle  sounds  at  morning,  the  men  are  already 
far  from  their  quarters ;    the  pass  is  alive  with  musketry  and 
up  the  wide  gulch  of  it  the  irritated  army  of  Santa  Martha  and 
the  Veteranos  of  Ayacucho  contend  in  irregular  combat,  \vith 
their  rifles  beneath  them,  stalking  each  other  on  their  stomachs 
over  the  mauve  and  orange  convolvulus  that  blossom  for  one 
week  in  the  year  in  these  high  valleys  of  the  Andes.     Down 
in  the  streets  of  the  doomed  village,  Irigoyen  walks  to  and  fro  ; 
stertorous  with  rage,  he  kicks  the  Germans  snoring  in  the  sun. 
"  Why  did  you  serve  them  out  cartridge  ?  "  he  asks  the   reg- 
mental  officers,  and  learns  that  the  men  broke  open  the  ammu- 
nition chests.     Later  he  takes  it  philosophicaljy.      *'  My  friends, 
Alessandro,  Tiburcio,  and  Pedro,"  says  he,  and  throws  up  one 
hand,  as  much  as  to  say  they  would  not  be  his  friends  if  they 
were   not   so.     Camara   makes   no    inquiries.     He   hears   Mass 
in  the  little  chapel,  where  an  immense  number  of  candles  are  lit 
before  the  little  black  image  of  St.  James,  and  the  choir  chaunts 
demurely,  hoping  to  propitiate  the  great  votary  that  bends  before 
the  communion  rail  with  his  arm,  covered  in  gold  braid,  crooked 
before  his  face  and  his  forehead  shining  with  holy  water.     "  Kyrie 
Eleison,   Christe  Eleison,"   but  the    hills    resound    with   rifle- 
cracks,  and  the  troops,  returning  by  twos  and  threes  in  the 
evening,  look  to  be  anything  but  Christian.     Each  of  them  has  a 
load  of  Jaretsv  root  upon  his  back  and  there  is  no  stopping  them  ; 
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dimly,  uith  a  view  to  warmth  in  the  coming  night,  they  light 
great  heaps  of  the  root  among  the  wooden  houses ;  they  are 
dog-tired  and  no  wonder,  so  the  risky  illumination  proceeds 
untended.  A  great  stack  oi  alfalfa  that  has  been  brought  up 
for  the  mules  takes  light,  and  Camara  takes  measures  personally 
to  check  the  danger,  but,  while  his  men  stamp  among  the  sparks, 
house  after  house  goes  up  in  flames,  burning  as  if  they  had  been 
built  for  that.  There  is  no  water  and  no  labour.  Salvage  is 
impossible.  Only,  the  men  must  be  moved,  if  one  would  not 
have  one's  army  incinerated  in  its  repose.  Irigoyen  has  the 
mules  driven  through  the  bivouacs,  reckoning  a  rude  awakening 
for  the  men  better  than  that  they  should  bum  all  together, 
wrapped  up  in  their  ponchos.  So  he  has  them  on  their  feet 
again  and  by  morning  the  army  is  far  on  its  way,  scorched  out 
from  its  quarters,  carrying  the  memory  of  something  worse 
than  a  night-mare.  Ruefully  the  troops  move  along  grumbling 
like  children  that  cannot  find  words  for  their  defence,  though 
indeed  there  is  this  defence,  that  these  poor  men  are  units  that 
obey  a  law  and  the  law  is  that  where  natiue  shows  herself  a 
lean  and  stingy  mother,  there  her  children  must  needs  make 
matters  worse  by  quarrelling  among  themselves.  There  is  no 
food  and  no  water,  no  comfort  or  warmth,  only  the  extremes 
of  hot  and  cold,  and,  in  the  high  air,  the  skin  is  dry  and  brittle. 
Puna,  the  peculiar  mountain  sickness  of  the  Andes,  presses 
like  an  iron  hand  on  the  heads  of  these  unfortunates  and  the 
glare  of  the  sun  raises  blisters  on  their  faces ;  the  quality  of 
the  air  is  such  that  water  cannot  mantle  to  the  eye,  yet  the 
nose  runs  perpetually.  There  are  a  hundred  discomforts  and 
therefore  this  inexorable  law  comes  into  play,  that  man  in 
his  misery  must  fose  his  humanity  and  quarrels  cannot  cease, 
but  run  to  bloodshed,  just  as  in  the  intense  drought  of  the  high 
air  wounds  will  not  heal  and  the  very  mules  go  to  work  with 
sores  upon  their  backs  of  three  years  standing.  Such  is  the 
defence  that  ''  Pedro,  Alessandro  and  Tiburcio,"  vaguely  appre- 
ciate, but  their  leaders  will  not  meet  or  speak,  each  shiE^en 
with  a  sudden  knowledge  of  the  crimes  to  which  they  stand 
committed,  taken  up  with  the  strength,  the  meanness  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  fiend  that  they  have  invoked  in  opening 
civil  war. 

Alone  of  all  the  leaders,  Camara  turned  his  mule  about  at 
the  summit  of  the  pass.    The  slanting  and  oomplioated  land- 
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scapes  of  the  Andes  were  all  about  him;  above  him  were  dis- 
torted crags,  red  and  green  and  black  ;  below  him  was  the  valley 
filled  with  filmy  mist,  aud,  from  the  mist  below  to  the  oraga 
above,  the  radiant  chain  mail  of  the  screes  ran  up  at  a  constant 
angle.  Half-way  down  that  shining  armour  of  the  hills  Camara 
fixed  his  eye  upon  a  black  blot  that  had  been  Santiago  de  las 
Sierras,  the  village  that  surrendered  into  the  hsmds  of  God, 
latest  witness  in  history  of  the  shame  of  armies. 

''  How  shall  I  obtain  absolution  for  this  ? "  said  Camara ; 
and  again,  riding  down  the  reverse  slope,  '^  Who  will  absolve 
me  for  this  ?  "  But  it  was  not  for  the  crime  of  destroying  the 
little  township  nor  for  the  leaving  its  few  score  inhabitants 
houseless  in  the  inhospitable  hills  that  Camara  asked  absolution ; 
as  for  that,  he  rode  with  his  lower  lip  forward,  doubtiug  how 
it  might  square  with  his  plans,  reckoning  that  the  fire  and  blood- 
shed was  come  '^  too  soon  "  ;  but  the  thought  that  gripped  him 
in  the  neck  dealt  with  the  little  black  image  of  St.  James.  That 
tiny  splinter  of  the  true  cross  had  been  rescued  from  the  flame, 
but  the  careless  fellows  that  attended  to  the  work  had  allowed 
one  bead  eye  to  become  displaced  and  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  recover  it  in  the  conflagration.  This  was  the  crime 
of  which  Camara  doubted  the  power  of  the  Church  to  absolve 
him,  and  those  who  knew  the  fears  of  eternal  wrath  that  kept 
the  stem  curmudgeon  steadfast  in  his  dreams  of  religious  con- 
quest, did  well  in  avoiding  him,  so  that  he  rode  alone  behind  the 
baggage  train,  looking  in  his  sulky  majesty  not  like  a  man, 
seeming  rather  to  be  the  spirit  of  those  glaciers  through  hose 
immense  moraines  the  army  wound  its  way.  ^  Had  Irigoyen  come 
upon  him  there  and  then,  he  might  have  known  for  certain  upon 
whom  indeed  rested  the  Curse  of  God* 
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A  JOUILNBY  through  the  Highlands  of  South  America  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  excite  the  admiration  and  disgust  of  the 
traveller.  There  is  much  to  see  and  much  to  suffer,  but,  by  the 
kindly  gift  of  selection  or  elimination,  memory  throws  off  the 
unpleasant  details,  the  fatigue,  the  bad  food  and  the  thirst,  and 
clings  only  to  the  vivid  and  gigantic  picture  of  the  land.  The 
Andes  have  no  parallel  upon  earth,  nor,  for  maintained  elevation, 
have  they 'any  competitor.  From  the  Lonkimai  leading  over 
into  Southern  Chili  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ibarra  Basin, 
the  passes  by  which  they  may  be  crossed  at  an  elevation  of 
less  than  12,000  feet  may  be  numbered  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  For  all  that,  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  are  not  continuous  ; 
they  stand  grouped  in  families,  and  one  must  suppose  that  the 
genius  which  created  the  range  moved  in  a  cycle  of  activities. 
In  Bolumbia  he  tried  his  prentice  hand  and  there  is  a  want  of 
concentration  in  the  wilderness  of  summits ;  in  Ecuador  he 
found  himself ;  he  put  up  his  masterpieces,  Antisana,  Cotopaxi, 
and  Chimborazo,  and  left  it  to  the  surveyors  and  mountaineers 
to  dispute  their  relative  dimensions,  content  himself  to  know 
that  each  one  showed  the  thing  of  which  he  was  capable.  South 
of  the  Line  he  rested  on  his  laurels  perhaps,  until,  stirred  by  the 
reproach  of  middle  age,  he  lifted  the  whole  of  habitable  Bolivia 
on  his  back,  caught  Lake  Titicaca  in  his  arms  and  created  Sorata 
and  Illimani  to  be  records  of  his  strength.  Here  again  there  is 
fatal  diffuseness.  Why  leave  the  Misti  a  cone  of  20,000  feet 
planted  in  the  plain  ^t  Arequipa  ?  Heap  it  upon  its  Southern 
rival,  the  Sajama,and  you  have  a  massif  more  than  can  be  done 
in  Asia.  **  In  vain,"  says  the  spirit,  "  what  is  done  is  done," 
and,  moving  south,  he  nurses  old  aspirations,  ponders  on  old 
mistakes,  writing  his  thoughts  in  snowy  ridges  and  desolate 
immensities  between.  La  Encantada  is  a  failure,  Copiapo  is  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  It  seems  that  the  great  spirit  will  cease  to 
create,  unavenged  upon  his  failures,  unfulfilling  the  promise 
of  his  birth,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  the  province  of  San  Juan  he 
puts  up  Mercedario,  huge  undulation,  house  of  avalanche  and 
glacier  scarped  sharply  to  the  east,  and,  within  sight  of  Merce- 
dario rises  the  superb  white  turban  of  Aconcagua,  the  triumph 
of   attained    experience   working   upon    energies    that   already 

approach  decay.    Acouoagua,  with  his   companions  Mercedario 
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to  the  north  and  Tupungato  to  the  south — ^Tupungato  seen  so 
pink  and  high  at  evening  from  the  polo  ground  of  Santiago  de 
Chili — ^these  three  are  the  greatest  creation  of  the  Andine  Genius, 
and  after  them  there  is  nothing ;  there  is  Maipu  and  then  the 
great  spirit  forgets  himself.  Extreme  old  age  loses  the  power 
of  self  criticism,  and  the  ranga  degeneratss  into  a  row  of  de- 
tached volcanic  cones,  allowing  the  forests  to  desecrate  its 
sanctuary  and  the  sheep  to  wander  upon  its  tame  undulations. 

Such  is  the  life  history  of  the  Andes,  and,  looking  upon  the 
scene  as  he  has  left  it,  one  sees  that  he  has  had  to  do  his  work  with 
poor  materials ;  granites  and  schists  there  are,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  rock  of  which  the  chain  is  composed  is  brittle,  soft 
and  friable,  and  from  that  rock  the  mountains  take  their  character. 
There  is  not,  in  the  whole  range,  one  sharp  separate  aiguille,  such 
as  Elburz  or  the  Matterhom,  and  for  a  good  reason,  for,  year 
by  year,  the  mountains  shed  their  heads  imperceptibly  into  the 
oceans  of  scree  that  surround  them;  they  lose  their  edge  and 
present  a  weathered  disreputable  appearance,  such  as  prompts 
the  observer  to  consider  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  that  threaten 
to  destroy  rather  than  the  stupendous  forces  of  nature  which 
gave  birth  to  the  scene  before  him.  And  yet,  for  all  that  they 
bear  their  doom  written  on  their  foreheads  and  scored  upon 
their  sides,  the  Andes  are  a  proud  and  exclusive  fraternity  and 
seek  in  no  manner  to  conciliate  mankind.  Man  lives  here  at 
his  peril  and  travels  at  his  utmost  inconvenience,  and  by  the 
time  he  has  crossed  the  Sierras  he  has  had  enough  of  the  mule 
track  and  the  mud  posada,  the  lost  arid  valleys  and  the  un- 
mapped spaces  of  the  hills  and  looks  forward  gratefully  to  what- 
ever may  await  him  in  the  plains. 

Some  such  exaltation  found  its  way  into  Camara's  heart ; 
his  hand  seemed  closing  upon  the  prize  and  he  issued  through 
the  Guayotano  Press  a  manifesto  that  might  almost  have  been 
dictated  by  the  everlasting  hills  themselves. 

"  Bolumbians,  I  have  come ;  Congress,  I  am  here.  Last 
night  I  laid  the  big  head  which  you  remember  upon  the  15 
dollar  poncho  of  the  Capataz  of  Paulo  Puro,  this  evening  I 
shall  sup  off  the  choklas  of  the  valley  of  Manseno,  of  famous 
succulence.  I  travel  by  easy  stages  for  I  have  come  to  remain 
with  you.  In  the  Government  of  President  Irigoyen  I  shall 
hold  the  portfolios  of  Justice  and  the  Interior ;  we  shall  have 
much  to  talk  of.    Not  of  the  past,  however,  that  I  have  for- 
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gotten ;  the  bitterness  of  exile  I  have  borne,  your  insults  I  have 
excused,  your  ingratitude  also,  for  such  are  the  injunctions 
of  the  Church ;  of  her  wrongs,  however,  I  am  mindful,  and  for 
her  future  most  solicitous.  Her  holy  orders  must  be  reinstated 
and  admitted  to  their  proper  place ;  their  property  must  be 
restored,  and  do  not  suppose  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
includes  only  plate  and  sconces,  the  title  deeds  of  forests  and 
orchards ;  the  property  of  the  Church  is  man's  conscience,  and 
this  must  be  scrupulously  preserved.  Therefore,  without  more 
words,  know  all  of  you  that  I  will  have  this  country  swept  so 
clean  of  heresy  that  it  shall  be  found  fit  to  be  the  first  step  of 
the  Pope's  throne  and  therein  shall  Bolumbia  find  much  glory 
and  I  myself  great  rest  and  peace. 

"  Given  this day  of at  my  camp  of  Las  Mantiocas, 

Almirante  Eustaquio  Estrada  de  la  Camara." 

Looking  back  on  this  "  pronunciamiento "  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  it  is  plain  that  its  author  underrated  the 
cost  of  his  policy ;  he  contemplated  the  use  of  milder  methods 
than  those  to  which  he  was  compelled  ultimately  to  resort,  and 
was  wont  to  break  out  darkly  upon  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of 
those  that  made  themselves  the  object  of  his  severities.  "  It 
is  not  in  the  exercise  of  power,"  said  he,  "  that  the  crimes  of 
state  are  committed ;  it  is  in  the  maintaining  and  propping 
of  that  power  that  one  meets  with  these  disagreeables."  And 
the  distinction  was  profound  enough,  but  Camara  was  the 
apostle  of  a  great  reaction  and  the  power  of  his  bigotry  could  only 
find  its  exercise  in  acts  of  violence  and  treachery.  He  walked 
at  noonday  in  the  shadow  of  a  grove  of  Paraiso  trees;  and  two 
priests  stood  among  his  men  and  horses  watching  his  long  blue 
shoulders  throw  off  the  dotty  shadows  of  the  grove  ;  they  knew 
that  he  was  in  a  mood  to  seek  a  sign  and  doubted  what  it  might 
be.  In  the  Sanjuan  or  **  Draught  Room  "  of  a  little  hacienda 
beyond  the  grove  sat  a  sentinel  eating  a  parti-coloured  pumpkin 
with  his  bayonet,  and  from  within  the  hacienda  Irigoyen  and 
his  staff  snored  gracelessly  at  their  siesta.  Camara  came  to 
sit  on  the  kerb  of  the  wall  and  asked  the  woman  to  draw  him 
water ;  the  slattern  pulled  the  rope,  and  the  bucket  came  up 
with  the  water  thick  and  red  with  mud.  ''  It  is  the  droughty 
Gaballero,"  said  the  woman,  but  to  Camara  it  looked  like  blood« 
He  had  had  his  sign.  He  was  impelled  towards  the  first  posi- 
tion in  the  State  by  distrust  for  those  who  stood  in  bis  way  i 
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he  chose  his  victims  from  among  his  own  allies  and  his  tools 
&om  their  dependants. 

Juanita  bore  with  Gelia  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  In 
traversing  the  tropical  forests  beyond  the  Sierras  she  was  good 
company.  She  picked  the  red  wax-like  flowers  that  hung 
upon  the  creepers  and  fixed  them  under  Gelia's  round  Spanish 
hat.  ''  It  is  Carmen,"  she  said  with  childish  glee,  and  the  musi- 
cians of  the  escort  struck  into  the  opera,  which  is  a  favourite 
on  the  Main,  until  Celia,  with  intent  to  wound,  changed  it  to 
La  Traviata.  She  found  it,  however,  impossible  to  offend 
Juanita.  ''  On  doit  vous  feliciter,  Madame,"  said  the  Indian 
girl  and  then  became  sulky,  for  this  was  one  of  those  polite 
turns  of  speech  which  her  governess  had  drilled  her  to,  nor 
could  Celia  learn  from  her  upon  what  score  she  should  receive 
congratulations,  though,  from  the  way  her  companion  eyed  her 
now  and  then  and  the  little  sighs  which  escaped  her,  she  guessed 
that  her  remark  had  reference  to  the  privileges  attaching  to  the 
married  state.  In  Spanish,  however,  Juanita  was  voluble 
enough ;  she  chattered  continually  of  Camara ;  she  had  the 
Don  upon  her  brain  and  could  not  leave  alone  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing. Her  inquisitiveness  had  always  a  scandalous  and  super- 
stitious tendency,  both  in  the  questions  asked  and  in  the  answers 
to  which  it  helped  itself,  and  Celia  had  pity  on  her  so  far  as  to 
induce  Camara  to  turn  her  round  three  times  in  a  state  ball  at 
Guayota,  whence  came  one  half  of  the  saying  that  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs  pooled  their  women  kind,  but  kept  their  armed 
followers  jealously  to  themselves — as  scathing  a  comment  as 
need  be  upon  the  manners  of  the  New  Feudalism.  *'  At  least," 
said  Juanita,  speaking  of  General  Irigoyen,  "  I  can  turn  Don 
Saturnino  round  my  wrist,  as  I  can  this  whip  thong."  and  the 
boast  was  not  without  foundation,  nor  without  fatal  result, 
for  as  often  as  they  met  they  quarrelled,  and  as  often  as  they 
quarrelled,  Irigoyen  rode  after  her  with  crestfallen  wrinkles  in 
his  brow.  Time  and  again  he  made  his  peace  with  her,  granting 
three  times  the  concession  that  had  originally  been  demanded 
of  him,  and,  at  last,  he  kept  an  appointment  with  his  mistress  that 
put  him  fatally  within  the  power  of  his  enemy.  Irigoyen  would 
never  admit  the  treachery  which  caused  his  downfall,  though 
indeed,  the  evidence  was  dear  enough,  and  Celia,  hearing  of 
the  slaughter  that  had  overtaken  his  adherents  at  the  Battle 
pf  the  Ant-JIiUs,  repented  the  contempt  she  had  shown  him. 
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"  Bellona's  Butler,"  she  called  him,  and  at  another  time,  "  Gala- 
had Grampus,  Esq.,"  but  she  found  him  unsnubable  by  woman, 
as  must  be,  she  reflected,  the  keeper  of  a  harem  in  a  land  calling 
itself  free.  Yet,  however  this  might  be,  Bellona's  Butler  showed 
true  chivalry  towards  his  faithless,  penitent  Indian  girl,  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  lunge  upon  an  ant-heap  whilst  Camara's  assas- 
sins rode  around  him  cutting  his  friends  to  pieces,  and  only  when 
Juanita  died  in  his  arms  of  a  bullet  wound  did  he  turn  his  horse 
from  the  field  and  ride  as  never  rode  twenty  stone  before.  At 
the  last  parting  before  the  Battle  of  the  Ant  Heaps,  Celia  kissed 
Juanita  good-bye ;  Juanita  held  in  her  hand  the  fatal  assigna- 
tion dictated  to  her  by  CJamara.  "  Adieu,  Madame,"  she  said, 
"  on  doit  vous  feliciter,"  and  she  sulked  again,  but  at  last  the 
cause  of  her  congratulations  leaked  out.  '*  Your  husband,"  said 
she,  "  has  such  gratitude  for  those  who  serve  him ;  "  and  Juanita's 
simple  irony  first  shook  an  idol  in  Celia's  mind  that  had  stood 
since  she  bowed  to  the  domination  of  Camara's  character  in 
Paris. 

Thus  did  Camara  choose  his  victims  and  his  tools.  The 
feud  with  Irigoyen  was  a  heavy  one  and  was  conducted  with 
heavy  weapons,  to  be  so  lightly  decided  by  a  woman's  scrawl 
of  invitation.  The  two  men  met  on  the  polo-field  at  Guayota 
and  exchanged  their  maledictions,  each  accusing  the  other 
of  '*  el  myrmidonismo,"  a  word  coined  to  cover  the  policy  followed 
by  either  of  attaching  to  his  person  a  number  of  armed  sup- 
porters. They  met  at  the  council  board  and  no  business  could 
l30  done  for  the  cantankerous  attacks  of  the  minister  and  the 
alternating  thunder  and  dudgeon  of  the  President.  They  sat 
upon  wooden  thrones  in  the  Limpia  Botas,  and  the  negroes,  who 
imparted  a  polish  to  the  boots  of  these  rulers,  turned  their 
woolly  heads  gaping  at  the  interchange  of  shots  passing  above 
them. 

"  So  Admiral-Minister  you  come  to  have  your  boots  shone  ?  " 
**  It  is  but  civil  that,  seeing  the  world  is  at  my  feet." 
"  You  come  with  too  many,  man.     You  trouble  the  service 
of  the  shop." 

"  And  some  will  think  my  custom  worth  the  trouble,  man.'* 
And  this  last  word — ^man — "  hombre  "  in  Spanish — Camara  hurled 
at  Irigoyen  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult.  Irigoyen  chewed  his 
lips  and  fixed  his  peevish  eyes  upon  Camara,  whose  great  face 
swui^  to  and  fro  above  the  busy  hands  of  the  negro. 
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"  Out,  out,"  cried  Irigoyen,  "  will  you  fill  the  Limpia  Botas 
with  your  cut-throats  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  the  plaza,  too." 

''  Is  this  town  safe,  I  ask  ?  I  stop  to  light  a  cigar  in  the  Calle 
ileal  and  three  men  attack  me  with  unmistakable  patchouli. 
That  is  your  smell," 

''And  I  pause  in  the  Calle  Santander  to  knock  dirt  from 
my  foot  against  the  door  mat ;  it  is  iodoform  that  kills  me." 

*'  The  smell  of  the  New  Feudalism,"  cried  Irigoyen,  in  triumph. 

"  Then  Patchouli  fights  Iodoform." 

"  Rebel,"  shouted  the  outraged  President,  stung  suddenly 
beyond  endurance.  "  Caxias  there,  and  your  men,  fix  bayonets ! 
Clear  the  shop  !  " 

But  Camara  turned  upon  them  with  a  withering  apostrophe. 
"  O  party  of  three  negroes  and  one  Brazilian  Marquis,  two 
Caciques  that  shot  the  wife  of  the  Commissario  of  Goajira  in 
the  back,  and  one  Caraguin  water-carrier  that  sold  himself 
for  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  bad  orange.  Fix  bayonets  ?  Fix 
boat-hooks,  I  say,  and  haul  this  oflFal  from  my  side !  " 

"  Insolent  Rebel,"  shouted  Irigoyen,  and  went  off  to  meet 
Juanita  at  a  place  where  Camara  might  safely  lay  hold  of  him. 

Along  the  wide  streets  of  the  capital  Camara  rode  with  his 
party.  He  overawed  the  President's  friends,  and  so  it  might 
have  ended.  But  Irigoyen  looked  from  the  window  of  his 
prison  upon  the  Sierras  and  sued  for  liberty.  It  was  granted 
to  him,  and  he  rode  out  upon  safe  conduct  with  his  friends, 
taking  his  leave  with  his  head  high  and  his  elbows  out,  and  a 
pomp  that  was  strange  to  witness  in  a  man  and  a  faction  dis- 
armed and  defeated  in  their  aims.  Camara  watched  the  cortege 
with  eyes  gone  rabid  in  permanence,  and  Sully,  at  a  street  corner, 
rapped  his  tight  breeches  with  his  cane.  "  Can  Thelanci6  Sully 
have  struck  so  nasty  a  snag  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
Bangkok  ?  "  he  asked  himself,  forecasting  from  Camara's  look  a 
picture  of  panic  in  a  narrow  way  and  a  stampede  of  the  swollen 
household  of  Irigoyen  to  whatever  cover  a  barren  country  might 
afford. 

Thus  early  in  his  tenure  of  office  did  Camara  depart  from 
the  calm  grandeur  outlined  in  his  pronunciamiento,  and  his  fits 
of  violence  repeated  themselves  with  increasing  terror  as  his 
star  came  on  the  ascendant.  They  must  be  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
carious state  of  his  health,  as  also  must  be  an  extraordinary 
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ability  for  hunting  hares  which  developed  during  the  last  phase 
of  his  greatness*  Such  a  hare  was  the  plot  for  his  own  assassina- 
tion, of  which  he  dictated  all  the  details  to  a  nervous  secretary 
whose  neck  got  twisted,  so  closely  did  the  ponderous  tread  of 
Camara  pass  to  and  fro  behind  his  chair.  The  nervous  secretary 
afterwards  made  public  his  belief  that  the  whole  thing  was  bogus, 
but  the  shots  were  indeed  fired  at  Camara's  carriage,  and  it  was 
made  the  excuse  for  strangling  three  distinguished  citizens  of 
Guayotd,  and  trussing  two  others  upon  muskets.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  been  some  shred  of  evidence ;  in  any  case,  it 
formed  the  subject  for  Camara's  broodings,  gazing  for  hours 
upon  the  little  crucifix  that  surmounted  his  inkstand,  while  his 
generals  failed  upon  all  sides  for  want  of  proper  support.  *'  So 
much  have  I  done,'*  said  Camara,  addressing  the  figure  on  the 
cross,  as  though  his  Saviour  were  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot.  "  So  much  have  I  done,  and  there  are  jret  found  men 
to  fire  on  my  horses  !  "  He  had  completely  the  power  of  deceiv- 
ing himself. 

A  mistake,  however,  of  greater  importance  was  the  coloured 
expedition  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Albuquerque.  There  were 
in  that  district  a  number  of  rich  "  estancieros  "  whom  Camara, 
arrogating  to  himself  the  knowledge  of  what  could  not  be  knox^Ti, 
accused  of  harbouring  some  remnants  of  the  New  Feudalism 
that  had  escaped  his  agents  at  the  Battle  of  the  Ant-Hills.  For 
his  purpose  Camara  selected  three  negroes,  Houter,  Touter, 
and  Jon,  whom  he  armed  with  instructions  to  search,  and  sup- 
ported with  400  mulattos  and  Indians.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion already  alluded  to  when  he  beat  down  the  protestations  of 
his  Council  announcing  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  these 
ruthless  half-breeds  should  be  armed  with  punitive  powers 
against  white  men.  The  black  trio  carried  orders  to  bum  and 
destroy  all  property  until  certain  characters,  named  in  theit 
instructions,  should  be  handed  over  to  them.  The  peculiar 
cruelty  of  the  case  caused  much  excitement,  but  it  was  useless 
for  representatives  from  the  punished  country  to  present  them- 
selves at  Guayotd,  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  conciliate 
Camara.  He  wanted  neither  their  assurances  nor  their  money ; 
he  wanted  those  men,  lately  his  allies,  now  his  enemies,  and  he 
Am^t^;  that  they  were  sheltered  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Albu- 
querque. How  he  knew  it  no  man  could  say,  unless  by  that 
mistaken  process,  akin  to  second-sight,  whidi  we  have  called 
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hare-hunting.  Happily  the  discipline  of  the  punitive  expedi- 
tion was  so  poor  that  it  did  little  more  than  break  open  the 
fondas  (country  stores),  and  wreck  the  tambos  (village  inns),  of 
the  district  against  which  it  was  directed ;  also  it  quartered 
itself  upon  an  Indian  village  which  it  would  have  done  much 
better  to  avoid.  One  of  the  black  trio  wrote  Camara  privately 
that  they  were  doing  little  good*,  and  the  expsdition  was  recalled 
in  time  enough  to  cover  Camara's  evacuation  of  Guayotd,  in 
time  also  to  spread  through  the  land  a  virulent  form  of  small- 
pox which  it  had  contracted  in  its  wanderings. 

One  more  instance  of  Camara's  hare-hunting  must  be  given, 
if  only  as  an  example  of  the  dangers  to  which  those  subjtct 
themselves  who  meddle  in  affairs  that  do  not  concern  them. 
Camara's  relations  with  neighbouring  states  were  not  friendly 
and,  with  one  neighbour  in  particular,  he  was  for  some  weeks  on 
the  verge  of  war.  Now  the  Yankees  are  an  enterprising  race 
and  see  their  way  to  making  dollars  out  of  other  people's  troubles, 
and  it  was  set  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Rameses  Reachmedown, 
late  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  that  he  left  Galveston  in  a  hurry  without 
talking  much  in  the  saloons  of  that  place  of  what  he  intended 
to  do.  What  he  did  do  was  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world ; 
he  presented  himself  outside  the  Camarist  lines,  without  a  pass- 
port, armed,  and  carrying  money.  He  asked  to  see  the  boss  and 
treated  the  barriers  which  divided  liim  from  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Dictator  himself  as  so  many  empty  formalities,  which 
a  real  live  conce'ssion-hunter  is  able  to  level  by  the  mere  force  of 
personal  magnetism.  "  Do  it  now,"  says  Mr.  Peter  Keary, 
and  Captain  Rameses  Reachmedown  did  both  now  and  after- 
wards many  things  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have 
done  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country.  He  talked 
loudly  of  "  Mr.  Camara's  sorter  kinder  jam-taking  pro-pensities," 
and  attempted  ta  pass  coin  upon  the  Dictator's  servants  ;  which 
things,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  head  of  the  State,  Captain 
Ramases  Reachmedown  was  clapped  into  the  ^Commissaria, 
where  he  was  fain  to  pick  old  corncobs  out  of  the  spittoons 
for  his  luncheon.  Within  the  Commissaria  Captain  Reachme- 
down had  leisure  to  cultivate  the  Roosevelt  smile  and  to  regret 
the  strenuous  life  that  was  now  denied  to  him ;  within  his 
cabinet  Camara  regarded  darkly  the  little  crucifix  that  was  the 
lid  of  his  inkstand,  drawing  from  it  strange  certainties  concern- 
ing his  uninvited  guests. 
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The  wished-for  interview  took  place  at  last.  The  hopeful 
Galvestonian  had  a  bad  cold  and  a  worse  interpreter,  but  he 
looked  upon  the  mountainous  blue  uniform  before  him  and 
the  great  head  offensively  pomaded,  as  so  much  gross  material 
to  be  wrought  upon  to  a  convenient  degree  of  malleability  by 
snap,  push  and  bounce,  according  to  the  maxims  of  Mr.  Peter 
Keary. 

"  See  here,"  said  he  plaintively,  extending  his  hand  towards 
the  Dictator,  who  sat  with  his  kaees  apart  and  his  sword,  silk 
handkerchief  and  great  gold-laced  hat  upon  the  table  beside 
him.  "  See  here,  Mr.  President,  I  ain't  been  yankin'  no  hokey- 
pokey  cart  about  your  country ;  I  ain*t  no  Guy  Fawkes,  nor 
one  of  his  gee-whizzers ;  nor  I  ain't  come  to  smell  no  rats  in 
your  big  pol-i-tee.  That's  all  according,  Pres.  But  now  come 
slick  into  business."  He  waited  while  his  words  were  put  before 
Gamara,  who  looked  at  him  one  moment  and  then  away,  as 
one  does  with  some  strange  bird,  fearing  that  too  obvious  atten- 
tion may  cause  it  to  take  flight.  "  Now  look  here,  Pres."  con- 
tinued the  captain,  "you're  a  man  with  a  big  future,  what 
the  folks  at  home  can't  afford  to  miss  mesh  with.  I  like  you.  We 
fit,  Pres.  I'm  straight ;  you're  straight.  I'm  a  sea-captain ; 
you're  an  Admiral.  I  fit  up  a  gun-boat,  mounting  such  tubes 
as  you  shall  specify ;  you  put  your  name  to  Letters  of  Marque. 
Savvy  ?  " 

But  such  cajolerie  was  not  of  the  sort  to  conciliate  Camara, 
nor  did  it  melt  the  iron  reserve  of  that  man  of  ceremony  when 
Captain  Rameses  Beachmedown  addressed  him  as  *'  Old  Hoss  " 
and  invited  him  to  "shake."  The  captain  was  told  by  one 
of  the  judges  that  his  accomplices  had  been  taken  in  Girardot 
and  was  invited  to  confess.  He  was  removed  to  a  worse  place 
than  he  came  from,  and,  when  next  he  came  up  for  examina- 
tion, the  unfortunate  man  had  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  through 
rubbing,  as  he  said  "  to  keep  the  blame  fleas  out."  He  refused, 
however,  to  give  any  account  of  himself  other  than  the  true  one 
or  to  make  any  other  than  his  original  proposition ;  he  had  his 
pluck  and  his  dignity,  but  he  could  know  nothing  of  the  fixed 
distrust  of  all  foreigners  that  was  a  part  of  Camara's  character. 
*'  See  here,"  said  he,  but  he  always  sneezed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Camara's  cabinet,  that  was  doctored  with  lavender  to  hide  its 
closeness,  and  he  could  not  bring  home  to  his  judges  what  it 
was  to  be  a  free-bom  American  citizen  on  the  make.    The  story 
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of  these  examinations  is  the  story  of  a  stone  in  the  jaws  of  a 
crusher :  the  jaws  close  and  the  stone  splits,  they  open  and  the 
stone  slips  in  still  further,  to  be  split  again  by  the  ruthless  machin- 
ery. The  last  recorded  saying  of  the  prisoner  was  to  the  effect 
that  *'  they  were  darned  sudden  on  pressmen  in  this  country," 
so  little  did  he  understand  the  quandary  into  which  his  rash- 
ness had  landed  him.  When  Camara  left  Guayotd  after  Marl- 
anna  Miro,  he  took  the  would-be  privateer  with  him ;  he  took 
him  bound,  blindfolded,  and  trussed  upon  a  mule,  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  man  was  lost — ^absolutely  lost, 
as  one  loses  an  umbrella  at  a  railway  station  or  a  pair  of  boots 
at  an  hotel,  and  a  red  cross  on  a  map  of  Bolumbia  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  marks,  to  a  league  or  two,  the  last 
resting-place  of  Captain  Rameses  Reachmedown,  the  unfortu- 
nate exponent  of  the  maxims  of  Mr.  Peter  Keary. 

It  is  possible  that  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  have  been  narrated 
resulted  more  from  an  obstinate  belief  in  supernatural  guidance 
than  from  positive  mental  aberration,  but  certainly  the  rapid 
break-up  of  Camara's  constitution  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  graver  calamities  with  which  his  reign  is  associated. 
Upon  his  first  entrance  into  Guayota,  he  put  his  fist  over  his 
heart,  "  I  have  this  in  my  side,"  said  he,  "  and  Pickel-Haube 
Kiiegspiel " — so  he  nicknamed  Von  Jugel — "  on  my  back,  because 
an  old  woman  has  been  found  in  a  ditch  with  her  throat  cut." 
•'  You  reckoned  on  these  difficulties  when  you  came  out,"  said 
Celia  coldly,  and  in  that  moment  the  idol  shook.  But  it  was 
not  as  an  ineffectual  grumbler  that  the  idol  was  to  fall,  for  indeed, 
Camara  had  that  in  his  side  which  would  have  put  another  man 
upon  his  back,  and  a  moment  later  the  signs  of  heart  failure 
became  so  alarming  that  Celia  had  to  call  the  nursing  sisters 
that  attended  him.  She  watched  the  trained  women  at  their 
work  and  clasped  her  hands  at  her  own  uselessness.  ^^  Why 
was  I  not  taught  in  a  hospital  ?  "  she  thought,  "  poulticing 
damaged  cabmen  and  carrying  beef-tea  to  rows  of  sheep-faced 
hags.  Oh  yes,  whole  years  of  that,  if  I  could  give  but  one  hour 
of  peace  now  to  this  poor  growling  saint !  " 

So  terrible  were  the  effects  of  thes«  attacks  upon  Camara's 
mental  condition,  that  after  them  ho  would  not  allow  a  mirror 
to  be  brought  into  the  room  until  his  valet  had  painted  him 
to  the  eyes,  fearing  to  see  the  reflection  of  his  own  pallor  more 

than  the  hatred  of  a  city,  and  for  parallel  reason,  he  drenched 
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himself  with  strong-smelling  waters,  dedaring  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  patchouli,  as  in  the  presence  of  incense-smoke,  he  felt 
himself  absolved  from  the  terror  of  snifi^g  his  own  decay.  His 
dressing-table  was  left  after  him  as  a  thing  to  marvel  at,  for  its 
pigments,  its  puffs,  its  ointments,  and  its  powders ;  the  cut 
glass  and  silver  mountings  upon  it  alone  were  reckoned  to  be 
worth  over  17,000  dollars,  nor  was  this  figure  to  be  wondered  at 
by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  dying  man's  appearance 
in  the  later  days  of  his  Dictatorship,  an  appearance  that  struck 
everywhere  the  question,  how  could  it  be  thought  possible  to 
conceal  the  condition  of  so  grizzly  and  shaking  a  ruin  with 
tawdry  finery  and  the  immoderate  use  of  cosmetics. 

The  frequency  of  these  attacks  had  a  disastrous  efiect  upon 
his  policy.  "  It  is  too  soon,"  he  had  said,  **  too  soon  for  treason, 
for  violence  and  carnage.  Too  soon,  because  we  have  the  power, 
we  have  the  ability,  and  more  than  all  because  we  have  the  time 
to  renew  the  Church  and  hand  over  the  government  of  the  land 
into  her  power;"  and,  for  so  long  as  the  doctors  could  keep 
Camara  from  a  study  of  his  own  internal  state,  he  was  content 
to  work  towards  his  hope  by  means  that  were  persuasive  as 
well  as  arbitrary.  Get  the  sufi^ering  giant  to  stretch  his  legs 
painfully  upon  the  Alameda,  get  him  to  take  the  air  and  taste 
the  fruit  upon  the  stalls  of  the  market-women  in  the  plaza — 
that  was  the  hope  of  the  doctors,  but,  when  they  saw  him  down 
with  his  trouble,  they  made  themselves  scarce  and  a  different 
line  of  reflection  then  presented  itself  to  the  patient.  With 
his  great  hat  fallen  on  one  side  of  his  head  and  his  hands  grasp- 
ing the  arms  of  his  chair  Camara  took  his  misery  alone.  ''  What," 
thought  he,  ^'has  St.  Banulph  of  Lugo  forgotten  me,  whose 
shrine  I  have  enriched,  and  St.  Chad  of  Lichfield,  before  whom 
I  treated  my  honours  as  but  dust  ?  Is  this  the  manner  of  their 
intercession  and  our  Lady  of  Montserrat  to  whom  I  told  all  ? 
Pitiful  impostors,  will  you  let  me  perish  without  making  my 
atonement,  knowing,  as  full  well  you  must,  that  Mr.  Carter's 
little  Liver  Fills  have  lost  their  charm  upon  my  digestion  ? 
Shall  I  turn  to  St.  Julius  of  Beggio  and  the  saints  of  contemp- 
tible Italy  seeing  that  Dr.  Tibbie's  Vi-Cocoa  is  all  done  and  the 
varalettes  that  I  obtain  here  are  of  inferior  quality  ?  How 
if  this  bag  of  agonies,  my  body,  collapse,  while  my  spirit  is  still 
about  its  work  of  expiation !  How  then  shall  I  look  upon  the 
face  pf  Christ  that  I  see  in  my  dreams,  bow  Q9ci^  from  un- 
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utterable  and  eternal  pains,  of  which  I  have  now  btit  a  drop 
from  the  ocean  ?  Well  was  it  said  '  Por  la  oalle  de  despues  se 
va  a  la  casa  de  nunca '  (by  the  road  of  Hereafter  one  oomes 
to  the  house  of  Never),  and  I  am  far  down  that  road  already. 
By  heaven  !  It  is  not  too  soon,  it  is  too  late  !  too  late  !  '*  And 
from  the  moment  that  Camara  became  convinced  of  his  own 
approaching  end,  the  whole  history  of  the  movement  altered. 
"  Shall  a  majority  of  Garapatas  govern  the  horse  and  rider  ?  " 
he  asked,  and  Plorian  O'Malley  took  the  hint  and  drove  three 
hundred  remounts  through  the  House  of  Deputies  laughing  and 
firing  at  the  astonished  law-makers.  "  The  rules  of  the  House,*' 
said  one  of  the  oldest  members  on  that  occasion,  ''allow  us 
to  come  armed  to  its  sittings  but  not  with  picoanillas."  So 
Congress  broke  up  and  then  Camara  ruled  by  executive  decree 
and  became  a  terror  and  a  menace  in  the  land.  A  national 
movement  was  set  on  foot  and  he  boomed  and  guarded  the 
Albuquerque,  drew  that  barrier  across  the  country  of  which  we 
shall  hear  later,  pressing  his  heel  firmly  upon  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, narrowing  in  the  bounds  of  his  tyranny  that  it  might 
be  more  complete.  At  la  Dorada  he  drove  up  before  the  action 
commenced ;  with  painted  eyes  and  SMdnging  head  he  ogled  his 
pet  brigade.  "  Bring  back  some  prisoners,"  he  said,  and  the 
men  shook  their  rifles  and  laughed.  ''  What  have  we  to  do  with 
prisoners  ?  *'  they  cried,  and  Camara  drove  back  well  pleased. 
''  Just  a  few,  children,  just  a  few."  After  la  Dorada  he  attacked 
the  consulates  and  broke  the  railway.  He  attacked  the  tele- 
graph agencies,  because  he  found  that  Europe's  ears  were  in 
them  rather  than  in  her  own  accredited  ministers ;  he  broke 
off  all  communication  with  the  outer  world  and  carried  on  the 
rule  of  the  savage  unadvised  and  unoriticised.  ''I  wear  my 
crown  of  thorns,"  he  said,  and  his  acts  gave  to  his  words  so  ex- 
quisite a  blasphemy  that  even  the  ignorant  priests,  that  kept 
him  company,  turned  oft  sharp  to  hide  their  mouths.  "  I  wear 
my  crown  of  thorns,"  said  he,  and  if  there  be  a  divinity  that 
heidges  a  King,  there  is  surely  a  devilry  that  hedges  a  Dictator. 
Upon  all  sides  of  this  Dictator  spread  the  hatred  of  his  name ; 
his  rule  marked  the  country  as  with  earthquake,  and  as  stories 
of  his  hideous  empire  leaked  abroad  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
spoke  of  him  and  wondered.  Yet  at  Guayoti  Camara's  head 
lolled  all  ways,  lacking  through  sickness  the  ability  of  fixing  its 
regard,  and  th^  devilry  that  hedged  him  may  be  represented 
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as  a  thorny,  prickly  ray  of  light  surrounding  that  head  and 
radiating  to  all  the  upshot  of  its  villainies  :  to  Irigoyen  shaking 
his  blob  cheeks  with  cut  and  thrust  upon  an  anthill :  to  the 
New  Feudalism  scattered  before  its  enemies,  turned  old  in  half 
an  hour  by  a  hot  point  of  that  prickly  ray  :  to  Juanita  making 
signs  for  water  when  none  could  be  got  for  her,  licking  her  white 
lips  and  dying  in  the  arms  of  her  commander  :  to  the  "  siuk-siuk  " 
of  the  rifle  bullets  against  the  walls  of  the  foreign  consulates  : 
to  Von  Jiigel  with  staring  eyes  and  hanging  wrists,  far  down  in 
the  green  armchair  at  the  German  Consulate  :  to  the  dogs 
barking  over  unnamed  bodies  in  the  streets  of  Guayota ;  to 
all  the  atrocities  of  the  negro  guard  :  to  Latorre,  the  Nationalist 
General,  thrown  back  at  La  Dorada  and  Paso  Viva  La  Patria, 
masterpieces  of  Sully's  entrenching  skill :  to  Sully,  himself, 
throttled  in  the  Dictators  great  reception-room  with  his  legs 
kicking  in  the  air  like  the  tails  of  a  shaken  shirt :  to  Irigoyen's 
only  legitimate  son  returning  from  exile,  turning  upon  the 
edge  of  the  condemned  zone,  retracing  his  way  with  long  elastic 
steps  and  his  hands  up  like  one  that  treads  upon  hot  coals  ; 
lastly  to  Celia  herself,  white  and  shaking,  with  the  innumerable 
noises  of  massacre  rising  in  her  ears,  heard  once,  heard  always, 
a  continual  invocation  to  madness. 

Such  were  the  points  of  devilry  that  hedged  the  Dictator 
round,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Bolumbia  that,  in  her  extreme 
need  one  of  her  citizens  was  found  with  a  spoon  long  enough 
to  sup  with  Gamara  and  to  outsit  him  at  the  board,  one  that 
thought  of  his  army  as  invalids  think  of  their  livers  one  that 
would  buy  where  he  could  not  break,  one  that  could  hang  into 
his  enemy  and  never  let  up  in  pursuit.  Half  Basque,  half  Indian, 
that  citizen  had  done  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  greyhounds ; 
surrounded  by  his  pack,  he  was  wont  to  reel  in  daily  to  his 
siesta,  the  dumb  brutes  licking  their  master's  hands  in  pity  for 
his  great  failing.  But  when  the  need  arose,  the  breeder  of  grey- 
hounds put  his  great  knowledge  of  men  at  the  service  of  his 
country  and  before  the  drink-sodden  face  of  him  Camara's 
hedge  of  devilry  broke  away.  By  the  fancy  of  his  countrymen 
this  champion  was  called  '*  Gamara  Ghico  " — ^little  Gamara — 
but  indeed  there  was  small  resemblance  between  the  two  antago- 
nists that  crossed  swords  with  so  much  stamping  over  the  paramos 
of  upper  Bolumbia.  Bather  there  was  this  antithesis,  that 
the  Liberator  rarely  came  under  fire,  but  went  himself  through 
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the  hospitals  giving  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  wounded 
meu ;  whereas  a  horseman  that  rode  a  finish  towards  Camara's 
carriage  on  the  Sabana  of  Puente  Guzman,  learned  that  the 
stem  Admiral,  who  faced  himself  the  risk  of  bullets,  had  little 
sympathy  for  those  who  fell  in  his  defence.  "  Back  Excellency, 
back,"  cried  the  horseman  riding  three  times  round  the  carriage 
with  his  hand  up.  "  Sully's  silly  zeal  for  empaulments  has  lost 
us  the  day  and  me  my  life,"  and  he  lifted  his  tattered  poncho 
to  show  his  shirt  thick  and  stiff  with  blood ;  but  Camara  knew 
more  of  Sully's  silly  zeal  than  he  needed  to  be  told.  "  You 
will  die  here  easy,  Colonel,"  said  he  addressing  the  horseman. 
"  Kiss  this  with  your  last  breath,  I  cannot  spare  my  doctor," 
and  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  advance  at  a  trot. 

Such  was  the  antithesis  between  these  anagonists,  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  Bolumbia  that  her  champion  was  a  man  hardy 
and  just,  and  lucky  also  for  Celia  that  friends  from  England, 
holding  some  share  of  his  confidence,  were  in  a  position  to  save 
her  from  the  worst  consequences  of  her  ambition  And  her  rash- 
ness. 

To  those  friends  and  their  English  home  the  story  must  now 
return. 


CHAP.  VII  :  THE  PURSUIT 

A  EAINY  night  in  the  end  of  December,  when  the  three  miles 
of  bye-lanes  between  his  drive  gate  and  the  main  road  are  a 
network  of  puddles  and  the  woods  above  them  are  a  sopping 
arch  in  the  dark,  is  the  time  when. an  old  gentleman  should 
keep  to  his  smoking  jacket  and  slippers,  and,  if  he  opens  a  win- 
dow, he  should  shut  it  again,  pitying'  the  restless  traveller, 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  hay-stacks,  and  anything  else  ex- 
posed in  the  darkness  that  may  occur  to  his  fancy.  On  such 
a  night  exactly,  Mr.  Duckworth  pitched  his  slippers,  his  cap 
and  his  paper  to  the  four  comers  of  his  study,  threw  himself 
clear  of  all  obstructions  and  comforts,  and  brought  his  brougham 
lights  down  the  hill  flashing  over  innumerable  puddles.  "  To 
the  station,"  he  told  the  man,  but  with  Bradshaw  on  his  knee 
he  changed  the  order.  He  pecked  at  Frogamoor,  having  the 
time,  and  waited  under  the  ilexes.  To  his  inexpressible  relief 
he  heard  hisjriend's  step  on  the  gravel.  He  drew  him  in, 
found  him  sulky,  and  sent  him  back  to  change  his  evening  dress, 
"  Let  none  of  your  house  party  know,"  said  the  Consul.  "  I  make 
you  a  present  of  my  house-party,"  Major  Waring  answered  with 
dazed  emphasis,  nor  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  standing  in  the 
rain  in  pumps  and  evening  dress.  When  he  returned  he  pointed 
to  a  plaister  on  his  head,  and  accepted  his  secret  abduction,  as  if 
every  arrangement  for  it  had  been  made  a  week  ago.  "  Bag  up 
there  ?  "  he  asked  and  dozed  before  the  man  could  answer  him. 

It  needed  the  swinging  of  the  London  train  to  bring  Major 
Waring  to  himself.  Stupor  and  exhaustion  left  him  as  he  listened 
to  Mr.  Duckworth.  "  I  have  had  warnings,"  said  the  latter. 
*'  I  have  been  on  my  guard,  and  should  have  been  more  so.  A 
firm  of  lawyers  made  inquiry  about  her  mother's  property, 
which,  you  kaow,  went  to  Celia,  and  valuations,  and  the  Mexican 
law  of  mortgage.  My  ovm  people  gave  up  the  titles  on  written 
demand  from  her — ^nothing  for  it." 

*'  But,  good  heavens,  man,  leave  the  property  !  Where's  the 
girl  gone  ?  "  asked  Major  Waring,  and  received  his  friend's  reply 
with  quiet  incredulity. 

"  Impossible,"  he  said,  "  there's  no  such  man."  But,  as 
he  spoke,  a  number  of  observations  made  came  to  his  mind  that 
might  portend  a  very  great  mistake  upon  Celia's  part ;  particu- 
larly he  remembered  the  lines  of  her  note  decUning  to  be  present 
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at  the  pantomime,  which  read  unpleasantly  like  a  farewell. 
"  Impossible." 

"  dome/'  said  Mr.  Dackworth,  '*  flat  is  flat.  Nothing  is 
impossible  with  Oelia,  if  you  knew  her  as  I  know  her,"  and  he 
unfolded  a  tear-stained  confession  which  that  very  evening  he 
had  wrung  from  his  daughter's  half  penitent  companion,  re- 
turned alone  from  Ireland. 

"  She  was  last  seen  on  Wednesday.  She  was  in  the  company 
of  a  creature  so  dull  that  I  thought  she  must  be  honest ;  but 
the  absurd  is  next  to  the  disastrous  in  life  as  in  logic.  Miss 
Newton  was  her  companion's  name.  They  have  three  day's 
start  of  me  and  I  must  follow  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
every  danger.  /  must  follow,  do  you,  understand,"  and  several 
times  Mr.  Duckworth  repeated  this  last  sentence  with  discon- 
certing emphasis  on  the  pronouns.  By  the  time  that  the  train 
reached  St.  Pancras,  Major  Waring  did  understand.  He  under- 
stood that  he  too  must  follow  this  perverse  woman  that  had 
chosen  her  mate  so  strangely,  that  had  been  so  familiar  to  him, 
that  seemed  so  unfamiliar  now.  Duckworth  spoke  in  a  strain  of 
gratitude,  but  Waring  checked  him,  for  he  felt  that  indeed  he 
owed  thanks  to  the  man  who  had  rescued  him  from  the  life 
that  he  left  behind,  the  life  of  the  great  rentier,  the  life  of  the 
bulging  buff  cheque  book,  spent  among  juniors  and  dependants, 
the  life  that  demanded  so  much  from  the  grocer  and  poulterer 
and  so  little  from  the  head.  He  heard  the  Consul's  story  with  a 
surging  breath  and,  when  he  stepped  out  upon  the  platform  of  St. 
Pancras,  he  accepted  gladly  an  enterprise  too  mad  for  the  fore- 
cast of  the  astrologers.  War  was  before  him  like  a  red  mist 
with  a  star  in  it ;  real  war  this  time,  not  boer-guard,  nor  the 
writing  of  reports  upon  pumpkin  fodder  for  remounts,  war  on  an 
unknown  scale  and  in  an  unknown  country.  And  the  star  in 
the  mist  was  Celia^  reprehensible,  fugitive  from  the  sodden 
thickets  of  Derbyshire. 

Major  Waring  felt  all  his  height  that  evening  and  looked 
around  him  with  wary  eyes,  welcoming  the  change.  Even 
London  was  changed,  old  drab-coloured  bottle-nosed  London. 
Major  Waring  felt  for  his  revolver  under  the  arc  lamps  and 
looked  for  an  ambush  by  the  comer-boys. 
; .  A  little  man  met  them  at  St.  Pancras  with  his  head  moving 
like  a  Chinese  Mandarin  and  a  moony  face  under  a  full  tide  (rf 
wispy  whiskers. 
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*'  This  is  M.  Bers*,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth,  "  my  Paris  agent/' 

"  Oh,  ah,"  said  Major  Waring  and,  under  the  dominion  of 
his  new  grandeur,  he  talked  at  the  crown  of  the  little  man's 
top  hat.  "  Et  comment  vous  trouvez  Londres  ?  Beaucoup  de 
mouvement,  beaucoup  de  voitures,  beaucoup  de  gens,  n'est-ce 
pas  ?  " 

"  Oh,  here  you — ^get  along,"  said  the  Consul,  "  run  along  and 
play.     Be  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel  at  three  in  the  morning." 

So  Major  Waring  cabbed  it  up  and  down  familiar  streets, 
and  at  last  gave  the  address  of  his  club.  He  found  the  club 
nearly  empty  and  hauled  down  a  big  atlas  in  the  reading-room 
with  which  he  occupied  himself  making  notes.  A  very  senior 
general  stepped  up  to  him  while  thus  employed. 

"  Waring !  "  said  he.  "     As  I  live  it  is  Waring." 

"  Hush,"  said  Major  Waring,  "  sh — sh,"  though  he  himself 
chose  sometimes  to  treat  the  rules  of  the  club  very  condes- 
cendingly. 

"  Haven't  seen  you,"  continued  the  General  cheerfully, 
"  haven't  seen  since  you  played  Little  Boy  Blue  in  Lady  Blank's 
charade  at  Poonah — ^ha !  ha !  Little  Boy  Blue  and  six  foot 
two  in  his  socks.     Haven't  seen  you  since  then." 

"  What  a  long  time.  I  wonder  when  you'll  see  me  next,"  whis- 
pered Major  Waring  in  blood-curdling  tones,  as  though  he 
expected  to  be  shut  up  in  the  big  atlas  and  hidden  away  for 
ever  on  the  shelf. 

The  senior  general  was  not  a  bit  put  out ;  but  a  brisk  light 
of  calculation  came  into  his  eyes,  for  a  fresh  face  at  the  club 
was  a  find  for  him  and  perhaps  meant  dinners.  "  Like  Derby- 
shire ?  "  he  continued.  "  Got  a  place  down  there  I  hear.  Some 
good  packs  thereabout,  eh  ?  Any  shooting  ?  "  And  his  lower 
lip  came  out  and  his  eyes  turned  snappy,  for  Major  Waring  was 
back  at  his  notes. 

"  17,761,"  murmured  Major  Waring,  "  Guanaco  and  Condors, 
some  fun  going  after  condors  up  there,  17,761." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  general,  at  last  thoroughly  nettled,  "  17,761 
— number  eh  ?  That's  your  number,  I  suppose,'*  and  he  went 
off  muttering  *'  Ticket  of  leave  man  17,761,"  under  his  snorting 
nostrils. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Major  Waring,  with  charming  ab- 
sence of  pique  or  even  propriety,  for  it  was  nearly  one  in  the 
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To  Major  Waring  it  seemed  a  trivial  interruption,  but  this 
irritated  and  lonely  gentleman  -was  the  one  chink  through  which 
friends  in  Derbyshire  obtained  later  a  distorted  vision  of  their 
absent  host ;  the  old  fellow  was  General  Loring,  uncle  to  Sir 
John,  and  his  sour  old  habit  was  to  send  a  letter  about  this 
time  of  year  down  to  Derbyshire.  This  letter  generally  said 
little  more  than  "  I  exist  on  a  string  of  ai,lments,"  sometimes  it 
hinted  desperately,  "  I  possiBss  a  hunting  saddle,"  and,  once  in 
five  times,  its  writer  was  rewarded  with  an  invitation  and  the 
offer  of  a  mount.  On  this  particular  evening  he  had  wTitten 
that  letter ;  he  opened  and  added  an  explosive  postscript, 
*'  Nephew,  know  Waring  ?  He's  here  to-night.  Lunatic  must 
be,  at  least  I  never  heard  of  Guanaco  and  Condors  in  the  Mid- 
lands !  You  must  get  younger  fellows  than  me  to  stalk  them  if 
so — only  I  could  write  to  the  Field  about  it,  you  know.  I 
should  recommend  No.  4  for  the  Condors ;  my  man  Timmis 
says  certainly  No.  4  and  a  camera." 

The  report  of  this  letter  travelled  on  to  Frogamoor  in  dark 
and  doubting  days,  and  Maurice,  sitting  before  the  library  fire 
in  a  dressing  gown,  wrote  to  his  uncle's  lawyer  that  the  Post 
Office,  Guayota,  Bolumbia,  was  the  best  shot  that  he  could  make 
at  the  missing  man's  address.  Very  thankfully  he  recognised 
that  other  causes  than  soreness  and  disappointment  had  caused 
his  uncle's  flight,  and  he  was  not  long  in  naming  the  influence 
that  had  robbed  Frogamoor  of  its  master  so  suddenly  and  so 
secretly.  That  knowledge  he  kept  to  himself,  but  he  wrote  to 
the  members  of  the  late  party  making  the  best  apology  that  he 
could  for  the  erring  host,  without  mentioning  Celia  Duckworth's 
name. 

To  Berse  of  the  nodding  head  and  limited  English  vocabulary 
the  match  Consul  v.  Admiral  bad  now  reached  its  most  interest- 
ing stage. 

"  A  good  coup,"  he  laughed  rubbing  his  hands,  "  a  good 
coup  that  of  the  H^riti^re,"  and  he  told  his  client  of  the  manner 
of  de  la  Camara's  exit  from  Paris,  *^  down  the  grand  staircase 
of  the  Hotel  Babylonne  three  steps  at  a  time  and  a  fresh  saint 
invoked  on  every  landing." 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Bondholders  of  the  Society 
Anonyme  Heritiere  des  Incas  de  Perou  took  place  in  one  of 
the  big  reception-rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel  Baby- 
lonne and  broke  up  in  a  manner  to  scandalise  not  only  Paris 
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but  Babylon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  himself.  Many  gentlemen 
interested  in  South  American  finance  ivere  present,  and  the 
great  room  was  full  and  buzeing  when  the  Admiral  Camara  came 
to  his  seat  behind  the  table  to  render  anacooimt  of  the  Soci^t^'s 
work  during  the  last  six  months.  The  Bolumbian  minister 
and  several  prominent  holders  of  Bolumbian  National  Bonds 
were  accommodated  near  the  board's  table,  and  to  these  Admiral 
Camara  gave  greetings,  mangling  the  French  language ;  they 
sat  forward  with  their  hands  behind  their  ears  and  a  smile  of 
understanding  sympathy  on  their  lips,  for  the  Admiral  had 
just  that  croaking  irregular  delivery  and  throaty  arrogant  brand 
of  suavity  that  Parisian  opinion  requires  of  a  foreign  financier 
in  a  tight  position. 

The  secretary  read  the  report,  read  the  accounts  and  passed 
them  up  for  signature  whilst  the  Admiral  travelled  his  homy 
truculent  eye  along  the  benches  below  him.  Then  the  Admiral 
rose  with  a  heavy  lurch  of  his  shoulders  and  an  odour  of  violette 
de  Parme  spread  over  the  crowded  room.  His  speech  was 
merely  gratulatory  and  encouraging ;  engineering  and  technical 
details  were  below  his  consideration,  and  though  he  read  what  he 
had  to  say  he  often  lapsed  into  Spanish.  "  I  am  so  deaf,"  he 
said  to  an  interrupter,  "you  want  to  know  something  ?"  and 
continued  reading  congratulatory  telegrams  from  the  Minister 
at  Guayot4,  from  his  Excellency  the  President  himself,  while 
the  prominent  holders  of  National  Bonds  nodded  their  heads 
understandingly,  "  so  like  his  Excellency," — "  his  first  thought 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  enterprise," — "  the  future  great- 
ness of  Bolumbia." 

The  Admiral  looked  across  this  sea  of  facile  acceptance  with 
the  malaise  that  Prometheus  might  have  felt  in  finding  man- 
kind satisfied  with  a  substitute  for  fire.  "  Before  I  sign  these 
aggounts,"  he  said,  "  are  there  any  questions  ?  "  and  he  moved 
his  head  in  a  threatening  pugilistic  attitude.  Then  a  little 
fluffy  faced  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  whom  the  South  American 
financiers  regarded  aghast  as  one  who  would  heckle  godhead. 
The  Admiral,  however,  faced  his  little  interpellator  with  a  glum 
appearance  of  condescension. 

'*  I  have  here  some  papers,"  called  the  little  man,  '*  may 
I  ask  you,  if  I  pass  them  up  to  you,  M.  rAmiral ;  I  should  like 
to  know  of  what  account  they  are."  He  passed  np  a  grey 
stamped  paper  and  the  secretary  smootiied  it  out  before  the 
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Admiral,  who  deliberately  wrote  upon  it,  "  Back  entrance,  my 
brougham  and  at  once." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  the  Admiral  leaned  heavily 
on  the  table  and  pressed  his  hand  against  his  side.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  pain. 

"  I  must  sit,"  he  mouthed  slowly,  "  a  colic,  the  old  man's 
foe ; "  he  touched  his  forehead  that  was  wet  with  perspiration. 
"  Pierre,"  he  called,  and  his  body  servant  sprang  towards  him, 
"  quick  to  the  apotheke,  with  my  prescription ;  do  you  under- 
stand, slowgoer,  you  ?  Read  and  act,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice. 

The  servant  hopped  lightly  to  the  door  and  was  gone  with 
the  grey  stamped  paper,  but  the  little  man  with  the  fluffy  face 
smiled  winningly. 

"  I  have  here  more  papers  of  the  same  sort,"  said  he.  "  M. 
I'Amiral,  I  Mill  hand  you  another,"  and  he  did  so.  "  May  I  ask 
you  what  it  affects  to  be  ?  " 

Then  the  Admiral  straightened  himself  slowly ;  he  faced  the 
little  fluffy  man  ;  he  faced  the  roomful  of  interested  bondholders. 
"  It  is  a  cedula,"  he  said,  and  there  escaped  from  him  a  whoop, 
that  came  near  to  laughter,  the  laughter  of  a  tree  or  moun- 
tain tickled  in  strange  parts  but  wanting  humour ;  his  cheeks 
seemed  to  crowd  upon  his  eyes  and  his  chin  and  forehead  to 
pucker  along  unwonted  routes,  for  the  word  "  cedula  "  has  given 
pause  to  many  who  dabble  in  South  American  securities,  and 
the  sudden  nascence  of  doubt  in  so  many  French  faces  touched, 
as  by  a  miracle,  an  unsuspected  nerve  of  risibility  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  man  never  known  to  laugh. 

The  room  was  on  its  legs.  "  A  cedula,  M.  I'Amiral,  a  Cedula  ?  " 
The  Admiral  moved  quickly  towards  the  door,  talking  of  his 
infirmities  in  very  bad  French  but  at  such  a  pitch  as  to  dominate 
the  tumult. 

"  I  am  its  victim — de  colig.  Terrible,  yes,  a  little  colchicum 
— so — ^in  a  screw  of  paper — ^take  at  once  and  go  to  see  de  doctor. 

So  I  take  it  and  go  to  see "and  he  slipped  through  the 

door  and  was  gone  before  his  dupes  had  recovered  their  presence 
of  mind  sufficiently  to  detain  him. 

Then  the  fluffy  little  man  asked  for  silence.  He  handed  his 
papers  about  and  explained  that  they  were  cedulas  given  in 
exchange  for  money  raised  in  Bolumbia  on  the  Soci6t^'si[property, 
plant  and  concession.    He  pointed  to  their  value,  $10,  and  their 
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serial  number.  How  obvious  that  a  very  large  sum  had  been 
raised  on  the  Sooi6t6's  assets  and  why  did  not  this  sum  appear 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ?  The  Bank  at 
which  the  money  was  payable,  why  was  it  not  the  Soci6t6's  bank 
in  GuayotA  but  a  German  bank  in  Carthagena  ? 

There  was  a  great  uproar,  but  the  morning  brought  calmer 
council  to  a  rather  rueful  Rue  Richelieu.  The  Bourse  turned 
its  face  to  the  wall  and  chuckled.  "  That's  me  all  over,"  said 
the  Bourse,  *'  I  am  like  that.  Any  clever  scoundrel  with  a 
manner  and  an  international  position — "  **  We  made  him 
laugh,!'  they  said  with  pride,  and  the  Commissaries  of  Police 
starting  in  pursuit,  with  swords  waving  to  titivate  the  land- 
scape, added  to  their  amusement.  But  the  search  for  the 
missing  Admiral  was  not  pressed  too  sharply ;  "  He  might 
make  disclosures,  this  Chevalier  d'Industrie,"  said  people  of 
influence,  "  let  us  at  least  bum  our  fingers  like  gentlemen." 

So  to  Bers6  the  drama  seemed  a  game  of  Quentin.  Here 
at  the  end  of  the  old  year  was  the  Admiral  knocked  out  of  Paris 
three  steps  at  a  time  and  lo !  the  back  bufi^et  shot  the  Consul 
and  his  friend  across  space  hurrying  by  every  short  cut  into  the 
Occident,  among  doubts  that  asked  for  telegrams,  and  telegrams 
that  added  to  their  doubts. 

He  had  himself  brought  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  which  he  read 
over  to  Mr.  Duckworth  at  the  Charing  Croaa  Hotel  while  the 
waiters  came  and  went  with  dishes.  His  patron's  head  twisted 
under  vertical  asparagus  like  an  accelerated  sunflower,  and 
Bers6  became  irritated  by  so  strange  a  callousness. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  English  !  His  eating  is  like 
his  piety — ^before  all  things.  In  youth  it  is  so  and  in  extreme 
old  age." 

"  Merci  du  compliment !  So  you  marked  him  down  on  Ger- 
man soil.  Have  you  a  list  of  sailings  from  the  German  ports 
for  South  America  ?  " 

'*  Ah,  sir,  a  long-headed,  narrow-minded  knave  like  that 
wiD  be  found  on  no  public  deck ;  trust  to  his  instinct  for  privacy. 
He  has  friends  in  that  country  up— up— up  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,"  and  Bers6's  hand  floated  despairingly  aloft. 

"  No,"  added  BersS,  conclusively,  "  he  will  shun  publicity  as 
much  as  a  honeymoon  couple." 

'^  You  are  sly,  my  good  Bers£,  and  you  choose  strange  similes." 

''  It  is  my  custom  to  shoot  at  a  mark,"  laughed  the  French- 
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man.  '*  In  this  case,  may  I  not  say  I  have  hit  it  ?  Pray  finish 
your  asparagus,  the  bird  is  flown  and  his  mate  too,  but  tho 
nest  will  be  bare  this  many  a  year.  The  outwitted  have  this 
one  consolation,  that  they  can  eat  asparagiis  and  drink — ^by  the 
way  what  shall  we  drink  ?  " 

But  the  Consul  called  for  a  foreign  Bradshaw  and  sank  his 
afflicted  head  between  its  pages. 

**  No  matter,"  cried  Bers^  with  mirthful  impertinence ;  **  my 
condescending  papa  will  drink  with  me."  But,  when  Major 
Waring  arrived,  he  was  all  anxiety  to  be  oflF  and  showed  an 
uncompromising  consideration  for  Mr.  Duckworth's  wishes. 

The  two  Englishmen  left  by  the  morning  boat  train  and  the 
Frenchman  stood  with  his  fee  upon  the  platform  and  solilo- 
quised upon  the  honour  of  the  family.  Long  before  Bers6  sat 
again  in  his  office  in  Paris,  Mr.  Duckworth  had  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Italian  frontier,  missed  the  American  boat  by 
an  hour  at  Genoa  and  had  put  back  for  the  Royal  Mail  at  Cher- 
bourg. 

To  Bers^,  hearing  of  these  movements,  it  seemed  a  farce,  a 
music-hall  performance ;  there  rose  before  him  hazily  a  picture 
of  excruciating  horseplay  —  two  gentlemen  in  black  clothes, 
white  gloves,  white  socks,  so  like  in  dress  so  unlike  in  figure, 
came  skipping  across  his  stage,  with  nimble  music  and  motions 
exactly  symmetrical ;  touched  toes  opposite  the  footlights  and 
back  again  to  the  "  fond  "  with  legs  wildly  waving  and  coat 
tails  at  all  angles.  Ah  ha !  a  good  laugh  for  Berse  and  for 
Admiral  de  la  Camara  with  the  beautiful  English  Miss,  for  beauti- 
ful Bers6  gallantly  assumed  must  the  woman  be,  whose  eccentric 
passion  for  Camara  had  filled  Bers6's  pocket  with  notes. 
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CHAP.  VIII  :  THE  MERCHANT  AND 
HIS  CLERK 

The  pair  of  comic  performers,  that  jigged  so  dementedly  in  the 
imagination  of  M.  Bers6  at  his  evening  absinthe,  passed  by 
the  Western  Islands  and  out  to  the  South  Atlantic  in  quest  of 
Celia's  tidings.  During  the  first  week  of  the  voyage,  Waring 
pulled  his  deck-chair  to  the  stern  of  his  steamer  and  sat  looking 
towards  England  over  the  thunging  wake,  that  was  skeins 
and  chains  of  bubbles  running  out  between  him  and  home. 
Cape  pigeons  came  and  lively  flying-fish,  but  Waring  pulled  at 
his  pipe  and  his  eyes  filled  with  visions  of  the  life  of  Erogamoor 
as  it  should  have  been  with  Hilda  for  its  mistress.  The  early 
rides  that  were  to  have  been  through  mornings  which  the  rooks 
bugled ;  fine  horses  under  the  saddle  there  were  to  have  been 
and  he  himself  bending  under  chestnut  shoots  pointed  towards 
a  patch  of  swan's-down  cloud  sailing  in  the  dawn.  His  pipe 
went  out  and  he  found  himself  once  more  among  the  Cape  pigeons 
and  the  flying-fish  with  the  long  scroll  of  the  vessel's  wake  before 
him  that  had  a  grace  and  symmetry  of  its  own  for  all  that  it 
seemed  cutting  his  life  in  two. 

Then  came  the  hot  tropic  sun,  and  the  boat  touching  here 
and  there  among  the  Antilles,  and  Major  Waring  drew  his  chair 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  boat  deck  and  allowed  his  eyes  to 
wander  ahead ;  the  galloping  motions  of  the  boat  passed  the 
horizon  clouds  through  the  rigging  in  twists  and  curls  and  figures 
of  eight ;  in  dozing  humour,  Waring  welcomed  their  coming. 
On  and  on,  towards  new  fields,  new  experiences  and  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  the  new  world  of  the  South  West. 

The  quest  waxed  surprisingly  in  interest  at  Kingston  where 
news  first  reached  the  ship  of  unrest  on  the  Main.  Waring 
and  Duckworth  both  hung  over  the  paper,  but  information 
was  scanty  and  contradictory;  telegrams  from  the  coast  towns 
of  Bolumbia  represented  the  river  Albuquerque  boomed  and 
guarded,  coastwise  shipping  incommoded,  and  the  whole  maize 
export  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  filling  with  weevils 
on  the  wharfs. 

Major  Waring  read  half  aloud  an  editorial  in  the  "Planter**  ; 
"  To-day's  and  yesterday's  cables,  taken  together,  give  a  dis- 
quieting impression  of  the  position  of  afl^airs  in  Bolumbia.     A 

state  of  siege  seems  to  have  been  declared  in  two  of  the  principal 
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porta,  but  whether  the  disorder  is  local  or  widespread,  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  say  with  certainty.  The  name  of  General 
Irigoyen,  the  Governor  of  Barrancas,  is  mentioned,  but  upon 
grounds  of  probability  merely,  we  believe,  for  the  infamous  repu- 
tation which  attaches "  Major  Waring  stopped,  for  Duck- 
worth was  peeping,  even  eavesdropping,  at  a  portly  Hamburg 
merchant,  also  employed  in  reading  the  *'  Planter  "  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  clerk.  Upon  the  thin  wolfish  face  of  the  clerk  a 
grin  wavered,  the  contortion  of  an  animal  in  ambush,  certainly 
not  the  expression  appropriate  to  a  clerk  at  a  time  of  mercantile 
dismay. 

'*  Bad  a  case  of  swine  fever  as  ever  I  saw,"  murmured  the 
Major,  "  laddie  look  out  for  a  jump.  What  pleases  him  so  that 
he  can't  keep  still  ?  "  The  same  question  interested  the  Con- 
sul ;  he  signed  to  his  friend  to  go  on  reading  and  they  crossed 
the  saloon  to  get  a  better  light.  The  clerk  had  his  thumbs  in 
his  braces  and  his  fingers  played  a  tattoo  under  his  waistcoat, 
while  his  docile  principal  read  and  re-read  as  directed. 

*'  Begin  again,  from  '  the  late  Governor  of  Barrancas,'  "  said 
the  clerk  in  German,  and  the  merchant  obeyed  methodically. 
^'  De  name  of  de  late  Governor  of  Barrancas  is  mentioned  but 
upon  grounds  of  brobability  merely  we  believe,  for  the  infamous 
rebutation  which  attaches  to  zis  egzegrable  adventurer  is  too 
well  known  to  'is  gountry-men  to  allow  zem  furzer  to  remain 
'is  doop."  *'  What  is  that  in  German  ?  "  demanded  the  irre- 
pressible clerk,  and  the  indulgent  principal  translated  with  a 
moist  appeahng  eye  and  some  attention  to  the  choice  of  appro- 
priate words.  The  clerk  nodded.  "  Once  more,"  he  com- 
manded and  his  expression  was  exactly  that  of  a  man  who 
raises  a  sluice  and  allows  a  current  of  adulation  to  fiow  over  his 
toes. 

The  two  Englishmen  came  away  before  their  interest  could 
be  detected  ;  they  looked  curiously  at  one  another.  ''  We  will 
observe  these  gentlemen  further/'  said  the  Consul  and,  indeed, 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  the  derk  offered  hinaself  very  f or- 
wardly  for  the  observation  of  all  passengers,  towing  his  unfortu- 
nate principal  up  and  down  the  promenade  deck,  talking  high 
and  shrieky  in  OUendorf  German,  and  smoking  before  the  ladies. 
In  position  agaiost  the  taff-rail  with  a  row  of  sunshades  lowered 
before  him,  he  appeared  to  himself  so  beautiful,  that  he  could 
afford  to  squint  at  the  ton^  aah  of  his  cigar ;  but  the  sound  ot 
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his  voice  was  wanting,  he  must  introduce  himself,  must  begin 
by  introducing  his  friend  and  begin  a  little  bit  round  the 
corner. 

"  Zere  is  a  tide  in  ze  affairs  of  men,"  he  announced,  **  it  come 
and  it  go  and  it  often  leave  ze  drowzers  baggy.  Ze  drowzers 
of  my  fat  friend  here  wiss  whiskers  " — but  the  much  enduring 
fat  friend  dragged  him  away  and  the  introduction  had  to  be 
postponed.  **  Ach,"  cried  the  clerk,  "  zey  still  remain  'is  dolly 
doops,"  and  he  flung  his  cigar  overboard. 

"  I  have  gived  'im  a  bercentage  of  my  tinned  'og  business," 
said  the  merchant  to  all  and  sundry,  but  incognito  was  not  to 
be  maintained  in  the  wake  of  that  ramping,  tittering,  confiden- 
tial clerk  and,  before  the  boat  arrived  at  Puerto  Satirico,  it 
was  common  knowledge  that  Doctor  Irigoyen,  only  legitimate 
son  of  General  Irigoyen,  Governor  of  Barrancas,  was  on  board, 
and  that  the  way  he  eyed  the  Bolumbian  mail-bags  would  have 
given  a  stomach-ache  to  any  god-fearing  pillar-box. 

At  Puerto  Satirico  the  boat  lay  off  in  the  roads  and  signalled 
in  vain  for  the  doctor's  visit.  The  agent  came  off  in  his  launch 
and  explained  that  the  port  doctor  was  away  where  he  would 
be  very  useful ;  to  wit,  in  the  field  hospitals  of  the  Nationalist 
army ;  mails  and  passengers  were  put  off  without  pratique 
obtained.  The  agent  put  a  printed  circular  into  Mr.  Duck- 
worth's hands,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  gloomy  account  of  the 
policing  and  sanitary  state  of  the  town. 

"  May  we  rely  on  your  protection,  Dr.  Irigoyen  ?  "  asked 
Duckworth  in  Spanish. 

Dr.  Irigoyen  was  watching  the  shore  through  his  glasses  and 
it  seemed  that  what  he  observed  had  sobered  him  a  good  deal. 
Puerto  Satirico,  the  most  prosperous  port  of  the  Bolumbian 
littoral,  might  be  in  the  hands  of  his  father's  partisans,  or  it 
might  not,  and  the  Bolumbian  flag,  seen  flying  on  the  town 
buildings,  could  indicate  the  predominance  either  of  the  faction 
of  the  New  Feudalism  or  of  its  enemies.  The  absence,  how- 
ever, of  any  preparation  for  his  own  reception  gave  the  young 
doctor  uncomfortable  possibilities  to  consider,  and  had  he 
known  that  he  was  to  find  the  name  of  Goyeneohe  placarded 
at  large  upon  the  walls  of  Puerto  Satirico,  he  might  well  have 
decided  to  remain  a  passenger  upon  the  comfortable  liner  that 
he  had  served  so  happily  to  amuse.  In  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge,  his  nativQ  leyity  prompted  him  to  risk  l^^g. 
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He  had  arrived  at  his  conclusion  in  the  moment  that  Mr.  Duck- 
worth addressed  him. 

May  we  rely  upon  your  protection,  Dr.  Irigoyen  ?  " 
Most  certainly,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  I  will  give  you  the 
time  of  your  lives,"  and,  for  as  long  as  his  company  was  desirable, 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Whether  he  protected  or  com- 
promised his  English  friends,  he  did  the  honours  of  his  country 
as  though  every  yard  of  it  were  the  property  of  his  family.  As 
became  a  man  of  consequence,  young  Irigoyen  remained  dis- 
creetly silent,  even  in  his  most  boastful  mood,  of  the  causes 
which  had  driven  him  from  his  native  land,  but  it  seemed  that 
he  came  from  quitting  French  soil  not  a  moment  too  soon,  and 
the  varied  selection  of  boots  which  he  produced  on  several 
occasions  gave  colour  to  his  own  story  that  he  had  passed  down 
the  corridor  of  the  last  hotel  in  Paris  at  midnight  with  a  sack 
in  his  hand.  The  rest  of  his  wardrobe,  however,  gave  evidence 
of  more  careful  selection,  though  the  piratical  eye,  over  which 
he  tilted  his  brown  bowler,  made  it  seem  probable  that  not  one 
single  article  he  wore  had  been  paid  for.  "  We  think  nothing 
of  money  out  here,"  said  he,  and  it  was  hard  to  know  whether 
the  information  was  given  as  a  warning  to  European  tradesmen 
who  give  credit  to  the  sons  of  South  American  magnates  or  as 
accounting  for  his  spendthrift  good-nature.  In  either  case  he 
proved  an  excellent  travelling  companion,  kept  his  heart  up  by 
taking  no  man's  opinion  for  a  better  than  his  own  and  was  so 
far  at  least  a  doctor  of  law  as  to  attend  scrupulously  to  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  a  rare  habit  among  men  of  his  country  and  his 
continent. 

In  the  present  contingency  he  and  his  new  friends  had  need  of  all 
their  nerve,  for  the  wharves  of  Puerto  Satirico  as  they  approached 
them  in  the  agent's  launch  were  crowded  with  negroes  that  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  threatening  mass  speculating  the 
point  of  their  landing.  A  shunting  engine  divided  with  the 
newcomers  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  Insanely  that  shunting 
engine  cruised  up  and  down  the  dock  railway  whistling  a  warning 
from  its  mishandled  captivity  and,  just  as  the  launch  entered 
the  basin,  it  collided  with  unpardonable  buffer  8tox)s,  jumped 
the  metals  and  put  one  wheel  gingerly  over  the  dock  wall. 

"  Show  no  passports,"  said  Dr.  Irigoyen  as  they  approached 
the  landing  stairs ;  "  answer  no  questions ;  above  all  do  not  let 
them  think  you  foreigners/^ 
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It  was  sovereign  advice  and  entailed  silence  upon  Waring ; 
he  feigned  moroseness  and  followed  Mr.  Duckworth,  who  shouted 
his  orders  like  a  man  who  knows  the  customs  and  means  to  be 
obeyed.  Porters  were  obtained  for  the  party,  and  Dr.  Irigoyen 
led  the  way  through  the  town  followed  and  preceded  by  the 
dark  rabble  of  its  inhabitants.  Opposite  the  blank  wall  of  a 
white  church  he  lifted  his  head  sharply ;  "  Goyeneche,  Goye- 
neche,"  he  murmured  with  the  air  of  a  disgusted  aristocrat  and 
moved  quickly  on,  for  beside  him  was  an  immense  red  placard 
pasted  on  the  church  wall  calling  itself  the  "  Mensaje  Concilia- 
dora'*  or  conciliatory  message,  signed  by  one  Don  Peliz  Gk)yeneche. 
And  by  the  same  mark  Irigoyen  knew  that  it  was  well  to  hurry, 
for  the  town  that  showed  such  a  name  upon  its  walls  must  needs 
be  hostile  to  his  race.  He  opened  a  door  in  a  wall  beyond  the 
church  and  hurried  his  porters  through.  Inside  was  a  garden 
overlooked  on  three  sides  by  grilled  windows  ;  one  of  these 
opened  and  Irigoyen  lifted  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow.  "  Ah, 
that  is  well  arranged,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  he,  but  he  was  strangely 
divided.  "  If  only  thev  would  shout,"  said  he  and  looked 
behind  him. 

Within  the  house  Dr.  Irigoyen's  servants  were  awaiting  him 
in  dark  half-furnished  rooms ;  they  wore  the  look  of  men  who 
have  sat  in  shadow  and  fear  till  their  joints  have  stiffened  and 
their  blood  run  stale.  One  of  them  took  charge  of  the  English- 
men, set  them  chairs  in  the  patio  and  brought  them  ice  and 
Andalusian  wine.  Dr.  Irigoyen  excused  himself,  and,  as  he 
entered  his  house,  "  so  silent "  said  he,  looking  over  the  wall. 
And  silent  indeed  it  was  where  Waring  and  Duckworth  sat  in 
the  patio,  silent  but  for  the  noises  behind  of  a  strong  man  going 
furiously  through  his  mail.  The  ripping  of  linen  envelopes 
made  itself  heard  and  the  crackting  of  papers  and  the  low  voices 
of  Irigoyen  and  his  fat  German  exchanging  remarks  on  what  they 
read.  Over  the  wall  the  city  was  silent  in  its  slanting  sun  bath, 
within  the  house  were  comments  and  faint  exclamations. 

"  On  the  17th  ?  *' 

"  Seized  here  in  Puerto  Satirico — see  that !  " 

The  fat  German  chuckled  "  Don  Serapio  and  half  a  company 
to  meet  her  at  the  custom  house — ^joke  for  the  consignee,  eh  ?  " 

"  A  windfall  for  Goyeneche  and  his  irregulars — ^half  our  guns  ; 
don't  see  the  joke." 

"  From  their  point  of  view — we've  got  to  get  by," 
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"  Where's  Goyeneche  ?  " 

*'  Everywhere,  anywhere  this  side  the  barrier — says  here : 
*  Nationalists  all  up  against  us  this  side  the  barrier  I '  H'm ; 
H'm.  Yes  this  side  the  barrier — and  beyond  the  barrier  ?  Ah, 
yes — ^beyond  the  barrier  ?  " 

"  No  news  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 

And  Irigoyen  pitched  his  paper  to  the  floor  and  cursed  the 
Aspasie. 

"  Beastly  wine,"  said  Major  Waring  looking  at  Mr.  Duck- 
worth, "  you  seem  to  like  it  though." 

'*  Eh,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth.    "  Oh  yes,  I  Hke  it,  like  it  fine." 

At  nightfall  the  party  rode  out  with  what  speed  they  might, 
and  Major  Waring,  looking  back,  pointed  to  red  winding  lights 
in  the  sky.  *'  Pass  on,"  whispered  the  doctor ;  "  if  the  darkies 
get  out  of  hand  they  only  bum  what  Goyenecbe's  thieves  would 
loot.    There  is  nothing  safe  for  us  this  side  the  barrier." 
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All  night  they  rode  and  at  daybreak  camped  and  off-saddled. 
Irigoyen  and  the  guide  talked  in  a  clearing.  The  rest  of 
the  party  lay  under  mosquito  nets  among  the  undergrowth 
of  the  forest.  Breakfast  was  cooked  and  still  Irigoyen  was 
undecided  and  still  the  guide  pushed  his  point. 

"  We  must  act  with  caution,"  said  the  doctor  in  explanation, 
"  a  little  discomfort  now,  and  in  three  days  we  shall  be  among 
friends." 

So  all  day  they  lay  in  the  forest ;  the  Indian  servants  talked 
and  scouted,  the  gentlemen  whiled  away  the  hours  with  poker. 
At  nightfall  they  saddled  and  rode  in  a  long  file  through  the 
forest,  passing  word  backward  and  forward  of  difficulties  ahead 
and  noises  distinguished  in  the  rear.  Two  days  and  nights  they 
rode  in  easy  stages ;  beyond  the  forest  they  passed  through 
deserted  villages,  burnt  stacks  and  ruined  houses  ;  had  they 
shunned  them,  they  would  not  have  added  to  their  safety,  for 
the  few  inhabitants  fled  at  sight  of  them.  Here  and  there  was 
a  show  of  defence  made,  trees  cut  and  laid  across  the  road,  but 
those  who  had  reared  the  obstacle  looked  at  the  party  from  a 
distance  with  minatory  swinging  of  machetes. 

"  This  is  the  enemy's  country,"  said  Irigoyen  ;  "  look  how  the 
people  are  hag-ridden  with  fear.  Call  yourself  Goyeneche  and 
they  will  go  underground  like  rabbits." 

He  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth,  for,  wherever  they  passed, 
the  same  hostility,  the  same  trepidation  were  noticeable.  They 
overtook  a  bullock  waggon  in  a  narrow  way,  and  the  driver 
cut  the  thongs  and  drove  his  beasts  into  the  swamp.  They 
approached  the  Trapiche  of  a  sugar  factory,  and  the  whistle 
blew  ;  when  they  came  up,  the  juice  was  still  running  from  the 
rollers,  but  not  a  sign  of  life  betrayed  itself  about  the  building. 
The  whole  country  had  turned  out  at  General  Irigoyen's  **  pro- 
nunciamiento  "  and  had  been  overtaken  and  punished  by  General 
Goyeneche  with  terrible  but  promiscuous  severity.  The  two 
parties  still  contended,  and  the  land  trembled  at  the  passage  of 
armies  hither  and  thither  as  women  tremble  in  a  haunted  wood. 

On  the  third  day   Irigoyen's   spirits  rose.     "  Quien  sabe  ?  " 

("  Who    knows ")    was    heard   no   longer   from   his    lips.     He 

addressed  his  "  Patria  "  as  the  "  Land  of  the  red  gourd  and 

golden  lizard,"  and  shoved  out  his  toes  in  vulgar  imitation  of  an 
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equestrian  statue  in  Guayota.  "  Coming  out  of  the  ruck," 
he  said,  "  Bolumbia  is  coming  out  of  the  ruck." 

They  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  a  plain  of  white  and 
blowing  grasses  ;  its  wide  irregular  surface  was  dotted  at  league* 
long  intervals  with  rusty  shock-headed  palms,  and  the  heat  of  the 
morning  lifted  its  far  extremity  in  mirage,  like  a  draught  playing 
under  a  carpet. 

"  This  is  the  Llanura  Santa,"  said  Irigoyen,  "  it  is  my  own 
estate  ;  c^er  yonder  is  the  old  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  the 
rendez-vous  of  our  family  in  times  of  trouble."  He  cracked  his 
whip  to  three  points  above  his  head  and  put  his  horse  through 
the  grasses  of  the  Llanura  Santa,  as  a  man  may  do  who  already 
feels  himself  in  safety. 

All  morning  the  party  cantered  through  grass  blooms  that 
brushed  their  stirrups,  but  by*  noonday  they  seemed  to  have 
bitten  off  only  the  breadth  of  a  penny  piece  from  the  huge  un- 
dulations of  the  Llanura.  They  took  their  siesta  by  a  spring, 
and  all  around  them  the  wind  bent  groups  of  white  plumed 
grasses  that  looked  like  little  armies  and  squadrons  hurrying 
onward  "  towards  the  barrier,"  said  Irigoyen ;  and  it  seemed 
that  all  Nature  sloped  up  towards  the  barrier,  moving  thither 
for  news  of  the  great  events  beyond. 

In  truth  Irigoyen  allowed  no  delay  in  his  progress  thither- 
ward. The  sun  was  still  a  ball  of  violence  when  he  awoke  his 
party,  and  they  pushed  on  from  knoll  to  knoll  all  evening  at  a 
pace  that  left  stragglers  at  every  palm  tree ;  yet  by  nightfall 
no  sign  of  habitation  was  visible  and  Irigoyen  waved  his  hand 
forward  in  happy  appreciation  of  the  vastness  of  his  Llanura ; 
the  convent-residencia  still  lay  at  the  back  of  weary  leagues 
and  the  party  sat  about  their  camp-fire  with  glum  faces  and 
aching  backs. 

Irigoyen  alone  remained  cheerful ;  Irigoyen  praised  the 
**  asado  "  (roast  steer) ;  Irigoyen  sat  on  a  stone  beyond  the 
fire  and  strummed  a  native  guitar.  His  Indians  sitting  ^^itli 
crossed  legs  passed  the  "  cana  "  to  their  patron,  and  after  the 
second  application  Irigoyen  leaned  his  head  over  the  guitar 
in  an  effort  to  remember.  He  touched  the  strings  knowingly 
and  chanted  in  a  minor  key,  tentative  now,  and  now  more  cer- 
tain ;  he  threw  up  his  eyes  to  the  cross-legged  Indians,  "  got 
it,"  and  warbled  with  his  head  aloft  and  his  feet  drumming ; 
resettled  the  guitar  and  took  them  all  along  with  him  in  a  strange 
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canter  upon  three  notes.  The  old  Caciques  (Indian  Chiefs) 
gave  parrot  squawks  and  tiger  growls ;  for  the  rest,  the  Indian 
voices  were  soft  and  gentle,  running  in  and  out  upon  three  notes 
with  infinite  repetition  in  the  wake  of  Irigoyen's  shivery  falsetto  ; 
only  occasionally  at  long  intervals  through  the  monotonous 
ditty  the  Indians  recrossed  their  legs,  lifting  their  voices  to 
highest  pitch,  always  the  same  verses,  at  whose  approach  the 
Indians  twisted  their  legs  and  lifted  howls  scarce  human.  To 
Major  Waring  it  was  all  incomprehensible,  but  those  fwo  verses 
ran  in  his  head  in  the  nearest  English  parallel : 

"The  paradox  perpetual — 
That  those  should  climb  who  cannot  fall " 

words  which  make  nonsense,  and  yet  in  later  days  Major  Waring 
read  some  meaning  into  them  as.  applying  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Irigoyen.  The  Consul,  when  applied  to,  professed 
to  believe  that  the  song  set  forth  the  adventures  of  the  first 
Irigoyen,  a  man  who  had,  it  seemed,  made  his  fortune  by  a 
bargain  in  storks'  feathers,  but  the  Consul  indulged  a  grim 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  Bolumbian  local  colour  and  Major 
Waring  was  left  doubting. 

The  guide  protested  at  intervals  and  objected  to  fresh  logs 
upon  the  fire ;  he  had  perhaps  some  prescience  of  danger.  He 
wrangled  with  the  patron  and  pointed  to  the  absence  of  cattle 
and  the  ways  of  hirda  to  corroborate  his  fears. 

During  the  night  that  followed,  Major  Waring  slept  badly. 
Thrice  he  woke  and  moved  nearer  to  the  fire.  On  the  first 
of  these  occasions,  the  guide  was  sitting  apart  with  bowed  head 
and  sulky  air.  On  the  second,  he  still  sat  apart  and  his  air  was 
not  sulky  but  attentive.  Yet  a  third  time  Major  Waring  awoke  ; 
there  were  crimson  clouds  in  the  height  of  the  sky  and  a  lightness 
perceptible  far  and  near ;  the  guide  was  standing  now,  and  his 
manner  that  of  a  man  listening  and  doubting.  Out  of  the  in- 
finite stillness  of  failing  night  a  sound  and  the  guide  listening — 
such  were  Major  Waring's  waking  thoughts,  a  sound  long- 
drawn,  monotonous  like  the  passage  of  a  snake.  With  his  ear 
to  the  ground  Waring  knew  it  for  the  sound  made  by  a  multitude 
of  horsemen  moving  fast  at  a  very  great  distance  over  dry 
ground.  He  woke  Irigoyen  and  the  pair  sat  beside  the  guide. 
The  darkness  grew  less  and  less. 

**  If  we  could  only  see,"  said  Irigoyen,  polishing  the  lens  of 
his  glass. 
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"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  to  horse  and  ride  ?  **  aaked 
Waring. 

"And  how  are  we  to  round  up  the  horseB  before  dawn?'* 
rejoined  the  Bolumbian. 

So  they  sat  and  listened ;  they  flattered  themselveB  that  the 
sounds  receded,  and  Irigoyen  struck  the  guide  for  his  shaking 
head.  Later  they  knew  that  the  man  was  right,  for  the  long 
half-uttered  rustle  and  tremor  came  back,  no  louder  than 
before  but  punctuated  with  points  of  noise  as  one  may  see  dis- 
tinguishable stars  in  the  milky  waj^. 

From  the  shelter  of  Mimosa  scrub  that  grew  near  by,  the 
party  lay  gazing  into  the  vanishing  darkness,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  rumour  of  approaching  troops  could  be  no  more  than 
the  overture  to  daylight  so  gradually  did  either  grow  upon 
the  senses. 

Irigoyen  decided  to  start,  and  the  peones  crept  out  for  the 
horses,  but  did  not  return ;  and  those  who  remained  in  shelter 
concluded  the  worst. 

"  Where  are  they  coming  from  ?  "  asked  Irigoyen ;  but  it 
was  in  three  directions  that  his  friends  pointed ;  the  tremor 
came  from  below  ground,  the  cries  and  whipcracks  from  half 
the  side  of  the  horizon  ^  their  uncertainty  was  due  to  the  shape 
of  the  Llanura,  running  in  vast  wave-like  undulations,  shallow  but 
baffling  to  the  perception  of  sound,  for  the  moment  that  the 
head  of  the  column  drawing  near  breasted  the  brow  of  one  of 
these  the  sounds  grew  as  from  sleep  to  waking. 

Irigoyen  touched  Major  Waring  on  the  leg  : 

**  ^ere  I  "  he  said,  "  Ye  gods,  if  they  strike  our  trail." 

It  was  a  mounted  man,  up  to  his  girths  in  waving  grasses, 
sprung  up  of  a  sudden  like  a  blue  tip  to  this  last  hour  of  sub- 
terranean ferment.  For  a  moment  he  hobbed  like  a  sparrow 
among  the  grasses,  then  reined  up  and  turned  to  wave  his  arm. 
It  was  that  wave  that  saved  Irigoyen  from  capture,  for  the 
column  that  followed  emerged  against  the  gold  sky  far  to  the  right 
and  swept  past  within  100  yards  beyond  the  last  night's  trail. 

The  leading  man  riveted  Major  Waring's  attention  from 
the  first ;  from  that  authoritative  half -swing  of  his  arm  sema- 
phorewise  across  the  radiance  of  the  morning  to  the  last  twitch 
of  his  square  shoulders  passing  out  of  sight.  Major  Waring 
never  took  his  eyes  from  him.  So  gallant  a  figure,  riding  out 
of  the  morning,  showing  the  way   to  Apollo,  with  heroically 
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easy  seat  and  arms  waving  liis  army  this  way  and  that,  as  a 
man  hunts  dogs  through  a  cover.  There  was  quality  in  his 
eye  and  music  in  the  eager  gestures  of  his  head,  to  which  the 
cantering  of  so  many  horse-hoofs  vamped  an  appropriate  rhythm. 
He  rode  a  handsome  chestnut  stallion  and  a  grey  cavalry  cloak 
hung  from  his  braided  collar,  filling  and  flapping  with  the  motion 
of  his  progress ;  he  passed  chatting  to  one  of  his  staff,  bending 
low  to  swipe  a  fly  from  his  horse'a  shoulder ;  all  around 
him  was  the  jingle  of  war,  in  his  eye  was  the  confidence  of 
victory. 

Such  was  the  man  who  rode  out  of  the  mist  of  morning  and 
Irigoyen  whispered  "  'Tis  Don  Feliz  Goyeneche." 

The  shadows  were  black  and  short  when  Irigoyen  spoke 
again.  *'  'Tis  Don  Serapio  Goyeneche,"  and  Major  Waring 
looked  upon  the  last  of  an  innumerable  file.  Don  Serapio  rode 
with  a  pout  on  his  fat  lips  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  of  a  man 
that  will  not  mince  matters  with  destiny.  His  Indian  blood 
showed  in  his  flat  nose  and  wispy  black  moustache.  His  poncho 
was  twisted  tightly  round  his  neck  and,  between  its  folds  and 
the  slouched  brim  of  his  panama,  there  was  space  sufficient  to 
spit  through,  and  that  was  enough  for  Don  Serapio.  He  rode 
a  white  mule,  he  rode  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  he  rode 
like  one  already  defeated ;  and  yet  it  was  this  man  who  rode 
towards  all  the  honours  that  a  reliberated  country  can  bestow 
upon  its  champion,  whilst  the  first  Goyeneche  rode  only  to- 
wards mismanagement,  waste,  muddle  and  a  useless  death.  Why 
this  strange  contrast  ?  one  may  ask ;  because  the  one  brother 
knew  his  countrymen  to  a  hair's  breadth  and  the  other  one 
did  not. 

Between  these  two  brothers  strung  out  the  whole  length 
of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "Expedidon  Vindicta- 
dora."  It  was  an  epitome  of  South  American  warfare  stream- 
ing for  three  hours  through  the  middle  distance,  till  the  eye 
wearied  of  tossing  ponchos  and  dangling  machetes  as  it  might 
weary  of  a  frieze  in  two  colours  passed  continually  onwards. 
AD  the  elements  of  violence  were  there  knotted  and  confused 
inextricably  ;  only  behind  Don  Feliz  could  a  semblance  of  order 
be  detected  where  two  battalions  of  regulars  moved  in  distinct 
groups  with  guides  and  buglers ;  behind  them  came  the  deluge 
of  a  multitude  round  the  guns,  which,  mounted  for  speed  upon 
the  wheels  of  big  bullock  waggons,  perched  high  above  their 
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teams  and  nodded  over  the  cro^td  of  heads  like  idols   earned 
by  at  the  flitting  of  a  temple. 

After  them  the  repetition  of  mounted  figures,  Indians  from 
the  mines,  negroes  from  the  plantations,  peones  from  the  great 
estancias,  tropiUas  of  mules,  tropillas  of  horses,  and  then  a  jangle 
growing  and  growing,  and  half  a  dozen  camp  forges  brought  up 
the  low  rise  at  a  spurt  that  made  the  gravel  fly.  Again  the 
flux  of  ponchos  and  machetes  between  the  passing  pictures  and 
then  the  commissariat  mules  and  dark  men  in  silver  ornaments 
rounding  up  the  laggards  and  the  runaways  with  whip-cracks 
and  **  ai  Mula  "  — ^men  of  the  subnation  all  of  them,  Llanero 
half-castes  from  the  Apure,  whose  grandfathers  fought  with 
Paez  in  the  wars  of  liberation,  reputed,  now  as  then,  the  foulest 
mouths  *  upon  the  Main,  and  as  they  passed  the  sky  seemed 
dark  with  their  curses  "  ajo,"  "  erda,"  "  uta,"  **  erde,"  "  ajo," 
flung  upward  like  the  running  coils  of  their  lassoes,  ultimate 
syllables  of  all  excitement  in  this  continent  of  obscene  oaths. 
Lastly  a  little  group  of  unarmed  uneasy  horsemen  with  nails 
professionally  dirty  and  yellow  *'  whites  "  to  their  eyes,  the 
revolution  doctors — a  dream  for  the  wounded  patriot  to  come 
under  the  knives  of  these  men ! 

Divided  from  these  by  a  few  ragamuflan  orderUes  in  chapereroa, 
rode  Don  Serapio  with  shoulders  set  like  a  bargee  that  will 
stand  no  humbug  at  the  lands  of  destiny,  and  long  after  he  was 
out  of  sight,  Irigoyen's  party  lay  close.  The  "  Expedicion 
Vindictadora  "  was  gone  by,  every  man  of  it  riding  at  that 
strange  walzing  tittup  that  is  the  peone  pace  in  all  these  countries  ; 
each  hour  would  put  it  three  leagues  further  on  its  road,  yet 
Irigoyen  did  not  see  himself  moving  that  day,  and  he  and  his 
friends  lay  where  they  camped. 

The  wind  hummed  reassuringly  in  the  palm  tops  and  all 
around  groups  of  plumed  grasses  bent  like  little  squadrons 
hurrying  after.  Over  beyond  half  a  dozen  turkey-buzzards 
circled  concernedly  ;  only  these  and  a  thin,  rank  smell  of  garlic 
testified  to  the  presence  of  the  spectacle  of  the  morning  thread- 
ing the  concaves  of  the  Llanura,  going  up,  this  also,  towards  the 
barrier. 

Some  rumour  of  great  stage  carpentry  going  on  beyond  the 
barrier  must  have  reached  these  brothers  Goyeneche,  that 
set  out  with  such  a  following  to  break  through,  with  a  force  of 
eight  thousand  men,  a  flat-country  force,  a  fair-weather  force, 
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but  a  force,  as  Mr.  Duckworth  pointed  out,  superbly  equipped 
and  armed.  Some  news  they  must  have  had,  and  the  party 
lay  debating  that  portent  of  eight  thousand,  but  Major  Waring 
spoke  little ;  he  felt  that  Bolumbia  had  shown  him  her  teeth 
at  close  quarters  and  that  they  were  an  uncommonly  yellow 
and  businesshke  set. 


CHAP.  X  :  BEYOND  THE  BARRIER 

It  must  be  impossible  in  a  work  of  fiction  to  do  more  than  adum'* 
brate  the  course  of  a  South  American  revolution.  The  atmos- 
phere over  such  a  national  spasm  is  thick  with  rumour  and 
contradiction,  and  clear  narrative  is  confounded  in  the  jargon 
of  battles  and  leaders.  The  novelist  can  only  fill  his  sketch 
book  with  samples,  picking  his  way  in  dirty  weather  with, 
now  and  then,  a  glimpse  of  peaks  and  summits  standing  out 
from  the  clouds  that  envelope  the  mountain-chain  of  fact.  Let 
History  roll  back  those  clouds  and  survey  the  heights  beyond, 
we  can  only  give  a  peep  or  two  at  their  strange  colouring  and 
tormented  outline. 

History,  herself,  has  found  it  difficult  to  do  more  than  this 
for  much  that  has  come  and  gone  in  South  America.  The 
historian  scratches  his  head  and  leaves  asterisks  to  cover  great 
routes  and  counter-marches.  **What  are  these  men,  where 
from,  and  where  going  ? ''  one  fancies  the  historian  asking ;  and 
he  becomes  a  man  of  petulant  asterisks. 

Of  this  Expedicion  Vindictadora,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
history ;  only  for  Major  Waring  and  the  Consul  the  clouds 
are  momentarily  lifted,  allowing  them  a  vision  of  the  national 
spirit  of  Bolumbia  in  the  saddle.  After  that  it  is  conjecture. 
Conjecture  that  the  Expedicion  threads  some  pathway  in  the 
"  Bosque  Impenetrable,"  that  it  deploys  along  the  edge  of 
the  "  Estero  grande "  (swamp),  that  the  guns  open  on  the 
wooden  forts  beyond,  that  the  Expedicion,  moving  through 
the  tall  reeds  of  the  estero,  suddenly  turns  to  one  side,  as  a 
gentleman  may  do,  who  remembers  an  umbrella  left  behind, 
thereby  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  meeting  in  the  street.  So  the 
Expedicion  dodges  the  barrier  guard  and  passes  up  into  the  heart 
of  Bolumbia  to  tilt  still  further  the  great  wheel  of  Camara's 
fortunes. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  in  antithesis  to  this  higgledy- 
piggledy  yeomanry  that  supports  the  national  cause,  stands 
the  national  enemy,  astride  the  upper  provinces,  and  Guayot& 
itself,  and  that  indolent  and  isolated  capital  learns  such  methods 
of  government  under  his  teaching  as  it  never  saw  before  in  a 
dream. 

This  was  not  yet,  indeed,  the  period  of   Gamara*s  greatest 

ascendency,  but  already  he  had  let  show  some  hint  of  i^e  maniacal 
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asperity  that  became  him  so  well  when  crossed ;  already  he  had 
put  into  Irigoyen's  eyes  the  look,  nonplussed  and  worried,  of  a 
weasel  upon  whom  the  rabbits  turn. 

Of  this  period  a  Guayotano  afterwards  spoke  to  Major  Waring 
with  a  pathetic  candour.  ''  Of  course,"  said  he,  ''  the  Admiral 
was  in  ill-health  all  the  while  he  was  among  us.  The  long  journey 
from  the  coast,  the  grinding  work,  the  miserable  cooking  of 
our  country  districts,  must  have  wrought  our  dehverance,  yet, 
I  think,  we  feared  him  more  as  the  Admiral-Minister  and  hated 
him  more  as  the  Admiral-Dictator.  As  the  Admiral -Minister 
he  was  a  savage  with  views  upon  government,  as  the  Admiral- 
Dictator  he  was  out  of  drawing  for  modem  times,  the  judge 
was  too  heavy  for  the  bench  and  we  knew  that  the  end  must 
come  quickly." 

The  little  Guayotano  strutted  beside  Major  Waring  and  lifted 
his  gloved  hands,  as  though  he  too  had  helped  at  the  toppling 
of  Colossus.    He  stopped  at  a  lamp-post  in  the  principal  street. 

*'  To  see  the  Admiral-Minister  coming  down  here  to  the  Palace 
of  Justice  was  to  witness  Juggernaut  re-enacted !  So  fast, 
literally  ricochetting  over  the  cobble-stones  of  the  Alameda 
behind  galloping  bays,  his  huge  sick  painted  head  the  colour 
of  suet,  and  he  swung  it  so — to  either  side,  as  if  upon  C-springs, 
alternately  hiccoughing  and  crossing  himself.  Ah,  that  face, 
it  took  you  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  as  it  came  near  and  left 
you  looking  to  the  stones  on  the  wall  for  mercy." 

Mercy  indeed  was  never  asked  nor  granted,  for  that  great 
eructating  invalid,  that  was  whirled  so  fast  down  the  Alameda, 
passed  through  the  arches  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  to  a  court 
packed  with  experts  in  the  art  of  judicial  murder,  where  he  sat 
with  his  lips  moving,  whether  in  prayer  or  in  the  absorption  of 
patent  medicines  it  is  needless  to  speculate,  whilst,  one  after 
another,  a  string  of  bis  political  opponents  was  led  out  to  punish- 
ment. Upon  the  dossier  of  each  of  these,  and  long  before  trial, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  had  scrawled  the  letter  "  F,"  and  for 
as  long  as  the  judges  could  distinguish  in  the  minister's  eye 
the  blue  cloud  of  obstinacy  that  one  sees  in  the  eye  of  a  horse, 
they  dared  give  no  sentence  more  lenient  than  "  fusilamiento  " 
(to  be  shot). 

The  man  had  other  occupations.  Whilst  Celia  sang  to  him 
eternally  the  ballad  of  his  choice,  whilst  his  deaf-mutes  sup- 
ported him  strolling  shakily  about  the  patio  (court),   of  bis 
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dreary  palace,  Camara  revolved  the  application  of  his  Scheme 
of  the  Hundred  Edicts.  "  Once  more,  my  friend,  if  I  am  not 
tiring  you,"  and  Celia  in  the  gallery  of  the  Entresol,  accompany- 
ing herself  upon  a  tuneless  tinkling  piano,  must  start  again  her 
gruesome  and  vindictive  chaunt,  the  first  verse  translated  as 
under. 

**  Run  him  up  for  sun  and  rain, 
I^et  him  dangle  on  the  hook. 
See  the  high  Caatilian  Duke. 
Come  the  condor,  come  the  rook, 
See  what  thistles  grow  in  Spain  ! " 

the  while  that  Camara,  passing  shakily  between  the  palms  of  the 
patio,  revolved  wdthin  himself  the  Scheme  of  the  Hundred 
Edicts.  What  this  Scheme  of  the  Hundred  Edicts  may  have 
been  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  Camara,  in  a  strange  document  called 
his  Testament,  which  was  found  after  his  evacuation  of  Guayota, 
asserted  that  each  Edict  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Lei  Fundamental,  or  Constitution,  of  Bolumbia,  but  the  first 
thirteen,  which  bear  General  Irigoyen's  signature,  make  the 
Constitution  of  Bolumbia  look  a  very  sick  thing  indeed,  for  they 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Municipalidad,  but  put  it 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  concilia  nominated  by  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Governor  of  the  province,  a  process  analogous  to  that 
of  blowing  up  a  bladder  and  then  pricking  it  with  a  pin. 

The  Scheme  of  the  Thirteen  Edicts  comes  into  operation 
first  in  Guayoti,  and  at  once  there  is  deadlock.  The  Concilia 
recommends  the  construction  of  a  great  Basilica  pushed  out 
nobly  upon  arches  half  across  the  wide  dead  watercourse  where 
the  Guaya  runs,  year  in  year  out,  sufficient  to  fill  a  6-in.  pipe. 
The  Concilia  sends  down  estimates  to  the  municipality  which 
cause  some  stir  when  it  is  found  that  they  cover  only  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  BasUica.  No,  the  Municipalidad  will  not 
pass  the  bill,  and  the  Admiral-Minister  causes  a  strip  of  hand- 
some carpet  to  be  laid  into  the  Casa  de  la  Municipalidad  over 
which  he  comes  himself  to  '*  interrupt "  a  session.  Such  is  the 
manner  of  the  Admiral-Minister's  ''interruptions,"  that  an 
upholsterer  must  precede  him  and  three  file  of  his  negro  guard 
bring  up  the  rear  to  hold  his  hat,  cloak  and  fan.  The  Admiral- 
Minister  speaks  of  the  purity  of  the  Electoral  Law  and  the 
Intendant  chuckles  behind  his  cuff  at  the  prospect  of  artless 
Tammany  confronted  by  Bhadamanthus  on  a  stair  carpet   of 
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peculiar  miignifioenoe*  Bhadamanthus  bows  to  the  Intendant ; 
"  I  hare  laughed  once  in  my  life,  Sefior,"  Bays  he,  "  and  I  was  in 
a  tight  comer  then,"  and,  in  this  context,  one  may  set  down  a 
dictum  of  Camara's  that  for  many  week8  elongated  the  chops  of 
his  attendants,  dealt  out  to  them,  as  it  was,  with  a  manner  of 
so  much  menace  and  in  language  so  carefully  enigmatic. 

**  Senores,"  said  Camara,  turning  his  back  upon  an  object 
that  caused  titters  among  his  escort  and  his  parasites,  ''  the 
poplar,  poor  wood,  flutters  in  any  breeze,  but  the  yew,  the  stone 
pine  and  the  quebracho,  you  have  not  heard  them  rustle  in  a 
gale."  And,  although  this  observation  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  warning  against  the  facial  expression  of  cuiy  feeling  what- 
ever, it  sets  forth  fairly  the  stern,  humourless  nature  of  its 
author,  that  would  have  fitted  him  for  favour  in  the  court  of  the 
Spanish  Hapsburgs,  where  the  deformities  of  the  royal  dwarfs 
might  have  tickled  his  contempt  for  humanity  and  the  insight 
of  Velasquez  himself  might  have  done  justice  to  the  cruelty 
and  sincerity  of  his  frog-like  gaze  upon  a  background  of  yews 
and  stone  pines  dotted  up  the  Guadarrama. 

But  the  process  of  "  interruption "  proceeds.  The  Munici- 
palidad  is  convinced  that  its  election  has  been  invalidated  by  a 
trifle  of  corruption,  and  fresh  elections  are  ordered  with  the  re- 
sult that,  in  every  case,  Camara's  creatures  are  returned  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll. 

By  no  public  sign  did  Oamara  show  his  dissatisfaction.  In 
all  his  bravery  he  hobbled  to  the  President's  balcony  at  the 
bull-ring  and  the  boom  of  his  *'  Brava !  Brava,  Sspada  ?  " 
turned  the  eyes  of  thousands  upon  him  that  should  have  rested 
upon  the  matador  curled  up,  rolling  like  a  tickled  bug  on  the 
arena,  and  the  bull  bounding  with  the  sword  newcomer  ^n  its 
neck.  And  again  Camara  bid  for  notice  when  the  sixth  bull 
backed  before  the  red  cloth,  broke  at  its  knees  and  came  down 
pitifully  with  its  necklace  of  tormeatiQg  darts ;  when  th^  great 
arena  darkened  with  dots  of  humanity  running  to  perform 
their  service,  Camara  sent  his  own  runners  to  <wrry  off  the 
matador  shoulder  hig^,  spoke  with  that  popular  hero  from 
his  carriago  ax^  exchaiog^d  cigarettes  witii  bim*  grave*  affable, 
inquisitive,  old  thing. 

^*  I  have  not  seen  finer  play  in  Madrid,  my  friend.  You 
are  called-*—" 

''I  am  San  Haeido  of  VaUadoUd  oa  a  thf^e  months'  tour. 
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You  must  have  heard  of  me,"  answered  the  popular  hero,  Mid 
raised  his  brows. 

"My  education  has  been  incomplete,"  answered  Ganuura, 
and  then,  answering  the  wonder  growing  in  the  bull-fighter's 
face,  Camara  gave  a  modest  account  of  himself.  "  I  call  myself 
Don  Eustaquio  like  the  others,"  he  said,  "for  my  sins,!  am  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  My  poor  house  is  at  your  disposal,  Senor.  No  ? 
Hasta  la  vista,"  and  he  drove  ofiF  leaving  one  fine  gentleman  to 
ask  if  he  had  been  dreaming  and  a  crowd  of  his  admirers  to 
verify  his  dream. 

So  Camara  sold  himself  cheap,  but  Oelia  took  to  her  bed  and 
could  not  rest.  At  midnight  she  heard  the  cocks  upon  the 
house-roofs  and  fancied  their  crowing  the  voices  of  acolytes 
bidding  open  the  doors  of  the  unbuilt  basilica,  an  illusion  that 
would  be  impossible  in  England  but  the  Bolumbian  cock  wakes 
mournful ;  "  Kawa-ak-a-a "  it  says,  an  uncanny  penetrating 
cry.  With  the  first  light  came  herds  of  goats  from  the  country, 
bearing  bells  and  Celia,  in  her  fever,  knew  that  the  souls  that 
would  have  been  saved  from  error  by  solemn  prayer  within  the 
gorgeous  dome,  now  passed  by  on  their  road  to  punishment. 
"  One  can  do  nothing  with  them,"  said  she,  and  her  irritation 
escaped  in  little  darts  against  Camara. 

The  second  night  she  slept  and  at  three  in  the  morning  woke 
to  find  Camara  standing  fully  dressed  between  her  and  the  night* 
light.  Seeing  her  eyes  open  he  drew  a  chair  to  her  bedside 
and  raised  the  mosquito  netting :  "  To  say  that  you  have  Mexican 
blood  in  you,"  he  began,  mildly,  "  and  the  Mexican  women 
quit  corsets  in  the  third,  and  burst  their  dust-coats  in  the  sixth 
week  after  marriage  ;  is  it  not  so  my  friend  ?  And  you,  Celia  ? 
Thin  as  a  lath  and  pining  fast  away.  But  it  is  the  husk  of 
marriage  I  have  given  you,  is  that  the  reason  then  ?  In  truth, 
lady,  you  remind  me  of  that  song  of  so-called  patriots  that 
we  sang  beneath  the  gallows  in  my  light-hearted  boyhood  in 
Nicaragua  ;    how  does  it  go  ? 

"Who  can  patoh  the  coat  again ? 
Who  can  cure  the  hungry  look 
Of  the  high  Castilian  Duke, 
Whom  the  very  hawks  forsook  ? 
Can  thistles  grow  so  lean  in  Spain  ? " 

You  remember  it  ?  Why,  you  have  sung  it  me.  That  is 
better.'"    For  Celia  was  moved  to  laughter  by  Camara's  reooUec- 
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tion  of  himself  as  a  light-hearted  Nicaraguan  urchin  singing  songs 
unbidden  to  a  corpse  upon  a  gallows.  He  slipped  his  arm  be 
neath  her  shoulder.  "  What  is  the  trouble  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
when  Celia  had  communicated  to  him  her  fancies,  he  touched 
her  lips  with  his  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life.  "  What 
zeal !  The  English  !  "  he  murmured,  and  thought  how  well  he 
had  chosen  his  companion.  ''  But  you  must  not  think  so  ill 
of  me ;  will  I  leave  my  work  half  done  ?  Each  in  his  trade, 
my  motto,  and  my  trade  is  government.  Rest  easy,  you  shall 
have  your  big  cathedral  and  you  shall  name  the  saint  to  whom 
we  will  dedicate  the  chapel  in  the  West  Transept.  To  whom 
will  you  dedicate  it  ?  "  And  Celia's  thoughts  flew  back  to  home 
and  touched  the  good  prioress  of  Trentham. 

"  St.  Werberger  ?  "  she  asked  doubtfully. 

"  St.  Oerberger,"  said  Camara  with  an  air  of  being  mightily 
pleased,  "  doubtless  a  holy  lady  of  your  own  land,  we  will  have 
an  image  of  her  in  green  wax,  life-size,  with  stars  of  fine  tinsel 
and  the  best  paste  diamonds,  a  skirt  of  real  muslin  and  sticks 
for  400  candles.     We  must  have  that  great  Basilica,  is  it  not  so  ?  . 

And  Celia  in  a  fervour  of  devotion  kissed  his  hairy  hands' 
"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  the  great  cathedral  by  any  means." 

"  By  any  means  ?  "  asked  Camara  with  his  eyes  on  hers. 

^'  Oh  yes,  by  any  means,"  said  she,  and  slept  six  hours  on 
Camara's  arm. 


CHAP.  XI  t  BEYOND  THE 
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So  Celia  slept,  and  the  arm  that  supported  hef  tievef  flagged  i 
beads  of  perspiration  came  out  upon  Camara's  forehead.  '^  St. 
Oerberger,"  he  murmured,  making  wry  mouths  over  the  unpro- 
nounceable name,  and  again,  '*  What  zeal !  the  English."  But 
he  remained  rigid  till  the  morning,  lest  he  should  wake  the 
patient,  and  his  care  was  rewarded,  for  Celia  made  a  rapid  re- 
covery. 

"  What  uncanny  fancies  !  "  she  said  of  her  late  illusions,  but 
she  was  to  learn  that  in  full  possession  of  one's  senses  one  may 
look  back  upon  delirium  as  the  better  state.  To  her  lunch 
she  had  pomegranates  which  only  disagreed  with  her  when  she 
learned  that  they  came  from  the  President's  Quinta.  The 
Camerera,  a  true  Spanish  servant,  laughed  at  her  ladyship's 
disgust.  ''  Many  things  have  happened  since  the  dona  Celia  fell 
ill,"  she  said,  and  brought  all  the  women  servants  in  the  establish- 
ment to  share  the  joke  with  her.  From  the  poultry  girl  to  the  par- 
lour-maid they  had  no  sense  of  decorum ;  they  stood  all  about 
their  mistress  and  shook  their  heads ;  "  don  Satumino  can't 
court  ladies  just  now,"  they  said,  and  would  not  satisfy  Celia's 
curiosity,  so  she  ordered  them  to  be  off,  but  knew  too  well  the 
class  that  served  her  to  be  sharp  with  them. 

Three  days  the  doctor  kept  Celia  to  her  bed  and  on  the  fourth 
she  thought  that  her  strange  fancies  were  come  back  upon 
her,  for  from  daylight  on  the  streets  were  full  of  shouting  and 
a  stentorian  voice  was  audible  at  intervals  going  through  a  long 
roll-call.  Again  her  servants  invaded  her  room ;  they  were 
in  gala  attire  and  wore  carnations  in  their  hair,  white  upon 
black,  as  the  Andalusians  do  at  fiesta  time,  and  while  they 
chattered,  they  dressed  their  mistress  according  to  their  own 
taste  not  hers  ;  earrings  they  gave  her,  the  largest  to  be  found, 
and  black  lace  mantilla  and,  of  course,  carnations.  *'  We  are 
great  people  now,"  they  said,  and  then  they  brought  their  mis- 
tress down  on  their  backs  again ;  ''  don  Satumino  is  coming  to 
serenade  you  from  the  street,"  they  said,  and  let  their  sympathies 
be  guess^,  calling  him  a  true  Bolumbian  out  to  his  finger  tips ; 
but,  when  at  last  General  Irigoyen  passed  beneath  the  window 
their  remarks  reflected  the  local  patriotism  of  the  Capital.    *'  A 

Chaucano  after  all,"  said  they,  "  a  Guayatdno  would  have  gone 
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out  laughing,"  and  General  Irigoyen  certainly  did  no  go  oUt 
laughing.  ''  He  went  out  like  a  tub  of  hog's  lard/'  said  Celia's 
women  servants,  but  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  pride 
and  the  humility  and  the  menace  of  the  ejected  general's  bearing, 
qualities  which  found  admirable  expression  in  his  last  exchange 
of  shots  with  his  supplanter.  He  found  Camara  with  Florian 
O'Malley,  his  own  renegade,  sitting  on  horse-back,  dwarfed 
even  they  by  the  great  blue  gums  that  flanked  the  high  road 
over  the  Sabana ;  he  rode  up  to  them  with  his  hand  beside  his 
face,  either  as  a  blinker  against  the  hateful  sight  of  O'Malley,  or 
as  a  trumpet  to  carry  his  words  to  Camara.  "  This  is  my  bad 
hour,"  said  he,  "  and  see  how  many  follow  me.  That  way  you 
may  judge  that  you  have  done  a  silly  thing."  "  I  am  the  wiser 
man  for  the  sight,"  answered  Camara,  "  I  seek  now  some  means 
to  rectify  the  mistake  that  I  have  made,"  and  he  saluted  and 
swallowed  and  fixed  his  rabid  eyes  elsewhere,  like  one  that  pays 
an  extortionate  bill,  too  sick  with  the  total  figure  to  examine 
the  details  with  care.  Yet  for  many  hours,  in  carriage  and 
cart,  on  foot  and  on  horse-back,  the  details  of  that  bill  passed 
before  Camara's  eye.  Mile  by  mile  his  purpose  hardened,  but 
what  there  was  within  him  of  statesman  recoiled  before  the 
bill  and,  in  his  testament,  he  recapitulated  his  instructions 
issued  at  that  time  to  the  police  forbidding  all  women  and  chil- 
dren to  leave  the  city,  except  those  actually  boarding  with  the 
General — a  proof  that  the  last  scruple  of  humanity  had  not  yet 
been  sacrificed  to  the  theocratic  ideal. 

"See  how  many  follow  me,"  said  Irigoyen,  and,  if  he  had 
added  that  his  following  filled  three  streets  and  could  not  be 
marshalled  between  the  dikes  of  the  Camino  Real,  that  the 
weight  of  his  chattels  burst  the  pavement  and  his  beasts  ate 
bare  the  country  before  him,  he  would  yet  have  beein  within 
the  strict  limits  of  the  truth,  so  many  were  there  of  the  "  liberales" 
of  the  capital  that  preferred  to  accept  the  hazards  and  hard- 
ships of  travel  with  their  fairy  prince  of  twenty  stone,  rather  than 
remain  within  reach  of  the  iron  rod  that  he  had  sought  to  mollify. 
With  them,  indeed,  the  wheel  was  come  full  circle,  and  there 
were  many  who  would  have  slunk  quietly  by  the  station  of  him 
whom  they  had  mocked  so  cruelly  in  happier  dajrs ;  but  Iri- 
goyen's  orders  were  to  the  contrary.  "  We  shall  be  three  thou- 
sand souls,**  said  Irigoyen, '"  we  must  seem  like  thirty  thousand," 
and  the  good-natured  general  strained  his  protection  to  covet 
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all  coiners,  exhausting  all  the  titles  known  in  the  S|)anlBli  dOUrt 
to  extend  the  terms  of  his  safe-conduct  to  his  friends.  ''I 
appoint  you  Superintendante  Extraordinario  to  his  Exoellencies 
corns,  but  you  must  make  a  noise."  Such  or  suchlike  was  the 
bargain  driven  by  the  secretary  of  the  main-chance  eye  with  all 
who  presented  themselves,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  manner 
in  which  Irigoyen  "left  for  his  country  seat,"  will  admit  that 
the  terms  of  the  bargain  were  kept,  for  those  that  did  not  beat 
tin  cans  and  throw  crackers,  whacked  their  oxen  and  shouted. 
Something  it  was  to  be  proud  of,  for  one  that  could  prick  his  ears 
five  miles  out  upon  the  road  and  say  **  my  uproar  "  ;  but  the 
general's  mood  was  changed  and  all  these  that  answered  their 
names  in  the  official  roll-call  as  his  Aposentadores  Mayores  and 
MenoreSjhis  Guardaropas  andAyadas  de  Bureo,  brought  with  them 
the  inextricable  confusion  of  a  baggage  train.  Their  coaches 
stumbled  from  rut  to  rut,  their  teams  were  insufficient,  their 
great  waggons  broke  at  the  axles  and  turned  on  their  sides  in  the 
dikes  ;  they  dotted  the  long  cavalcade  with  mountains  of  bedding 
and  pyramids  of  furniture,  kettles  and  kitchen-irons  and  ridicu- 
lous household  goods  mounting  to  twenty  feet  above  the  beholder ; 
they  converted  to  the  semblance  of  a  stricken  panic  what  should 
have  been  a  pageant  of  terrif3dng  demons,  and  Cramagahue 
rode  back  from  the  mortified  chief  with  orders  to  cut  all  traces. 
A  saving  if  this  had  been  done,  but  the  vassals,  less  thoughtful 
than  their  suzerain,  linked  their  own  horses  on  with  curses  to 
the  incompetent  bungle  and  took  it  all  down  past  Camara  with 
its  din  and  its  clatter.  With  grinding  and  rolling  and  animal 
torture,  they  broke  into  a  gallop  before  him  and  passed 
off  dwarfed  to  the  likeness  of  a  line  of  ants  carrying  eggs  by 
the  immense  pealing  shanks  and  globe-like  foliage  of  the  blue 
gum  avenue.  There  they  broke  into  song,  squeaky  to  th^e 
last. 

••Don  Satumino  goea  to  his  hottse 
Think  of  him  when  the  wind  blows  south  " 

they  sang,  and  all  that  watched  the  passage  of  that  unarmed  army 
joined  in  the  ballad  so  that  this  lyrical  homage  penetrated  as 
far  ahead  as  Irigoyen,  who  paused  at  the  ro&dside ;  "all  fay," 
said  he,  as  they  came  towards  him  through  the  lights  and  the 
shadows  of  the  trees, ''  all  fay,"  and  he  rode  on  among  hid  family 
after  the  four  chattas,  or  country  wagons,  that  contained  his 
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faTOurites,  past,  piesent  and  future,  covered  with  crimson 
doth.  One  old  thing  among  these  chose  the  opportunity  to 
display  her  loyalty;  she  grabbed  her  neighbour  by  her  hair 
and  scrambled  on  the  knees  of  her  companions  screaming. 
"  Give  me  the  matte,"  she  cried,  "  will  you  drink  while  the 
general  is  thirsty  ?  "  But  she  grabbed  wide  of  the  matte-pot 
and  towsled  all  those  who  came  in  her  way.  For  the  sake  of 
old  times  she  asked  the  general  to  drink,  holding  out  her  prize 
to  him,  completing  his  humiliation,  in  that  his  enemies  might 
say  that,  even  in  his  fall,  he  had  four  cart-loads  of  sluts  to  mother 
him.  For  the  sake  of  old  times,  however,  he  drank  good- 
naturedly  and  rode  on  among  them,  balanced  like  a  prodigious 
^gg>  don  Satumino  in  his  bad  hour,  Bellona's  Butler  great  in  his 
dismissal.  "  See  how  many  follow  me,"  he  had  said,  but  don 
Satumino  went  to  his  house  with  heavy  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders  towards  those  that  followed  him  llnd  an  immense  mis- 
giving stirring  newly  within  him,  like  the  chick  within  the  egg. 

So,  exit  the  New  Feudalism  to  the  tune  of  300  cows'  horns 
blowing  the  maxixe ;  exit  also  don  Satumino  Irigoyen,  pro- 
mulgator of  the  programme  of  October,  whom  one  sees  as  one  sees 
an  iceberg,  one  part  appealing  to  noble  description,  nine  parts 
submerged  in  what  is  ignoble,  indescribable  and  utterly  un- 
printable. Adios  general,  typical  South  American  grandee  you 
are,  deny  it  whoever  may. 

Between  the  prickly  pears  and  the  old  moraines  of  the  Sabana 
General  Irigoyen  rode  away.  The  dust  settled  on  his  path  and 
the  smell  of  antiseptics  rose  from  his  followers  to  the  sun ;  but 
he  left  behind  him  a  conversation  between  his  enemy  and  his 
renegade  that  had  so  innocent  a  purpose  as  the  definition  of  an 
ideal  being.  Camara  regarded  the  Guayatdnos  splitting  their 
throats  in  song. 

"  We  are  a  people  without  music,  as  'without  architecture," 
said  he,  ''  which  are  the  roads  to  reverence.  What  must  he  be 
that  would  govern  such  a  people  ?  " 

''  He  must  be  able  to  sling  out  American  dentists  and  such  rifip- 
raff,"  said  O'Malley  sharply. 

''He  must  have  the  heart  of  Lopez  of  Paraguay,"  said 
Camara. 

''  He  must  be  careful  to  breed  only  from  the  best  mares," 
said  O'Malley. 

''  And  the  head  of  Linares  of  La  Paz." 
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'^  He  must  get  his  hides  tanned  better  than  we  can  do 
here." 

"  He  must  keep  his  council  close  as  Cuzco  stone." 

"  He  must  inspect  tinned  meat  as  if  it  were  the'DeviFs  own 
snare." 

^*  He  must  have  faith,"  said  Camara,  and  crossed  himself, 
relinquishing  a  dialogue  which  he  renewed  again  and  again  with 
O'Malley,  who  used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  all  manner  of  grievances. 
Between  them,  O'Malley  and  Camara  made  a  game  of  their  crea- 
tion, each  drawing  it  in  his  own  likeness  so  that,  upon  one  side, 
the  ideal  ruler  became  a  very  fussy  administrator  and,  upon  the 
other,  a  tall  and  hideous  idol  wet  with  hum^n  sacrifice.  In 
the  course  of  many  conversations  that  idol  became  hideously 
active.  "  He  must  have  joints,  he  must  bow  at  neck  and  knees  ; 
he  must  have  joints  of  Argentine  hardwood,  but  he  must  have 
faith  ;  "  and  again  before  Sully's  murder,  "he  must  have  hands 
that  close  and  hold ;  he  must  have  faith,"  said  Camara  setting 
always"  the  cross  upon  the  forehead  of  his  idol.  So  they  made 
a  game  of  it,  but  it  w^as  always  a  game  with  a  sequel.  "He 
must  have  officers  capable  of  any  act,"  said  Camara,  and  O'Malley 
took  the  sequel  in  the  day's  work,  grumbling  only  that  sacks 
were  light  and  maize  mouldy.  He  became  a  fisher  of  men, 
drawing  from  all  sides  officers  of  the  required  capabilities,  adding, 
day  by  day,  to  the  number  of  those  "  dead  beats  "  upon  whom 
Irigoyen  had  looked  with  his  little  round  bloodshot  eyes  and 
great  purple  face  growling  of  "  myrmidonismo."  Sulky  and 
captious  and  noisy,  O'Malley  raked  them  in,  calling  them  his 
wild-flowers,  but  left  it  to  Camara  and  to  Sully  to  arrange  the 
nosegay ;  lacking  himself  the  dramatic  sense,  he  was  content 
to  record  in  his  books  the  names,  titles  and  pretensions  of  these 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  to  scowl  over  his  spectacles  as  they  rode 
past  his  office  window,  and  to  thank  his  stars  that  there  were 
not  in  his  whole  wardrobe  so  many  buttons  as  there  were  social 
distinctions  in  this  band  of  cut-throats. 

Credulous  and  literal  O'Malley  put  them  all  in  his  book; 
Captain  Tartar  he  entered  up,  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Basing- 
stoke. "It's  an  assumed  name,"  said  Captain  Tartar,  and 
dropped  his  eyeglass,  but  O'Malley  blotted  his  page  and  stuck 
his  pen  behind  his  ear  and  administered  the  oath  to  Captain 
Tartar  just  as  he  administered  it  to  the  Swedes  and  Swiss  and 
half-bred  Mexican  leperos,  to  every  broken  officer  of  whatevei^ 
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nation  that  drifted  into  6uayot4  in  the  summer  of  unrest,  though 
nothing  should  be  left  to  him  of  his  military  career  but  the 
rings  of  his  dress  scabbard  or  a  tattered  map  of  Port  Arthur 
or  the  shivered  half  of  a  polo  stick.  Once  in  O'Malley's  book, 
they  were  all  gentlemen  enrolled  for  the  Dictator's  foreign 
enterprises,  of  which,  day  by  day,  report  spoke  louder,  though 
Von  Jiigel  denied  all  knowledge  of  them  and  loudly  disclaimed 
the  participation  of  his  Emperor  in  any  intentions  that  the 
government  might  entertain  detrimental  to  neighbouring  re- 
publics. On  this,  as  on  other  matters.  Von  Jiigel  spoke  to 
deaf  ears,  nor  was  it  inexcusable  that  South  Americans  should 
discredit  pacifie  assurances  from  one  that  had  so  zealously 
advertised  his  master  as  a  Lord  of  War. 

Foreign  aggression,  however,  formed  no  immediate  part  of 
Camara's  scheme,  and  home  affairs  were  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  his  councillors  and  his  myrmidons.    The  dead-beats 
crowded  his  levees  and  filled  the  courts  of  his  palace  with  the 
slang  of  all  nations.     In  the  rainy  season  they  wrecked  O'Malley's 
store  because  he  would  not  serve  them  out  mackintoshes,  but 
when  the  sun  shone  they  quarrelled  with  each  other ;    they 
paraded  the  plaza,  that  never  before  or  after  enclosed  one-  . 
twentieth  so  many  hard  cases,  and   practised  their  revolvers 
at  swifts  coming  and  going  to  the    mud-walls  of  their  close. 
They  yelled  at  the  dipping  of  the  flag  on  the  palace  that  showed 
Camara  was  at  prayer  and  yet  he  forgave  them,  fondled  them 
and  knew  their  names,  ready  to  forget  their  bad  Spanish  and 
foreign  birth,  upon  the  condition  that  they  would  give  a  rever- 
ence to  the  bishop  and  his  cross  and  clergy  at  the  blessing  of 
the  colours,  and  a  fraction  of  their  pay  as  alms  to  the  monasteiies 
that  he  was  at  this  time  busy  establishing.    He  treated  them 
as  his  spoilt  children,  but  he  understood  their  social  distinctions 
and  never  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did.     He 
professed  to  distinguish  and  enjoy  the  fire  of  the  Norse,  the 
stolidity  of  the  German  and  the  naivete  of  the  English,  con- 
trasting as  it  did  a  moral  code,  so  different  from  the  moral  code 
which  he  accepted  with  even  superior  simplicity.     "  You  give 
me  the  jumps,"  said  Captain  Tartar  rudely,  and  let  fall  his  eye- 
glass, wishing  himself  quit  of  a  service  where  the  murder  of  un- 
armed men  might  be  required  of  him ;    but  Camara  took  the 
phrase  and  treasured  it,  became   inordinately  pleased  with   it. 
*'  I  give  hin^  cbompes  ?  "  he  asked  Sully,  and  added  this  also  to 
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the  catalogue  of  his  idol's  accomplishments,  saying  to  O'Malley, 
*'He  must  be  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred,  he  must  give  all 
men  'chompes/  But  he  must  have  faith.*'  For  Captain 
Tartar,  the  Dictator  opened  a  brilliant  career  and  found  a  safe 
place  in  Paradise ;  genuinely  he  wished  him  well,  but  the  Cap- 
tain took  the  first  opportunity  of  slipping  out  quietly  from 
Guayotd.  He  arrived  at  the  coast  half-eaten  with  mosquitoes, 
and  worked  his  passage  to  New  Orleans  where  he  was  secure  of 
finding  work  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer.  For  him  there  was  no 
redeal,  but  he  dropped  his  eyeglass,  catching  bricks  from  the 
top  of  a  thirty-foot  ladder  on  hands  sore  to  the  bone,  rather 
than  fix  the  monocle  and  remain  Camara's  familiar,  or  range 
himself  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  theocratic  state.  Sully  bade 
him  fareweU  and  would  perhaps  have  joined  him,  but  knew  him- 
self too  big  a  fish  to  slip  so  easily  through  the  net ;  also  he  stayed 
to  watch  the  end,  to  develop  the  science  of  military  engineering 
that  was  dear  to  his  heart,  and  to  observe  with  cynical  interest 
the  effect  of  criminal  environment  upon  Celia.  To  her  he  pointed 
out  a  chatta  in  the  street  covered  with  crimson  cloth.  "Do 
you  recognise  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  We  are  learning  the  A  B  C  of 
Grovernment,"  and  he  flung  open  the  door  leading  into  Camara's 
great  reception  room.  Camara  stood  listening  and  came  to- 
wards them ;  he  took  Celia  by  the  shoulder,  "  I  have  let  in  a 
flood  of  light,"  he  said,  "  but  your  felicitations,  if  you  ofl^er  me 
such,  must  be  tempered  with  reverence  for  the  great  examples 
that  I  follow."  Cynically  Sully  turned  away  and  Celia  pressed 
her  hands  upon  her  forehead.  **  What's  happening  ?  "  she  asked. 
**  M.  Sully  has  left  something  unsaid,"  she  explained  to  Camara, 
quitting  him,  and  passed  from  one  to  the  other  like  a  shuttle 
cock,  all  questions.  "  I  must  choose  the  language  of  Victor 
Hugo,  if  I  am  to  tell  you  a  story  of  incredible  achievement," 
said  Sully  mockingly,  and  Celia  snapped,  "  Oh,  any  language," 
at  him,  but  afterwards  saw  reason  in  his  choice  of  a  tongue 
that  was  more  than  half  incomprehensible  to  Camara.  She 
asked  if  Irigoyen  were  returned,  and  stamped  at  Sully  s  roll- 
ing eye,  at  his  washing  hands,  and  mockery  of  humility.  '^  No, 
sefiiora,"  said  Sully,  *'  General  Irigoyen  is  not  returned  nor  will 
he  return.  On  the  third  day  out,  his  Excellency,  your  talented 
husband,  had  him  overtaken  by  400  of  his  agents,  and  you  may 
write  in  your  charming  journal  against  the  20th  of  this  month 
that  General  Jrigoyen  and  his  family  and  bis  fr]end3  M^  scoffed^ 
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biffed,  ended,  wiped  out,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  not  a  life  Irft, 
not  one.  Why,  you  have  heard  the  Indians  selling  loot  and  mares 
since  morning,  and  you  have  had  the  art  to  pretend  your  inno- 
cence, leaving  his  Excellency  in  a  state  of  suspense  if  he  have 
not  brought  from  England  a  too  sensitive  lady."  But  long 
before  Sully  finished  his  address,  Oelia  brought  her  hands  sharply 
apart  and  a  noise  like  tearing  linen  came  from  a  throat.  "  M. 
Sully,"  she  said,  "  M.  Sully,"  and  tears  of  anger  came  to  her  eyes  ; 
**  Oh,  you  !  "  and  she  crouched  to  fly,  but  in  a  moment  her  quick 
\^'its  told  her  that  she  must  accept  what  had  been  done  and 
must  appear  to  approve  the  crime  under  the  gaze  of  its  power- 
ful perpetrator.  Very  lamely  she  acted  her  part,  and  Camara 
paced  the  room  with  double  knee-joint  action,  thinking  fit  to 
leave  her  time  to  recover  from  surprise.  "  General  Irigoyen 
was  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  but  his  party  were  an  inconvenience  ; 
their  influence  was  against  me  in  every  department  and  their 
manners  were  irregular.  Him  I  could  have  pardoned,  but  that 
he  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  complimenting  his  Holiness  and 
allowed  himself  certain  expressions  derogatory  of  Sant'  lago  of 
Compostella,  an  abominable  sin  in  one  of  Gallician  extraction !  " 
So  Camara  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  a  man  not  dead, 
and  could  not  later  be  brought  to  the  belief  that  he  had  spoken 
in  vain,  for  Sully,  in  his  advance  after  La  Dorada,  captured  the 
enemy's  mail,  among  which  letters  were  discovered  from  General 
Irigoyen  to  the  Nationalist  lead3rs ;  but  Camara,  rather  than 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  preferred  to  bite  off  the  dates  of 
those  letters  and  continue  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  great 
rival. 

"  Not  one  life  left,  not  one,"  thought  Celia,  and  could  neither 
act  nor  speak  like  a  sane  woman  ;  she  walked  in  a  shake  and 
sat  in  a  tremble.  She  regained  her  own  room  and  flung  her- 
self upon  her  bed.  "  She  has  been  three  days  here,"  she  criM, 
and  turned  her  eyes  to  all  corners,  seeking  to  discover  the  object 
in  which  the  spirit  of  her  friend  might  haunt  her,  in  the  flower 
over  the  window,  or  the  toad  upon  the  flags.  A  humming  bird 
came  into  the  room  and  went,  and  by  that  Celia  knew  that  the 
spirit  of  the  sulky  Indian  girl  had  returned  to  her,  and  mourned 
for  her  death  equally  as  for  her  disgrace.  "  By  one  man  de- 
bauched and  by  another  murdered — ^mere  trifles,"  said  she, 
and  her  spirit  rose  against  the  sex-tyranny  of  man.  Camara 
n  oaobed  her  band,  and  her  tongue,  that  clove  to  her  palate, 
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sprang  off ;  she  saw  the  moisture  fly  in  her  breath  against  the 
shadows  of  his  uniform ;  "  Mother  of  Heaven,"  she  thought, 
''Juanita  murdered,  and  I  am  learning  to  spit."  Then  the 
misery  of  her  situation  struck  her,  that  she  must  keep  her  head 
and  continue  to  provide  Danish  butter  and  Tiptree's  marmalade 
and  tender  chickens  for  the  mastication  of  this  monstrous  head. 
"  We  are  nearer  the  great  Basilica,"  said  Camara  with  uncon- 
scious irony  and,  sitting  down,  wrote  a  lament  upon  the  danger- 
ous state  of  the  roads  and  the  insecurity  of  country  travel. 
**  It  has  been  said,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  had  some  hand  in  the 
inconvenience  which  General  Irigoyen  has  mot  with,  which 
thing  I  absolutely  deny."  But  as  he  callously  allowed  even 
his  palace  servants  to  know  the  truth,  it  may  be  taken  that  this 
was  a  negation  for  form's  sake.  In  efl^ect,  the  cities  on  the 
Equator  equally  as  Guayotd  itself  were  struck  flat  with  the 
outrageous  slaughter,  which  common  report  gave  at  its  maxi- 
mum as  the  official  message  gave  its  minimum,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  the  great  Basilica  began  its  course,  brought  forth  by 
the  pangs  of  men  and  women  treacherously  slain  and  gaining 
height  and  majesty  with  each  succeeding  injustice.  The  wes- 
tern fagade  and  portico  came  out  from  scaffolding  during  the 
interval  between  Sully's  brilliant  victories  in  the  foothills,  and 
the  great  octagonal  Cimborio,  or  central  tower,  soared  magically 
aloft  during  the  massacres  of  July.  Sah  Eustaquio,  for  so  was 
the  cathedral  named,  seemed  to  be  fed  with  human  flesh  and  to 
grow  great  like  a  patient  ogre  bloating  itself  upon  the  sorrows 
of  a  nation.  The  outside  sheathing  of  stone,  however,  and  the 
decoration  both  external  and  internal,  were  never  begun,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  sx)eculation  what  might  ultimately  have  been 
the  appearance  of  this,  the  greatest  building  of  South  America,  had 
Camara  been  able  to  maintain  his  tyranny  for  another  twelve- 
month. **  Children  are  denied  to  me,"  said  he,  "  but  posterity 
fehall  remember  my  name,"  and  very  much  he  mistook  both 
himself  and  posterity,  for  the  temple,  to  whose  completion  he 
looked  forward  with  so  much  hope,  stands  to-day  exactly  as  he 
left  it,  a  promontory  of  ill-burnt  brick  planted  on  the  river 
bank,  and  its  disproportionate  Cimborio  givea  to  it  the  likeness 
of  a  pile  of  luggage  on  a  railway  platform,  whence  the  Guaya- 
tanos  call  it  San  Baul  (Saint  Portmanteau)  and,  in  ten  years 
time,  they  will  have  forgotten  the  origin  and  the  founder  of 
this,  the  most  striking  feature  of  their  city      Against  decay 
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it  has  no  proteotion,  but  the  bulk  and  the  solidity  of  the 
work  is  such  that  San  Baul  may  well  stretch  on  into  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  centuries,  the  unroofed, 
unglazed,  unoonsecrated  might-have-been  of  Camara's  theocratic 
kingdom. 
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Fob  Camara  no  apologist  has  yet  made  his  appearance,  but 
if  ever,  in  a  wave  of  reaction,  it  be  sought  to  canonise  one,  who 
boasted  himself  the  zealous  servant  of  the  Church,  the  Advooatus 
Diaboli  will  turn  to  Camara's  testament  with  good  hope  of 
raising  a  laugh.  He  will  there  find  directions  left  by  the  Dictator 
for  the  disposal  of  his  old  slippers,  an  inventory  of  the  greasy 
pots  in  bis  kitchen  and.  upon  the  same  page,  8omethin|  that 
reads  very  like  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  Jesuit  Missions  re- 
cently established  among  the  Indians.  ''What,"  he  will  say, 
''could  the  man  that  professed  such  sentiments  of  obedience 
and  humility  to  the  fathers  of  the  Indian  Missions,  could  that 
man  find  satisfaction  in  recording  that  there  were  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  tin  dishes  used  in  the  preparation 
of  his  meals  and  his  households',  and  that  the  puchero  served 
out  dally  to  his  dependants,  his  parasites  and  his  servants, 
filled  forty-seven  cast  iron  oUas  (cauldrons),  besides  seven  or 
eight  that  lay  chipped  among  the  nettles  of  his  backyard  ?  " 
And  whether  or  not  he  succeeds  in  making  the  court  laugh,  he 
will  at  least  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  megalomania  which 
grew  upon  Camara  in  the  interval  between  Irigoyen's  expulsion 
and  his  own  evacuation  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  great  establish- 
ment which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  increase  as  the  resources 
on  which  he  supported  it  declined.  Moderation  deserted  the 
man ;  he  aspred  to  a  royal  or  semi-royal  state,  exacted  genu- 
flexions, assumed  the  plural  in  speech  and  turned  an  attentive 
eye  for  detail  upon  the  appointments  of  his  barbarous  follow- 
ing. He  spoke  of  retiring  into  a  monastery,  and  seemed  seeking 
to  make  his  presence  more  bearable  by  the  prospect  of  his  ulti- 
mate withdrawal.  "  I  should  like  to  dig,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
the  earth  by  one  blossom  brighter  in  my  old  age,  by  a  row  of 
Mansanilla  flowers,"  and  he  opened  a  correspondence  in  a 
Viennese  clerical  newspaper  under  the  pseudonyms  of  "  Rose 
leaf,"  "  Columbine  "  and  "  Shy  Violet."  "  Rose  leaf  "  asked 
for  an  asylum,  where  religious  exercises  were  not  "de  rigeur," 
and  her  aged  father  might  pass  away  in  an  odour  of  sanctity 
among  the  hum  of  bees.  "Columbine,"  represented  himself 
as  a  bank  clerk  fl3ring  from  the  taint  of  mammon,  anxious  to 
balance  the  books  of  any  quiet  body  of  holy  men  that  allowed  a 

strip  of  cultivable  land  for  their  lay  brothers*    "Shy  Violet," 
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insisted  on  distant  mountain  tops,  and  a  light  gravelly  soil » 
without  these  no  monastery  need  apply  for  the  care  and  pecu- 
niary support  of  her  feeble-minded  uncle.  The  horticultural 
tendency  was  common  to  each  of  these  appeals ;  it  rendered 
them  tempting,  and  those  to  whom  Camara  showed  his  answers 
were  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  that  haughty  and  indefatigable 
spirit  acting  the  part  of  idiot  uncle  under  a  load  of  manure  upon 
a  pitchfork  or  clipping  clematis  off  a  cloister  wall  with  the  com- 
punction of  one  who  has  compassed  the  death  of  thousands. 
Camara  encouraged  the  topic  in  conversation  with  his  intimates 
and  could  see  nothing  either  ridiculous  or  inconsistent  in  choos- 
ing an  incognito  and  a  retreat  for  the  days  when  his  work  should 
be  completed.  The  exercise  cheered  him  and  deceived  him, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  his  greed  and  his  self-importance  were 
the  supreme  negation  of  the  faith  he  championed.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  most  barbarous  and  incomprehensible  features  of 
Catholicism,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  the 
feast  of  St.  John  was  kept  in  Guayota  in  the  heyday  of  Camara's 
power,  might  reckon  that  they  had  seen  Christianity  degraded 
to  the  level  of  a  heathen  fetish.  On  that  day  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  wooden  images  of  saints  were  carried  through  the 
streets,  and  Indian  devotees,  imported  from  the  most  distant 
villages,  were  allowed  to  lead  the  procession  with  masks  and 
painted  faces  and  feather  head-dresses  hallowed  by  centuries  of 
superstition.  Among  these  the  Dictator  himself  was  not 
s^hamed  to  walk  bare-headed,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand  and, 
as  if  to  advertise  the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberty  to  this  debased 
and  impious  idolatry,  the  flag  of  Bolumbia  was  lowered  in  the 
dust  and  trampled  on  by  ignorant  Franciscans.  Camara  bowed 
his  head,  accepting  the  tearching  of  the  priesthood,  taking  what 
they  had  sanctified  as  sanctified  by  God,  scorning  all  prayer 
that  did  not  pass  after  ceremonies  performed  by  them,  or  in  the 
presence  of  images  that  they  had  blessed,  and,  so  great  was  his 
ardour,  that  the  priests  themselves  stood  by  with  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks.  Hinting  that  some  of  the  more  grotesque 
rites  that  he  sought  to  revive  were  originally  invented  to  render 
the  faith  attractive  to  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior,  they 
were  met  with  the  bland  assurance  that  only  by  outraging  man's 
intelligence  and  his  aesthetic  sense  could  the  Church  make  it 
clear  that  she  was  the  mediator  between  man  and  a  God  to 
him  as  incomprehensible  as  invisible.    They  had  to   deal  with 
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tlie  mind  of  a  mediaeyal  saint  in  modem  times,  and  yet  the 
times  were  not  so  modem  but  that  Camara's  faith  found  an 
echo  in  the  land;  for  the  sulky  Mulattoes  and  cross-bred 
Indians,  that  upset  the  cars  of  the  Anglo-Bolumbian  Tramway 
Company,  cutting  down  the  drivers  and  conductors,  turning 
out  the  passengers  at  the  bayonet's  point,  wore,  each  of  them, 
tin  crosses  brought  from  Birmingham  under  their  shirts,  and 
set  in  to  massacre  in  the  residential  quarter  of  the  city  with 
as  good  a  conscience  as  ever  had  a  dentist  putting  a  drill  into 
a  rotten  tooth.  Upon  them  the  lessons  of  their  master  were 
not  lost ;  to  them  Camara's  power  was  visible  and  tangible  ; 
he  understood  their  habits  and  their  speech ;  his  presence 
and  his  retinue  impressed  their  imagination;  they  saw  him 
shrug  his  shoulders  at  human  suffering  and  human  trust,  in 
the  same  moment  that  he  bowed,  terrified  and  mumbling, 
before  a  wretched  wooden  monstrance  at  a  street  corner ;  he 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  miracle  that  they  had  seen,  and, 
if  it  still  needs  explanation  that  they  committed  atrocities 
with  the  cross  upon  their  necks,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  derived,  however  distantly,  from  a  nation  that  still 
shouts  for  blood  in  the  bull-ring  and  from  Indian  races  that 
have  the  reputation  to  be  the  most  docile  believers  in  the 
world. 

In  all  countries  there  are  wild  and  reckless  elements  to  society  ; 
nor  is  this  least  the  case  where  population  is  sparse  and  education 
a  luxury.  The  stunted  brain,  the  idiot  head,  the  physically 
and  morally  deformed,  found  in  Camara  their  opportunity  and 
their  magnet.  He  dipped  them  in  homicide  and  upbraided 
them  for  cold  hands  and  evil  ways.  He  blackened  them  out  of 
their  own  knowledge,  and  openly  professed  to  believe  their 
salvation  impossible  for  the  crimes,  which  his  policy  or  his 
passion  imposed  on  them.  He  gave  them  old  rations  and 
worm-eaten  horse-clothes  from  his  stables ;  he  cursed  them 
for  believing  in  mean  saints  and  local  miracles,  and  yet  he  en- 
couraged them  and  remained  their  patron.  They  looked  for  a 
sign  horn  heaven  or  a  portent  upon  earth  presaging  the  world's 
end  or  the  coming  of  the  millennium  and,  although  Camara's 
faith  was  far  too  undramatio  to  endorse  their  expectations, 
he  yet  spoke  to  them  in  their  humour  of  a  ''  Great  Day  "  coming. 
''Go  and  fetch  it,"  he  said,  and  they  deposited  cripples  and 
imbeciles  at  his  feet  and  went  off  shouting  his  name  down  the 
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street  with  knives  and  crutches  waving  in  the  air,  mere  tentacle 
of  murder. 

Camara  let  them  go.  **  They  will  render  me  notorious,"  he 
said,  and  aped  the  prudish  appearance  of  one  whose  servants 
overdo  their  part ;  and  again,  on  having  some  Mexican  papers 
read  to  him  in  an  idle  hour,  he  put  the  blame  upon  his  creatures, 
saying  that  these  miscreants  had  rendered  his  name  a  byeword 
for  outrage ;  but  he  neglected  to  notice  that  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  tool  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  workman.  Nor 
were  his  professions  of  squeamishness  treated  more  seriously 
at  home  than  abroad.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were  intended  not 
to  deceive  others  but  himself,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  ;  for 
the  condition  of  genius  is  contest,  and,  at  the  close  of  Camara's 
reign,  when  he  was  furthest  removed  from  human  influence 
and  yet  most  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men,  the  limits 
of  the  contest  in  which  his  genius  was  engaged  became  more  and 
more  clearly  defined,  like  the  markings  on  the  moon  upon  a 
brilliant  night.  It  then  became  clear  that  he  contended,  not 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  republic,  for  that  was  already  complete, 
but  for  the  subjugation  of  a  woman,  and  that  he  could  never 
attain  to.  His  struggle  was  moral  and  intellectual,  to  convince 
Celia  of  the  grandeur  of  his  aims  and  the  impeccability  of  his 
authority,  to  show  her  the  path  and  to  carry  her  vision  forward 
beyond  the  horrors  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  which  pass  to  the 
service  of  Heaven  which  is  eternal.  As  a  protector  and  a  guide 
he  watched  her  steps,  and  his  claim  to  magnanimity  was  clean, 
in  that  he  never  made  himself  her  judge.  Vis-a-vis  to  Oelia 
he  was  still,  in  his  own  mind,  the  grave  and  irreproachable 
d6vot,  most  catholic  of  catholics,  that  had  loitered  along  the 
Paris  quays  to  mass  at  the  Madeleine  or  Saint  Sulpice.  By 
the  logic  of  his  faith,  he  was  become  the  ghoul  of  nations,  the 
separated  thing,  with  massacre,  as  he  said,  so  stale  a  theme 
that  no  hand  but  his  could  freshly  handle  it.  Yet,  just  as  the 
sun  can  see  no  shadow,  so  Camara  but  vaguely  realised  the 
horror  that  his  acts  evoked. 

With  the  woman,  however,  nothing  could  be  done.  She 
took  the  dithers  from  his  touch  and  got  to  comers  at  the  sound 
of  bis  approach.  She  would  have  become  sluttish  and  furtive, 
but  that  her  courage  forbade  that  course,  and,  instead,  she 
turned  upon  her  boxes  and  her  women  servants ;  she  did  her- 
self well  at  the  expense  of  the  republic ;   she  astonished  daily 
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ike  palaoe  officers  with  some  new  trickery  of  her  hair  or  wiz- 
ardry of  her  drees,  so  that  all  objects  by  which  she  passed  seemed 
ready  for  a  rammage  sale  by  contrast  with  the  willowy  brilliant 
creature  that  she  was.  As  she  went  she  hummed,  and  before 
Camara  she  curtseyed,  whirling  her  hands,  dove-white,  upon 
the  crimson  borders  of  ^er  gown.  "  Your  Excellency,"  she  said, 
prolonging  the  hiss  of  it  to  continue  her  meaning  in  her  vicious 
wary  eyes,  "  Your  ,  Excellency's  soup," — "  your  Excellency's 
sandwiches,"  said  she  and,  if  they  had  been  poisoned,  she  could 
not  have  offered  them  with  a  manner  of  more  ironical  concern. 
She  pounced  upon  Camara  with  the  pla3rful  announcement 
that  she  had  eyes  at  the  back  of  her  head.  ''  Letters,"  she 
cried,  **  come  now,  no  secrets,"  and  she  mauled  him  and  snatched 
his  correspondence  from  his  hand.  She  poised  herself  to  sing 
to  him,  bent  at  the  waist  and  neck,  the  knee  tipped  up  and 
toe  down-pointing ;  she  ran  a  scale  up  and  down  and  burst 
into  odious  gurgles.  "  Your  Excellency  has  inspired  me," 
she  said.  *'  Hush  !  Pardon,"  and  her  voice  went  up  again  to 
owl-screeches. 

''  Your  sisters  confessing  themselves  ?  "  asked  Camara. 
"  Or  a  young  priest  breaking  his  vows,"  she  answered. 
Whipcord  and  satire,  there  was  no  peace  with  her,  no  truce 
with  her ;  Camara's  tragedy  was  a  love  tragedy,  for  the  woman 
struck  him  and  was  pardoned,  wept  on  his  shoulder,  like  a  girl 
in  a  garret,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  without 
compunction. 

In  a  great  room  Camara  turned  on  her.  '*  I  pass  this  night 
in  prayer,"  he  said,  and  compelled  her  to  remain  with  him,  first 
among  dim  lights  and  chaunting  voices,  later  in  draught  and 
darkness,  crouched  upon  the  altar  steps.  Infinite  fatigue  for 
the  woman,  who  changed  her  position  continually,  dozed  and 
shivered  and  woke  and  saw  a  goblin  head  that  mopped  and 
mowed  about  her.  Hope  and  fancy  said  it  was  Camara,  but, 
in  the  morning  she  foiind  him  rigid,  crooked  in  the  ardour  of 
his  worship.  He  prayed  ''  Domine  dirige  nos,"  and  Celia  knew 
that  it  was  his  cold  and  bloody  spirit  she  had  seen,  spinning 
webs  and  riding  moonbeams,  mocking  in  the  gulf  of  lunacy  to- 
wards which  it  thrust  mankind. 

**  Domine  dirige  nos,"  Camara  prayed,  and  his  €k>d  indeed 
directed  and  inspired  him,  as  some  old  musician  may  be  inspired 
in  his  loneliness  at  the  end  of  life.    Consider  the  old  musician 
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at  the  keyboard,  giving  a  voice  to  the  thoughts  that  rise  withiil 
him,  distilling  wild  music  out  of  long  experience,  which  is  so 
many  steps  leading  up  to  the  throne  of  devotion,  fashioning  his 
melody  with  tender  notes,  nursing  for  it  a  crown  of  thunder 
when  it  shall  be  completed  to  his  liking.  Ijike  that  old  man, 
Gamara  was  alone,  for  he  was  supreme,  and  his  belief  in  his  own 
supremacy  was  so  complete,  that  other  men  seemed  things  to 
whom  God  had  given  two  legs  in  order  that  they  might  get 
into  crowds  to  do  his — Camara's — bidding.  Their  speech  was 
the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  crying  of  jays  ;  their  acts  were  his ; 
his  inspiration  moved  them ;  they  were  his  fingers  on  the  keys. 
Gravely  Camara  spoke  to  them,  warned  them  of  disobedience, 
encouraged  the  young  priests  to  go  among  them.  "It  is  the 
hour  of  prayer,"  he  said  to  them  and,  again,  after  a  night  of 
outrage  and  fire,  "  Let  us  give  thanks,"  he  said  to  the  maimed 
victims  of  his  cruelties,  "  let  us  give  thanks,"  and  he  led  them 
into  the  dark  porch  of  the  cathedral,  waiting  for  the  word  of 
the  officiating  clergy  to  enter  with  so  intimate  a  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  humihty  in  his  manner,  as  to  leave  men  thinking 
of  murder  as  a  religious  rite.  All  this  was  Camara's  music, 
step  by  step  the  melody  approaching  the  throne  of  his  devo- 
tion, fed  from  the  long  experience  of  life  in  many  lands.  Thirst 
he  remembered  and  persecution,  poverty,  misery  and  exile, 
each  of  them  the  veiled  speech  of  the  incomprehensible,  invisi- 
ble God  that  he  worshipped.  He  had  laid  down  dry  on  the 
mountain-side  and  let  the  vampires  suck  his  blood ;  giddy  and 
sick  in  the  morning  he  had  come  on  an  Indian  tolda  and  found 
it  empty.  "  These  are  human  bones,"  said  he,  gazing  about 
him,  and  awaited  peacefully  the  return  of  the  tribe,  satisfied 
that  man,  by  his  cruelty  to  man,  does  but  the  service  that  is 
demanded  of  him  by  the  Most  High.  From  each  trial  he  arose 
with  a  fiercer  and  a  sterner  faith  and  yet  the  last,  most  galling 
trial  of  all  was  never  asked  of  him ;  parched  on  the  mountains, 
starved,  hated,  expelled  from  the  sacred  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood, he  walked,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  skyline  in  high  relief 
against  a  fiery  dawn ;  despair  he  never  knew,  nor  lost,  by  shrink- 
ing, the  right  to  be  interpreter  to  the  Scourging  God.  "  To 
understand  we  must  have  suffered,"  said  he,  and  on  this  fair 
premise^  built  a  foul  conclusion.  By  sufEering  God  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  by  inflicting  suffering  upon  others,  he  now  spoke 
for  God,  and  those  that  perished  at  the  hands  of  his  cross-bearing 
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butchers  were  sacrificed  that  some  few  who  survived  might 
understand  the  truth.  Granted  this  foul  conclusion,  one  may 
well  excuse  Camara's  actions  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  mere 
policeman — Christian  conception  of  right  and  wrong.  "  Why 
do  they  squeal  ?  "  he  asked  once,  puckering  his  wide  forehead 
at  the  groans  of  overcrowded  prisons,  and  the  doctors,  who 
scraped  his  thigh  bone  under  a  suppurating  wound,  without 
daring  to  apply  an  anaesthetic,  asked  the  inverse  o;f  his  question : 
"  Can  fortitude  do  this  ?  *'  they  asked,  and  scraped  the  harder. 
On  the  higher  plane  of  morals,  I  mean  that  plane  on  which  a 
hero  is  allowed  elbow  room  for  his  heroic  crimes,  because  of  the 
immense  object  lesson  that  every  hero  is,  on  that  plane  Camara 
stands  acquitted  of  the  intention  of  evil.  "  Hostis  Humani 
Generis,"  the  phrase  fits  him  like  his  huge  gold-lace  hat  and 
his  blue  and  gold  tunic,  and  the  rents  of  those  villas  fell  by 
which  he  took  his  daily  walk.  But,  viewed  on  the  higher  plane, 
Camara  was  impersonal ;  the  pipe,  one  may  say,  by  which  the 
faith  of  the  deserts  of  the  wild  lands  and  the  highlands,  of  the 
barren  limbos  of  the  world's  forgotten  mountains,  was  brought 
down  to  be  applied  to  cities  and  centres  of  degenerate  civilisa- 
tion. His  creed  was  punishment,  and  of  his  God  he  said,  "  His 
speech  is  pain.  His  touch  is  agony."  Such  was  the  faith  that 
was  in  him  and,  with  the  power  of  the  state  behind  his 
elbow,  he  strummed  to  it  at  the  keyboard,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  throne  until  the  Incomprehensible  God  became 
visible,  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  "  I  have  seen  the  face  of 
Christ,"  he  told  the  astonished  bishop,  and  used  the  same  asser- 
tion as  a  crushing  retort  to  Celia,  and  if,  indeed,  his  eyes  were 
blessed  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Redeemer,  the  vision  drew  him 
on  to  higher  and  wilder  music  yet,  travelling  up  by  mighty 
arpeggios  to  that  last  crown  of  thunder,  that  was  Massacre  ! 
Massacre !  Massacre !  three  times  striking  the  same  chord 
upon  ears  already  terrified  and  deafened. 
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GiTAYOTA  and  the  principal  towns  of  Upper  Bolumbia  lay  at 
Gamara'e  feet.  Yet,  though  these  towns  were  those  where  the 
Spanish  sway  had  endured  when  all  else  on  the  continent  was 
independent,  though  the  republican  spirit  was  weaker  there 
than  anywhere  in  South  America,  nonetheless  Camara  found  it 
necessary  to  maintain  inordinate  garrisons  among  them  to 
insure  their  subjection.  That  he  hoped  to  establish  priest-rule 
gradually,  after  stamping  out  all  enlightenment  and  indepen- 
dence, has  been  assumed,  but  no  alleviation  was  offered  during 
his  lifetime  to  the  population  under  his  charge.  Rather  the 
garrisons  were  increased  and  martial  law  extended,  and  the 
army  in  the  field  was  weakened  continually  by  punitive  ex- 
peditions and  the  occupation  of  rebellious  villages.  Camara's 
weakness  was  that  he  trusted  no  man  out  of  his  sight  and  his 
increasing  infirmities  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  insure  per- 
sonally the  loyalty  of  his  oifficers.  Spies  and  informers  throve 
on  his  suspicious  spirit,  and  the  more  that  his  censures  were 
ill-founded  the  more  his  punishments  were  harsh  and  swift. 
He  weakened  Sully's  command  without  remorse,  because  Sully's 
influence  alarmed  him,  and  it  was  a  commonplace  among  the 
generals  engaged  in  his  d^ence  to  say  that  their  greatest  enemy 
was  behind  them.  Two  of  these  were  made  to  feel  the  We  ght 
of  Camar&'s  displeasure,  though  it  has  never  been  known  what 
was  their  crime,  or  by  what  means  the  Dictator  possessed  him- 
self of  their  persons.  They  disappeared  as  did  so  many  others 
of  inferior  station,  and  Sully  himself,  reporting  the  victory  of 
La  Dorada,  rode  through  the  streets  of  Guayot4  with  his  re- 
volver ready,  doubting  how  his  popularity  with  the  army  might 
recommend  him  to  the  murderous  temper  of  the  town  and  its 
ruler. 

Mixture  of  Eastern  caution  and  Western  ribaldry.  Sully 
took  the  false  step  though  smelling  everywhere  for  safety.  "  Steer 
wide,  Thelanci6,"  he  addressed  himself,  bowing  over  Celia's 
hand,  and  again,  closeted  with  Camara  and  O'Malley,  offered 
a  footing  of  intimacy  with  that  notorious  pair  of  plotters.  "  Steer 
wide,  Thelanci^."  In  his  military  character  he  resented  Camara's 
assumption  that,  with  an  army  defending  him — Camara — all 
must  necessarily  go  well.  "  Mother  of  God,  with  such  a  city 
as -this  for  .a  source  of  supply!"  piped  Sully,  and  O'Malley 
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grinned.  *'  He  speaks  good  Spanish  for  one  that  has  not  eaten 
lokra  for  six  months ; "  while  Oamara  bowed  with  very  ex- 
aggerated  courtesy,  ''  M.  Sully  has  appealed  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  let  him  look  to  her  for  assistance.''  Sully  quaked  between 
these  two  unreasonable  beings,  the  one  that  saw  so  distortedly, 
and  the  other  that  made  such  a  show  of  seeing  similar.  He 
caught  the  light  from  the  window  reflected  off  O'lilsilley's  specta- 
cles slewing  towards  Camara,  and  knew  that  he  stood  among 
precipices ;  that,  in  a  hundred  ways,  thie  spectacled  being  had 
studied  Camara's  foibles  and  would  pass  where  he.  Sully,  must 
trip,  as,  for  instance,  in  invoking  the  Mother  of  God,  a  lady  that 
Camara  had  formally  lectured  a  few  days  previously,  warning 
her  of  trouble  as  a  magistrate  warns  a  first  offender. 

Sully  came  out  in  haste  from  the  cabinet,  reflecting  how 
easily  the  mean  man  outruns  the  clever  man  when  there  is  only 
one  to  please.  He  avoided  Celia,  reckoning  that,  with  a  woman 
whose  eyes  were  gone  so  pointed  and  whose  lips  were  gone  so 
shrewish,  flirtation  and  conspiracy  were  one.  Her  wildness 
frightened  him ;  for  the  strange  pathological  lesson  that  she  was 
he  snubbed  her.  Asking  by  what  means  he  had  been  successful 
against  heavy  odds  at  La  Dorada,  he  answered  her,  "  by  the  use 
of  a  little  self-control." 

"  You  are  a  stranger,"  said  Celia.  **  When  you  are  on  bivouac, 
do  you  ever  reflect  what  is  behind  you,  what  you  protect  ?  *' 

"  A  very  charming  lady,"  answered  Sully,  and  fenced  against 
her,  parrying  dangerous  information  which  she  gave  him  of 
Camara's  past.  "  I  don't  want  to  know,"  he  said,  and  fell  back 
on  impudence.  "  A  defrocked  priest,  is  he  ?  Then  how  are  you 
his  wife  ?  " 

"Not  wife,"  said  CeUa  sharply,  but  Sully  would  not  look 
upon  her  suggestions  seriously.  "  Well  enough,"  he  said,  **  to 
make  these  revelations  if  the  man  were  down." 

"  And  who  can  put  him  down  ?  "  asked  Celia,  indicating  to 
him  the  dangerous  course  of  treachery. 

**  Not  I,"  said  Sully.  "  Why,  what  a  shrimp  am  I  ?  Moreover, 
who  would  thank  me  ?  " 

Celia  pointed  both  hands  to  herself  and  Sully  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Thanks  are  cold,"  said  he,  and  made  as  if  to  move  away. 

"Then  friendship,"  Celia  offered,  knowing  the  class  of  man 
she  had  to  deal  with  too  well  to  hope  such  terms  would  suit. 
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"  I  never  heard  of  friendship  with  a  woman  yet,"  said  Sully, 
and  Celia  gave  a  weary  laugh. 

"  What  then  ?  "  she  asked,  **  what  can  a  woman  oflEer  you  ?  " 
She  stretched  herself  with  one  hand  behind  her  head  and  glanced 
at  Sully.  "  I  make  that  offer,"  she  said  simply,  and  arched  her 
eyebrows  and  glanced  away  again  and  waited.  "  Where  is  my 
modesty  ?  "  she  thought  and  drew  herself  up  before  him.  "  He 
shall  see  that  what  I  oflEer  him  is  worth  having,"  thought  she, 
and  then  the  knowledge  that  she  was  trying  to  look  her  best 
came  upon  her  with  a  shock  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  but  would  not  withdraw  from  the  bargain. 

*'  Men  are  horrid,"  Celia  told  a  young  lady  of  inquiring  mind 
years  after,  "  but  they  are  full  of  surprises."  The  memory 
of  this^  interview  with  Sully  must  have  prompted  both  observa- 
tions, so  long  did  Sully  regard  her,  so  quietly  he  moved  away. 
Suddenly  his  shoulders  dropped ;  he  whirled  about  under  Celia's 
eyes  that  were  wide  with  indignation  at  his  refusal. 

"  Senora,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  for  nothing.  I  will  do  it  freely." 
But  he  had  hurt  the  woman's  pride  and,  when  his  new  course 
overwhelmed  him,  Celia  could  not  repress  her  gratitude  that 
the  one  witness  of  her  shame  must  be  silent  for  ever. 

"  I  will  do  it  freely,"  said  Sully,  and  entered  into  the  con- 
spiracy that  he  had  bent  his  whole  will  to  avoid.  Eastern 
caution  was  forgotten,  but  Western  ribaldry  remained  and 
blinded  him  to  the  great  mistake  he  made.  "  K  afterwards," 
he  asked,  "when  you  are  free  from  this  terror,  if  then  you 
change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  "  asked  Celia,  smiling  at  the  impossible  situa- 
tion in  which  she  found  herself. 

"  Then  we  will  leave  for  the  States  together,"  said  Sully,  **  I 
have  made  money.    The  world  is  wide." 

"  Oh  yes,"  laughed  she,  "  and  you  would  leave  me  in  the 
first  quandary  without  a  rag  of  reputation.  No,  no,  M.  Sully," 
and  she  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

One  point  in  Celia's  account  of  Camara  remained  in  Sully's 
mind  as  oflEering  an  opportunity  for  treason.  He  detached 
an  Indian  from  his  escort  for  Celia's  service,  in  case  she  should 
have  need  of  him.  "  There  is  no  danger,"  said  he,  "  this  man 
is  to  be  trusted,"  and  he  cross-questioned  the  Indian  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Eastern  edge  ot  the  The 
Territorio  de  Putumayo. 
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"  Will  you  carry  a  message  for  me,  if  necessary  ?  "  asked 
Celia,  and  the  man  startled  her  by  moving  his  legs  like  one 
running  and  his  arms  like  one  swimming.  That  was  the  Indian's 
answer. 

The  conspirators  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  one 
of  Camara's  deaf-mutes.  "  Have  you  ever  studied  anatomy  ?  " 
asked  Sully,  and  rattled  on  inconsequently,  "  the  reason 
I  ask,"  he  said,  "  I  studied  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
a  subject,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  well  repays  attention.  The 
books  upon  the  subject  could  hardly  be  packed  into  a  very 
large  portmanteau.  It  is  well  to  know  the  exact  position  of 
the  ribs,"  he  said,  and  left  Gelia,  pledged  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  capital. 

By  how  much  it  is  easier  to  promise  than  to  perform,  Sully 
now  learnt  in  his  own  case.  To  "  pronounce  "  against  Camara 
seemed  to  him  an  easy  matter,  judging  by  the  spirit  of  his  men. 
Dirty  and  tattered  and  unpaid,  they  mutinied  at  every  order. 
They  quartered  themselves  at  their  own  choice  about  the  country 
and  handled  roughly  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  central  authority.  Nonetheless,  day  after 
day.  Sully  hesitated.  Knowing  that  he  held^the  trumps,  he 
yet  knew  that  his  enemy  knew  that  he  held  them,  and  the  know- 
ledge paralysed  his  hand.  So  Sully  hesitated,  and  while  he 
hesitated  Camara  visited  the  army  in  person,  astounding  Sully 
by  marks  of  confidence  and  friendship,  disconcerting  him  by 
his  naivete  and  his  good-fellowship.  Almost  he  frolicked  at 
the  mess.  He  fondled  all  who  came  in  his  way.  Travelling 
in  a  great  galera,  or  diligence,  he  visited  the  men's  cantonments 
and  won  their  hearts  by  the  distribution  of  eight  sacks  of  dollar 
bills  among  them,  real  dollar  bills,  not  the  fraudulent  b.lls  Oxi 
an  insolvent  bank  which  did  duty  in  so  many  of  the  Dictator's 
payments.  ^Speaking  to  the  men  he  called  himself  a  '*  true 
Eolumbian,"  striking  one  hand  upon  the  other,  and,  though 
all  the  world  knew  him  for  a  foreigner,  yet  his  anxiety  to  catch 
the  national  manner  and  the  national  twang  passed  for  a  com- 
pliment. He  seemed  to  conduct  an  electoral  campaign.  ^He 
practised  the  demagogue's  artifice,  drawing  attention  to  certain 
complaints,  as  if  they  emanated  from  an  evil-minded  agitator 
who  shunned  to  meet  him  in  the  light  of  day,  instead  of  being, 
as  indeed  they  were,  the  dominating  grievances  of  all  those  that 
heard  him.    He  tottered  and  tucked  an  old  parasol  under  his 
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arm,  baffling  all  those  whom  he  had  speech  with  by  the  contrast 
of  his  apparent  senility  and  his  very  real  activity,  the  contrast 
between  his  formal  courtesy  and  his  tenacious  hatred,  as  dis- 
played by  the  cartloads  of  chained  unfortunate  prisoners  whom 
he  dragged  after  him  on  his  momentous  progress.  He  returned 
to  GuayotA  in  time  to  catch  a  prosperous  insurrection  on  the 
hop.  Perhaps  his  absence  was  calculated  for  that  very  purpose. 
In  any  case,  it  gave  him  provocation  for  his  first  indiscriminate 
attack  on  the  "liberales." 

After  the  Dictator's  visit,  Sully  put  from  him  the  thought 
of  "  pronouncing,"  but  he  did,  unfortunately,  while  making 
his  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  Paso  Viva  la  Patria,  send  a 
letter  to  Latorre,  the  general  in  command  of  the  Nationalists, 
which  might  be  called  the  tribute  of  barbarism  to  civilisation. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  messenger  lost  his  way,  and  only  arrived 
at  the  Nationalist  headquarters  after  the  attack  on  the  Paso 
was  begun.  The  letter,  however,  was  read  with  the  more  in- 
terest that  it  was  the  first  glimpse  had  of  the  fear  and  dis- 
loyalty that  Camara's  character  caused  abong  his  highest 
officers.  The  letter,  moreover,  was  shown  about  and,  though 
Sully  was  able  to  throw  back  the  Nationalists  a  second  time 
at  the  Paso,  his  position  in  Camara's  service  was  definitely  com- 
promised by  his  indiscretion.  In  these  circumstances  Sully 
had  the  folly  to  visit  the  Capital.  For  an  excuse  he  had  official 
business ;  for  a  reason  he  had  Celia.  The  woman,  who  had 
inspired  in  him  the  one  chivalrous  emotion  of  his  life,  fascinated 
him  by  afterthought.  Her  offer  and  his  refusal  presented 
themselves  to  him  as  the  most  preposterous  of  recorded  quixot- 
isms,  and  he  directed  his  course  towards  Celia  as  the  moth  flies 
upon  the  light  that  fascinates  it.  Never  was  a  more  signal  in- 
stance of  a  man  ruined  by  a  woman,  and  the  woman  showed  no 
consideration  in  the  ruining.  Celia  refused  to  see  him.  Sully 
shot  his  paste  board  at  the  door  and  raved  in  the  streets.  "  Vic- 
tor in  spite  of  himself,"  he  wrote  on  his  card,  and  lost  trace  of 
his  actions.  He  wished  to  explain  his  failure  to  her,  to  renew 
his  promise  for  the  future,  to  experience  again  the  chivalrous 
emotion,  if  only  by  that  means  to  understand  the  machinery 
that  had  produced  the  miracle  in  him.  And  yet  Celia  would 
not  see  him.  He  lost  his  head  and  uttered  impertinences  against 
Camara,  as  one  who  possessed  a  jewel  without  knowing  it. 
He  compromised  himself  still  further  by  assuming  a  disguise 
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that  he  alternately  remembered  and  neglected.  He  met  O'MaJley 
at  the  Str^kngers'  Club  th»t  was,  at  that  tima,  used  as  a 
forwarding  agency  for  the  troops,  and  O'Malley  advised  him  to 
leave  the  city,  and  hid  his  smile,  suspecting  that  Camara  had 
already  secured  himself  against  the  possibility  of  Sully's  escap- 
ing so.  Comparing  times  with  witnesses  of  SuUy's  murder. 
O'Malley  was  able  to  prove  that  the  man  was  already  strangled  at 
the  hour  of  his  interview  with  him.  But  how  could  that  be  ? 
With  his  umbrella  and  his  hand-bag,  part  of  his  disguise,  Sully 
pattered  about  the  streets  and  was  scared  to  Gnd  his  acquaint- 
ance shun  his  conversation.  Dimly  he  recognised  that  Latorre 
had  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  and  addressed  himself 
incontinently  to  strangers,  asking  in  what  mood  the  Dictator 
had  last  been  seen,  like  one  that  feels  his  doom  in  waiting  round 
the  comer.  ^'  J  am  watched,"  he  said  to  one,  and  to  another 
"  Pooh,  if  he  don't  send  for  me,  I  go  to  bimr"  Go  to  him  he 
did  at  last,  met  the  Dictator  half  way  over  the  floor  of  his  great 
reception  room,  his  arms  flung  up.  ''Ha,  my  imperial,"  he 
cried,  inviting  Camara's  approval  of  his  little  beard.  He  curbed 
his  impudence  and  walked,  supporting  the  great  frame  of  his 
master.  He  received  compliments  on  his  achievements  and 
on  his  fidelity.  "  How  should  I  treat  those  tbftt  betrayed 
me  ? "  asked  Camara.  ''  I  think  that  no  death  could  be  top 
terrible  for  one  that  betrayed  an  indulgent  master.  Is  it  not 
so,  M.  Sully  ? "  And  Sully  could  have  sworn  that  the  great 
figure  leaning  on  bis  shoulder  shook  with  inward  laughter. 

"  So — ^about,"  said  Camara,  wheeling  snth  him,  "  I  am  having 
ferns  placed  here.  My  Senora  likes  it  so,  and  I  too.  No  bright 
colours,  but  dark  greens  are  restful ; "  and  he  fondled  SuUy, 
disarming  his  lately  conceived  detestation,  as  be  so  well  knew 
how  to  disarm  the  enmity  cf  men  of  the  world  that  were  freed 
from  moral  scruples. 

'^  I  must  specJs  to  you  of  her,"  he  continued.  **  She  takes 
us  '  au  grand  seneux.'  We  have  all  the  elements  of  a  Clo^k 
and  Sword  Play  by  Calderon  as  I  have  seen  it  played  at  Aca- 
pulco — aye  and  played  in  it  myself,  though  you  would  have 
thought  me  a  poor  actor,  SuUy  mine."    Again  he  turned  about. 

"  I  was  younger  then,  and  now  my  Sefiora  finds  me  something 
of  a  dottard ;  she  prefers  younger  men." 

"  She  keeps  them  at  arm's  length/'  said  SuUy, 

^'Haveyoufounditso  ?  Mycomplixnents/' and  Camara  diverged 
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at  length,  telling  Sully  that  he  did  well  to  visit  him  in  mufti.  **  We 
are  en  famille  here,"  he  explained,  '*and  all  is  simple.  The 
great  Juarez  acted  so."  By  that  Sully  knew  that  Camara 
was  in  satiric  vein,  for  the  great  Juarez  destroyed  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  and  was  for  Camara  still  an 
object  of  bitter  execration. 

'*  He  was  in  all  things  most  simple,  a  ruler  I  am  proud   to 

imitate.     But  of  my  wife "  and,  as  he  spoke,  Celia  came 

through  the  door.  "  A  holy  evening,  Celia.  M.  Sully  and  I  were 
speaking  of  you,"  and  he  wheeled  Sully  again,  still  continuing  to 
speak  of  Celia  in  a  lower  tone,  with  just  the  touch  of  playfulness 
that  must  gall  a  lover  bleeding  from  unkind  treatment. 

"  Our  marriage,"  said  he,  "  is  a  marriage  but  in  name.  As 
you  quick-witted  Frenchmen  say — ^she  dresses  still  the  hair  of 
St.  Catherine,"  and  he  kept  his  hand  on  the  breast  of  Sully's 
coat,  wheeling  him  away  from  Celia. 

"  What  thajiks  does  the  frowsy  old  saint  give  her  for  that  ?  " 
asked  Sully  hotly,  and  Camara  gripped  the  other  breast  of  Sully's 
coat.  Twice  over  was  the  unfortunate  man  condemned  for 
speaking  so  of  St.  Catherine. 

"  Why  that  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Camara  suavely.  "  It 
serves,  however,  to  be  reverend  in  my  presence,  my  Sully,  and 
those  who  have  betrayed  me  in  the  field,  must  not  betray  me  in 
my  home,  or  speak  without  respect  of  one  that  was  miraculously 
delivered  from  the  wheel.  How  much  would  you  not  give  for 
such  a  miracle  now.  Monsieur  ?  But  my  hands  must  be  old 
indeed,  if  you  shall  breathe  a  disrespect  again." 

Celia  shrieked,  *'  Mind  his  hands  !  " 

"  What's  this  ?  "  cried  Sully  with  a  double  and  treble  chin 
suddenly  giving  to  his  face  a  look  of  hideous  sensuality.  **  What's 
this  ?  " 

He  struggled  against  a  fate  that  quickly  and  unkindly  chokes 
articulation.  Darkness  came  over  his  head  like  a  bucket  and 
the  hands  that  gripped  him  relaxed. 

"  Have  you  any  defence  ?  "  asked  Camara,  and  the  thing  he 
dropped  upon  the  floor  retched  horribly  and  clasped  his  knees. 

^'  He  makes  no  defence,"  said  Camara  with  a  puzzled  air, 
booming  the  '*  no,"  so  that  it  could  be  heard  over  all  the  house. 
It  was  the  one  joke  of  Camara's  life,  for  the  corpse-thing  a;t 
his  fleet  crawled  blindly  and  one  would  have  sworn  that  its 
neck  could  not  have  filled  a  bracelet.    How  could  it  then  make 
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a  defence  ?  Therein  Camara  foond  matter  to  tickle  his  eccentric 
humour,  but  Celia  leapt  away,  gathering  her  skirts  about  her, 
for  the  woman's  instinct  seized  her  to  protect  her  ankles,  most 
susceptible  portion  of  all  a  woman's  frame  to  that  which  creeps 
or  can  contaminate.  She  mastered  herself.  "Leave  him  to 
me,"  she  said,  and  while  the  frightened  secretaries  moved  quietly 
to  the  door  lest  they  should  be  found  witnesses  of  the  crime, 
Celia  moved  the  little  body  this  way  and  that,  still  hoping  for 
its  life.  Camara  picked  the  body  from  her  hands  and  beat  its 
brains  out  on  the  wooden  cornice  that  ran  breast-high  round  the 
room,  whence  came  a  last  addition  to  the  powers  of  his  ideal 
ruler  for  South  American  peoples  :  "  He  must  make  the  room 
shake.  He  must  not  mind  damaging  the  furniture.  He  must 
have  faith." 

Yet,  although  Camara  had  behaved  as  fitted  his  ideal  ruler, 
some  kind  of  contrition  for  the  crime  appeared  in  his  manner. 
Celia,  with  her  door  barred  and  bolted  at  midnight,  heard  his 
heavy  tread  upon  a  neighbouring  floor.  She  found  herself  light 
and  skippy,  and  her  hands  sought  her  hair  and  head  unasked. 
She  sprang  from  her  bed.  "  And  this  terror  still  walks  !  "  she 
cried,  "  and  can  there  be  no  end  ?  "  Then  Sully's  irresponsible 
chatter  came  to  her  mind,  and  the  irony  of  it,  that  he  should 
recommend  to  her  the  study  of  anatomy,  whose  anatomy  had 
been  so  cruelly  twisted  in  her  presence. 


CHAP.  XIV  :  DE  LA  CAMARA'S  DEEAM 

Thbbb  weeks  later  the  rains  descended  upon  Guayota.  A 
city  of  the  tropics,  the  Bolumbian  capital  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  7,000  ft.  in  a  half-ring  of  mountain.  Twice  a  year  her  mighty 
neighbours  make  themselves  felt  in  the  city,  rolling  down  upon 
it  volumes  of  cold  mist.  After  the  mist  comes  rain,  and  under 
the  icy  downpour  the  temperature  falls  incredibly. 

Celia  might  have  fancied  herself  undergoing  the  rigours  of 
an  !E^nglish  Spring  for  the  wild  gusts  that  filled  the  courts  and 
streets  of  the  city.  The  sound  and  the  smell  of  rain  brought 
Derbyshire  to  her  mind  and  the  wet  blanket  that  is  its  climate. 
"  The  firs  are  over  my  garden  still,'*  she  thought,  and  saw  their 
high  cowls  swinging  lonely  in  the  showers.  She  tried  to  re- 
member what  flowers  would  be  in  season,  and  dropped  her 
hands,  thinking  of  Japanese  anemones  and  the  sheaf  of  them 
that  might  now  be  gathered.  She  wondered  if  her  father  opened 
every  evening  the  piano  and  set  the  footstool  and  the  candles 
and  the  music  to  put  his  truant  daughter's  desertion  in  the 
highest  possible  relief.  "  Who  will  sing  to  hini  now  ?  "  she 
thought,  and  could  not  have  been  more  miserable  if  she  had 
known  that  all  was  daf'k  in  the  drawing-room  at  Pondw£^ggon 
and  that  only  once  a  month  did  a  lone  domestic  visit  the  muffled 
room  to  light  a  fire  and  keep  the  walls  dry.  To  create  an 
illusion,  she  sat  down  at  the  little  piano  in  the  gallery  of  the 
entresol  and  played  the  first  movement  of  the  moonlight  sonata 
through.  At  the  end  she  fancied  Mr.  Duckworth's  grunt  of 
approval,  and  heard  not  at  all  the  scurrying  of  feet  in  the  court 
beneath  her  nor  voices  calling  amongst  drenched  palms.  "  I 
shall  hear  his  snores  next,"  she  thought,  and  played  the  second 
movement  with  a  smile  upon  her  lip ;  but  when  she  paused 
it  was  not  to  listen  to  an  old  gentleman  snoring,  for,  on  every 
side  of  her,  the  palace  was  alive  with  cries  and  from  the  city  came 
noises  like  a  sea  troubled  with  rocks.  Again  (Delia's  hands  flew 
to  her  head  unasked.  "  By  the  use  of  a  little  self-control,"  she 
quoted  Sully,  and  hurried  to  a  sight  that  might  have  robbed  a 
man  of  self-control.  Prom  every  window  of  the  palace  could 
be  seen  men  and  women  and  children  spreading  through  the 
foggy  streets  like  leaves  in  the  alleys  of  a  windy  wood.  Here 
the  police  stopped  them.    There  they  let  them  pass,  to  run 

and  turn  again,  and,  as  Oelia  watched,  there  ran  among  them 
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wild  figures  smeaved  with  smoke,  that  set  apon  them  with  long 
knives  and  iron  bars.  A  terrific  cry  came  up  from  the  Plafisa — 
''  His  work  is  begun/'  and  Celia  closed  her  ears,  for  these  words 
were  the  rallying  cry  for  strange  commotions  among  the  im- 
ported Indian  Camarists,  that  invariably  resulted  in  massacre 
from  house  to  house,  the  wildest  and  most  impossible  to  control. 

The  raw  fog  floated  in  Camara's  cabinet,  and  there  he  sat 
with  his  deaf-mutes  and  two  secretaries,  to  whojn  he  dictated 
a  homily  upon  the  cumulative  efEect  of  punctilious  behaviour, 
which  was  incorporated  in  his  testament  and  throws  some  light 
upon  the  most  pathetic  comer  of  its  author's  mind.  In  it,  he 
claims  that  the  exact  performance  of  a  life-long  succession  of 
minute  and  apparently  useless  duties  has  given  him  the  ability 
of  thinking  greatly,  and  modestly  supposes  that  he  is  not  the 
first  to  find  in  outward  routine  the  counterpoise  to  spiritual 
irregularity. 

Camara  dictated  his  homily  to  two  secretaries,  because  he 
was  altogether  too  great  and  grand  to  dictate  it  to  one,  other- 
wise there  was  no  reason.  A  charcoal  fire  burned  beside  him, 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  dictation,  he  devoured  a  blood  orange 
pig  l>y  pig*  His  lips  moved  to  extrude  the  pips.  Wild  eyes 
looked  in  on  him  and  very  painfully  he  rose  to  his  feet.  He 
greeted  mildly  his  Senora,  who  looked  to  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  a  garden  party.  She  dropped  upon  her  knees  and  dis- 
tressed him  by  the  wildness  of  her  manner.  No  longer  defiant, 
she  begged  him  for  a  private  audience  and  he  sent  away  his 
company,  making  light  and  cheerful  work  of  all  that  he  might 
do  for  her.  Warily  she  looked  about  her.  "  We  are  near  the 
haven,  Celia,"  said  he,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

^'  And  what  of  these  ?  "  she  asked  and  held  up  her  finger 
for  silence.  '^  It  is  enough,  Excellency,  call  off  your  murderers. 
Why,  there  are  in  those  houses  little  tots  not  dry  from  bap- 
tism ! " 

"  So  they  are  baptised,"  answered  he,  and  visibly  he  froze 
before  her  compassion. 

But  he  was  not  done  with  Celia.  She  swallowed  and  wheeled 
about. 

''  Christ  himself  inculcated  mercy,"  she  said,  and  as  Camara 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  *'  Oh,  why  waste  time,"  she  cried 
coarsely,  and  again  the  flying  courses  of  her  hands  alarmed 
both  him  and  her.    She  drojqied  them  to  her  side  by  an  effort. 
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"  What  do  you  know  of  Christ  ?  "  asked  Camara,  "  you  know 
nothing  of  Him,  but  I  have  seen  His  face.  Listen,"  said  he, 
and  though  Celia's  face  ducked  and  twisted  before  him  he  con- 
tinued speaking  to  her  kindly  and  persuasively.  ''  There  is," 
he  said,  "  a  great  distance  east  of  this  city,  a  little  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  San  Hieronymo,  built  when  the  faith  was  still  strong 
in  our  land,  before  this  nation  of  mare-tenders  and  mule-packers 
threw  off  their  Gothic  masters.  The  shrine  stands  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  and  in  the  ravine  below  is  a  deserted  Spanish  ''  aldea  " 
(hamlet)  split  by  earthquakes.  It  is  a  desolation,  a  witness 
of  our  decay,  for  where  the  brave  Spaniard  worshipped  there 
are  now  only  hunting  Indians.  The  sacred  picture  over  the 
door  of  the  shrine  is  cracked  and  defaced,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  San  Hieron3rmo  from  his  lion,  but  within 
hangs  a  crucifix  fashioned  from  the  wood  of  the  spine-tree, 
which  is,  you  know,  so  durable  that  after  eighty  years  in  the 
soil  it  is  as  hard  as  iron.  I  have  paid  my  vows  there.  When 
the  ingratitude  of  my  friends  would  have  handed  me  over  to  a 
cruel  fate,  I  passed  that  way.  I  knelt  before  the  cross,  with 
soreness  at  my  heart  for  this  deserted  frontier  of  Christendom, 
and  now  I  see  that  figure  in  my  dreams.  I  groan,  I  am  loaded 
down  with  chains  and  the  figure  on  the  spine-wood  cross  grows 
to  life  before  my  eyes,  and  the  bell  of  the  shrine,  which  has  long 
lain  among  rubbish  at  the  mountain's  foot,  tolls  miraculously. 
We  both  listen,  He  and  I.  Then  I  see  His  face,  and  I  tell  you, 
Celia,  there  is  not  so  much  mercy  in  that  face  as  would — save 
as  a  demonstration  of  miraculous  power — ^raise  a  grain  of  sand, 
though  it  caused  agony  upon  the^eye-nerve  of  Mis  suppliant. 
It  is  the  face  of  the  Carpenter's  Son  that  set  his  plane  true  and 
sliced  off  the  sap  wood  and  the  wany,  and  threw  the  shavings 
on  the  fire.  It  is  the  face  of  the  God  that  blasted  the  barren 
fig-tree,  that   said,  *  I  come  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword,' 

*  there  shall  be  wars  and  rumours  of  wars '  (Aye  and  you  hear 
them  now),  *  but  the  end  is  not  yet.'  Listen,  He  speaks  to  me  ; 
He  knows  my  name  and  my  great  sins.  His  limbs  move  upon 
the  upright  timbers  of  the  Cross  as  upon  a  couch.  He  greets  me 
scrupulously  by  my  titles,  as  great  Hidalgos  greet  each  other 
in  the  plains  of  heaven  that  never  met  in  life.  He  is  hard  as  He 
is  courteous,  and  aa  often  as  I  see  Him,  His  question  is  the  same. 

*  Has  Bolumbia  seen  My  face  ?  '  He  asks  and  I  cannot  answer, 
but  an  invisible  one  that  stands  beside  me — doubtless    San 
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Hieron3ntno,  for  the  saint  had  always  a  down  on  me,  twitting 
me  with  the  profane  excellence  of  my  style — Saint  Hieronymo 
looks  through  the  window.  '  It  is  still  dark  in  the  land/  says 
he,  for  a  long  cloud  is  over  the  moon  like  the  arm  of  the  Father  ; 
*  it  is  still  dark  in  the  land,  by  that  we  may  know  that  Bolumbia 
has  not  seen  the  face  of  Christ.'  " 

Celia  broke  out:  **Alas,"  said  she,  "that  I  should  have 
come  out  with  a  lunatic.  Listen  to  the  poor  wretches  that 
suffer  for  your  dreams,"  and  she  saw  history  made  in  that 
moment,  knew  that  to  Peter  the  Cruel  in  the  fourteenth  and 
Ivan  the  Terrible  in  the  sixteenth  centuries,  was  now  added 
Eustace  the  Mad  in  the  twentieth.  She  asked  him  sharply 
by  what  sign  he  should  know  that  his  work  was  done.  ''  By  an 
inward  peace,"  he  answered  her,  and  it  seemed  that  he  himself 
was  shaken  by  the  vagueness  of  his  answer.  "  Do  not  suppose," 
he  went  on,  "that  I  will  lay  down  my  tools  till  my  work  is 
plumb  and  true  to  line,  or  that  I  will  dream  my  dream  again 
until  I  have  taught  reverence  to  these  stifE-necked  and  arro- 
gant Republicans."  Afterwards  he  told  her  that  the  world  was 
darkened  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  "  and  it  is  doubtful,"  said  he, 
"  if  the  light  has  fully  come  again ; "  possibly,  therefore,  he 
looked  for  the  greater  light  to  hail  the  completion  of  his  task. 
But,  while  he  spoke,  Celia  came  at  him  lifting  her  voice  to  drown 
the  shrieks  in  the  street. 

"  End  it,  Excellency,"  she  cried,  "  call  off  your  murderers." 
Alas,  the  earth  would  open  sooner  than  this  dictator  be  dictated  to. 
There  was  no  loophole  from  the  crime,  and  Celia  tudsted, 
her  head  back  over  her  shoulder.  The  eyes  and  mouth  three 
circles  of  terror  in  a  white  and  puffing  face.  Celia  in  high  tragedy. 
What !  And  she  looked  the  part,  with  her  tight  sheath-gown 
fitting  her  like  a  glove  to  two  feet  below  her  waist  and  the  brim 
of  her  tall  straw  hat  above  her,  leaping  to  the  indignant  motions 
of  her  head.  For  a  moment  her  hsuid  was  busy  behind  her. 
"  End  it,"  she  cried,  "  then  I  end  it ;  "  and  the  great  straw  hat 
walloped  over  her  flying  hand.  "Take  that — and  that — and 
that,"  and  she  struck  towards  Camara's  heart  at  three  angles 
with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body. 

The  man  shook  under  the  blows,  but  it  was  Celia  that  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  one  mortally  hit,  Celia  that  threw 
her  arms  up  starwise,  rocked  on  her  heels,  half^slewed  and 
foame  down  like  a  bag  of  cheeses.    She  sent  the  knife  flying 
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aoroBB  the  room  and  her  spirit  plunged  downwards  among  chasms 
and  fissures,  screaming  through  rooky  passages  towards  the 
ear<^*s  heart,  so  to  avoid  its  surface  and  the  needless  wanton 
cruelty  that  endured  thereon. 

Camara  had  gone  one  better  than  his  enemies.  In  wearing 
a  shirt  of  mail,  he  hskd  the  probability  of  Gelia's  assault  in  his 
mind,  yet  he  raised  his  hands,  yellow  shields  before  his  face 
to  hide  from  him  the  ingratitude  of  the  wild  creature  on  the 
floor.  He  bent  above  her,  like  a  great  nurse  grown  used  to  frac- 
tious childr^i.  He  loosed  her  throat  with  clun:isy  hands.  He 
shrank  from  the  unconscious  woman  as  from  a  sacred  thing, 
summoned  her  servants  to  assist  him  and  turned  mumbling 
before  them.  ''  I  should  have  had  some  Indian-China  for  my 
wife,"  he  said,  and  reached  the  limit  of  his  humility  in  linking- 
his  great  state  even  in  fancy  with  a  wife  chosen  from  the  odious 
race. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Celia  came  to  herself.  Her  room 
had  been  rearranged,  for  the  vast  and  gloomy  abode  of  the 
Presidents  of  Bolumbia  lets  water  through  its  roof,  in  deroga- 
tion of  Sou<^  American  plumbers.  The  drip  of  water  on  the 
flags  presented  to  Gelia  the  riddle  of  the  continent  in  a  nut- 
shell, the  discomfort  in  its  grandeur,  its  barbarous  pretentious 
imitation  of  European  luxury.  Why  paint  fat  Cupids  and 
woolly  clouds  upon  a  leaky  ceiling  ?  Why  gild  tables  that 
cannot  put  four  legs  upon  the  floor  together  ?  Why  erect 
majestic  fa9ades  to  palaces  that  have  no  drains  ?  Ask  the 
South  American  these  questions,  eokd,  it  he  can  answer  you,  he 
will  ex|4ain  the  shabby  magnificence  that  leaves  so  odd  an 
impressicMi  of  desire  outrunning  performance  upon  all  who  visit 
his  continent. 

Up  among  the  Cupids  and  the  woolly  clouds  Celia  saw  also 
a  shadow ;  she  studied  it.  It  was  the  shadow  of  Camara's 
head  thrown  up  by  the  nightlight.  ''  Will  he  drive  me  mad," 
she  thought,  ^'  as  he  drove  mad  his  first  wtfe,"  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  this  way  and  that  for  the  crucifixes  and  the  kneeling 
nun  that  figured  in  her  father's  story.  SJbe  held  her  bi^^th  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  waiting  wikk  bis  eyes  on  her  brought 
her  shMrply  up  upon  her  eXbows.  She  ended  Gainai»'«  vigil 
and,  in  the  onoanay  njght^  tlMse  imo  beings  iaeed  each  otiiar,  tEe 
one  reekiess  with  terror,  tha  other  tvouUed  with  tiie  pMt  and 
with  the  future. 
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Vot  the  first  time  in  his  life  Camam  Beemed  to  doubt  the 
divine  inspiration  which  he  arrogated  to  himself.  He  spoke 
to  Oelia  in  whispers,  telling  her  that  she  had  survived  a  "  crise,*' 
that  the  medicos  had  shaken  their  heads  very  seriously  over 
her,  and  the  thought  of  the  mean  strips  of  doctors,  last  remnant 
of  their  profession  that  dared  remain  in  barbarism,  the  thought 
of  these  men  fingering  her  unconscious  body  raised  Celia  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy.  "  I  must  have  fresh  air,"  she  said,  but  CSamara 
had  all  a  Bpanianl's  distrust  of  the  article.  He  tyranised 
over  her  with  proverbs  and  improbable  anecdotes  of  the  danger 
of  open  windows.  In  the  midst  of  her  sulks  it  struck  her  on 
the  laughing  side,  that  the  man  whom  she  had  tried  to  murd^ 
should  thus  temper  the  atmosphere  to  her  well-being.  She 
flung  round  on  him  and  caught  his  arm.  She  called  him  "  my 
corpse,"  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  she  played  the  difiicult 
part  of  Delilah,  squatting  up  in  bed,  while  Jier  Samson  grumbled, 
walking  heavily  to  and  fro.  It  seemed  that  he  had  dreamed 
his  dream  again ;  he  told  her  that  he  had  been  called  and 
whether  or  not  he  should  undertake  a  dangerous  journey  was 
now  the  subject  of  his  debate.  "HI  go,"  he  said,  "  I  go  as  a 
penitent,"  and  he  canvassed  before  her  the  propriety  of  his 
expedition.  His  manner  of  offended  dignity  perplexed  her ; 
it  seemed  that  San  Hieronymo  was  the  stumbling  block,  and 
if  a  further  proof  of  the  increasing  derangement  of  Cam€ura's 
faculties  were  needed,  his  ludicrous  resentment  against  San  Hier- 
onymo might  be  cited.  He  told  Oelia  that  the  saint  was  a 
busybody.  "  And  if  I  go,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  rery  dry  with 
him — BO  powerful  as  I  am."  The  figure  on  the  spine-wood 
cross,  however,  had  chosen  San  Hieronymo  as  his  mediator 
and  he,  Camara,  must  swallow  his  scruples  and  visit  the  distant 
shrine.  "  I  might  send  a  deputy,"  he  suggested  at  the  last, 
but  Ceiia  shook  her  head.  "There  are  dangers  by  the  road 
that  you  know  nothing  of,"  he  urged  in  supp(»t  of  that  course, 
"personal  dangers.'*  But  when  Celia  be^ed  him  to  explain 
himself,  his  wrath  boiled  ovr^r  again  against  San  Hieronymo. 
"  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  my  apostacy  was  necessary  to  save 
my  life — ^if ,  indeed,  it  was  apostasy — ^though  the  church  has 
held  that  if  the  heart  is  constant  the  lips  may  profess  the 
darkest  heresy  without  sin.  He  knew  that,  yet  he  makes  diffi- 
culties and^drags  me  into  danger." 
L^"  What  apostasy  ?  "  asked  Oelia,  and  though  Oamara  would 
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not  answer  her,  she  remembered  her  father's  words,  "  pray  to 
your  bad-hero  by  the  name  of  Jashish/'  and  vaguely  won- 
dered if  they  might  bear  upon  Camara's  present  misgivings. 

"  So,"  he  said,'*  it  is  settled  that  I  go  ! "  and  to  Celia,  asking 
when,  he  answered  that  it  could  not  be  before  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  "  for  before  then  it  is  not  possible  to  ford  the  Arroyo 
Putunga." 

"  Arroyo  Putunga ! "  cried  Celia  suddenly  and  as  suddenly 
was  silent  under  Camara's  eye.  '*  Is  it  a  swift  stream  ?  "  she 
dashed  on,  "  and  is  that  the  danger  ?  Oh,  if  there  is  danger  of 
your  Excellency  wetting  his  feet,  it  would  be  better  not  to  go," 
and  her  vivacity  leapt  up  to  hide  the  slip  of  her  tongue,  for  the 
mention  of  the  Arroyo  Putunga  recalled  to  her  again  the  hint  given 
to  her  over  a  glass  of  champagne  at  Pondwaggon  and  suggested 
fresh  opportunities  of  treachery  to  her  mind. 

"  You  know  the  ni^me  ?  "  asked  Camara  with  a  puzzled  look. 

*'  Oh,  perfectly,"  snapped  Cela,  ''  I  heard  it  mentioned  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geograiphical  Society  in  the  Borough 
Arms  at  Derby,"  and  fortunately  Camara's  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  that  Society  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  detect 
the  gross  invention. 

'*  I  go  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,"  said  Camara. 

''  On  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,"  said  Celia,  nodding. 

Before  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  the  news  of  Marianna  Miro 
came  by  heliograph  from  the  hills,  and  Camara  chose  to  evacuate 
Guayoti  rather  than  submit  the  town  to  the  miseries  of  a 
siege,  unique  instance  of  his  consideration  for  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  ruled  or  misruled  so  cruelly.  By  the  display 
of  great  energy  he  was  still  able  to  draw  a  party  about  him, 
and  in  his  decamping  he  took  with  him  all  the  specie  in  the 
treasury  and  eJl  the  state  papers,  a  hostage,  as  it  were,  for 
the  correct  treatment  of  his  adherents  and  himself.  From 
a  military  point  of  view  his  cause  was  lost,  but  the  military 
point  of  view  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  visit  to  the 
ruined  shrine  of  San  EUeronymo,  as  will  be  seen  later. 


CHAP.  XV  :  CANCHA  NEGRA 

Ik  the  military  operations  that  cuhninated  in  Marianna  MirO 
Major  Waring  took  an  active  psurt. 

The  expulsion  of  General  Irigoyen  from  Guayotd  had  very 
much  upset  Mr.  Duckworth's  plans,  for  Dr.  Irigoyen,  with  whom 
he  travelled,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  continue  his  route 
towards  the  capital  after  that  event,  and  besought  the  English- 
men to  accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  his  father's  government, 
promising  them  that  there  they  might  lodge  in  safety  until  the 
condition  of  the  country  should  render  their  further  progress 
advisable.  For  Mr.  Duckworth  it  became  clear  that  this  was 
the  only  course  possible ;  he  was  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of 
his  ride  from  the  coast,  and  the  prospect  of  a  further  journey  of 
200  miles,  with  all  the  risks  of  interruption  and  pillage  that  the 
lawless  manners  of  the  nationalists  presented,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  him. 

Major  Waring,  however,  refused  to  turn  aside.  Against 
the  advice  of  every  one,  he  set  his  face  towards  the  seat  of  war, 
and  his  friends  might  never  have  seen  him  again  if  his  journey 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  breakdown  of  his  cattle.  He 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Duckworth  and  Dr.  Irigoyen  and,  having 
purchased  two  wretched  mares  at  war  prices,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Tres  Hermanas  where  a  convoy  of  mules  was  muster- 
ing for  transit  to  the  Nationalist  headquarters. 

For  three  days  Major  Waring  experienced  all  the  difficulties 
of  travelling  alone  in  unoccupied  territory,  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  third  day's  stage,  he  found  one  of  his  mares  dead 
lame  and  the  other  with  so  sore  a  back  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  saddle  her.  He  was  walking  along  the  main  street 
of  the  little  village  upon  which  his  misfortunes  had  quartered 
him,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  heard  his  own  language  spoken. 
The  sound  surested  him  with  a  strange  attack  of  homesickness, 
though  the  words  that  reached  him  were  uttered  in  a  tone  that 
was  anything  but  sentimental.  "  You  never  come  'ere  but  to 
tell  me  some  lie.  Bring  'em  round  I  say,  you  pack  of  rascals  ! 
Bring  'em  round." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Waring  entered  the  court  from 
which  the  words  proceeded,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  forbidding-looking  peones,  surrounding  a  young 
£)nglish  groom  who  was  hot  and  perspiring  with  his  angry 
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har&ngud.  ''  What  in  the  nsme  of  aU  that's  'oly  !--an  English' 
man  ! "  cried  the  groom  1  "  We  'as  to  do  our  dootyv 
sir/*  he  added  apologelioally,  and  it .  appealed  that  lida 
''  dooty  "  was  an  arduous  one,  nothing  leeft  ti^n  to  carry  two 
hundred  remounts  to  headquarters  for  the  replenishing  of  his 
master's  staMes^  **  Bus-'orses,  sir,"  he  said,  ''  nothin'  hut  narsty 
twistin'  measly  bus-'orses.  Tm  ashamed  to  be  seen  nith  'em,'* 
and  he  extendi  his  disapprobation  to  the  drivers  and  the 
publicans  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  to  everything  Bolumbian 
except  his  master,  who,  he  assured  Waring,  was  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  he  had  ever  driven  in  London.  His  master  was  no 
other  than  General  Feliz  Ooyeneche  and,  learning  this,  Major 
Waring  was  quick  to  bargain  with  him  for  transport  to  head- 
quarters in  return  for  such  assistance  as  his  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  language  might  be.  The  little  groom  was  ready 
enough  to  accept  Waring's  offered  assistance,  and  together  they 
beat  and  chased  and  jostled,  driving  the  sulky  peones  and  the 
discontented  remounts  before  them  for  three  weeks  through 
almost  uninhabited  country.  Never  befcure  had  Maj(»r  Waring 
thought  the  cockney  whine  so  sweet,  so  meUiftoous,  asit  sounded 
to  him  from  the  lips  of  the  little  groom,  whether  raised  to  objur- 
gate his  assistants  (yr  lowered  over  the  camp  fire  at  night  to  tell 
of  remembered  doings  in  Epsom  or  Piccadilly. 

Travelling  in  this  manner,  Major  Waring  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. He  managed  to  catch  General  Feliz  Gk>yeneche  in  an 
expansive  mood..  He  put  his  case  before  the  general,  and  was 
gratified  to  hear  English  spoken  less  idiomatically  but  more 
purely  than  he  had  heard  it  for  some  time  past.  General  Goy^i- 
eche  learned  ^th  amskzement  that  the  Englishmsm  was  well 
acquainted  with  Sefiora  Camara,  who  was  regarded  in  the  nation- 
alist ranks  as  a  myth.  He  told  Major  Waring  flatly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  his  journey  to  Gnayotd,  but  invited  him 
to  dinner,  where  those  of  the  company,  who  knew  a  word  or  two 
of  IVench  or  English,  found  amusement  in  chaffing  the  gueet 
upon  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  !&)glish  lady  at  Gtiayot4.  Oddly 
enough  their  insinuations  gratified  Major  Waring ;  he  beei^ne 
popular  with  his  hosts  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  prepared 
to  risk  his  life  and,  in  ofd&t  to  disuade  him,  Goysneche  otfered 
him  a  command.  Goyeneche  introduced  him  to  a  youth  of  two 
and  twenty,  who  iprang  up  from  squatting  near  the  door,  '^  Thii 
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is  OenenJ  Demzagoa/'  said  Goyeneehe.  ^'He  h  our  'Jeim 
Premm/  but  he  lacks  experience." 

Major  Waring  shook  hands  with  the  young  general^  reckaoing 
that  promotion  scaroely  went  by  seniority  among  the  national* 
ists.  And  there  he  was  right,  for  Deniauigua  ranked  as  a  g«ieral 
for  political  reasons,  though  his  shrewdness  and  popularity  with 
the  rank  and  file  well  fitted  him  for  oommand.  By  la3nng  stress 
upon  Gttieral  Denizagua's  need  of  an  experienced  second  in 
command,  €k)yeneche  was  able  to  bring  pressure  upon  Waring  to 
desist  from  his  perilous  journey,  and  Major  Waring  remembered 
afterwards  the  kindly  taot  of  his  management,  when  his  country* 
men  had  little  that  was  good  to  say  of  the  unfortunate  leader. 

To  an  American  pressman,  who  interviewed  him  in  Mexico  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  Major  Waring  gave  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  zeal,  the  spirit  and  the  discipline  of  the  Nation* 
alist  troops,  ^ich  thing  was  extraordinary,  for,  as  Denizagua's 
mentor.  Major  Waring  saw  the  seamy  side  of  war.  He  saw  the 
Revolution  agents  in  brilliant  uniforms  ride  into  Tres  Hermanas 
om  a  market  day ;  saw  the  great  yard  of  the  village  turn  in- 
stantly into  a  battlefield,  saw  the  Nationalists  vanish  as  by 
magic  before  a  well  directed  fire  from  overturned  ox-wi^;gons« 
He  conducted  operations  on  the  hills  about  the  town,  of  which 
the  object  appeared  to  be  to  keep  his  own  m^i  from  ever  com* 
ing  into  contact  with  the  Hijos  del  Pais  (sons  of  the  oountry)« 
He  was  left  to  guard  a  number  of  wells  ata  strategic  point  and 
walked  out  to  examine  a  willow  wood  where  hostile  scouts 
were  repented.  Warned  that  his  men  were  wild  shooters,  ha 
took  a  bugler  with  him  under  his  arm.  Shots  whistled  all  about 
him  and  he  was  fain  to  throw  himself  flat  on  his  face  and  wait 
so  for  an  hour.  Returning  to  the  wells,  he  clutched  his  head, 
for  his  regiment  had  been  converted  into  toads.  The  men  were 
gone  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves  and,  instead, 
huge  tribes  of  toads  gathered  round  the  wdl  heads. 

Bays  passed  and  Major  Waring  stood  on  a  dead  bullock's 
carcase  over  i^ainst  the  woods.  All  afternoon  there  had  been 
firing,  but  Waring  wss  in  a  ring  of  peace,  and  his  men  moved  for* 
ward  at  a  snail's  pace.  Before  them  was  a  typical  forest  scene 
of  the  high  belt,  like  an  English  park  run  twenty  years  to  seed« 
Down  a  glade  Major  Waring  fixed  his  glasses  upon  a  whirl  of 
horsemen,  that  wheeled  like  stung  things  among  the  handsome 
timber.    It  was  the  tail  end  of  QAOoha  Negra,  an  action  of  such 
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extreme  confusion  upon  both  sides  that  no  two  accounts  df  it 
could  ever  be  got  to  agree,  and  Major  Waring  could  distinguish 
neither  meaning  nor  motive  in  the  horsemen  wheeling  far  away, 
like  a  ball  of  mosquitoes  in  a  sunbeam.  But  his  men  knew  by 
instinct ;  they  raised  the  cry  :  "  it  is  the  Orientales/'  and  left 
him,  bounding  through  the  timber. 

Waring  followed,  and,  as  they  drew  near  the  horsemen  of 
strange  movements,  the  forest  opened  everywhere  in  smoke. 
"  They  have  no  ammunition,"  Waring  knew  then  what  his  men 
had  guessed  at  starting.  Vainly  he  ordered  cease  fire.  There 
were  pursuers  on  every  side.  The  smoke  rose  in  films  to  the 
high  tops  of  the  trees  and,  thinner  and  thinner,  the  horde  of 
the  Orientales  turned  circling  from  grove  to  grove.  How  un- 
friendly were  the  forests  then,  offering  no  outlet  from  the  hunted 
ring  but  that  which  a  man  takes  with  a  great  shout  and  his 
arms  to  heaven.  *'  Orientales — ^tales — tales,"  it  seemed  that  the 
forest  took  account,  shouting  so,  of  every  bone  cracked  and 
every  muscle  severed  in  its  midst.  And  then  came  trouble,  and 
one  riding  that  looked  neither  right  nor  left,  but  clubbed  his 
rifle  and  passed  straight  through,  and  after  him  other  two,  upon 
shaking  horses,  that  rode  as  at  a  race,  but  would  not  say  what 
ailed  them,  and  flocks  of  parrots  squawking  over  the  tree-tops 
followed  them,  as  by  enchantment,  and  all  men  crooked  their 
necks  to  watch  the  birds.  Murderers  and  victims  sniffed  in 
their  stations.  They  caught  the  name  of  fire  and  the  smell  of 
fire.  Then  was  seen  how  impartial  were  the  woods,  slinging 
out  riders  by  threes  and  fours,  by  scores  and  fifties,  into  the 
open,  and  the  Orientales  and  their  enemies  turned  together  and 
rode  through  open  belts  and  stretches  of  clear  wood,  and  all, 
by  either  side  of  them,  was  burning  reeds  and  rolls  of  stinking 
smoke  that  seemed,  in  lifting  and  in  swinging,  to  generate  fresh 
streams,  and  ever  fresh,  of  flying  men  and  labouring  guns  and 
whirling  throngs  and  tattered  standards,  shown  and  eclipsed — 
one  colour  with  their  great  parent,  smoke.  Who  troubled  then 
the  quiet  slaughter  of  the  woods,  who  split  the  blue  mirror  of  the 
sky,  who  imported  into  battle  the  incredible  torture  of  fire  7 
Certainly  not  Denizagua,  whose  right  wing,  penetrated  with 
long  lagoons  of  reedy  marsh,  rolled  off  like  a  curtain  at  the 
touching  of  a  spring,  passed  away  in  streams,  and  brought  up, 
three  leagues  down  wind,  stayed  by  its  own  detritus. 

At  Cancha  Negra  Denizagua  lost  his  right  wing  but  the  Camar* 
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ists  never  followed  up  their  cbdvantage.  The  two  armies  lost 
each  other  on  the  edge  of  the  high  belt,  feeling  about  like  blind 
men  among  interminable  park-like  grassy  openings,  where,  if 
one  algorobo  tree  stood  as  a  landmark,  its  exact  likeness  cheated 
you  in  the  next  glade,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  Major 
Waring  felt  himself  lost,  more  especially  when  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  the  Orientales,  upon  whom  his  men  had  emptied 
their  magazines  so  methodically,  were  fighting  on  the  same  side 
as  himself,  and  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  private  or  local  feud 
that  they  had  attended  to  in  the  circle  of  woods  at  Cancha 
Negra. 

Such  was  Major  Waring's  experience  of  the  war  and  yet,  inter- 
viewed by  the  American  pressman,  he  laid  stress  upon  the 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Nationalists.  That  was  accounted  for 
by  Marianna  Miro. 

Cancha  Negra  was  an  idyl  of  woods  and  fire,  Marianna  Miro 
was  an  epic  of  frost  and  mountains,  a  campaign  in  itself,  a 
long  sojourn  upon  the  summits  of  the  world.  Morning  after 
morning  Waring  called  his  men  about  him ;  together  they  watched 
the  dead  opal  of  the  dawn  pierced  with  fire.  A  little  band  of  the 
living  and  the  loyal,  they  counted  the  dead  and  the  deserters. 
They  grew  weatherwise  by  the  experience  of  such  mornings, 
and,  such  is  the  potency  of  present  discomfort  over  past  agony^ 
that  the  men  groaned  for  Cancha  Negra,  marching  upon  Marianna 
Miro.  Just  before  morning  they  .died  like  flies,  and  Waring, 
their  nurse  and  doctor,  looking  up  at  that  hour  saw  always  a 
tip  of  snow  flashing  pink  in  the  dark  world,  so  high  it  stood 
above  surrounding  mountains.  "  How  many  this  morning.  Oh, 
Executioner  ?  "  he  asked,  "  All  night  they  coughed  and  at  your 
light  they  die."  But  the  men  called  that  distant  pink  lamp 
"  El  Dispertador"  (the  Awakener),  and  grew  weatherwise, 
judging  the  qualities  of  the  coming  day  from  the  shade  of  pink 
that  it  exhibited. 

By  day  they  marched  with  infinite  distress  and,  though  they 
saw  other  units  of  the  army  at  great  distances,  they  never  saw 
the  enemy;  only  Don  Peliz  Goyeneche,  riding  by,  bade  them 
halt  and  beautified  the  sky-line,  gazing  on  under  the  sharp  of  his 
hand.  Don  Serapio,  riding  Shfter,  bade  them  on  and  snarled 
with  his  brother  on  the  skyline. 

Don  Serapio  stuck  to  the  march  like  a  burr.  He  obsessed 
them ;   he  worried  them ;  and  everywhere  he  ambushed  them. 
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By  a  twist  of  tiiie  red  road — ^Don  Serapio!  By  the  yellow 
feoigs  of  rock — ^Dcm  Serapio!  Wlio  was  it  quarreling  over 
dirty  dollar  notes  with  arneros  (muleteers)  at  a  posada  (lAelter  ' 
hut)  ? — Don  Serapio.  Who  was  it  shot  the  deserters  ? — Don 
Berapio.  Who  was  the  Orientales'  friend  ? — ^Don  Serapio.  Don 
Serapio  became  an  added  terror  to  the  march  and  the  men 
looked  upon  him  as  a  harpy  of  the  heights.  They  marched  with 
Serapio  Goyeneche's  ginger  in  their  heels,  and  accepted  his 
Slavery  in  return  for  boots  and  ponchos  and  blankets  and  tubs 
of  yerba,  of  which  the  man  seemed  made ;  for  Serapio  Goyen* 
eche  was  Commissary-General  to  the  aimy. 

In  Major  Waring's  mind  one  particular  interview  with  Don 
Serapio  lingered,  beneficent  in  its  results,  but  supplying  an 
odious  explanation  of  the  Gen^al's  temper.  They  met  on  a 
windy  pass,  and  Waring's  men  grumbled.  "  He  is  falling  off 
in  flesh,"  they  said,  and  asked  why  they  never  saw  the  face  of 
thdr  Commissary-General ;  for,  indeed,  the  man  appeared 
like  a  spectre,  with  a  poncho  wrapped  about  his  head  and  shoulder 
and  his  sword  slung  so  low  that  its  pommel  touched  his  knee. 
^*  We  never  see  his  face,^'  said  the  men,  but  Waring  saw  his  face. 
The  drudge  and  the  cursor  loosed  his  poncho  and  showed  a  face 
to  match  his  manners.  "  Why  so  few  ?  "  he  asked,  and  Waring 
explained  that  the  cold  and  the  mist-cough  had  reduced  the 
strength  of  his  detaohment,  wond^ing  all  the  while  that  the 
privation  of  drink  oould  fashion  such  eyes  out  of  human  olay. 
''  Take  a  drunkard  from  his  drink  and  he  will  look  just  so," 
thought  Waring,  "  no  marching  will  satisfy  such  a  man."  But 
Waring  took  from  him  an  order  for  a  specific  against  the  mist- 
cough,  and  received  a  supply  of  the  article  that  same  evening. 

Trudging  with  Goyeneche's  ginger  in  their  heels,  the  men 
lost  sig^t  of  SI  Dispertador,  and  when  they  saw  it  again  they 
did  not  know  it  for  its  change  of  perspective.  They  found  it 
on  their  fiank,  black  and  snowless,  and  only  learned  its  identity 
after  they  had  formed  and  fled  and  reformed  on  the  wide  stony 
ramp  of  it.  "'  Oh  Executioner  !  "  Major  Waring  had  addressed 
its  pink  tip  flashing  in  the  darkness  and,  seeing  that  in  all  atlases 
the  mountain  bears  the  name  oi  Marianna  Miro,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  he  spoke  prophetically. 

Marianna  Miro  is  marked  on  all  modem  maps  of  Bolumbia 
with  crossed  swords  and,  looking  at  the  map,  one  may  well  ask 
what  strategy  induced  two  generics  to  put  their  swords  iKsross 
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on  such  an  eminence.  For  O'Malley  there  is  no  excuse.  ConuQon 
sense  among  Gamarist  leaders  died  with  Sully,  and  the  mere 
f ftot  tiiat  O'MaUey  caused  his  men  to  entrench  where  every  boulder 
covered  them,  leaves  little  doubt  tiiat  he  acted  on  Sully's  ex- 
ample at  La  Dorada,  without  Sully's  eye  {or  the  country.  In 
Goyaneche's  def^ice  it  may  be  urged,  that  he  learned  the  lesson 
taught  at  Canoha  Negra,  and  despaired  of  ever  working  with 
such  an  anny  as  was  his  among  the  forest  of  the  high  belt; 
that  La  Torre's  double  drubbing — at  La  Dorado  and  Paso  Viva 
la  Patria — ^turned  him  from  the  foothills  as  a  quarter  likely  to 
depress  the  spirits  of  his  men.  Finally,  Goyeneche  chose  that 
most  unlikely  route  to  Guayota,  counting  on  the  folly  of  his 
enemy  to  meet  him  half-way,  and  backing  himself  to  put  his 
army  on  the  high  flank  oi  Marianna  Miro  in  better  condition  to 
iSght  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  general  in  the  field.  Hence 
the  long  epic  of  frozen  mountains,  and  a  battle  fought  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  nearer  to  heaven  than  any  since  Zenghis  Khan 
came  out  of  the  Pamirs. 


CHAP.  XVI :  MARIANNA  MIRO 

Just  as  in  whole  thorn  trees  there  may  be  but  one  boagh 
capable  of  making  a  fair  walking  stick,  so,  among  Waring's 
ten  thousand  recollections  of  Marianna  Miro,  very  few  were 
capable  of  being  told  in  words.  Something  intelligible  he 
looked  upon,  but  the  bulk  of  his  impressions  were  so  twisted, 
so  mutilated,  that  they  became  as  it  were  no  more  than  a  back-* 
ground  to  the  story  of  the  battle  and  a  background  that 
had  a  very  unsoldierly  meaning,  to  wit,  that  horrible  is  all 
achievement  that  passes  by  the  road  of  human  pain.  The 
foreground  —  that  which  he  did  and  saw  and  could  relate — 
seemed  by  comparison  high  comedy,  and  he  himself,  and  the  men 
whom  he  led,  and  the  men  whom  he  met  seemed  so  many  knock- 
about comedians  before  the  tragic  background  of  mouthing  faces, 
and  contorted  limbs,  and  tears,  and  yells  all  unattended.  Comedy 
was  the  great  bird  that  lit  upon  Waring's  shoulder  and  would  not 
be  shaken  off.  Comedy  was  the  cluster  of  bearded  peones  that 
crept  to  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  and  there  fell  to  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  forward  or  backward,  like  a  party  of  entomologists 
nodding  their  heads  at  beetles  buzzing  overhead,  stupid  beetles 
with  nickel  coats  that  would  go  through  five  yards  of  human 
flesh.  Comedy  was  the  scramble  among  great  boulders,  and 
the  butts  of  rifles  whirling  upon  all  sides  like  awkward  flails 
round  a  threshing-floor.  Very  old-fashioned  Comedy  was  the 
welt  which  Waring  received  from  one  of  these.  Comedy  was  the 
stony  slope  of  the  hill.  The  words  of  command  were  Comedy. 
As  much  Comedy  there  was,  as  there  can  be  Comedy  in  the  throw- 
ing of  chaff  upward.  . 

Except  for  the  last  hour  and  a  Half  Marianna  Miro  was  a 
soldiers'  battle,  and  General  Grant  himself  could  not  have 
excelled  Feliz  Goyeneche  in  doggedness  of  attack.  Feliz  Goye- 
neche  stood  on  the  high  bank  of  a  stream  and  pointed  his  cane 
over  thousands  in  the  ford.  God  save  the  General  from  his 
hour  of  remorse — a  man  may  be  damned  by  the  direction 
in  which  he  points  his  cane  at  such  a  time !  Goyeneche  bap- 
tised his  army  in  the  ford  and  it  spread  itself  on  the  mountain- 
side to  dry.  It  disappeared  over  the  great  ribbed  floor  of  the 
paramo  like  an  obedient  beast  going  to  the  sacriflce. 

In  a  military  book  Feliz  Goyeneche  had  read  of  fire  volume, 

and  here  in  a  cup  of  crags,  the  echoes  of  the  Andes  multiplied 
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his  fire-volume,  till  the  roar  of  it  seemed  solid  as  the  snowfields 
and  the  precipices  themselves,  making  an  arch  of  music  from 
summit  to  summit  of  the  hills.  So  Goyeneche  got  his  fire- 
volume,  setting  the  rigid  clifis  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
but  he  got  also  fight-volume  and  curse-volume.  Obstinately 
he  asserted  that  there  was  progress,  and  it  took  him  five  hours 
and  3,000  lives  to  learn  that  his  military  authority  had  been 
talking  through  a  hole  in  his  neck.  All  that  waste  it  needed 
to  prove  to  Goyeneche's  satisfaction,  how  little  there  is  of  profit 
or  of  Comedy  in  the  throwing  of  chaff  up  wind. 

In  the  end  kind  nature  cloaked  the  miseries  of  her  children, 
rolling  mists  along  the  stony  ridges,  allowing  to  each  unfortunate 
a  respite  from  fire- volume,  blurring  the  sharp  shadows  of  rock 
on  rock.  The  rifle  barrels  cooled,  and  Waring  drank  in  the 
soft  vapour  to  his  parching  throat.  The  whole  army  tickled 
there,  and  the  position  of  groups  upon  all  sides  was  indicated 
by  a  recrudescence  of  the  mist-cough.  Little  by  little  the  mist 
lifted,  and  two  guns  opened  behind  in  the  white  curtain.  Shell 
answered  shell  and  the  gun  teams  scattered.  What  marksmen 
they  are  !  Did  you  see  a  mule  there  ?  It  is  now  in  pieces, 
flying  through  the  air !  At  that  moment  the  great  bird  lit  on 
Major  Waring's  shoulder.  "  Forward,"  he  cried,  and  ran  into 
the  sun,  wondering  why  all  his  men  laughed  so.  "  Forward,'* 
but  the  great  bird  clung  on  his  shoulder  and  hat,  and  while  he 
ran  it  bothered  him.  He  came  by  a  great  rock  that  spat  lead 
upon  all  comers ;  the  ground  about  him  winked  with  bullets 
and  their  whirr  filled  the  air.  "  Up  there,"  he  cried,  and  they 
scrambled  on  the  rock,  and  took  and  gave  heroic  blows,  and  the 
great  bird  bled  and  clung,  and,  after  the  blows.  Waring  and  his 
men  turned  and  ran,  all  the  world,  friends  and  enemies, 
laughing  at  the  bird.  They  came  by  the  ford  and  crossed, 
and  there  the  great  bird  left  Major  Waring  and  the  dithers 
seized  him,  saying  to  him,  "  Oh,  horror !  You  have  run  for 
three  hundred  miles  with  the  guts  of  a  mule  for  your  mantle !  " 

But  little  fish  jumped  at  the  ford — ^retreat  again  !  And 
the  gravel  bank  crumbled  and  jumped — ^retreat  again !  And 
the  snow  beyond  was  ripped  and  hatched  with  bullets — ^retreat 
again.  Was  there  one  of  those  whipped  soldiers  then  that 
could  not  read  his  general  a  lesson  upon  fire-volume  ?  Was 
there  one  of  those  fugitives  that  had  the  pufiE  to  blow  a  bugle 
at  14,000  ft.  ? 
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One  there  was,  apparently,  for  in  that  retreat,  which  eeemed 
local,  bat  was  indeed  widespread,  a  bugle  blew  and  kept  blow- 
ing, mocking  at  fear,  like  a  centre  of  hope  in  a  circle  oi  panic, 
and,  on  high  ground,  where  they  had  dragged  wounded  men 
and  made  a  stone  corral  for  a  field  hospital,  the  fugitives  came 
upon  Don  Serapio  Groyeneche.  Don  S^rapio  looked  naked; 
for  the  poncho  gone  from  his  neck  and  the  bugle  blowing  seemed 
his  voice  to  the  army.  ^'  Here,"  it  said,  "  is  shelter,  here,  behind 
this  ridge  that  I  have  raised  for  you.  Here  are  the  reserves 
that  I  have  brought  for  you.  Here  are  the  wounded  that  I 
bave  cared  for,  and  behind  is  a  well  of  sweet  water  and  bread  and 
garlic  for  an  army  and  a  half.  Lick  your  lips  thinking  of  the 
gallic,"  and  the  bugle  ceased  whilst  the  bugler  licked  his  lips 
tiiinking  of  garlic.  The  bugle  blew  on  and  on,  a  voice  of  hope  and 
courage  drawing  the  remnants  <^  the  army  towards  it.  *'  Wind 
chinks  stones  in  the  high  scree  gully,"  it  sang,  ^*  that  is  the  way, 
when  you  have  rested.  Follow  me,  follow  me,  I  am  gone,  I  am 
going,"  and  higher  and  higher  it  blew  as  the  reserves  climbed  on 
the  slopes  ot  Marianna  Miro. 

So  the  army  of  Don  !Eeliz  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  more 
capable  brother,  and  the  thoughtful  head,  that  had  brought 
it  80  far  upon  ita  way,  with  its  ammunition  and  its  guna  and 
its  stores  and  hospitals,  turned  itself  to  fresh  uses  with  a  sour 
grimace.  Admittedly  a  great  organiser,  Don  Serapio  showed 
himself  a  bom  tactician.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  Marianna  Miro 
and  the  mountain  answered  with  storms  and  clouds,  frowning 
upon  the  invasion  of  its  steep  defiles.  The  clouds,  however, 
had  also  their  tactical  uses,  hiding  from  the  glasses  of  the  Camar- 
ists  the  dispositions  of  their  antagonists  upon  the  hill. 


Should  an  explorer  be  tempted  to  visit  Marianna  Miro  at 
the  present  day^-and  there  is  little  to  tempt  him,  but  such 
explorations  are  written  in  a  man's  destiny  and  are  neither  to 
be  avoided  or  accounted  for — ^he  may  sup  at  his  base-<camp, 
solacing  his  loneliness  with  the  printed  page.  He  may  read 
for  amusement  a  little  work  published  by  Bamon  Bravo  in 
Guayota  with  the  Bolumbian  flag  upon  its  paper  cover.  "  What 
I  saw  in  the  Sierras,"  is  the  name  of  the  book,  and  it  gives  a  first- 
rate  account  of  the  battle  on  the  hill,  though  what  oonoemB 
the  bard  fighting  on  the  paramo  appems  to  have  l)ean  written 
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from  hearsay.  P^hapg  the  anonjanoofl  writer  came  up  with 
the  reserves ;  in  any  case,  he  is  nationalist  and  patriotic  to 
the  coro  and,  should  the  explorer  meditate  using  that  paper 
cover  for  any  exigency  of  travel,  he  should  be  careful  to  put 
to  no  indignity  the  &^g  of  a  nation  that  has  so  confident  an 
expectation  of  future  greatness. 

Having  read  **  Whiit  I  saw  in  the  Sierras,"  the  explorer  will 
have  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  mountaineering  difficulties 
b^ore  him,  but  he  will  understand  the  huge  piles  of  tins  below 
his  base-camp  that  he  took  for  silver  ore  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
he  will  know  why  the  winding  gullies  that  lead  toward  the  sum- 
mit are  scattered  over  with  gnawed  froeen  onions  and  the  hard 
nobs  ci  the  inedible  ends  of  chaki.  For  it  was  here  that  the 
Nationalist  army  came  from  stint  to  bounty,  and  climbed  gorg- 
ing behind  the  Bying  bugle,  kicking  themselves  clear  of  foot- 
gear and  headgear,  which,  also,  the  explorer  will  find  blowing 
in  tattered  remnants  about  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
The  explorer  will  find  too,  a  lateral  trench  in  the  mountain 
where  the  proverb  was  wrought,  '*  that  three  men  on  the  height 
are  worth  nine  men  in  the  plain,"  and,  if  he  has  time  and  in- 
clination, he  may  descend  a  long  snow  slope  looking  warily  to 
right  and  left  for  the  bull-dog  pipe  that  was  knocked  out  with 
two  front  teeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  "  mad  Englishman  " 
when  the  last  charge  was  made,  and  O'Malley,  working  the  guns 
himself,  got  his  fingers  caught  in  the  breech  and  had  to  give  up 
his  sword  with  his  left  hand. 

All  this,  with  many  other  exploits  of  the  "mad  Ei^lish- 
man,"  is  recorded  in  "  What  I  saw  in  the  Sierras,*'  and,  if  the 
explorer  finds  that  pipe,  he  will  suffer  a  twinge  <rf  homesick- 
ness or  race-«ickness,  thinking,  *'  Where  is  he  now,  this  mad 
fellow  ?  What  was  his  next  scrape  ?  And  what  will  mine 
be  ?  "  But  he  will  never  return  that  pipe,  for  he  will  not  guess 
that  the  fiery  volunteer,  who  paddled  down  the  snow-slope  with 
sword  to  revolver  and  extinguished  pipe,  now  reads  the  lessons 
of  a  Sunday  in  a  quiet  corner  of  Derbyshire  or  whips  the  pools 
of  the  Dove  or  the  Derwent,  until  the  day  drawing  in  recalls 
him  to  his  wife  and  his  library  fire.  Nor,  unless  he  be  a  man 
of  exceptional  insight,  will  the  explorer  know  of  the  cold  fit 
that  overtook  the  "  mad  Englishman "  at  the  bottom  of  the 
snow-slope,  the  hatred  of  war  and  more  especially  of  the 
cliMss  distinctions  of  war»  of  O'Malley  treated  with  respect  by 
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Ooyeneche's  staff  at  the  same  moment  that  guns  were  got  upon 
the  move  to  pound  the  remnants  of  his  army. 

O'Malley  had  a  wife  in  6uayot&  and  much  was  feared  for  her 
from  Camara's  bigoted  temper.  Her  c€tse  was  put  before 
Serapio  Groyeneche  together  with  the  question  of  future  action. 
In  that  supreme  moment  of  his  life  the  General  regarded  his 
gabblers  as  if  there  had  been  slugs  in  his  brain,  wondering  if 
indeed  he  might  not  now  quit  alcohol  and  live  to  the  end  in 
memory  of  his  achievement.  His  pessimistic  self-knowledge  told 
him  that  might  not  be,  but  he  settled  the  question  of  pursuit 
by  putting  his  mule  upon  the  scree  and  passing  down  it  practically 
on  her  hocks.  Great  masses  of  men  detached  themselves  from 
their  stations  and  followed  without  further  command  than  that 
action  of  their  General,  who  took  the  chance  of  dying  in  his  halo. 
But  neither  might  that  end  be  for  the  man  who  knew  his  destiny, 
and  Goyeneche  camped  that  night  among  the  cactuses  of  the 
foothills,  and  the  bats  and  the  fireflies  and  the  songs  of  his 
men  and  the  warm  straw  in  which  his  soldiers  wrapped  him 
were  less  real  to  Groyeneche  than  faces  ram-human,  rat-human 
and  rabbit-human,  which  the  long  privation  of  dnnk  brought 
near  to  him. 

So  ended  the  epic  of  frost  and  mountains,  and  its  hero  deserves, 
perhaps,  more  honour  for  the  self-control  with  which  he  faced 
the  ordeal  of  the  night,  than  for  the  constancy  and  generalship 
which  he  displayed  diu:ing  the  day.  The  influence  of  his  charac- 
ter on  the  war  was  sufficiently  obvious.  Camara,  in  a  mani- 
festo, that  was  called  the  "'  Tarantula "  manifesto,  accused 
Serapio  Goyeneche  of  levying  an  atrocious  war,  and  the  same 
was  no  more  than  the  truth,  for  Goyeneche  was  no  finnikin  at 
war.  Bather  he  was  brutal,  because  his  Indian  ancestry  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish  mercy  from  weakness  and 
sentimentality  that  would  never  end  a  war  begun.  His  men 
came  to  welcome  his  severities ;  for  them  he  was  the  pronoun 
of  all  speech.  "  He  is  with  the  pioneers,"  "  he  is  with  the 
telegraph,"  "he  is  wounded,"  "he  is  whole,"  and,  when  the 
nation  at  large  recognised  in  him  their  liberator,  an  army  of 
20,000  men  followed  Goyeneche  through  the  streets  of  Guayot4 
with  the  same  fidelity  as  his  greyhounds  had  followed  him  in 
the  distant  province  where  he  had  his  home. 


CHAP.  XVII :  THE  MARTYRDOM 

We  can  pretend  to  no  special  knowledge  of  the  Indian  nation 
of  the  Arroyo  Putunga.  They  are  the  subject  of  no  scientific 
treatise  of  philanthropic  endeavour.  But  if,  in  any  degree, 
they  resemble  the  tribes  that,  from  time  to  time,  emerge  from 
the  wilderness  of  the  Argentine  and  Paraguayan  Ghaco,  they 
have  a  skin  of  the  opaquest  bronze  and  a  taste  for  wearing 
spectacles  that  must  be  like  the  mosquitoes  taste  for  blood,  as 
unbounded  and  as  rarely  gratified.  They,  that  is  the  Indians 
of  the  Chaco,  dash  into  spectacles  on  reaching  the  fringe  of 
civilisation,  just  as  the  Englishman,  on  that  same  fringe,  dashes 
into  land  schemes  and  timber  speculations.  They  suffer  from 
chronic  rheumatism  and  are  nomads  through  fear  of  small-pox, 
but,  though  they  are  nomads,  they  build  themselves  grass  huts, 
their  toldas,  and  grass  towns,  their  tolderias,  which  you  may 
know  a  great  way  off  in  the  forest  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
left  in  charge.  From  these  temporary  bases  the  Lidians  harry 
cattle  and  steal  pumpkins,  and  then  depart,  proudly  flashing 
the  sunlight  from  high-powered  brass-mounted  achromatic 
spectacles  to  the  envy  of  more  backward  nations  of  the  interior. 
The  Argentine  Minister  of  Agriculture  would  persuade  you 
that  they  are  useful  fellows  at  cotton-picking  and  cane-cutting. 
Do  not  believe  him.  Here  is  no  vast  reservoir  of  cheap  labour. 
The  Cacique  pats  your  hand  in  sign  of  agreement  and  retires 
with  maize  and  melons  and  red  peppers ;  but  he  sends  out  the 
women  to  work  and  himself  consumes  their  payment  before  the 
sun  has  lifted  the  dew  from  the  grass.  So  that  there  is  more 
maize  and  melons  and  red  peppers  needed,  and  your  work  is 
badly  done,  and  your  cotton-picking  costs  you  ten  cents  a  kilo. 
You  may  remonstrate  with  the  Gacique,  and  he  will  look  at  you 
sympathetically  over  his  glasses.  But  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  lose  patience  on  finding  that  he  has  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  your  pail  that  he  took  the  maize  in,  and  is  now  wearing  it 
as  his  only  tribute  to  decency. 

Bronze  coloured  heroes  of  the  unwritten  Iliads  of  the  back- 
woods, the  Indians  have  their  tragic  as  well  as  their  comic  side. 
They  have  a  long  memory  for  injuries,  and  you  may  see  a  group 
of  them  in  an  up-country  store,  grumbling  by  the  hour  over 
the  price  received  for  skins  or  parrots'  feathers.    The  store-^ 

keeper  has  exploited  their  simplicity,  but  he  knows  the  repul* 
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siye  breed  too  wM  ta  leave  his  wife  or  childrrzt  half  an  hoiizt 
without  protection;  Stories  of  their  outrages  are  common 
among  the  quiet  eolonies  of  the  Chaco  and  of  Matto  Grosfio,  igt- 
dkating  that  anything  bat  a  pleasant  end  awaits  those  who  fall 
unarmed  into  their  hands. 

Assuming  that  the  nature  of  the  8otith  Amerioan  aboriginal  is 
the  same  by  the  Arroyo  Putunga  as  along  the  brown  waters  of 
the  Bermejo,  let  my  *tofy  continue. 

The  chiefii  of  the  Arroyo  Putunga  returned  from  hunting 
in  the  mountainn.  Above  the  forest  of  wild  eane  they  spread 
in  a  line  stealthily  and  then  rushed  through  shouting.  Instead 
(d  the  dreaded  tiger,  they  put  up  only  a  little  brown  man,  that 
ran  before  them  parting  the  tall  canes  with  swimming  motions 
of  his  arms.  He  paused  in  the  open  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
tribe,  touching  his  forehead  and  his  knee  alternately  with  his 
right  hand.  The  chiefs  of  the  Arroyo  Putunga  gave  him  a  hear- 
ing, raising  their  weapons  and  rolling  their  eyes  at  his  choice  of 
beautiful  language. 

'^  I  came  hem  the  tall  white  woman,*^  cried  the  little  brown 
man,  ''  that  is  the  Moon  en  Earth.'^ 

"  Moon  on  Earth ! "  cried  the  Chiefs  of  Arroyo  Putunga. 

'^  She  wears  a  banana  leaf  over  her  head  and  her  feet  squeak 
as  she  walks.'* 

''Squeak  as  she  walks,"  yelled  the  chiefs  of  the  Arroyo 
Putunga,  ''  beautiful  language.'* 

"  Seven  days  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  my 
face.'* 

"  Your  journey  ?  "  cried  his  hearers,  and  the  messenger  rose 
into  the  domain  of  fancy  describing  his  journey,  as  is  etiquette 
for  a  messenger. 

''  I  came  by  the  pimn  and  the  mountain,''  he  cried.  ^'  I  swam 
with  the  jaekeray  (all^atcxr)  and  hunted  with  the  carp4nehos 
(wild  hogs).  lit^e  owls  flew  after  me,  but  I  turned  their  speed 
to  deriaicm  and  all  the  way,  as  I  came,  I  repeated  the  words  oi  the 
white  woman." 

"Her  worda,  give  us  her  words,"  cried  the  chiefe,"  oh, 
messenger  of  the  Moon  on  Earth.'^ 

^'She  says  he  is  coming,"  cried  the  messei^r,  *'he  of  the 
head  fipog-human.  ^  Be  at  thb  high  shrine  over  the  ruined  village 
that  the  white  mm  built  and  abandoned.  He  will  be  there  in 
days '  time  from  now,  ail  akme  awaiting  his  children,  he 
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Vkoftn  ftfa  MleA  (M\d  of  the  Sun.  Try  Mm  if  indeed  h«  k 
your  Qod  of  the  name  that  I  must  not  speak,  try  him  by  the 
ovdeal  of  fire.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  tM  white  woman  that  ie 
the  Moon  on  Earth."  Bo  the  chiefs  of  the  Arroyo  Putnnga  wondered^ 
rolling  their  eyes  at  the  messeng^  who  sat  panting  on  his  heels. 

By  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  the  rains  were  over  and  the 
sun  rode  high  above  the  Andes,  stabbing  like  a  strong  man  alone 
with  his  victim.  Camara's  escort  rode  through  great  stony 
chambers,  flat-floored  irregular  spaces,  not  needed  by  the  archi^ 
tect  who  built  the  hills  on  either  side.  The  escort  spread  and 
ambled,  packing  its  way  towards  a  cloven  rock  where  the  siesta 
had  been  promised  them.  Men  and  beasts  panted  in  the  heat ; 
by  the  trickery  of  mirage  the  cloven  rock  seemed  to  recede  as 
they  approached,  to  dance  before  their  eyes  with  the  shadow 
at  its  feet.  Oh,  blessed  shadow  in  a  land  like  this,  where  not 
one  flower  can  find  root,  nor  the  thin  air  support  the  bright 
wing  of  an  insect^  where  the  hills  are  like  purple  hot  iron  to  the 
eye,  and^  over  all,  is  a  cry  like  the  cry  of  a  mule  in  pain.  So 
thought  tl»  escort^  twisting  under  water  bottles,  growlkig  at  the 
whims  of  a  man  manifestly  moribund. 

At  the  cloven  rock,  Gamara  had  his  meal  apart  with  his  "prieBt 
and  doctor,  sceptical  pair,  from  whom  one  learns  Uiat  the  Dicta^ 
tor  was  properly  kept  in  order  on  his  rocky  crossing,  that  he 
had  his  febrifuge  administered  with  a  thumb  and  forefinger 
over  his  nose,  that  he  mewed  like  a  oat  and  attempted  to  add 
supernatural  terrors  to  the  march,  letting  the  e8e<^  see  only 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  mangling  his  native  Castilian  like  a 
machine  for  chopping  turnips.  One  gathers  from  the  |Hriest's 
account,  that  Camera's  last  meal  at  the  ck)ven  rock  was  marred 
by  unseemly  horse*play,  like  a  bank-holiday  picnic,  that  the 
Dictator  was  mauled  and  pommelled  umresistingly  and  got 
anything  but  the  lion's  share  of  the  good  things  that  were  spread 
before  him.  ^'  The  juices  ran  from  the  oomers  of  his  mouth,'* 
says  the  doctor,  describing  how  his  iUustrious  patient  wa0 
sneered  to  swi^low  a  chop,  "  and  had  the  bone  shoved  down 
after."  ''  From  his  feet  there  oame  an  offensive  smell,  like  the 
smell  of  burning  flesh."  This  is  thesr  apology  for  souffimg 
with  the  helidess  giemt  in  the  hour  of  his  agony,  but  when  was 
apology  needed  for  tuming  into  ridicule  a  thing  that  men  have 
feared  ?  No  sooner  was  Camara  settled  for  a  nap^  than  his 
lively  oompanions  pretended  that  he  was  lyit^  in  state.     *'  W4 
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lit  a  candle  at  his  head  and  it  tumbled  down  and  burned  a  hole 
in  his  cowl. .  He  whined  with  the  pain  of  it." — "  Just  so  we  com- 
ported ourselves,  sportsmen  you  see,  and  came  back  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  now  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  be  sober  and  pious." 

The  amiable  pair  regret  that  they  lost  an  opportunity  of 
getting  their  own  back.  Seeing  that  it  was  safe  to  rag  the 
fallen  Terror,  why  did  they  draw  the  line  at  pouring  hot  candle 
grease  down  his  neck  ?  Why  indeed  ?  But  Gamara  gave 
them  the  slip  in  their  sleep.  His  prophetic  trance  was  over, 
his  hour  of  agony  preceding  martyrdom,  and  he  continued  his 
journey  alone.  If  his  disciples  were  unworthy  of  him,  he  at 
least  was  worthy  of  himself,  knew  of  his  coming  ordeal  and 
went  to  meet  it,  confident  that  all  about  him  were  legions  of 
angels  of  the  scourging  God.  He  passed  the  old  Boliche  Nacionale 
(deserted),  and  the  hole  where  water  springs  from  the  hill- 
side, crossed  the  high  saddle  at  the  hour  of  sundown  and  bivou- 
acked with  no  other  cover  than  his  great  cloak  and  penitent's 
cowl.  One  of  the  hill  tribe  met  him  the  following  day  and, 
recognising  in  the  great  height  and  speed  of  the  wayfarer 
something  beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary  man,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  offered  to  carry  his  pack.  Miraculous  voices  told 
him  that  for  this  man  all  roads  led  downwards  and  all  loads 
were  light.  He  saw  an  aureole  about  the  benign  features  and 
heard  again  that  evening  miraculous  voices,  one  that  said, 
*'  he  has  sinned  much,"  and  one  that  answered,  ''  he  has  suffered 
much  "  ;  which  things  he  reported  to  a  Commissary  of  Police, 
who  judged  that  they  were  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the 
reports  which  Camara's  enemies  put  about  to  the  effect  that  he 
died  of  nettle-rash  on  an  island  in  the  Orinoco. 

About  the  death  of  such  a  man  the  credulous  and  the  in- 
terested have  all  their  tales  to  tell ;  for,  as  he  has  lived  alone, 
having  no  community  with  mankind,  so  he  dies  in  solitude,  like 
the  rogue  elephant,  and  the  evidence  of  his  death  is  hidden  in 
the  wastes.  Superstition  is  at  liberty  to  weave  her  tales  about 
him ;  detractors  pour  out  their  contumely  upon  his  end,  but 
the  imaginative-ignorant  believe  that  he  is  still  alive,  trans- 
figured, grown  to  superhuman  and  even  super-montane  propor- 
tions, maintaining  that  they  have  seen  him  stalking  hip-deep 
among  the  Andes,  or  point  to  a  crag  new  fallen  from  the  hills 
as  the  stone  in  which  he  is  imprisoned  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  historian  must  leave   the  issue  open  for,  to  the  historian 
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Camara  is  a  factor  in  the  suflerings  of  mankind,  which  is  his 
study,  but  to  us  Camara  is  a  colossal  joke  and  we  may  finish 
him  out  to  the  end,  or  nearly  so. 

After  meeting  the  hill-man,  Camara  crossed  the  fords  of  the 
Arroyo  Putunga  and  passed  through  the  Spanish  village  which 
the  earthquakes  had  impaired.  He  fingered  a  carved  door  on 
which  demons  were  represented  crouching  under  thunderbolts 
thinking,  *'  they  must  have  believed  well  that  cut  so  deeply  in 
so  hard  a  wood,"  but  he  did  not  notice  bronze-coloured  figures 
hiding  near  the  wall,  or  give  attention  to  whistles  and  footfalls 
on  the  solitary  streets.  He  climbed  the  col  above  the  village 
and  rested  at  a  stone  stable,  where  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
San  Hieronymo  had  used  to  feed  and  water  their  mules.  The 
deep  walls  of  it  were  gapped  and  shaken,  and  looking  back  at 
the  waste  from  which  he  came,  framed  in  those  ruined  apertures, 
Camara  fell  into  a  brown  study.  He,  who  had  rated  saints  like 
pickpockets  and  set  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their  places, 
here  suddenly  became  discontented  with  Christianity.  He 
struck  the  trough  before  him.  "  And  had  the  Galilean  Child 
been  nursed  in  these  mangers,"  said  he,  ''  He  might  have  grown 
to  manhood  preaching  a  religion  more  morose,  more  fantastic 
and  less  kindly  than  the  Christian,  a  religion  to  make  men  fear. 
Or  have  the  smug  evangelists  traduced  him,  overlaying  the 
divine  lesson  of  blind  subjection  to  His  will  with  talk  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  ?  They  make  a  bargain,"  he  went  on,  "  they 
find  his  service  too  light.  Mercy  and  forgiveness !  These 
are  not  in  the  character  of  the  Father  as  I  know  Him,  nor  in 
the  character  of  the  Son  as  I  have  seen  Him.  Mercy  and  Forgive ; 
ness  ! "  and,  as  he  stood  in  the  deserted  stable,  girding  at  the 
feeble  faith  of  man,  his  face  became  so  dark  and  terrible  that 
one  could  understand  how  the  Indian  nation  of  the  Arroyo 
Putunga  had  taken  him  for  a  reincarnation  of  their  vanished 
God. 

In  Camara  himself  the  belief  was  strong  that  a  second  Revela- 
tion was  to  be  made  through  his  lips,  nor  was  his  attitude  to- 
wards his  race  such  as  would  render  that  revelation  more  com- 
fortable in  transit.  Had  he  been  able  then  to  return,  the  thing 
might  well  have  been. 

The  pitch  of  self-deception,  that  is  necessary  to  ram  a  new 
faith  down  the  mouths  of  mankind,  he  had  already  attained  to, 
and  his  vastly  over-developed  didactic  faculty  might  havd  made 
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of  the  botch^potch,  that  was  called  his  testament,  a  manttal 
for  the  beharioup  of  the  spirit  to  be  treasured  by  succeeding 
generations  like  a  second  Koran.  The  Iron  Age  has  neither 
prophet  nor  ikonoclast,  but  Camara  in  his  humour  was  both 
in  one ;  in  the  minds  of  those  who  came  under  his  influence, 
he  broke  for  ever  the  image  of  the  Comfortable  God,  for  how 
could  the  benevolent  satisfactory  Being  exist  if  Camara  were 
given  air  to  breathe  and  space  to  play  his  part  in  ?  The  engine 
of  vexation,  that  he  was,  portended  dark  characteristics  in  his 
maker  and,  if  his  God  were  in  some  degree  his  abettor,  then  it 
must  be  the  scourging  God  whose  prophet  and  preacher  he  was. 
To  Celia  he  bequeathed  blank  Atheism,  for  her  intelligence 
was  too  high  to  have  any  commerce  with  a  faith  that  could  act 
in  a  manner  so  monstrous  as  his,  but  upon  a  more  superstitious 
class  he  might  well  have  grafted  a  view  of  the  supernatural 
world  in  which  the  more  striking  points  of  his  character  might 
have  been  preserved,  a  finer  piety  and  a  conception  of  the  relation 
existing  between  the  Creator  and  the  Creature  that  is  novel  in 
Christian  lands. 

Above  the  stable  Camara  passed  a  great  black  stone,  around 
which  was  spread  a  heap  of  sticks  and  roots.  The  stone  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  back  view  of  a  grazing  ass,  but 
Camara  passed  on  without  stop.  Half  an  hour  later  he  kneeled 
in  the  ruined  shrine  of  San  Hieronymo,  and  there  the  hope  of 
returning  with  God's  Second  Revelation  to  mankind  deserted 
him,  for  the  cries  of  birds  resounded  without,  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer.  Just  as  imitations  are  generally  more  elaborate 
than  the  thing  imitated,  so  were  these  bird  cries,  and  it  was  not 
the  fear  of  perishing  in  an  aviary  that,  for  a  moment,  robbed 
Camara  of  his  calm.  Panic-stricken  he  grasped  the  feet  of  the 
spine- wood  crucifix.  **  Is  this  to  be  my  martyrdom  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  the  next  moment  relaxed  his  hold.  *'  I  go  to  com- 
plete my  apprenticeship  of  pain,"  he  said,  and  left  the  shrine 
to  find  his  enemies  squatting  all  around  it.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Arroyo  Putunga  were  not  to  be  deceived  a  second  time,  and 
the  mortal,  who  had  passed  himself  oS  as  their  God,  sought 
in  no  manner  to  mitigate  his  punishment.  From  their  hands 
there  was  no  escape,  but,  we  may  be  certain,  that  Camara  met 
the  King  of  Twrors  without  loss  of  self-control.  What  the 
ordeal  of  fire  may  have  been,  we  do  not  know,  but,  of  C^mara^s 
death  as  of  his  life,  the  two  miraculous  voices  heard  by  the  hill- 
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iMn  spoke  truth,  the  one  th&t  iaid,  ^  he  hag  fim»d  lAU^h/^ 
and  the  other  that  answered,  ''he  has  suffered  much."  Pet^ 
haps  they  were  the  voices  of  angels  bearing  Canlai'a*s  spifit 
to  the  Limbo  of  Great  Mistakes,  in  any  case,  the  strife  that  ho 
had  stirred  lived  after  him,  for  at  a  time  of  revolution  many 
local  spites  came  up  to  be  paid  off  and  amnesties  are  not  much  to 
be  trusted  in  South  America. 


CHAP.  XVIII 1    THE  ARTILLERY 
BARRACKS. 

At  a  leaguers  distance  beyond  the  outskirts  of  Guayota,  a  hang- 
ing valley  issues  from  the  cordillera  and  looks  across  the  Sabana 
from  the  east.  It  is  a  lap-shaped  cavity  of  gradual  ascent,  and 
stony  in  all  its  comers ;  only  here  and  there  water  declares 
itself,  putting  up  bananas  and  sugar-cane  in  terraces  and  crooked 
areas,  so  that,  to  look  down  upon  the  valley  from  the  hills,  is 
like  looking  at  a  sheet  of  well-used  blotting-paper,  and  the  largest 
blot  upon  its  surface  is  the  artillery  barracks  and  its  surrounding 
compound. 

The  barracks  are  built  on  an  obsolete  German  model  of  ran- 
dom rubble,  and  culminate  in  two  towers  overlooking  four  wings 
and  as  many  courts,  over  which  eddies  a  private  atmosphere 
of  small  straw  and  ammonia,  for  the  means  of  effectively  rins- 
ing the  stables  have  been  bowdlerised  out  of  the  thoroughgoing 
original  design. 

The  whole  area  occupied  by  the  works  comprises  not  less 
than  thirty  acres,  and,  at  an  uncertain  date,  will  be  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  of  which  at  present  only  the  piercings  are  built 
in  four  solid  gates ;  their  pillars  are  half-ruinous,  and  between 
them  run  festoons  of  barbed  wire  supported  upon  rotten  stumps. 
Within  is  a  crowd  of  cypress  trees,  between  which,  and  beyond 
filth-pitch  from  the  barrack  walls,  the  privates  play  bowls  and 
groom  their  accoutrements. 

Such  was  the  place  which  the  Camarist  leaders  chose  for 
their  last  and  most  desperate  stand,  and,  for  a  body  of  officers 
ruling  a  half-mutinous  mob,  the  position  was  well  adapted. 
Discipline  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  force  to  entrench.  Here, 
the  massive  outhouses  and  thick  cypress  groves  supplied  the 
place  of  spade  work ;  desertion  was  difficult  from  so  exposed  a 
position  and,  barring  a  cannonade  of  great  duration,  only  a  deter- 
mined assault  presented  danger.  Loyalty  or  no  loyalty,  the  troops 
were  likely  to  follow  the  blood  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter. 

The  Nationalists,  armed  with  inferior  rifles,  advanced  on  three 

occasions  to  the  attack,  but  in  so  wavering  an  order  as  to  promise 

little  danger  to   the    defenders.    General    Goyeneche  rode    in 

person  to  the  firing  line  and  turned  up  his  toes  like  a  hero,  but 

the  men  were  slow  to  follow  his  example;    they  lay  on  their 

stomachs  till  sundown  and  snarled  at  the  wounded  horse  and 
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lifeless  leader.  ^'Camara  has  gone  where  the  Devil  lost  his 
poncho,  why  draw  the  Gringos'  steel ;  "  so  argued  the  Bolumbian 
Light  Infantry  mind. 

To  the  Senate,  however,  the  position  of  the  foe  almost  within 
bugle  call  of  the  Capital,  and  the  simmer  of  treachery,  kept  alive 
there  by  such  propinquity,  gave  very  grave  alarm. 

Feeling  ran  so  high  among  timorous  and  influential  citizens, 
that  General  Serapio  Goyeneche  was  ordered  up  from  the  Mag- 
dalena,  and  while  his  brother  was  interred  with  military  honours, 
Serapio  Goyeneche  drank  with  his  staff  in  an  unfrequented 
Boliche  on  the  New  Railway  cut,  and  voted  war  and  its  pre- 
posterous accompaniments  the  biggest  hypocrisy  of  the  age. 
The  first  among  the  company  to  get  fuddled  dropped  a  tear  for 
the  great  man  at  that  moment  going  underground.  "  I  see  the 
earth  closing  over  the  noblest  buck  of  Bolumbia,''  he  said. 

"  My  brother  ?  "  said  Don  Serapio. 

**The  same,'*  said  the  Quartermaster,  with  a  tear  forming 
in  the  other  eye.  Serapio  only  changed  his  attitude  with  a 
sulky  reverence  of  silence  paid  to  a  theme  he  preferred  to  leave 
sleeping,  but  his  soaking  habits  deprived  him  later  of  the  reti- 
cence fitting  the  hour,  and  he  spoke  the  thoughts  that  were  in 
him. 

"  Carried  no  liquor,"  he  murmured,  "  boots  always  too  tight." 
His  eyes,  sulky,  dreamy,  capable,  wandered  round  the  circle, 
and  he  returned  to  clipping  off  the  heads  of  observation  on 
his  brother's  character  which  his  brain  presented  undulatingly. 

"  Think  he  was  single-minded  ?  "  he  wagged  his  head,  *'  divided 
equally  between  saving  the  Republic  and  squeezing  into  No.  7 
shoes ;  Europe  spoiled  him — not  but  what  I  learned  to  carry 
my  drink  at  Oxford — so  fond  of  admiration  ;  whenever  he  saw  a 
yard  beyond  his  nose,  he'd  be  pointing  out  the  inches  till  he 
forgot  what  he'd  seen.  Dramatic  dog  too.  Did  ycu  never  hear 
how  he  got  a  knife  in  his  face  at  a  fair  at  Salta,  walked  into 
trouble  to  protect  a  girl  who  was  saucing  a  cheap  jack  jeweller 
and  got  his  steel  instead  of  her  jewels — ^that  was  Europe  y'know. 
Why  I've  seen  him  at  Henley  talk  to  a  whole  house-boat  party 
about  regenerating  us ;  Income  Tax,  Free  Trade,  Improved 
Cattle-breeding — stand  up  and  talk  like  that !  Poor  dear  old 
rickety  rackety  Bolumbia,  the  jolliest,  damnedest  corner  of  the 
damnedest,  jolliest  continent.  Why  weep  for  him  ?  He's  got 
what  b^  asked  for^i^Patriot  dies  for  bis  Fatherland.    I  cskH  soe 
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him  telling  God  about  the  'unfortunate,  intemperate  young 
country  that  has  so  niuch  to  learn/  and  the  angels  say — '  how 
clever,  it  must  be  so  interesting.'  " 

.  The  worthy  General  pondered  over  ideals  and  idealists.  His 
brother — the  fretting,  panting,  obvious-minded  tjrpe ;  his 
brother's  ideal  Europe  !  Just  Europe,  with  her  honesty  and  her 
sanitation,  dumped  here  in  Bolumbia,  hot  and  festering  with  a 
thousand  sores.  Serapio's  mind  revolted  from  the  shallow 
plagiarism  and  turned  to  that  other  idealist,  Camara,  and  his 
ideal.  The  picture  of  a  priestly  bureaucracy  ruling  the  country 
with  grey-haired  disingenuous  despotism  pleased  him  even  less, 
but  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  foreigner's  ideal  marched 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  the  national  genius.  Moreover,  in 
Camara,  he  saw  both  idealist  and  man  of  the  world  in  one, 
for  a  well-trained  plan  must  please  a  soldier — the  work  of  a 
plotting  brain  coming  to  light,  with  ruin  to  some  and  consterna- 
tion to  all,  change  and  opposition  and  war,  all  springing  up  new- 
washed  by  the  divine  self-council  of  the  plotting  brain,  that 
rules  all  with  a  grave  word  and  a  ceremonious  presence.  His 
ruminations  led  towards  treachery,  by  sympathy  with  the  means 
rather  than  the  object  of  the  Admiral's  great  undertaking. 

The  result  of  his  meditation  was  a  message  sent  to  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  offering  amnesty  to  all  within  its  walls  and  a  free  passage 
to  the  cocust  for  all  foreigners,  on  condition  that  the  Admiral 
be  handed  over  to  the  authorities  for  the  code  and  the  courts. 
The  message  ofiEered  congratulations  to  the  Camarist  officers 
on  their  defence,  and  assured  them  that  the  future  greatness  of 
Bolumbia  demanded  the  absence  from  the  country  of  such  restless 
spirits.  Reply  came  from  the  beleaguered  cypress  grove  that 
Admiral  de  la  Camara  was  not  within  the  lines  and,  were  he  so, 
the  note  declared  that  the  Nationalists  should  not  have  him 
though  they  came  with  an  army  to  take  him.  Such  was  the 
taunt  which  the  Camarists  threw  back.  ''  You  came  out  with 
skipping  ropes  to  a  picnic,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  your  army," 
the  note  seemed  to  say,  in  lordly  ellipticsJ  carelessness  if  the 
point  were  seen  or  not.  The  point  was  seen,  however,  and  it 
rankled  with  the  Nationalists,  not  least  with  Don  Scrapie,  -who 
undertook  to  expugnate  the  cypress  monte,  and  chewed  his  long 
moustache  behind  the  bombarding  guns,  while  rifle  pits  and 
shelter  trenches  increased  the  blotting-paper  appearance  of  the 
plain  below  hioi. 
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He  was  in  this  utuation  when  Major  Waring  cantered  up ; 
he  saluted  in  no  very  friendly  wise« 

*'  They  say  de  la  Oamara  has  given  you  the  slip,"  said  fixe 
Major  between  the  roaring  of  the  ^ns. 

"  So  they  say,"  (Joyeneche  nodded,  turning  the  change  in  his 
pockets,  and  spat  in  two  directions.  His  eyes  rested  on  the 
Major  in  a  manner  to  demand  explanation. 

"  And  are  we  to  believe  that  he  is  gone  ?  "  queried  the  other. 
Again  Goyeneche  nodded,  "  Believe  what  you  like  my  good 
Englishman."  Major  Waring  let  up  his  bricUe  hand  as  though 
exclaiming  on  so  slippery  a  foe.  He  did  not  see  the  fine  shade 
of  rage  that  came  over  Goyeneche's  face  as  he  did  so. 

"  Putting  your  best  foot  forward  I  see,"  sfiid  the  Major,  re- 
garding the  barracks  through  his  glasses.  ''  YouUl  be  hearing 
from  them  in  the  evening.  If  not,  try  a  night  attack;  this 
pounding  must  be  deuced  demoralising." 

Then  between  the  roaring  of  the  guns  he  heard  himself  called 
a  ''  True  Englishman,"  in  a  tone  of  voice  raised  above  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case. 

"The  red  Ingles  thinks  we  want  to  have  Modderfontein 
repeated  in  America.  No  Badajos  generalship  for  us:"  and, 
when  his  voice  came  out  from  the  ca^onade  a  second  time,  the 
general  was  further  off,  shouting  over  his  shoulder : 

"  Think  I'm  here  to  throw  these  filberts  at  them.  No,  no, 
I've  put  a  shrewder  metal  than  lead  into  yonder  hornet's  nest, 
shrewder  and  older." 

That  evening  the  cannonade  continued  till  sundown  and  by 
night  a  portion  of  the  outhouses  across  the  plain  were  seen  to 
be  oa  fire.  The  following  day  the  defenders'  position  was 
critical,  the  guns  were  advanced  to  rifle  range  and  ihe  sputter 
of  musketry  nev^er  died  in  the  trendies. 

Yet  the  second  evening  came  without  surrender,  and  Major 
Warii^g  strayed  late  in  the  afterglow,  watching  the  smoke  sweep 
from  the  riddled  fortress  across  nectar-coloured  distances  of  moun- 
tain and  sky.  In  the  first  darkness  of  night  he  strolled  beyond 
the  pickets  and  wandered  in  abstraction  along  a  sunken  road 
between  stone  heaps.  There  was  no  moon  and  the  stars  by 
their  dimness  seemed  to  corroborate  the  astonishing  calcula- 
tions of  the  astronomers.  The  noise  of  tin  cans  beaten  rose 
behind  him ;  he  had  learned  to  connect  that  stridency  with  South 
Americftu  mmts  m  closely  as  the  meU  of  roasting  coffee  with 
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the  Boer  lagers  of  South  Africa.  News  of  Gelia  he  had  none. 
In  resourceless  despair  he  climbed  among  the  stone  heaps  until 
the  horns  of  a  tall  cactus  ci^pssed  the  milky  way  and  he  sat  as 
if  for  company  beside  it. 

Thought  came  to  him  with  philosophic  noddings  of  the  head. 
*'  Ducks  and  his  daughter,"  thought  he,  *'  ambition  and  a  queer 
streak  of  luck,  to  be  penned  up  in  a  tottering  tower  with  a  lot 
of  rascals  in  coloured  handkerchiefs ;  better  there  than  in 
Camara's  arms,"  and  he  recalled  with  a  shudder  a  street  artist 
who  had  won  many  cents  for  a  portrait  of  (Delia's  gentle  swain 
upon  the  pavement  of  Guayota  in  robes  of  state  with  a  yard 
of  fleshless  shank  at  either  comer  and  heavy  sleeves  turned 
up  to  show  the  elbows  and  hands  libellously  encarmined. 

"  Better  you,  my  homy  brother,"  said  the  Major,  and  slipped 
his  arm  round  the  cactus. 

He  took  a  sulky  half -conscious  survey  of  his  surroundings: 
over  there  on  his  right  a  great  column  of  brilliance  stood  up 
against  the  dark  over  Guayotd,  illuminated  for  General  Deni- 
zaguas's  recent  butchery  of  300  rebels  in  a  rift  of  the  Santa 
Marta.  Behind  him  were  the  camp  fires  of  the  Nationalists 
showing  a  promontory  of  star  points,  and  before,  the  dark  ram- 
parts of  Rebeldom  tufted  it  over  a  mirage-like  whiteness  of 
plain  that  needed  argument  to  convince  a  sense  of  distance. 
A  single  white  light  burned  in  one  of  the  towers  and  the  red 
glare  of  a  great  conflagration  spread  round  the  feet  of  the  build- 
ing, making  an  infinite  filigree  of  crimson  in  the  woods  to  right 
and  left. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  to  turn  homewards,  then  in  sudden  bitter- 
ness at  his  own  long  delayed  hopes,  at  Celia  and  her  folly,  he 
lashed  his  cane  in  the  air  towards  the  fortress.  *' Celia,"  he 
cried,  and  the  light  in  the  tower  went  out.  That  was  it,  it  was 
Celia's  spirit  hanging  over  the  red  foliage  of  fire.  "Gelia," 
he  cried  again,  and  the  eye  of  light  opened  strong  and  steady. 

"  Enough  to  cheat  a  man,"  said  he,  and  looked  back  upwards 
at  the  cactus,  as  though  to  hear  it  laugh.  "  Celia  !  " — ^Dark 
once  more.  The  rapid  obedience  of  the  flashing  light  gave  him 
a  sense  of  mastery,  and  his  resentful  compassion  rolled  back, 
as  from  a  soft  and  sorrowful  spirit  that  obeys  and  palliates 
nothing. 

Doubtingly  he  observed  the  Nationalist  fires.  Far  away — 
by  Jove,  but  how  very  far  away,  and  then  a  draught  of  daring 
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passed  through  him,  and  he  felt  like  a  mai^  swimming  &om 
that  promontory  of  star  points  towards  an  unknown  island, 
without  daring  to  surmise  the  manner  of  his  reception  or  return. 
The  scarce  utterable  atrocities  indulged  in  by  the  Camarist 
soldiery  were  not  unknown  to  him ;  the  reptile  knives  of  the 
Chinas  scoured  the  plain  before,  and  he  was  defenceless  and 
knew  the  risk.  Li  view  of  these  things,  the  resolve  which  then 
formed  within  him  raised  that  Major  Waring,  bungling,  unrevolv- 
ing  good  sort  that  he  was,  raised  him  with  his  dogskin  gloves  and 
fatuous  little  cane  far  above  all  politic  captains  and  far-seeing 
strategists  of  those  savage  wars,  be  their  uniforms  blue  or  grey, 
tight  or  baggy ;  it  placed  him  on  a  level  of  heroism  which  not 
one  of  those  bow-legged,  stentorian  commanders  could  approach. 
Of  a  truth  in  that  hour  Major  Waring  imposed  the  laurel  wreath 
over  the  cap  and  bells. 


CHAP.  XIX:  THE  TRAP. 

I4TTI«B  aware  of  the  change  wrought  in  him,  Waring  moved 
forward  towarda  the  fortress.  He  crossed  a  wide  stream  and 
a  few  moments  later  the  ringing  trot  of  a  patrol  broke  upon  his 
ears.  They  passed  far  away  over  the  stony  plain,  then  wheeled 
and  cam«  towards  him  witii  a  directn€»s  and  rapidity  that 
appalled  him.  Beside  him  was  a  plantation  of  bananas  grow- 
ing over  a  sunk  fence  and  among  these  he  climbed  and  squatted. 
In  a  moment  he  heard  the  horses  clatter  through  the  stream 
above  and  circle  round  through  the  stone  heaps.  Then  all 
noise  of  them  ceased  abruptly  and  for  five  minutes  he  lay  press- 
ing his  body  to  the  loamy  land.  "  Time  to  move,"  he  murmured, 
creeping  towards  the  sunk  fence  and  dropped  full  length  once 
more,  a  permissible  imitation  of  a  plump  banana,  for  right 
in  front  of  him  a  crowd  of  men  and  horses  stood  still  as  statues, 
knee  deep  in  the  flowing  water.  The  dim  starlight  shone  on 
their  spurs  and  stirrups  and  the  metal  studs  of  their  shakos. 
Still  and  silent  every  one  of  them ;  one  fancied  their  faces  up 
and  mouths  open,  as  though  to  catch  a  sound  their  lives  de- 
pended on.  Rigidly  across  the  stream  they  stood,  and  every 
man  sat  his  horse  facing  the  nationalist  camp. 

Waring  stepped  back,  purring  to  himself,  thus  to  induce 
the  catlike  tread,  and  then  skirted  that  dangerous  locality 
and  on  towards  the  barracks,  where  fatigue  parties  were  busy 
isolating  the  flames.  Within  three  furlongs  of  the  works,  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  was  clear  and  sprightly  in  his  ears,  the 
shouting  of  the  troops  rose  like  a  mist  of  syllables  rolling  and 
falling.  As  he  moved  on  he  heard  a  band,  shrill  and  puny  in  the 
promiscuous  distant  mel6e.  Words  struck  him,  lost  themselves 
and  came  again — English  words  with  a  lilt  and  devilry  remem- 
bered of  old  : 

"  For  he*8  a  jolly  good  fellow 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow 
For  he*B  a  jolly  good  fe-ellow 
And  80  say  all  of  us." 

The   welcome  seemed   kind  encouragement ;    strange    that   it 

should  precede  him  thus ;  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  he  addressed 

himself  and  caught  the  breath  that  formed  the  words,  for,  upon 

either  side  of  him,  long  lines  of  eyes  regarded  him.     Before  him 

was  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  the  ditch  beside  it  filled  with 
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Indian  figores  as  he  regarded  it.  Shocks  of  hair  and  nodding 
toucan  feathers  he  saw,  and  far  to  the  right  and  left  he  dis- 
tinguished eyes,  but  neither  the  shine  of  a  rifle  barrel  nor  the 
motion  ot  a  hand.  As  at  the  ford,  so  here  at  the  ditoh,  all  men 
seemed  waiting  for  a  sign,  and  Waring  sped  on,  lest  by  chance 
he  should  drop  his  hand  or  raise  his  elbow,  setting  thereby 
unknown  machinery  in  motion.  No  movem^it  in  the  ditch 
betrayed  his  passage  and  he  fancied  some  spell  about  him  that 
he  should  pass  thus  observed  and  unharmed.  Then  the  hair 
twisting  on  his  scalp  warned  him  that,  to  one  entering  a  trap,  all 
avenues  are  made  easy. 

He  passed  the  wire  fence  unchallenged,  the  manifold  military 
hubbub  grew  by  fits  and  starts,  crossed  with  the  ringing  (^ 
English  cheers.  Guided  by  these  he  directed  himself  to  a  low 
verandah  in  the  main  building  with  a  row  of  lighted  windows 
and  peered  in  against  the  brilliance  of  a  very  convivial  interior. 
The  mess-room  of  the  barracks,  for  such  it  was,  was  a  high 
vaulted  hall  and  had  once  been  handsomely  furnished ;  but  the 
company,  that  now  possessed  it,  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
expensive  tastes  of  their  predecessors.  Chairs  and  sofas,  French 
billiard-table,  a  handsome  cue  rack  and  every  dainty  curio 
which  the  crack  regiment  of  the  Bolumbian  service  had  taken 
unto  itself,  were  rolled  against  the  walls  to  make  room  for  an 
immense  round  table  which  yet  seemed  of  insufficient  diameter 
to  accommodate  the  easy  attitudes  of  about  twenty  gentlemen 
who  surrounded  it.  The  brilliant  pattern  of  the  carpet  was 
stained  and  stamped  and  strewn  with  empty  bottles,  and  some 
of  the  company  were  in  a  state  that  is  technically  ^own  as 
"  smashing  drunk."  Many  of  the  thirstiest  were  blackened 
with  superintending  the  work  of  salvage,  accounting  thus  for  their 
present  zeal  of  wreckage.  Those  who  were  sober  had  their 
boots  as  high  as  their  heckds  and  wore  the  pleased  air  of  dandies 
who  have  tucked  up  good  manners  for  the  night  in  favour  of 
cosmopolitan  buffoonery.  For  nationality,  they  wore  the 
liveries  of  a  dozen  different  sovereigns  and  states,  yet  few  were 
pure  but  almost  all  crossed  with  the  blood  of  the  most  daring 
and  restless  of  the  races  of  earth. 

A  levy  this  of  the  floating  soldiery  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
the  knights  recreant  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  with  ugly 
depositions  against  them  in  the  files  of  every  War  Office  from 
fetf^whmg   to   W^w^hington.    Soldiers   by    instinct,   ejoles    by 
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choice,  gentlemen  by  remote  practice  of  the  civilities,  little 
wonder  that  if  one  speech  must  prevail  among  them,  that  speech 
was  English.  Yet,  whatever  their  native  land  or  degree  of 
birth,  plain  it  was  that  they  set  out  that  evening  to  liken  their 
dining  quarters  to  an  Annexe  of  the  Pit,  and  small  doubt  that 
they  could  do  it. 

Waring  gazed  at  them  in  astonishment.  Were  these  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  corps  that  had  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
seven  divisions  of  the  Bolumbian  army,  that  had  terorrised  eighty 
leagues  of  the  Albuquerque,  and  ripped  the  living  heart  out  of  the 
city  of  Cartage  ?    In  part  he  understood. 

While  he  regarded  them,  a  stout  gentleman  with  bushy  whis- 
kers rose  to  his  feet  unsteadily ;  his  red  face  bore  a  look  of 
animal  determination  and  his  eyes  fixed  a  foot  over  Waring's 
head. 

**  Bsh,*'  he  said  making  a  gesture,  either  to  restore  his  balance, 
or  to  drive  off  some  fancied  presence,  "  Bssh." 

Major  Waring  ducked  his  head  and  the  bushy-whiskered  man 
fell  across  the  table.  When  Waring  dared  again  to  'pee^  at 
the  scene,  the  prostrate  figure  of  the  bushy-whiskered  man  was 
being  recovered  at  the  expense  of  his  trouser  seams.  He  re- 
ceived a  lecture  from  a  tall  Prussian  in  tight  tunic  who,  from 
the  sash  over  his  shoulder,  appeared  to  be  the  officer  of  the  day. 
The  offender  wore  throughout  a  bibulous  smile,  the  ends  of 
which  were  lost  in  his  heavy  whiskers.  Once  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  Waring's  and  nodded  slyly,  implying,  it  seemed,  that  all 
communications  between  himself  and  his  vision  must  be  under 
the  rose  after  this,  no  offence  intended. 

"  Shendlemen,"  the  officer  of  the  day  was  saying,  but,  if  he 
desired  to  make  a  speech,  certainly  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pany desired  nothing  better  than  to  hear  their  own  voices.  In 
terruptions  came  from  all  quarters,  and  the  tall  Prussian  found 
it  necessary  to  exercise  more  patience  here  than  he  had  done  on 
a  certain  famous  occasion  when  he  had  run  a  civilian  through 
the  body  for  treading  on  his  toes  in  a  Berlin  theatre.  "  Shend- 
lemen," he  continued  in  a  higher  key,  '*  we  haf  drink  ze  heals 
of  de  ole  man  (cries  of  order  and  loud  laughter).  We  haf  drunk 
his  heals  coupled  wis  ze  name  of  absent  friends — ^mein  Gott,  it 
is  good  to  be  absent  at  such  a  time.    I  will  now  give  you  ze 

heals  of "  but  the  toast  that  he  was  about  to  announce  was 

lost  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  for  one  of  bis  bearers  sucoeeded  in 
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planting  a  ripe  greengage  full  on  his  chin.  Several  voices 
supplied  the  missing  name.  '*  Madame  de  la  Camara/'  they 
cried  and  the  mess  rose  to  its  feet.  "  Sweethearts  and  wives !  '* 
called  out  a  Yorkshire  voice,  and  a  clamour  of  mirth  arose. 
The  bushy-whiskered  man  sat  down  suddenly,  but  Waring's 
eyes  rested  on  Celia's  averted  face.  He  saw  her  now  for 
the  first  time.  She  sat  at  a  side  table  under  the  musicians' 
gallery  and  two  negro  girls  stood  in  attendance  behind  her. 
One  of  tlicse  peeled  a  banana  with  a  silver  knife,  the  other  bent 
to  whisper  in  her  mistress's  ear.  Between  the  barbaric  trappings 
of  the  black  girls,  Celia's  face  shone  white  as  porcelain,  her  head 
was  up  at  an  angle  of  inflexible  dissent,  and  her  costume,  in  the 
old  Chinese  lantern  style  of  magnificence,  radiated  the  defiance 
of  a  woman  who  will  dress  according  to  Paquin  whatever  crawl- 
ing passions  may  go  bv  tantalised.  A  ring  of  big  golden  beads, 
which  circled  her  neck  and  fell  in  a  pear-shaped  curve  across  her 
bosom,  moved  evenly  with  her  breath ;  else  she  was  perfectly 
still. 

So  still  she  sat  that,  when  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry. 
Major  Waring  allowed  himself  to  be  discovered  \iithout  attempt 
at  concealment.  For  the  bushy-whiskered  man  regarded  his 
apparition  with  a  stealthy  desire  for  conversation. 

"  Waring,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that's  Tom  Waring,  bogle  or 
no,"  and  the  words,  reaching  Celia,  brought  blood  and  hope  to  her 
heart  and  a  cry  to  her  lips. 

Major  Waring  walked  forward  from  the  verandah  with  a 
show  of  more  coolness  than  he  felt.  There  was  a  hush  of  voices 
and  a  rattle  of  chairs ;  some  one  overturned  a  candle  and  a 
tall  young  Swede  in  a  blue  mess-jacket  ducked  before  the  Major 
as  though  to  collar  him  low. 

"  Shoot  your  linen,  Charlie,"  cried  an  Irishman,  poising  a 
goblet  of  Peruvian  silver  over  his  head  as  though  the  new- 
comer should  die  by  stoning ;  the  Major  had,  indeed,  made  a 
gesture  of  his  elbows  to  set  himself  at  ease.  Then  a  fire  of 
comment  and  ribaldry  broke  against  the  big  white  figure  of  the 
intruder  who  came  out  of  the  night  with  a  fragment  of  its  mystery 
and  fatefulness  on  his  face. 

Celia  stooped  as  though  meditating  a  dash  into  his  arms; 
she  caught  the  Prussian's  eye  upon  her  and  reeled  back  to  the 
table,  where  she  scribbled  with  her  hands  as  fast  as  a  burrowing 
beast. 
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*'  Is  it  yoti  t  la  ft  yoti  ?  Oh  save  me  from  the  horror  of  thk 
place.'* 

Despair  before,  but  now  all  the  elements  of  a  sob,  hope's 
sudden  leap  at  the  impossible  bars  of  fate. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  officer  of  the  day,  "  silence,  1  insist," 
then  he  addressed  Major  Waring.  "  Good  evening,  to  what  do  we 
owe  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  "  He  raised  his  brows  and  lowered 
them  again  as  one  fully  prepared  to  bully  and  to  banter  at  his 
ease. 

"  To  your  own  superb  carelessness,"  answered  Waring,  swing- 
ing his  cane  in  the  doorway. 

Then  the  Commandant  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Did  you  pass  our  sentries  unchallenged  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  I  heard  some  sheep  bleating,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  queer 
nod,  and  the  Officer  of  the  Day  felt  that  the  bantering  side  of 
the  interview  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  "  They've  been 
signalling  this  last  hour  to  the  Nationalists  from  your  tower, 
and  a  big  patrol  is  waiting  at  the  rendezvous.  You  seem  in  a 
fine  situation  to  resist.'* 

Kie  Commandant  consulted  with  one  or  two  officers  who  still 
remained  sober,  and  Major  Waring  took  advantage  of  their  dis- 
traction to  move  past  the  Swede  and  approach  more  nearly  tO' 
the  table  where  Celia  sat  with  eyes  too  plainly  exulting.  But 
the  bushy- whiskered  man  now  barred  the  way. 

"  Waring,"  he  cried,  thickly,  "  remember  old  Dalgleish  f 
T>T.  Dal  ain't  forgot  you  though.  Never  mind  the  rest.  .  Old 
Dai's  going  to  sing  a  song."  He  looked  up  at  the  band  and 
struck  out  a  really  new  shriek.  His  eyes  seemed  to  tell  mar- 
vellous things  of  the  delight  of  being  thoroughly  drunk.  He 
had  his  new-found  friend  by  the  arm  and  his  foot  rested  inter- 
mittently on  the  table.  Others  sprang  up  beside  them,  linking 
bands.  In  a  moment,  Waring  found  himself  one  of  a  band  yell- 
ing the  well-known  chorus  of  **Auld  Lang  Syne  "  to  the  confusion 
of  all  language  and  all  music  and  the  inffiiite  smashing  of  glasses* 
Above  him  a  trombone  and  two  trumpets,  like  a  doubting 
baffled  Ariel,  followed  and  added  to  the  demoniacal  dissonance, 
and  the  huge  cloud  of  smoke  overhead  was  rent  and  rolled  with 
the  hot  breath  of  this  ill-timed  revelry. 

The  Commandant  sprang  in  from  the  door  whenee  he  bad- 
issued  a  moment  since ;  his  fat  figure  seemed  active  beyond 
his  years  and  his  hand  olove  to  his  side. 
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*•  Out  boys,  there's  treftch^  ! "  he  eried. 

The  revellers  swnng  briskly  on,  each  diversely  jho&rinf  theif 
own  version  of  the  famous  invitation,  and  the  Oommandant  fltlng 
a  bloody  handkerchief  upon  the  table. 

"  Thunder^weather !  Will  you  credit  that  then/*  he  shouted, 
and  stumbled  to  a  chair  where  he  sat  white  atid  gleaming  witii 
sweat. 

The  wild  whooping  rhythm  of  the  song  and  the  headlong 
verve  of  his  companions  worked  like  new  boyhood  on  Major 
Waring's  mind.  Under  the  influence  of  that  new  boyhood 
the  casual  esteem  and  the  intellectual  dread  in  which  he  had 
so  long  held  Oelia  vanished  for  ever  and  left  in  its  place  a  new 
wish  that  was  also  an  old  one.  The  white  figure.  Occupying 
the  corner  (^  his  eye,  that  alternately  laughed  and  clasped  its 
hands,  pricked  him  to  a  vast  discharge  of  melody.  This  skip- 
about  Commandant  and  his  bloody  handerehief,  even  the  ring- 
ing of  fire-arms  and  falling  of  plaster,  right  and  left,  what  wert) 
they  but  the  proper  accompaniment  and  explosive  significance  of 
that  galloping  contrition  which  filled  his  heart  with  love  and 
his  eyes  with  the  stinging  of  tears  ? 

Doctor  Dalgleish  hung  heavily  on  his  arm.  **  'Meinbef 
Nawalpore,"  he  whispered,  "  *member  Minnie,  old  rogue !  ** 
He  tried  to  shake  the  object  of  his  tipsy  reproaches,  but  Majoif 
Waring  only  remembered  ragged  clouds  over  ragged  elm-treed 
over  the  firelit  windows  of  Pondwaggon  Grange  and  himself, 
young  lieutenant  with  his  gun  at  the  stile,  pausing,  pfesaging 
a  "  No  "  in  the  firelight. 

Dalglekh  reeled  and  recovered,  but  Major  Waring  only  filled 
his  hings  for  fresh  efforts  and  cursed  the  shots  for  flying  betwe^i 
the  bars. 

"  Qot  to  go,"  whispered  Dalgleish  and  slid  decorously  be- 
neath the  table,  leaving  a  long  bloody  smear  upon  his  Mend^i 
white  clothes. 

Then  there  was  a  ery,  shrill  and  broken,  and  C^a's  dasped 
hands  turned  to  wringing.  Major  Waring  leapt  to  the  floor 
and  held  her  in  his  arms.  "  Not  wounded  !  T'other  Johnnie, 
not  me,"  he  cried  and  folded  her  in  a  full  length  embraee.  He 
held  her  a  moment  at  arm's  length,  and  laughed  at  the  little 
dissentient  wrinkles  which  stood  in  a  comic  horse^shoe  between 
her  steeply  sloping  brows,  laughed  to  the  negress  with  the  banana^ 
as  though  to  mvite  h^  company  in  his  adoration.    Th^i,*  in  a 
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sudden  kind  darkness,  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  Celia's  feet  and 
pressed  her  hands  to  his  lips.  There  followed  the  heat  and  glare 
of  a  mighty  ignition  and  an  uproar  of  herded  feet,  out  of  which 
she  led  him,  still  by  both  hands. 

Things  happened  as  follows :  of  all  that  company  of  over- 
confident adventurers  snatching  an  indulgence  for  their  be- 
sieged appetites,  helpless  in  their  cups  and  unarmed  under  a 
rain  of  lead,  only  one  saw  promptly  the  path  to  follow  and 
followed  it.  This  was  the  Croesus,  whom  we  saw  a  few  months 
ago  telling  stories  in  a  restaurant  in  Guayota ;  he  was  a  man 
after  Caesar's  heart,  with  a  house  in  Park  Lane  and  a  reputation, 
such  that  friends  recommended  his  carrying  a  motor  horn  at 
his  belt  to  clear  the  innocent  from  his  path.  Croesus  was  a 
bon  vivatU,  soaked  in  the  best  of  every  material  comfort ;  he 
sipped,  his  eyes  were  rheumy,  but  he  was  sober,  and  when  the 
shots  began  to  fly  he  sought  the  safety  of  all  in  knocking  out 
the  lights. 

In  the  burly  burly,  in  the  uproar  of  dnmken  men  styed  and 
shot  at,  rolling  from  side  to  side,  capsizing  themselves  and  each 
other,  in  the  middle  of  that  terrible  process  of  leisurely  anni- 
hilation, there  was  Croesus,  in  an  old  khaki  jacket  covered 
with  vermouth  stains,  kicking  out  the  candles  on  the  table.  He 
menaced  a  big  oil  lamp,  hanging  above ;  standing  on  tiptoe 
he  flung  a  bottle  and  split  the  reservoir  high  up  under  the 
vaulted  roof.  For  an  instant  all  was  dark,  then  the  falling  oil 
struck  a  fragment  of  burning  wick,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
a  cataract  of  fire  poured  on  a  pool  of  upturned  faces. 

"  To  the  door,  to  the  door ! "  roared  a  dozen  voices,  and  the 
throng  threw  itself  on  the  front  files  of  their  assailants  with 
chairs  and  table  legs. 

But  Celia  had  the  care  of  her  lover  in  her  hands  and  her 
private  door  below  the  musicians'  gallery,  which  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  interrupters  of  the  feast ;  through  this  and  by 
passages  filled  with  smoke  they  came  to  a  small  stone  chamber 
lit  only  by  the  smouldering  wreckage  in  an  outer  court.  A 
crucifix  hung  on  the  wall  and  below  it  a  device  in  gold  and  blue 
which  Major  Waring  took  to  be  an  art  nouveau  coal-scuttle. 
Before  the  cross  a  priest  knelt  muttering,  but  Waring  sulked 
sheepishly,  for  Celia  sharply  put  a  stop  to  his  rough  handling  of 
herself. 
.    **  This  was  de  la  Camara's  private  chapel,"  she  said  in  ex* 
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planation,  and  pointed  to  the  robes  upon  the  wall  and  the  vessels 
on  the  altar. 

"  Father  Eustace," — she  addressed  the  priest, — **  may  we  enter 
without  disturbing  you  ?  ** 

The  Priest  rose  and  answered,  "  Surely  Senora,  it  was  the 
Dictator's  wish  that  you  should  pray  two  hours  a  day  for  his  soul 
and  for  the  salvation  of  these  stormy  provinces." 

"  There  are  still  some  of  the  faithful,  I  see,"  said  she,  and 
passed  to  the  window  beyond.  Out  there  a  huge  coach  or  galera 
was  moving  jerkily  to  and  fro  in  a  fitful  light  of  strewn  cinder — 
such  a  coach  as  is  drawn  over  the  forest  roads  of  Bolumbia  by 
teams  of  twenty  mules  at  the  rate  of  half  a  league  an  hour. 
But  this  particular  galera  was  covered  and  festooned  with  red 
cloth  and  its  comers  fitted  with  gilt  spires.  Moreover,  it  appeared 
imbued  with  life,  or  the  desire  to  live,  for  choppily  it  trotted  to 
and  fro  in  the  d6bris,  hopped  up  the  ramp  to  the  pavement, 
back  again  and  bump  against  the  well-head,  executing  the 
ridiculous  motions  of  a  great  beast  baited  by  a  host  of  little 
foes.  It  lurched  over  an  inequality  of  the  pavement  and  fell 
among  shouts  and  cries  ;  the  straw  and  cinders  flying  under  its 
crash  lit  up  a  host  of  dark  figures  already  climbing  in  and  out 
upon  the  carcase  of  the  great  galera,  and  Celia  stamped  warily 
upon  the  stone  floor. 

Major  Waring  looked  heedlessly  upon  the  scene,  and  met  her 
hopeless  eyes  with  a  boyish  wish  to  be  out  of  this  chamber  of 
restricted  caresses.  "  But,"  she  whispered,  '^  the  Chinas  are  out 
again,  it  is  desperate  to  pass  them,  look  !  " 

The  coach  was  on  fire  and  it  seemed  as  if  hundreds  of  demons 
were  tearing  its  framework  and  upholstery  to  pieces.  "  It  is 
the  Cardinal's  coach ;  they  fancy  the  church  treasure  is  con- 
cealed within." 

"  Then  now's  our  chance,"  said  the  Major,  but  Celia  drew 
back.  "  Not  into  their  hands,"  she  prptested.  *'  There  is  only 
one  hope  to  pass,"  she  said,  and  looked  keenly  and  coolly  at  the 
priest. 

"  Father  Eustace,"  she  said,  "  you  must  be  worn  out  with 
prayer.  Rest  in  your  room  for  an  hour  whilst  I  take  your 
place." 

The  priest  shook  his  head.     "  You  shall  join  me,"  he  said, 

**  but  it  is  against  our  vow  to  leave  under  the  sixty  beads." 

To  Waring's  astonishment,  Celia  bent  before  the  altar  and 
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lowered  her  head  in  devotion,  till  only  the  pearl  net  and  great 
folds  of  hair  were  visible  beside  the  angular  cranium  of  the 
Father.  Yet  her  eyes  were  open,  and  there  was  a  twitch  of 
speed  in  her  compliance.  The  priest  muttered  low  with  im 
eyes  closed,  and  swiftly  Celia  stretched  her  hand  beyond  him, 
snatched  the  cloak  that  lay  along  the  altar  and  pitched  the 
great  coal-scuttle  over  her  shoulder.  Major  Waring  caught  it 
by  the  tassel  and,  with  an  inspiration  bom  of  charade-acting, 
clapped  it  over  his  head.  It  was  theft  in  one  motion,  and  the 
priest  looked  up  from  his  "  ave  "  only  in  time  to  see  the  quick- 
witted lady  step  through  the  outer  door  followed  by  her  accom- 
plice, doidced  as  if  for  the  assassin  scene  in  comic  opera  with 
de  la  Camara's  gold  laced  hat  bearing  on  his  right  ear  and  cheek- 
bone, its  great  forward  horn  slanting  saucily  upwards,  like  the 
bill  of  some  enormous  extinct  penguin  taking  forecast  of  ante- 
diluvian weather. 

Forgetful  of  his  sixty  aves,  the  priest  watched  from  the  win- 
dow. He  saw  the  Chinas  gather  round  them  menacingly,  and 
then  fall  back  as  though  to  find  shelter  in  doorways  and  stables, 
while  Major  Waring  and  Celia  passed  on  unharmed  towards  the 
darkness  and  safety  and  home. 


CHAP.  XX  :  DON  SERAPIO  GOYENECHE—  1 
EL  LIBERTADOR 

The  state  of  a  South  American  oapital  at  the  close  of  a  revolu- 
tion recalls  to  the  mind  stories  told  of  the  Debtors'  Prison  in 
the  Fleet ;  there  is  the  same  want  of  control  and  the  same  want 
of  initiative,  engendering  mean  crimes  and  shabby  orgies ; 
there  is  the  same  carelessness  of  dress^  speech  and  gait^  and 
over  the  pretentious  streets  and  un«)Ten  squares  broods  the 
same  air  of  placid  hopeless  corruption  which  overcame  the 
good  spirits  of  unfortunate  Alfred  Jingle.  The  police,  so  much 
too  eealous  in  times  of  peace,  have  been  drawn  oQ  to  join  the 
Government  forces ;  the  wealthy  classes  and  the  constituted 
officers  of  state  lie  hidden  in  inaccessible  back  camps,  and  only 
the  dregs  of  the  population  remain,  a  heavy,  listless  sediment^ 
feebly  destructive,  so  that  one  thanks  the  man  that  steps  out 
sharply  and  rattles  the  nickels  in  his  pocket. 

This  is,  however,  the  continent  of  rapid  recoveries ;  the 
return  of  the  victorious  party,  the  reopening  of  courts,  of  mar^ 
kets,  of  communications,  introduces  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
good-natured  anarchy.  Public  opinion  reasserts  itself,  and 
although  the  exchequer  may  be  empty  and  the  public  services 
disorganised,  the  magistrates  of  these  sanguine  and  erratic 
peoples  present  themselves  at  headquarters,  their  pockets  bulg- 
ing with  salutary  mecusures,  for  there  is  no  such  fun  as  a  state 
of  siege  after  the  public  danger  is  past. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Guayoti  at  the  fall  of  the  Camarist 
power.  Congress  alone  was  vindictive,  but  the  influential  ele- 
ments of  society  regarded  Congress  as  a  joke,  only  too  happy 
to  find  their  property  left  standing  and  the  weather  set  fair 
for  demonstrations  and  reviews.  The  influential  elements  of 
society  followed  the  lead  of  their  sanguine  magistrates  and  more 
particillarly  they  followed  the  lead  of  Signor  Antonazzi,  an 
Italian  visitor  of  distinguished  antecedents,  whose  serrated 
profile  and  brilliant  waistcoat  buttons  became  the  lode-star 
of  all  that  was  most  hopeful  in  the  capital. 

By  profession,  Signor  Antonazsi  was  a  painter ;  he  had  made 

his  fortune  out  of  the  Campagna,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and 

the  ruined  tombs  of  the  Via  Sacra.    On  a  brilliant  April  day, 

such  as  inspires  generosity  in  a  painter's  soul,  he  had  painted 

four  com-stooks  and  a  turbid  comer  of  the  Tiber ;  he  was  pro* 
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ceeding  to  slop  in  the  Janiculum,  the  Alban  Hills  and  the  shipping 
of  Ostia,  when  a  peasant  cultivator,  of  the  earth  earthy,  thus 
vented  his  complaint :  "  For  you,  Signor  Landscape  Painter, 
these  four  corn-stooks  will  be  worth  one-half  the  fee  simple  of  my 
plot,  while  I  shall  be  lucky  if  I  can  clearfrom  them  one  lira  seventy." 
"  One  lira  seventy  !  "  cried  the  artist  and  laid  down  his  brush, 
while  the  aged  peasant,  pointing  fingers  dark  and  knotted  as 
the  roots  of  old  bracken,  told  him  of  agrarian  depression,  of 
grinding  competition  and  incalculable  taxes.  Antonazzi  put 
away  his  palette,  he  gave  up  painting  for  politics  and  hung  a 
red  cap  of  liberty  upon  his  easel.  He  entered  parliament  and 
joined  the  republican  clubs ;  in  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  his 
brilliant  waiscoat  buttons  illumined  the  extreme  left ;  his  hands 
were  always  in  action  and  from  his  mouth  there  flowed  a  stream 
of  wit  and  sarcasm,  that  spared  nothing  but  Tolstoi  and  the 
Communards  of  Paris.  He  got  himself  slit  by  an  ofl&cer  of  the 
Navy  and  punctured  by  an  officer  of  the  Army  and  still  he  con- 
tinued, fearlessly  and  irresponsibly,  to  demonstrate  his  views, 
interrupted  with  short  barks  of  merriment.  **  It  will  come  ! 
Oh,  yes.  Government  by  the  people !  The  poor  fellows,  they 
have  nothing.  One  lira  seventy  !  "  and  he  clutched  his  head. 
He  became  a  power  in  opposition,  and  the  Grispi  ministry,  sick 
of  being  harassed  in  their  votes  of  supply  and  interpellated 
over  matters  agrarian,  gave  Antonazzi  an  appointment  in  the 
diplomatic  service.'  They  sent  him  to  Chili,  well  out  of  the 
way  one  would  suppose,  but  still  Antonazzi  made  himself  heard 
of,  for  his  communism,  his  cacchinations  and  his  veneration 
limited  to  Tolstoi  caused  grave  scandal  in  the  capital  of  a  State 
already  half-Germanised,  as  deeply  sunk  into  militarism  as 
Europe  herself.  The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  found 
himself  compelled  to  transfer  the  scene  of  Antonazzi's  diplo- 
matic labours  from  Santiago  to  Sucre,  and  again  for  the 
same  reasons  from  Sucre  to  Caracas.  Succeeding  Ministers 
took  on  the  habit.  To  "  keep  Antonazzi  on  the  trot "  became  a 
part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Quirinal,  and  Antonazzi  trotted 
accordingly,  making,  as  it  were,  a  great  quadrille  over  the  sur- 
face of  South  America.  Of  Antonazzi  they  made  a  rolling  stone, 
but  they  could  not  prevent  him  gathering  moss.  He  made 
his  observations  :  "  They  treat  their  strikers  like  dirt,"  said 
he,  in  Buenos  Aires ;  *'  They  embezzle,  they  procrastinate," 
in  Rio;  and  the  sight  of  peones  on  the  barranca  at  La  Guaira 
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gave  him  more  sombre  reflections.  The  near  view  of  so  many 
republics  cured  him  of  republicanism,  and  between  x><^^iiig 
and  unpacking  his  court  dress  and  his  tooth  brushes,  he  lost 
his  faith  in  the  government  by  the  people.  He  reflected  that 
mankind  was  happy  under  the  Antonines  and  that  only  an 
absolute  power  could  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which  surrounded 
him  ;  he  asked  for  CaBsarism — '^  Csosarism  and  a  tabula  rasa  " — 
but  then  "  One  lira  seventy  ! "  and  he  clutched  his  head.  So 
there  was  conflict  in  the  clear  intellect  which  vexed  the  spon- 
taneity of  his  subversive  chatter. 

The  struggle  of  politics  was  at  its  height  within  him,  when 
Antonazzi  found  himself  posted  to  Guayotd.  At  the  close  of 
hostilities  he  balanced  Csesarism  against  Conmiunism  on  tlie 
back  of  an  old  jackass,  for  it  was  so  that  he  rode  with  friends 
to  inspect  the  Nationalist  camp,  and  there,  in  the  dust  of  a  great 
horse  fair — ^for  the  cavalry  mounts  were  being  sold  oflF  to  meet 
the  deficit — ^he  met  Serapio  Goyeneche  and  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Goyeneche  was  recovering  from  a  three  days'  burst  and  he 
could  have  sold  frogs  and  monkeys  as  well  as  horses  but  that 
he  knew  by  experience  the  impossibility  of  convincing  third 
parties  of  their  reality ;  Goyeneche  smelt  of  drink  and  his  face 
bore  a  look  at  once  drawn  and  bloated  ;  he  walked  dragging  his 
legs  tenderly,  and  yet  Antonazzi  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  com- 
pared Goyeneche's  moody  silence  with  the  noisy  haggling  of  the 
dealers  and  hailed  him  as  an  independent  spirit.  Goyeneche's 
eyes  were  ringed  with  creases  and  within  them  was  remorse  for  a 
great  vice  newly  indulged,  gone  far  beyond  control,  and  Anton- 
azzi took  it  for  the  sorrow  of  a  man  who  knew  the  intricacy  of 
the  human  lot  and  the  partiality  of  all  efforts  tending  towards 
its  improvement.  He  saw  Goyeneche  baited  and  button- 
holed over  details  by  aides-de-camp  and  insubordinate  ofiicers, 
suffering  improper  expostulations.  "  Sell  this !  Sell  that ! 
Sell  your  brother's  chestnut ! "  and  Goyeneche  only  answered 
by  spitting,  by  shrugging  his  shoulders,  bent  absolutely  on  this 
unpopular  sale  of  horseflesh.  "An  honest  man,"  thought 
Antonazzi,  and  a  minute  after  Goyeneche's  stomach  turned  with 
violence  and  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  the  mishap,  one 
that  had  been  La  Torre's  intelligence  officer  bidding  ten  dollars 
for  the  commander-in-chief  and  another  asking,  "  drunk  or  sober." 
So  Antonazzi's  sympathy  flew  out  to  the  liberator  of  his  country, 
fooled  and  laughed  at  when  honour  should  have  been  his.     He 
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rode  back  to  Guayoti,  but  there  was  no  struggle  in  his  mind. 
Here  was  ^*  tabula  rasa  "  in  the  anarohio  city,  there  was  Csesar 
in  the  Nationalists'  camp.  '^  What  a  head,"  thought  Anton- 
azzi,  "  I  must  paint  the  Don  as  Prometheus,"  but  he  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  sittings  of  a  man  that  spent  his  time  cheapening 
contractors  and  bargaining  with  the  congressional  committee. 

Antonazzi    painted  no   portrait   of  the   commander-in-chief 
but  he  made  him  the  fashion ;  he  took  him  for  his  ideal  ruler, 
a  man  beyond  the  influence  of  his  time,  able  to  manage  great 
affairs   without   prejudice  and  without  enthusiasm.     He  laid 
a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Santander,  a  former  president  of  the 
republic ;    "  Santander'^  spirit  is  still  with  us,"  said  he  in  the 
hearing  of  many,  for  he  was  an  expert  in  saying  the  right  thing, 
and  he  spoke  of  Goyeneche  with  veneration  at  one  time  limited 
to  Tolstoi.    He  started  a  vogue  of  adulation  which  Goyeneche 
liked  even  less  than  the  disrespect  shown  him  by  his  staff.     ^*  Al- 
ways at  the  telephone,"  said  Antonazzi,  ''  he  pawned  his  estates 
to  save  the  country  and  Congress  stint  him  of  the  very  maize 
for  his  draft  mules ;   he  divides  his  time  between  the  telephone 
and  a  demijon  of  gin."    The  hopeful  party,  as  opposed  to  the 
vindictive,   represented   in   Congress,  learned   to   idolise   their 
great  citizen ;    the  municipality  of  Guayot4  sent    Goyeneche 
addresses,  which  gave  him  a  headache,  and  fruit  for  his   table 
which  made  him  feel  how  far  his  appetite  had  yet  to  recover ; 
they  demonstrated  in  front  of  Congress  and  organised  a  national 
fiesta  in  his  honour ;    they  asked  that  he  and  his  army  might 
enter  the  city  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  president  in  person, 
and  when  Goyeneche   refused  on  considerations    of    discipline 
several  members  of  the  Senate  suffered  a  mobbing.     So  Goye- 
neche had  orders  to  enter,  and  Antonazzi  made  his  entry  the 
occasion  of  a  lunch  for  which  Celia  and  Major  Waring  received 
cards. 

Major  Waring  still  lingered  in  Guayot4  awaiting  mails,  though 
as  he  had  left  no  address  behind  him,  it  was  unreasonable  of 
him  to  expect  correspondence.  Between  him  and  Celia  there 
was  a  coolness,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Duckworth's  condition,  for 
the  consul  lay  in  his  hotel  suffering  from  low  fever,  a  complaint 
of  which  Celia  knew  the  cause  only  too  well ;  l^jor  Waring, 
also,  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  it,  but  he  left  the  sick  room  in  disgust 
of  Celiacs  behaviour ;  he  found  himself  treated  most  unfairly 
as  an  accomplice,  and  his  anger  was  the  greater  that  CeUa  bent 
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like  a  stiff  governess  over  a  man  whom  he,  in  his  simplicity, 
believed  to  be  dying,  and  shook  up  the  sick  man's  pillows  viciously 
in  the  way  of  an  object  lesson.  Major  Waring  strolled  about 
the  streets  purple  in  the  face,  and  the  bunting  and  tumult  of  the 
rejoicing  city  meant  nothing  to  him.  "  Perfectly  awful,"  he 
kept  saying  to  himself ;  but  when  a  few  days  later  Celia  con- 
fessed to  him  that  she  was  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  a  harri- 
dan, he  patted  her  hand  and  could  see  no  fault  either  awful  or 
perfectly  awful ;  he  was  engaged  to  her  then  and  the  sufferings 
to  be  expected  of  her  tongue  were  less  real  to  him  than  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  of  her  person. 

Antonazzi  flew  at  Major  Waring  across  the  street.  "  You 
will  help  us  mark  this  day,  yx)u  that  have  commanded  a  regi- 
ment !  '* 

**  Awful,"  said  Major  Waring,  "  perfectly  awful,"  but  Anto- 
nazzi took  no  notice  of  his  big  friend's  preoccupation.  "  We 
make  a  dust,"  he  cried,  **  and  the  new  times  come  through  ! 
The  wonder-worker  will  salute  us  from  the  street.  Alas  that 
he  is  so  careless  of  his  dress  !  "  So  Major  Waring  sat  in  a  window 
overlooking  the  Alameda  at  its  narrowest  point  and  the  dust 
rose  and  choked  him ;  trampling  and  discordant  cries,  orders 
and  snatches  of  music,  and,  above  all,  dust  rose  from  the  ill- 
paved  street  as  from  a  brickfield  swept  and  beaten.  High 
above,  the  sun  shot  its  rays  on  roofs  and  towers  and  green  gar- 
dens interspersed,  and  from  far  away  came  the  ringing  cries 
that  heralded  the  approach  of  the  troops  to  the  suburbs.  But, 
down  below,  the  Alameda  was  dark  with  dust  and  hoarse  with 
tumult,  like  the  throat  of  a  great  beast  grown  angry  with  the 
superintendence  of  police.  Hitches  innumerable  there  must 
have  been,  for  at  three  in  the  afternoon  Goyeneche's  army 
was  still  distant,  and  the  unruly  beast  in  the  Alameda  shouted 
and  writhed  with  impatience.  Then  out  of  the  clear  sky  came 
rain  like  a  remonstrance ;  a  storm  was  passing  up  to  the  Cor- 
dillera and  could  spare  a  bucketful  to  lay  the  dust  of  the  im- 
patient city,  and  after  the  rain  a  great  lull,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  lull  military  music  like  a  child  crooning  to  itself,  music 
capricious  as  a  squirrel  in  the  forest,  light-footed  as  a  parlia- 
ment of  hares. 

**  Prick  your  ears,  gentlemen,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  but  you 
will  not  understand  me.  I  am  the  dirge  of  the  mountain  devils, 
I  am  the  war  song  of  the  old  caciques.    In  me  is  the  fall  of  the 
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torrent  and  the  click  of  imps'  heels  on  the  stony  crowns  of  the 
hills.  I  caper  and  vault  in  the  void,  I  dip  and  dart  like  a  sword- 
point  in  a  duel,  like  a  line  of  wriggling  fire.  I  am  old  as  the 
head  of  Sorata,  I  am  the  Benagua  of  the  Pehuelches ;  I  was 
bom  with  the  first  stretching  of  sheepskins  and  the  first  cutting 
of  pipes.  They  have  scored  me  down  for  the  bass  and  the 
cornet  and  you  think  I  am  wanton  and  sickly,  you  think  that 
I  have  no  rhythm.  Have  I  no  rhythm  ?  Then  hear  it — ^it 
is  the  marching  of  troops. 

These  are  my  people,  they  know  me  and  march  to  me ; 
they  and  I  are  one.  Our  eyes  are  sore  and  our  feet  are 
bandaged,  for  we  have  the  trick  of  incendiarism,  the  habit 
of  pillage ;  we  have  also  the  prerogative  of  carnage,  for  we 
are  an  army  that  has  done  its  work.  We  are  an  army 
that  has  fought  and  suffered,  that  has  faced  the  rains  and  the 
marches,  that  has  perished  by  starvation,  by  exposure,  by 
small-pox,  by  cholera,  by  the  poisons  you  gave  us  to  eat.  We 
bring  no  victory  with  us  ;  we  have  no  spoils  and  no  glory.  We 
fought  in  countless  engagements ;  who  can  say  if  we  lost  or  won ; 
we  scampered  into  the  woods,  we  lost  and  retook  our  guns ; 
our  baggage  we  left  in  the  fords ;  we  bivouacked  worse  than 
viscachas,  no  holes  to  hide  from  the  rain;  and  we  bared  our 
teeth  at  each  other,  and  fought  whole  nights  in  the  woods,  and 
called  the  gringos  to  come.  But  the  Indian  blood  was  in  us, 
and  our  leader  took  us  in  hand,  and  taught  us  to^snipe  and  to 
skirmish.  Ask  the  hill  of  Chipamanangua  how  we  fought  for  him, 
and  the  palms  of  the  valley  of  Grassi.  He  fights  with  his  head, 
finding  boots  for  us,  hats  for  us,  clothes  for  us,  all  but  nursing  us, 
knocking  us  down ;  he  beat  us  and  cursed  us  and  made  us  into 
an  army ;  he  taught  us  our  work ;  he  won  us  our  prerogative 
of  carnage,  and  a  parliament  of  hares,  think  you  ?  Judge  now 
that  I  enter  the  Alameda  !  Say  rather  a  parliament  of  ele- 
phants, on  a  fioor  of  brass  with  a  roof  of  brass,  stamping  and 
trumpeting.  Say  that  the  Benagua  of  the  Pehuelches  can 
build  up  worlds  and  destroy  them,  is  a  glorious  marching  tune.'* 

Major  Waring  squeezed  his  eyes  together  and  smiled  at  the 
sudden  modulation  of  the  music.  For  the  moment  only  the 
flute  was  at  work  and  the  tender  cry  of  it  seemed  like  a  memory 
of  cataclysms  that  were  past  and  a  promise  of  others  to  come. 
For  Major  Waring  it  built  a  range  of  distant  mountains,  one  by 
one,  sugar  loaf  and  dome  and  cusp,  and  the  tread  of  troops  below 
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was  as  a  wind  going  up  to  those  mountains,  waving  grass  and 
flowers  over  an  infinite  floor  of  pleun;  and  the  day  darkened 
and  reddened  and  the  storm  gathered  over  the  mountains  and 
the  mountains  grew  higher  and  higher  and  right  to  their  feet 
the  grass  waved  with  the  noise  of  marching ;  and  the  sunset  was 
there,  red  furnace,  and  black  clouds  jammed  in  the  sunset, 
jammed  and  quaking.  And  the  sunset  furnace  grew  and  the 
clouds  quaked  and  shouted.  "  Who  jammed  us  here  ?  "  they 
cried,  "  who  made  this  mistake  ?  This  is  the  sunrise,  this  is 
not  the  sunset !  We  burn,  we  burst  in  the  heat  of  the  returning 
sun,"  they  cried  and  they  brayed  like  living  things,  louder  than 
earthquake,  hoarser  than  the  quintessence  of  thunder,  and 
their  great  mouths  split  at  the  corners  and  their  cornet  throats 
fused  in  the  heat,  and  they  burst  and  fled  away  in  agony.  And 
in  the  silence  that  followed  came  the  sun,  gallant  and  dainty, 
two  steps  forward  one  step  back,  careless  who  was  burned  in 
his  glory  ;  so  he  came,  two  steps  forward,  one  step  back. 

"  I  had  forgotten  the  piccolo,"  said  Major  Waring,  and  took 
Celia's  hand. 

"  So  had  I,"  said  she,  and  let  him  keep  it. 

And  the  sun  came  over  the  mountains  and  the  cheers  rose 
around  him  like  the  noise  in  the  forests  at  morning,  insects 
and  birds  and  beasts  crying  out  at  his  glory,  so  that  his  progress 
was  roofed  with  acclamation  and  floored  with  the  tread  of 
armies,  incessant  shivering  frame  for  a  luminary  sick  and  dull, 
a  sun  far  below  par,  approaching  extinction.  For  the  sun  lolled 
in  his  seat  and  rolled  his  eyes  heavily.  He  looked  at  Major 
Waring  and  Celia  as  he  passed,  with  his  flat  nose  and  his  wispy 
black  moustache  denoting  Indian  blood  and  his  face  gutted 
with  delirium.  Knowingly  he  winked  at  their  joined  hands 
and  passed  on  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Viva  el  ejercito  ! 
Viva  Goyeneche  el  libertador  I  "  but  Don  Serapio  Goyeneche, 
let  them  take  him  as  they  found  him,  sour  and  ill  to  please, 
fit  chief  for  a  ragamuffin  army.  "  You  have  brought  it  on 
yourselves,"  his  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  we  stopped  in  your 
suburbs  for  our  sport  and  our  piUage,  we  are  brigands  and  cut- 
throats and  drunkards  and  when  we  whoop  we  murder.  On 
your  heads  be  it."  And  where  the  cheers  were  thickest  he 
cleared  his  throat  to  right  and  left  with  almost  oriental  effrontery. 
Yet  it  was  well  that  the  Guayotdnos  cried  him  *'  Viva ! "  for  Goye- 
neche alone  among  South  American  commanders  was  neither 
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mercenary  nor  theatrioal ;  would  Bucre  or  Belgrano  have  let 
slip  such  an  opportunity  for  a  "golpe  de  estado,"  or  even,  in  a 
smaller  way,  Latorre  or  Denieagua  there  at  his  side  ?  And  if 
he  adopted  any  pose  he  studied  only  the  awkward  reserve 
of  a  country  cousin  come  to  town  with  a  trifle  of  twenty 
thousand  poor  relations  to  see  him  get  civility.  Antonazzi 
had  said  of  him  that  he  was  careless  of  his  toilet,  and  indeed 
the  Don  wore  his  magnificence  indifferently ;  his  straight  black 
hair  hung  like  a  valance  to  his  eyes  and  to  his  shoulders ;  his 
enormous  spurs  and  ornamented  scabbard  were  covered  with 
Indian  polish — i,e,  tarnish  ;  his  nails  (which  he  wore  ridicu- 
lously long,  as  is  often  done  in  out  of  the  way  places  by  people 
who  wish  to  show  that  they  are  above  manual  labour),  appeared 
to  have  been  cleaned  on  the  eve  of  the  bloody  fight  of  Marianna 
Miro,  and  his  seat  on  horseback,  though  proverbial  on  his  native 
plains,  was  more  suited  for  endurance  than  for  show.  Over 
his  handsome  tunic  he  wore  a  forty-foot  chain  of  white  points, 
and  this  was  the  country  cousin  note  without  mistake,  for  the 
white  points  were  the  eye  teeth  of  his  enemies  threaded  by 
Indian  braves.  So,  with  a  black  cigar  extinguished  between 
his  white  shining  teeth,  Goyeneche  rode  up  to  the  plaza,  carried 
by  in  the  stream  of  what  was  almost  an  apotheosis,  like  a  log  upon 
the  surface  of  a  flooded  river. 

In  the  plaza  there  was  sunlight,  and  there  was  music  under 
the  national  flags,  and  there  were  troops  formed  up  under  the 
palm-trees  presenting  arms,  and  cannon  firing,  and  the  com- 
mandant with  his  staff  capered  fussily  towards  him,  but  Goye- 
neche saw  black  figures  running  among  the  crowd,  running  and 
beckoning,  and  there,  in  the  plaza,  it  was  borne  in  on  him  that 
they  called  him  to  another  and  a  more  awful  meeting.  "  This 
is  the  relapse,"  thought  he,  **  so  be  it,"  and  when  he  shook  hands 
with  the  President  he  asked  him  plaintively  why  he  kept  snakes 
in  his  boots. 


CHAP.  XXI  :  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
HOLIDAY 

In  the  evening  Major  Waring  brought  Mr.  Duckworth  out  for 
an  airing ;  he  shortened  his  long  paoes  to  match  the  feeble 
steps  of  his  convalescent  friend  and  applied  himself  as  a  fender 
to  the  little  knots  of  people  through  whom  they  passed ;  his 
manner  of  treating  the  old  gentleman  had  the  gentleness  of 
a  nurse  to  her  patient,  it  had  also  the  deference  of  a  son-in- 
law  about  to  be.  They  were  out  to  see  the  sights  and  Major 
Waring,  easily  disgusted  himself,  exaggerated  his  sense  of  de- 
cency out  of  consideration  of  his  friend's  delicate  state  of  health. 
They  turned  away  from  the  Bearded  Woman,  the  Wrestling 
Monkeys  and  the  Condors  at  Feeding  Time  ;  they  allowed  them- 
selves only  a  passing  inspection  of  the  Giant  Spider  and  the 
Toucan  Aviary.  Between  these  two  men,  who  had  passed  to- 
gether through  so  many  situations  strange  and  dangerous,  there 
was  now  the  prospect  of  a  nearer  tie,  and  a  new  tenderness  sprang 
up  between  them,  which,  on  the  side  of  the  younger  man,  was 
laughable  and  embarrassing.  So  they  picked  their  way  among 
the  booths.  Major  Waring  projecting  himself  as  a  shield  between 
the  Consul  and  whatever  might  have  a  debasing  or  degrading 
effect  upon  that  hoary  head. 

They  stopped  to  admire  the  humours  of  a  huge  negro  that 
had  a  crowd  of  children  about  him.  One  by  one  the  children 
climbed  along  a  rail  of  triangular  section,  and  when  they  were 
just  upon  grasping  a  cake  of  ginger-bread  at  the  far  end,  the 
negro  allowed  the  rail  to  spin  in  its  bearings  and  throw  the 
child  upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Duckworth  smiled  under  his  grey 
whiskers  and  Major  Waring  W6W3  delighted  with  the  device.  By 
their  side  stood  a  small  and  swarthy  peone,  wrapped  in  his 
poncho,  buried  in  gloomy  discontent ;  "  Rdelis  could  do  it," 
said  the  peone,  *'let  Fidelis  have  a  try."  And  as  each  child 
came  down  bump  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  the  peone 
repeated  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  deepening  resentment.  *'  Let 
Fidelis  have  a  try ;  "  but  he  would  give  no  description  of  Fidelis, 
nor  could  a  child  answering  to  that  name  be  found.  When  at 
last  a  little  boy  with  bright  eyes  and  a  big  mouth  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ginger-bread,  the  gloomy  peone  took  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  assertion.    **  Fidelis  could  have  done  it  like  that,**  said  he, 

"  Fidelis  wandered  into  the  swamp  the  night  that  Don  Manuel 
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burned  our  lumber  camp."  And  he  moved  off,  half  appeased 
by  the  memory  of  his  boy's  daring  in  wandering  into  the  swamp, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  wandered  out  again. 

But  the  nigger  and  his  ginger-bread  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  sideshows.    Interest  centred  in  the  "  Surtija,"  and  in  the 
Oalle  Real  was  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  laughing  and  making 
merry  on  the  street  and  hustling  the  foot  passengers  upon  the 
side-walks.    Their  little  horses  stamped  and  fretted,  and  the 
dance  of  their  silver  harness  in  the  sun  was  continuous  as  the 
shouting  of  their  riders.     "  Paulo  next,"  they  cried,  "  Paulo, 
Paulo,"  and,  as  Paulo  rode  oS,  some  one  reminded  him  that  he 
was  not  carrying  milk  this  journey.     Away  went  Paulo  with 
his  naked  toes  clinging  to  the  stirrups  and  the  laughing  crowd 
behind,  throwing  the  silver  light  from  bridle  and  from  breast- 
strap.     One  of  them  dismounted  to  cinch  up  as  the  travellers 
passed,  and  Mr.  Duckworth  touched  Major  Waring  on  the  arm, 
for  the  man  was  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that,  when  he  rode  off  to  tilt,  there  was  no  laughter.    It  seemed 
that  there  was  some  indignation  among  the   mounted  men : 
Paulo  had  won  his   bandanna  too  easily,  had   never   pierced 
the  ring  ;  the  Queen  of  Honour  had  rained  down  her  bandannas 
too  easily,  and  loud  shouts  were  heard  among  the  mounted  men, 
gesticulations  and  whip  crackings,  and  the  whole  body  cantered 
off  in  protest.    With  their  bridle-hands  above  their  heads  and 
their  whip  thongs  whirling  in  the  air  they  were  off  for  a  ride 
round  the  town.    As  for  dust,  they  liked  it,  and  they  put  it  all 
about  them,  piercing  it  with  light-hearted  revolver  shots,  and 
one  unpleasant  word — said  to  have  been  Cambronne's  last  word 
at  Waterloo — seemed  to  be  written  over  their  heads,  balanced, 
as  it  were,  by  perpetual  repetition,  over  the  dust  and  the  re- 
volver shots  and  the  squealing  of  their  rabbitty-galloping  horses. 
Great  uproar  followed  them,  and  when  they  rode  down  a  pro- 
cession of  the  French  colony  singing  the  Marseillaise,  it  became 
an  international  jollification.    Yet,  within  twenty  minutes  they 
were  back  at  their  beloved  Surtija,  shouting,  laughing,  tilting 
with  wooden  lances.    As  for  Paulo,  Major  Waring  found  him 
later  in  the  evening  with  his  ill-gotten  bandanna  round  his 
neck  riding  on  a  merry-go-round,  and,  indeed.    Major  Waring 
would  have  mounted  by  his  side  but  that  Don  Rafael  Bustillo 
was  present  among  the  crowd  and  held  the  Englishmen  to  their 
places  as  superior  beings. 
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"  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Don  Rafael,  "  I  have  not  seen 
such  tyx>es  in  Guayota  since  I  was  a  boy.  You  may  liken  this 
war  to  a  hurricane  which  brings  strange  fish  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea."  He  pointed  out  to  them  three  or  four  genuine 
Aucas — ^unchristianised  Indians  that  eat  no  salt — and  backed 
his  horse  with  a  wry  look  before  a  band  of  musical  imbeciles 
that  paraded  the  streets  serenading  popular  characters  in  the 
crowd.  "  It  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  get  over  this,"  said  he, 
and  nursed  his  grudge  against  the  Groyeneches  in  the  face  of  the 
manifest  power  of  the  brothers  who  had  raked  together  all  four 
comers  of  the  Republic  for  the  victualling,  the  transporting 
and  the  reinforcing  of  their  army. 

Don  Rafael  had  rendered  his  fine  figure  remarkable  at  Ascot 
and  Maisons  Lafitte  by  his  grey  tail  coat  and  his  pointed  French 
boots.  He  had  not  discarded  these  in  his  native  land,  but, 
having  excelled  the  European  model  in  Europe,  he  varied  it  in 
America,  adding  the  bombachos  (white  linen  breeches)  of  his 
country  and  the  enormously  high-crowned  straw  hat  so  com- 
monly seen  in  the. coast  towns.  He  did  the  honours  of  the  day  for 
his  English  acquaintance  and,  now  and  then,  he  sniffed  one 
nostril  and  looked  at  them  inquiringly ;  it  was  difficult  to  know 
when  to  accept  him  in  simplicity  or  at  what  point  to  take  warn- 
ing from  the  cold  sarcastic  look  in  his  eyes.  "  I  will  gif  you  a 
tip,"  said  he,  and  called  to  him  a  man  selling  stuSed  hunmiing- 
birds.  "  Buy  them,"  said  he,  "  buy  fifty  of  them  and  take  them 
home  to  the  lady  your  mother ;  she  will  wear  them  in  her  hair 
when  she  goes  to  the  garden-party  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  " 
and  he  sniffed  his  left  nostril  and  looked  at  them  inquiringly. 
A  party  of  men  came  by  in  red  shirts  with  hatchet-shafts  in 
their  belts,  the  heads  of  the  hatchets  hidden  in  their  pocket 
in  obedience  to  a  municipal  bye-law ;  Don  Rafael  nodded. 
"  I  know  these  men,"  he  began  again,  "  these  men  are  at  work 
in  the  chinchona  forests,  extracting  dye  in  the  obrajes.  You 
will  find  that  zey  are  all  dog  fanciers.  Yes,"  and  again  the  sniff 
and  the  inquiring  look  in  his  eye.  "  You  heard  it  ?  No  ? 
So,  as  I  say,  they  are  all  dog-fanciers — ^why  ? — Because  zey 
must  have  somsing  on  which  to  wipe  zeir  hands."  And  then 
Mr.  Duckworth  did  hear  it.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The 
prisoners,"  said  Don  Rafael  simply,  forgetting  his  sarcasm  for 
the  moment,  "'  some  few  that  have  no  influence,  fifteen,  twenty, 
perhaps  thirty."    And  he  led  them  up  a  back  street  where  they 
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oould  hear  distinctly  orders  and  volleys  not  far  away.  *^  They 
will  be  thinking  of  tiieir  eohool-days/'  said  doti  Rafael;  ''in 
my  schocddays  I  learned  to  put  the  weight ** 

"  You  learnt  to  draw  the  long  bow,"  said  Major  Waring^ 
fiituffily,  and  they  left  the  much-travelled  American  planted  in 
the  back  street. 

They  found  themselves  in  the  deserted  plaza ;  behind  them 
they  could  hear  the  shouting  of  the  troops  and  the  populace 
that  were  sharing  a  great  spread  laid  for  them  in  the  public 
park,  and  near  by  a  firing  party  was  at  work  shooting  thirty 
prisoners  tor  the  satisfaction  of  Congress.  By  all  the  signs,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  CrioUa  race,  cruel  at  once  and  gay,  had 
added  one  more  red-letter  day  to  its  long  list  of  naticmal  fiestas, 
had  once  more  demonstrated  its  right  to  muddle  its  own  affairs 
in  its  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  Balmacedas,  the  Castros  and  the 
Oamaras,  which  demonstration  will  be  respected  until  next  the 
bloody  experiment  is  tried  and  the  still  more  bloody  proof  de- 
manded. Hearing  of  these  things  afar,  in  his  Northern  Govern- 
ment, Irigoyen  opened  his  mouth  and  shut  it  again.  "  We 
must  mark  this  day,"  said  he,  and  gaped  for  the  manner  of  it 
like  an  unfed  fledgeling.  He  struck  the  table  before  him,  *'  We 
will  have  the  lavatories  in  Government  House  lined  with  red 
plush,"  said  he,  and  the  Secretary  with  the  main-chance  eye 
stipulated  for  the  German  article.  ''  Bascal,"  cried  Irigoyen, 
''  I  said  English  plush,  at  four  dollars  twenty  the  vara, — Ger- 
man ) "  and  he  left  the  room  beating  with  his  ifat  fists  upon 
every  object  that  came  within  his  reach.  From  which  one  may 
judge  that  the  government  of  Bolumbia  will  continue  in  the  future 
much  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Daylight  was  gone,  and  the  Englishmen  lit  their  cigars  under 
the  paraiso  trees  that  rustled  forlornly  in  the  deserted  plazas. 
They  walked  on  the  grass  paths  kept  trim  by  the  scythes  of 
ooDvicts,  and  they  spoke  of  the  future  more  sentimentally  than 
they  would  have  done  had  Oelia  been  of  the  party.  She  was 
gone  to  the  Governor's  At  Home,  enjoying  in  society  the  defi- 
ance and  notoriety  that  compensates  a  nature  such  as  h^is  for 
the  absence  of  friendship  among  her  own  sex.  Her  absence 
inspired  regrets  to  the  pair  that  strolled  smoking  on  the  |4aza ; 
it  rendered  their  plans  inconclusive  in  that  they  Were  the  plans 
ot  HN^  akm^,  not  male  and  female  plans  su^  as  are  the  only 
l^ans  of  life  that  ar^  acted  on.    Their  thoughts  flew  back  to 
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Derbyshirei  concerting  tbeir  future  exietenoe  in  that  quiet 
Qounty  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  Here  they  would  improvid 
the  prospeot.  There  they  would  extend  the  grounds.  They 
spoke  of  sunk  fences  and  ornamental  waters  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  women  over  a  jeweller's  catalogue,  heavy  necklaces  for  Froga-^ 
moor  that  they  loved,  and  once  Major  Waring  stopped  with 
an  oath  and  swung  his  cane,  and  IVfr.  Duckworth  knew  what 
was  passing  in  his  friend's  mind — ^no  doubt  but  it  struck  Major 
Waring,  as  he  talked  of  home,  that  this  was  the  season  of  showers 
and  growth  in  England,  and  in  imagination  he  saw  the  soaked 
woods  of  Frogamoor  shaking  in  a  gleam  of  sun,  saw  the  oak  and 
the  maple  and  the  holly  struggling  to  the  confusion  of  his  favour- 
ite tree,  and  he,  the  ash-lover,  powerless  to  punish  their  insur* 
gency. 

''  You  see  things  through  rose-coloured  spectacles  just  now, 
said  Mr.  Duckworth ;  ''  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  changes  yet ; 
and  Major  Waring  hung  his  hee^l,  for  already  he  was  begiinning 
to  suspect  what  he  was  up  against  in  marrying  the  sej&orlta. 

Major  Waring  remembered  the  young  Mexican  beauty  that 
had  set  the  gossips  of  Derbyshire  talking  eleven  years  before ; 
he  remembered  the  quick  tongue  of  her,  the  oontemptuous 
curl  of  her  lip  and  the  black  hair  done  up  preqooiously  on  the 
child's  neck.  Also  he  remembered  the  tight  blaok  velvet  bodice 
of  her  national  costume  that  she  wore  on  her  birthday^  to  in-* 
crease  the  scandal  of  her  haughty  manners  with  a  touoh  of  wes^ 
tern  barbarism,  for  the  national  dress  finished  oil  with  a  stiff 
embroidered  skirt  that  bore  the  same  relation  to  ite  wearer's 
ankles  that  a  kite  bears  to  its  tether.  For  young  Waring  the 
national  costume  had  seemed  to  be  wasp  above,  and  below  a 
bell  with  irresistible  clappers  that  had  kept  him  walking  between 
FroganH>or  and  Pondwaggon,  Pondwaggcm  and  Fro^^binoor^  at 
the  risk  of  disinheritance  by  his  cousin,  who  complained  of  the 
muddy  boots  that  concluded  him. 

''There  should  be  a  dagger  here,"  said  the  young  savage, 
stepping  backwards  before  him,  ''  the  h^%  is  useless  without  the 
dagger," 

''  For  all  that  you  daren't  go  with  me  tikbbitmhooiing  in  it. 

''  There's  much  in  this  country  I  wouldn't  dem  I  **  cried  the 
girl  and  tossed  her  head.  So  ri^LbiVshooting  th^  went,  and 
the  young  lieutenant  helped  her  gallantly  oveY  tibe  gape  and 
the  fences,  twietinig  his  arm  arQnsd  tbe  wasp  ^miik  with  Awful 
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veneration  for  the  sting.  Once  they  nearly  fell  out  for 
he  wounded  a  hare  and  Celia  laughed  at  its  cry  of  pain. 
"  That's  your  style  in  Mexico,  is  it  ?  "  said  Lieutenant  Waring, 
and  was  grumpy  for  three  fields  and  a  spinny,  but  at  lunch  she 
sang : 

"  Soy  purita  Mejicana 
Nada  teogo  Espagnoll " 

"  We  shoot  bears  there,  we  don't  shoot  rabbits,"  and  she 
told  him  of  gallant  parties  going  up  the  trail,  and  gallant  even- 
ings when  they  returned  to  feast  and  dance  at  the  back  of  the 
village ;  of  Senator  Juarez  she  told  him,  and  his  gun-law  over 
six  sections,  mapping  in  anecdote  the  manners  of  a  sot.  She 
spoke  of  men  with  enthusiasm,  men  very  different  from  the 
sample  at  her  side ;  she  admired  Indian  Trackers  and  Texan 
Frontiersmen.  "There  was  one  came  down  to  Cremona," 
said  she,  "  I  don't  know  how  he  trusted  himself  so  near  the 
Vigilantes,  and  he  danced  with  me  and  gave  me  a  silver  bracelet 
— ^I've  no  doubt  he'd  stolen  it — and  he  kissed  me  from  here  to 
here,"  she  ran  her  finger  dabbing  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder. 
"  Wasn't  it  sweet  of  him,  and  such  tickly  moustaches,  big  black 
ones,  not  stupid  little  downy  things," — and  Lieutenant  Waring 
caught  the  girl  eyeing  him  drily,  surreptitiously,  and  knew 
that  he  was  playing  with  a  spark  conscious  of  its  own  power  of 
igniting.  "  Soul  of  mud,"  those  eyes  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
^ly  and  fierce,  with  an  inner  meaning  of  derision,  the  eyes  of  a 
tomboy  judging  men  by  the  ideals  of  a  tomboy.  Oh,  that 
Mexican  dress,  that  Mexican  skirt,  what  an  unfair  advantage  for 
a  girl  that  is  just  old  enough  to  know  her  power,  just  young 
enough  to  use  it  like  a  schoolboy  with  a  new  box  of  tools.  It 
was  useless  for  Lieutenant  Waring  to  recollect  that,  such  as  she 
was,  this  young  Mexican  should  have  been  walking  in  crocodile 
on  the  pavements  of  Clifton  or  Cheltenham,  and  he  got  him- 
self back  to  Frogamoor  more  muddy  and  more  dejected  than 
ever. 

Yet,  in  later  life,  Celia  carried  the  memory  of  that  expedition 
more  tenderly  than  did  the  slayer  of  rabbits.  "  She  laughed 
at  a  wounded  hare,"  thought  Waring,  and  found  that  the  cruelty 
of  it  was  incompatible  with  his  ideal  feminine,  but  he  left  with 
her  the  impression  of  straight  shooting  and  straight  courting, 
that  compared  favourably  with  anything  she  met  in  her  Western 
republic.    On  the  announcement  of  her  engagement  to  Major 
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Waring,  Mr.  Duckworth  spoke  seriously  to  his  daughter ;  ex- 
perience had  made  him  wiser,  and  he  warned  her  against  a 
marriage  of  friendship  as  only  one  degree  less  dangerous  than  a 
marriage  of  ambition.  She  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
shook  the  astonished  old  gentleman  with  the  violence  of  her 
sobs.  "This  great  sham  husband  of  yours,"  said  he,  "that 
has  had  his  heels  kicked  so  high,  he  has  not  had  the  power  to 
touch  your  purity — ^we  know  that.  We  are  not  afraid,"  he 
continued,  "  of  the  opinions  of  others  and  never  have  been,^' 
and  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  migrating  to  the  south  slopes 
of  the  Alps,  in  case  she  should  find  herself  too  notorious  in  the 
land  of  fox-hunters  and  pheasant-shooters.  He  chaffed  her 
for  trembling  at  twenty-eight  before  an  old  lady  she  had  flouted 
at  seventeen.  "  Mrs.  Grundy  is  older  too,"  he  said,  "  she  is 
moribund  in  her  native  land,"  and  the  suggestion  that  she  con- 
templated marriage  with  Major  Waring  as  a  salve  to  her  reputa- 
tion, brought  Celia  down  on  him  with  tears  and  blushes  that 
were  not  only  unwonted,  but  absolutely  unknown  in  her.  "  Not 
him,  not  him,"  she  whispered,  and  Mr.  Duckworth  was  left  to  sup- 
pose that  she  deprecated  his  informing  Major  Waring  that  the 
fallen  Dictator  had  no  power  to  make  her  either  wife  or  widow. 
The  surprise  sent  Mr.  Duckworth  to  his  own  quarters  sneezing 
and  dusting  the  lapels  of  the  coat,  upon  which  she  had  clung. 
*'  I  am  an  invalid,"  he  said  whenever  she  approached  him,  and 
held  his  mouth  as  though  a  clinical  thermometer  were  under 
his  tongue,  while  he  thanked  some  power  that  he  could  hardly 
name  that  young  love,  with  its  sharpness,  its  sweetness  and  its 
shame,  should  have  survived  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  whom  he  had 
supposed  eaten  up  with  craft  and  with  ambition.  "  A  fine 
nature,"  he  granted  her,  and  without  doubt  the  fine  nature  was 
there,  but  the  transition  from  tomboy  to  woman  of  action  had 
robbed  it  of  some  of  the  qualities  that  a  lover  may  look  for. 
Physically,  also,  Celia  was  altered  during  the  last  six  months. 
Her  beauty  was  a  thing  of  fire  and  curve  and  colouring  and  was 
unchanged,  but  it  adapted  itself  to  harsh  moments  rather  than 
tender,  and  her  voice  more  than  her  face  had  lost  its  sweetness  ; 
her  speech  was  hard  and  rapid,  with  a  whirr  in  it  like  a  whipping 
bow-string,  her  r's  and  n's  rang  like  hammers  on  an  anvil 
and  the  s  constantly  elided.  In  a  word,  it  had  the  guttural 
"  criolla "  crack  in  it,  that  subsequent  residence  in  England 

failed  to  cure.    A  wisp  of  hex  black  hair  was  blanclied,  but 

2b 
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this  she  managed  skilfully  to  conceal.  She  showed  a  tendency 
to  be  more  than  ever  uncertain  in  her  moods,  and  she  carried 
an  odd  superstitious  horror  of  the  evil  eye.  At  times  her  mental 
balance  appeared  to  be  insecure,  as  shown  in  her  prejudices, 
which  were  like  blank  walls  about  her  mind,  and  the  spiteful 
facet  visible  in  her  eyes  at  times  when  those  prejudices  were 
attacked.  She  was  anticlerical  to  that  extent  that  Major  Waring 
was  compelled  to  keep  a  black  coat  in  the  village,  and  slip  down 
to  church  under  the  pretence  that  he  went  to  look  at  his  pheasants ; 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  hoodwinked,  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
cross  her  without  an  absolute  falsehood.  Her  eyes  and  brows 
worked  in  conversation,  as  if  the  world  were  at  stake,  upon 
some  trivial  matter,  and,  when  affairs  of  consequence  were 
sought  to  be  discussed,  she  was  often  silent  with  a  resentful 
look  in  her  fine  eyes.  Of  her  neighbours  at  Frogamoor  she 
made  favourites  and  enemies,  but  she  was  always  strictly  dis- 
creet ;  the  level  of  h<3r  interests  seemed  to  lie  above  the  failings 
of  those  who  surrounded  her,  and  she,  whose  past  was  canvassed 
with  a  shrug  and  a  wink  in  the  houses  of  her  acquaintance, 
allowed  no  unkindness  and  no  pettiness  to  appear  in  her  own 
conversation.  Her  domestic  management  was  magnificent,  and 
extravagant,  but  very  efficient. 

Of  all  this  Major  Waring  tried  to  cure  her  by  keeping  her 
out  of  draughts,  by  building  for  her  conservatories  and  further 
conservatories,  by  planning  himself  the  hot  water  pipes  for 
those  passages  down  which  she  passed  daily,  and  by  inviting  her 
friends  fighting  in  Peru,  if  at  any  time  she  should  speak  of  them 
with  favour.  Major  Waring  introducing  an  eminent  alienist 
at  Frogamoor  as  an  old  friend  with  whom  he  had  shot  in  Perth- 
shire in  '98,  clapping  the  eminent  alienist  on  the  shoulder,  call- 
ing him  alternately  Jock  and  Freddy,  clinging  to  the  forlorn 
hope  of  deception  in  front  of  Celia's  frigid  civility  ;  Major  Waring 
in  his  dressing-gown  testing  the  temperature  of  his  wife's  bath 
with  lips  drawn  to  a  whistle  by  anxiety ;  Major  Waring  peering 
through  the  bedroom  curtains  at  shooting  stars  over  a 
mackerel  sky,  exclaiming  "  this  climate ! "  with  his  hands 
aloft,  like  some  old  thing  gone  peevish  with  the  perversities 
of  bath-chairmen  and  the  flaws  of  wind  and  rain  on  the 
esplanade  of  a  watering-place.  Thus  and  thus  was  the  life  of 
Frogamoor;  the  dead  hand  of  Camara  lay  heavy  on  that 
comfortable   bouse,    and    Maurice  could  have  laughed,  if  h^ 
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had  not  sooner  cried,  at  the  terror  that  rested  on  the  man  he 
loved. 

The  future  held  many  surprises  yet  in  store  for  Major  Waring, 
as  he  sat  in  the  Plaza  by  Mr.  Duckworth's  side.  His  eyes  rested 
on  the  bold  outlines  of  the  mounted  statue  of  Bolivar  rising 
between  the  fagades  of  the  prefecture  and  the  cathedral.  The 
heavy  harness  with  which  the  sculptor  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  encumber  the  hero,  gave  to  him  a  strange  Dutch-dollish 
appearance,  and  yet  the  horse  and  rider  dominated  the  square, 
superbly  persuasive  of  greatness.  Bolivar  leaning  forward, 
swept  a  salute  almost  as  trick  riders  snatch  a  handkerchief  from 
the  groimd ;  he  saluted  as  though,  prancing  oS  a  liberated  con- 
tinent, he  would  carry  with  him  as  much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  as  he  could  cram  in  between  the  crowns  of  his  hat  and 
of  his  head. 

"  This  was  a  great  man  ?  "  asked  Major  Waring,  awed  by 
that  tremendous  hat-circle  in  the  empty  square.  But  Mr.  Duck- 
worth only  grunted.  "  A  great  stage-manager,"  he  admitted, 
"  vain  and  greedy  of  power,  great  with  the  greatness  of  the 
New  World,  and  that  is  not  the  greatness  of  the  Old.  There 
is  this  difference,  that  in  Europe  the  peoples  are  the  setting 
of  their  men  of  talent ;  the  greab  men  have  their  feet  among 
the  little  men,  there  is  real  community  in  their  efforts  and 
beneficence  in  their  achievements,  under  whatever  their  form 
of  government  may  be.  And  here  you  have  democracy, 
but  I  tell  you  that  there  is  more  tyranny  conducted  in  these 
little  republics  than  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Czar.  The 
Senators  and  the  diputados  know  it,  for  all  that  they  range 
themselves  in  parties  and  speak  in  name  of  the  people.  They 
know  it  and  they  know  the  danger  that  springs  from  it.  For 
out  of  misery  so  extreme  as  is  suffered  by  these  poor  people 
arises  the  danger  of  war,  such  as  we  have  witnessed.  Any 
change  must  be  for  their  advantage ;  they  are  ready  to  f  )llow 
the  first  leader  who  promises  plunder.  Would  you  blame  them 
for  violence,  who  have  been  taught  no  better  and  who  are 
punished  out  of  proportion  for  their  fault  ?  "  Mr.  Duckworth 
spoke  of  the  retrogression  of  Equatorial  America  as  a  movement 
more  definite  and  demonstrable  than  the  contemporary  progress 
of  Europe.  "They  have  no  rulers,"  he  said,  "and  yet  they 
have  a  future  in  spite  of  Bolivar,  in  spite  of  their  long-wi  ided 
senators  and  cantankerous  leaders,  in  spite  of  their  blind  gulfs 
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of  stupidity.  See  how  they  work  in  their  obrajes,  in  their 
mines  and  in  their  forests — and  Europe  supposes  them  idle! 
Who  looks  after  them  ?  What  a  life  they  have  ! — ^Miserable  ! 
And  they  keep  merry  on  it,  that  is  the  wonder.  What  con- 
ditions, my  friend,  and  what  wages  !  You  will  meet  the  patron 
after  his  runaway  smith  or  carpenter  with  a  gun ;  the  man  has 
worked  for  six  years,  and  the  balance  of  the  account  is  against 
him — fifteen  dollars  for  a  pair  of  alpagatas,  and  thirty  dollars 
for  a  demijohn  of  the  spirit  that  kills  him.  Oh,  the  estate  store 
and  its  abuses,  what  a  chance  for  legislation  were  there  not  a 
league  of  ignorance  to  protect  it.  It  is  peonage.  Waring,  rank 
peonage,  and  the  fellows  that  can  get  along  under  that  mean 
tyranny  have  a  future.  Happy  they  ^^-ith  their  "came  con 
cuero  "  under  the  stars  on  a  pay  night,  sucking.  matt6  among 
the  Indian-Chinas,  glad  to  drink  and  to  dance  and  to  forget 
their  slavery.  Oh,  eccentric  and  immoral  people,"  cried 
Mr.  Duckworth  rising,  "  San  Martin  pointed  the  way  better 
tlian  this,  why  have  they  left  you  verminous,  thriftless  and 
UQtaught ! " 

"  Why  indeed  ?  '*  said  Major  Waring  simply. 
"  They  have  a  future,"  snapped  Mr.  Duckworth. 
"  Of  course  they  have  a  future,"  said  Major  Waring,  and  from 
that  moment  forward  became  an  enthusiastic  philo-Bolumbian. 
He  purchased  an  estate  in  the  north  and  a  set  of  silver  mounted 
harness.  He  dragged  his  companion  back  to  the  noise  and 
the  tumult,  there  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  people  he 
admired.  In  the  darkness,  among  throngs  of  men  and  women, 
they  came  upon  an  overset  ox-waggon  at  the  comer  of  a  street ; 
there  was  loud  shouting  and  loose  shooting  all  about  it,  and  a 
ring  of  mounted  vigilantes  surrounded  it  with  their  swords  drawn  ; 
its  driver,  gone  idiotic  with  noise  or  drink,  sat  on  the  upturned 
wheel  with  his  knees  up  to  his  ears,  mouthing  monstrously ; 
he  saluted  Major  Waring,  hailing  him  as  the  *'  guapo  Ingles  "  ; 
"  in  there,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  a  building  a  few  paces  down 
the  street,  "  pass  in,  caballeros,  you  will  find  those  devils  the 
Orientales  at  their  work."  The  Orientales  were  known  and 
disliked  for  their  lawlessness,  and  Major  Waring's  interest  in  these, 
the  wildest  of  all  the  sons  of  Bolumbia,  led  him  to  follow  the 
advice  of  one  who  appeared  to  have  been  the  victim  of  their  sport. 
He  entered  accordingly  the  building  to  which  the  man  directed 
him.    It  was  a  wooden  barn  with  a  split  palm  rooi«  8upportec( 
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at  frequent  intervals  from  the  brick-paved  floor,  and  all  across 
it  the  Orientales  jigged  and  capered  under  the  smoking  oil- 
lamps.  A  great  part  of  the  company  were  ranged  along  the 
walls,  and  some  of  them  drew  their  side-arms  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Englishman.  "  Miran  los  Judios  ! "  they  cried  (look  at 
the  Jews),  and  Mr.  Duckworth  would  have  withdrawn,  but 
Major  Waring  rolled  back  his  overcoat  and  showed  them  a 
tunic  which  they  were  forced  to  respect.  One  came  bounding 
from  the  far  corner,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  as  hand- 
some as  a  man  can  be  that  has  six  inches  of  blue-shaved  lip 
in  the  middle  of  his  face.  "You  know  me,  you  know  me," 
he  shouted,  as  he  came  and  planted  himself  before  ilie  new- 
comers with  his  feet  apart.  "You  know  me,'*  he  bragged, 
but  the  Englishman  looked  steadily  beyond  him  and  the 
big  blue  lip  worked  thoughtfully  to  a  point.  He  threw  him- 
•3lf  upon  the  dancers,  "  Not  so,  not  so,"  he  cried,  "  pairs  to 
the  right  and  then  round  again — flamingoes  paddling  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Cancha  Grande  have  more  order ; "  a  ad  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  dancers,  calling  to  be  followed, 
capering  to  right  and  left  like  one  that  has  the  devil  in  his  heels. 
Round  to  the  right  the  dancers  followed  him,  leaping  and  setting 
to  each  other  with  studied  uniformity  in  their  motions,  their 
white  bombachos  swinging  before  them  like  women's  skirts, 
and^their  big  black  felt  hats  waving  in  their  hands.  "  See 
how  we  dance,"  cried  the  leader,  triumphantly,  as  he  led  the 
stamping  and  leaping  troop  past  Major  Waring,  "  see  how 
we  dance  in  the  Oriente — dance  like  this  in  the  Orient  e  and 
like  that,"  and  as  he  said  "  this  "  and  "  that "  he  delivered 
himself  of  two  enormous  Mcks,  throwing  his  legs  out,  one  before, 
tie  other  behind,  much  as  a  professional  skims  a  hiiidle,  and 
above  the  shouts  of  approval  which  greeted  this  performance 
was  heard  the  hum  of  the  great  rowels  of  his  spurs  set  running 
by  the  terrific  violence  of  his  spring.  He  alit  exhausted  and 
turned  upon  his  neighbour.  "  Now  do  you  uiiderstandj? 
Bottlenose — ^you,"  and  he  lifted  his  hand  to  strike,  backed  in 
a  twinkle  and  held  his  knife  before  him. 

"  Garr  !  Garr  !  la  Tarantula  !  "  shouted  the  Orientales  along 
the  walls,  and  the  knives  fell  back  in  their  slieaths,  smitten 
down  by  the  wild  monotony  of  the  dance.  The  dancers  never 
raised  their  eyes  at  the  flash  of  steel ;  they  were  bent  on  a  con- 
templation of  their  own  steps.    They  swung  their  hats  up  to 
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their  chins,  they  turned  to  the  right,  they  turned  to  the  left,  they 
bowed  to  each  other  over  their  flying  feet — all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  punctilious  hidalgocs,  accompanied  by  the  stampings 
and  bowlings  of  uncouth  barbarism.  Now  one  would  cry 
"  Isota,"  "  Juanina,"  "  Marianne,"  and  the  woman  called 
sprang  from  the  wall  with  her  hands  upon  her  hips,  danced 
vis-a-vis  to  each  in  turn,  made  to  each  of  them  the  necessary 
quick  passes  with  her  feet,  swinging  her  body  above  the  hips 
like  a  ship  at  sea,  curtseyed  and  sprang  away,  wearing  all  the 
while  the  look  that  one  sees  on  the  face  of  the  eldest  girl  at 
school  called  forward  to  show  her  proficiency  at  skipping-rope- 
nonsense,  while  all  the  time  her  head  is  full  of  less  innocent 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Duckworth  commented  favourably  on  the  men.  "  Of 
the  women,"  said  he,  "  the  less  said  the  better."  But  Major 
Waring  was  not  to  be  daunted.  The  Santa  F6  was  over  and 
the  band  struck  up  a  waltz ;  Major  Waring  sought  out  Juanina 
and  led  her  forward.  "  What  a  crowd,"  said  he ;  "  do  you  find 
the  floor  too  slippery  ?  "  But  he  did  not  understand  the  wild 
thing  he  held  in  his  arms.  Juanina  looked  at  him  with  her 
little  brown  mousey  face  and  turned  her  head  away ;  coolly 
she  spat  upon  the  brick  floor  and  looked  at  him  again ;  that 
was  the  way  she  showed  her  compatriots  what  she  thought  of 
this  six  feet  three  of  Gringo  Capitan.  Major  Waring  saw  no 
insult,  he  was  bent  on  arousing  her  interest.  Major  Waring 
waltzed  superbly,  backing  through  a  crowd  was  a  feature  of 
Major  Waring's  waltzing,  and  he  backed  accordingly,  gazing 
into  Juanina's  eyes  for  a  glance  of  gratitude.  Major  Waring 
backed  and  backed  until  he  could  back  no. more  ;  some  obstacle 
was  iii  the  way  and  he  turned  about  to  avoid  it,  and  found  him- 
self back  to  back  with  a  man  who  drew  his  breath  hard  with  his 
feet  far  apart  and  his  head  down.  Major  Waring  gazed  at  the 
man  in  astonishment  and  was  off  to  waltz  again  when  the  man 
ducked  and  ran  into  liim  sideways — ^the  Tarantula's  run.  Only 
then  did  Major  Waring  notice  the  man's  long  knife,  the  sweat 
coursing  on  his  cheeks,  and  the  six-inch  upper  lip  protruding 
to  a  point.  Beyond  him  crouched  the  man  called  Bottlenose, 
with  his  knife  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  beside  them  a 
full-blooded  negro  capered  with  a  concertina  above  his  head. 

<*  Flow,  flow,  blood  must  flov. 
When  CrioUa  daggers  show  " 
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sang  the  negro  and  double-shuffled  with  his  feet^  while  the 
Oiientales  engaged  again,  their  hands  flying  out  before  them 
quick  and  flitty,  like  the  bats  that  come  out  to  welcome  late 
travellers.  "  Flow,  flow,  blood  must  flow,"  sang  the  negro,  and, 
as  he  swung  his  concertina  up,  Bottlenose  leapt  away  and  back, 
took  the  Tarantula's  cut  right  up  his  forearm  and  hit  him  clean 
in  the  knot  of  the  throat,  putting  his  knife  in  as  simply  and 
quietly  as  one  puts  an  umbrella  in  a  rack.  The  nigger  leapt 
at  the  stroke  and  finished  his  quatraine  in  the  air. 

'^  Dodge  and  deftly  plant  the  blow. 
That's  a  trick  OrioUas  know." 

**  Murder  !  "  shouted  Major  Waring,  and  stood  dumbfounded, 
while  the  Tarantula's  friends  hustled  by  him  dragging  their 
chief  by  his  heels — ^he  grasping  at  his  ribs,  they  laughing  that 
he  should  so  misplace  a  mortal  wound.  "  Murder  !  murder  !  '* 
bellowed  the  foreigner,  and  the  oil  lamps  darkened  about  him, 
and  the  froust  of  men  and  drink  assaulted  his  nostrils,  and  his 
ears  filled  with  the  yattering  of  devils  and  the  noises  of 
the  Pit.  Gradually  the  sounds  died  away;  Juanina  had 
brought  him  out  of  the  crowd. 

"  Your  friend,"  said  she  to  Mr.  Duckworth,  "  how  lucky 
that  he  speaks  so  little  Castilian  !  he  must  have  been  drinking," 
and  she  made  the  appropriate  motions  with  her  hand. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth  and  put  his  arm  affectionately 
round  her  neck,  ''  no,  no,"  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  continue 
the  conversation,  but  Juanina  freed  herself. 

"  No  ?  "  she  said,  "  well,  St.  Francis  was  sometimes  like  that 
they  say.  Get  him  home,"  and  she  ran  off  to  join  in  the  next 
dance  for  which  she  was  being  called. 

Thus  it  was  Mr.  Duckworth  that  brought  Major  Waring 
home,  and  the  next  day  he  got  him  out  of  Guayot&  with  all 
speed  fearing  that  he  might  be  examined  as  a  witness,  but  ih 
this  Mr.  Duckworth  over-rated  the  zeal  of  the  criminal  law 
of  Bolumbia,  for  the  Tarantula  remained  unavenged,  and  Bottle- 
nose  was  able  to  walk  about  the  streets,  boasting  that  he  had 
killed  his  man,  '*  and  that  in  the  presence  of  two  Germans." 
All  the  more  was  this  strange,  in  that  the  Tarantula  was  a  chief 
under  the  especial  protection  of  Goyeneche,  who  reckoned  him 
the  best  tracker  in  the  South  and  winked  at  the  mutilations  he 
inflicted  on  the  fugitives  after  Marianna  Miro» 
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Within  three  weeks  Major  Waring  was  married  to  Celia  at 
the  English  Church  in  Mexico  City,  and  there  Celia  was  given, 
inadvertently,  a  view  of  herself  that  startled  her. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  but  President  Diaz  wrote  warmly 
to  Mr.  Duckworth  assuring  him  that  he  would  assist.  At  the 
last  moment  he  sent  a  secretary  to  explain  that  important  busi- 
ness detained  him.  Hot  upon  the  heels  of  his  secretary  came 
the  President.  His  hat,  his  gloves  and  his  cane  preceded  him, 
and  his  aide-de-camp  made  a  noise  of  clucking  in  the  porch 
throughout  the  ceremony.  He  shook  hands  x^dth  the  Consul. 
**  Duckwort  ?  "  said  he,  "  Duckwort  ?  *'  and  gazed  into  his  old 
friend's  face  with  questioning  eyes.  He  made  a  great  effort  to 
place  the  man  and  his  name,  and,  while  he  shook  his  hand, 
he  continued  to  burrow  in  the  depths  of  his  retentive  memory 
for  the  causes  of  his  present  rush  of  friendly  feeling.  **  Many 
years,'*  he  said  in  excuse  of  himself,  "  many  many  years." 

"  Eight  years,"  said  Mr.  Duckworth  coldly,  but  Diaz  took 
no  note  of  that,  he  was  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  from 
M'hich  he  produced  papers  that  proved  to  be  an  old  folded  cable- 
gram running  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  words. 

"  You  have  been  in  some  trouble,  Duckwort  ?  "  said  he, 
edging  towards  the  light ;  "  it  seems  I  could  be  of  no  assistance 
to  you,  so  my  people  tell  me  ;  "  and  he  nodded  towards  the  clergy- 
man, who  stood  with  his  book  lowered  and  his  head  on  one  side. 
"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  Diaz,  and  the  clergyman  cleared  his  throat 
reflecting,  "we  are  reasonable  people,  he  would  not  have  per- 
secuted such  a  church  as  ours."  He  cleared  his  throat  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  service,  while  Diaz  sat  in  the  front  pew  with 
his  elbows  on  the  rest,  reading  through  Mr.  Duckworth's  cable- 
gram with  attention  and  some  amusement. 

So  while  his  daughter  kneeled  at  the  Communion  rails  Mr. 
Duckworth  covered  his  eyes,  figuring  to  himself  the  great  sieve 
that  is  called  a  bureaucracy,  composed  of  one  hundred  com- 
mittee rooms,  one  thousand  writing-desks,  and  not  one  waste 
paper  basket.  Such  a  bureaucracy,  he  reflected,  must  have 
upon  its  chief  the  effect  of  a  drug,  giving  complete  deafness 
to  all  private  appeal,  clogging  effectively  all  private  action. 
The  same  view  occurred  to  Diaz  a  moment  later.  "  I  am  sorry," 
said  he,  "  the  Intelligence  men  have  treated  me  badly.  Had  I 
known  of  all  this  we  might  have  demanded  Camara's  extradition 
over  the  Ixquaxitl  outrage."    And  he  sat  near  up  to  bia  half- 
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forgotten  friend  and  laid  his  arm  along  the  pew  behind  him. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  wedding.  *'  Is  this  the  girl  ?  " 
he  asked.  *'  Then  he  had  good  taste,  the  ruffian ! "  and  later 
he  thought  a  further  apology  necessary.  "  One  sticks  one's 
name  to  anything  you  know — ^at  the  day's  end — that  tempera- 
ture— the  open  air." 

"  Do  you  remember  me  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Duckworth. 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear,  perfectly,"  said  Diaz,  and  he  asked  the 
Englishman  to  spend  the  space  of  his  daughter's  honeymoon 
with  him  at  his  villa  on  the  lakes,  where  he  mixed  him  up  com- 
pletely with  former  and  subsequent  English  Consuls  till  the 
two  old  men  laughed  in  each  other's  faces,  and  some  conception 
was  left  to  Mr.  Duckworth  of  the  vast  quantity  of  obliterating 
detail  that  had  passed  through  the  President's  mind  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  his  nation. 

The  illustrious  Mexican  carried  his  years  like  a  feather.  He 
paid  his  court  to  Celia  in  the  vestry  and  at  the  reception  in  their 
hotel.  "  You  will  come  back  to  your  native  land,  Senora  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  am  my  own  mistress  no  longer." 

'*  As  the  head  of  the  State  I  command  it." 

*'  Make  your  suit  to  my  husband,"  answered  Celia,  holding 
fast  to  Major  Waring's  arm. 

*'  I  must  get  others  to  persuade  you,"  and  the  President 
hurried  away  and  rung  up  the  Senora  Diaz  to  whom  he  spoke 
warmly. 

*'  This  is  the  Senorita  Duckworth  that  was,"  said  he,  "  whom 
you  remember,  do  you  not  ?  Speak  to  her.  Persuade  her  to 
return,"  and  he  handed  the  receiver  to  Celia  who  put  it  down 
rather  coldly,  for  she  heard  herself  recollected  down  the  line 
as  the  girl  who  had  always  reminded  Senora  Diaz  of  the  Empress 
Carlotta.  Diaz,  on  discovering  this  little  mistake  a  few  hours 
later,  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  a  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing wedding  gift,  but  Celia  needed  all  her  courage  to  accept 
that  likeness  to  the  Empress  Carlotta,  for  Carlotta  died  a  lunatic, 
and  the  dread  of  a  like  fate  pressed  more  heavily  upon  Celia 
for  that  unfortunate  confidence  overheard  down  the  telephone. 

They  saw  the  President  once  again  when  they  left  the  country. 
At  a  wayside  station  on  the  Tlaxcalla  their  train  was  blocked 
by  the  President's  special.  On  the  platform  stood  the  President 
surrounded  by  his  "  cloud  of  witness,"  for  he  was  come  to  "  chew 
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the  rag  **  before  the  local  Juez  de  Pais,  a  man  of  power,  and  his 
cloud  of  witness  included  many  notables  of  the  Republic.  But 
the  President  crossed  the  metals  to  speak  to  his  English  friends. 
After  the  salutations  he  spoke  of  Bolumbia.  *'  You  knew  the 
Goyeneches  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Celia,  and  her  eyes  betrayed  anxiety  for  news. 

"  A  soldier  of  some  merit.  I  wonder  that  he  should  find 
favour  in  your  sight,  Senora — and  yet  I  wonder  not."  He 
seemed  to  balance  the  military  exploits  of  the  younger  Groye- 
neche  against  his  own  achievements  in  the  days  of  Bazaine,  and 
let  his  dislike  appear  in  the  next  sentence.  **  We  Americans 
fight  in  a  jog-trot,"  said  he,  "  we  do  things  by  halves  unless  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  foreign  enemy — he  paid  for  it  with  his  life," 
and  the  English  party  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  that 
unheroic  hero.  They  learnt  the  details  later :  Goyeneche, 
having  wound  up  his  affairs  in  Guayot&,  retired  Cincinnatus- 
like  to  his  impoverished  estates,  where  he  was  subjected  to  some 
confused  blackmailing,  in  which  more  than  half  a  dozen  congress- 
men took  part  against  him.  His  temper  was  not  one  to  put  up 
with  intrusion ;  at  the  second  interview  he  moved  his  hand  to 
his  pocket,  but  his  enemies  were  quicker  than  he.  One  of  them 
drew  on  him  and  hit  him  in  the  little  finger,  and  the  whole  party 
got  up  to  horse  and  moved  ofi^.  Sodden  with  drink,  Goyeneche 
never  recovered.  The  trifling  wound  brought  on  a  fit  of  the 
horrors,  and  three  hours  afterwards  the  generous  champion  of 
his  country  died,  flat  on  his  back,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  chicken 
run,  with  two  strong  men  sitting  on  each  limb,  and  three  more 
piled  upon  his  chest. 

The  English  party  arrived  at  Southampton,  sharing  the 
sadness  of  the  news  ;  each  of  them  felt  it  as  a  personal  loss,  and 
Celia  looked  upon  it  as  a  staring  bad  miracle  that  the  man  who 
had  freed  his  country,  beaten  down  her  enemy,  and  unselfishly 
given  her  back  her  peace,  shotild  perish  thus  miserably,  prostrate 
among  droppings  and  vermin,  to  the  scandal  of  white  Wyandott's 
and  Guinea-fowl ;  the  bad  miracle  that  he  should  perish  so,  and 
should  deserve  to  perish  so  ! 


PART  III 

CHAP.  I  :  FRIENDS  AT  MEETING 

Mabriage  is  the  guillotine  of  fiction,  and  here  our  story  might 
have  ended  but  that  there  are  yet  some  of  our  characters  that 
are  not  married,  nor  very  likely  to  be  so.  There  is  Maurice, 
for  instance,  measuring  time  by  the  chimes  of  St.  John's  chapel, 
making  out  of  the  ductility  of  manganese  material  for  con- 
troversial victories  with  snorts  of  contempt  for  those  who, 
having  given  their  minds  up  to  a  subject  so  petty  and  academical, 
should  not  be  found  its  masters.  There  is  Carling,  the  social 
darling  of  that  set  that  regard  themselves  as  fossils  if  they 
dine  in  hall  twice  a  week,  and  attempt  to  pass  Irish  setters 
into  college  by  engaging  the  porter  in  lively  and  patronising 
conversations.  Carling  has  become  bear-leader  to  sulky  young 
bloods  whom  he  "  draws  out "  to  exasperate  his  more  sober 
acquaintance,  while  his  long,  freckled  face  curls  up  as  much 
as  to  say,  *'  admire  the  tie-pin  and  spats  that  I  found  walking 
across  the  Great  Court  this  morning."  There  is  also  Elsie  Early, 
with  whom  the  last  named  has  maintained  the  longest  flirtation 
on  record,  snubbing  all  the  girls  who  came  up  for  the  May  week 
because  they  had  not  woods  and  houses  of  their  own  in  addition 
to  their  muslin  frocks.  That  flirtation,  however,  already  ap- 
proaches a  climax  in  the  Biviera,  and  Carling's  smile,  which  he 
practises  every  morning  to  make  as  asinine  as  he  can,  has  been 
marked  down  by  those  who  have  a  more  serious  interest  in  the 
heiress  than  he. 

These  still  need  to  be  told  of,  and  Major  Waring  himself, 
the  guillotined  one,  found  that  there  was  much  to  surprise  him 
even  after  the  axe.  He  had  to  make  war  on  his  wife ;  he  had 
to  make  friends  with  her,  to  submit  and  to  rebel,  to  put  his 
head  under  his  wing  and  make  o£F,  taking  Mr.  Duckworth  with 
him  for  a  smoke. 

They,  the  Warings,  touched  at  an  island  of  the  Antilles  that 

the  Major  remembered  to  have  visited  on  his  outward  journey. 

**  How  different  now,"  thought  he,  looking  at  the  palm-trees. 

But  the  palm-trees  were  in  no  way  different,  nor  the  white 

town,  nor  the  purple  rocks  of  the  promontory,  nor  the  negroes 

turning  their  grey  soles  to  heaven,  diving  for  coins  in  the  deep 

blue  water.    Bather  the  difference  was  that  before  the  negroes 

dived  for  other  men's  sixpences  and  they  dived  now  for  Major 

3d5 
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Waring's  half-crowns.  Major  Waring  leaned  over  the  ta£Frail 
and  reckoned  that  he  bought  his  pleasure  cheaply.  Celia  stood 
beside  him,  looking  very  mean  and  slim  in  a  brown  holland 
Mexican  suit,  for  all  her  fine  clothes  had  been  stolen  from  her 
by  the  thieving  railways  of  the  republic.  Her  eyes  were  become 
mere  pins  of  reproach  fixed  on  her  big  smiling  lord  and  master, 
and,  just  as  the  negroes  twisted  and  revelled  in  the  water,  so 
did  Major  Waring  revel  and  twist  in  this  new  pleasure  of  teasing 
and  annoying  his  bride.  Warmly  it  came  about  his  heart  that 
the  slim  scornful  being  in  the  brown  holland  dress  cared  very 
much  what  he  did  with  himself  and  his  half-crowns ;  happily 
he  cheated  her,  laughed  at  her  and  conciliated  her,  but  he  never 
went  too  far,  for  the  father  warned  him,  and  Waring's  heart 
shrank  with  contrition  and  alarm  at  the  round  eyes  and  whistling 
nostrils  which  marked  the  edge  of  Celia's  sanity,  showing  in  her 
example  that  the  wild-cat  lurks  for  ever  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
once  wrought  up  to  murder. 

At  Cherbourg,  Major  Waring  leaned  his  head  and  spoke  seri- 
ously to  Celia.  He  carried  his  point  against  her  and  went  off 
with  long  strides  to  the  telegraph  office.  A  second  time  he  dis- 
turbed his  nephew's  studies  at  Cambridge  and  with  an  over- 
flowing heart.  Maurice,  calling  at  his  uncle's  hotel  in  London 
the  following  morning,  found  him  in  the  basement,  forgetful  of 
everything  but  a  great  packing-case,  so  heavy  that  he  had  to  go 
into  his  shirt-sleeves  merely  to  look  at  it.  He  caught  Maurice's 
hand  and  would  have  had  him  also  take  ofi^  his  coat.  *'  It's 
one  of  the  sacrificial  suns  of  the  Toltecs,"  said  he,  "  Diaz's 
wedding  present,"  and  he  pardoned  his  nephew's  surprise. 

"  Ducks  is  coming  to  live  with  us  at  Frogamoor,"  he  an- 
nounced.    "  And  Miss  Ducks  ?  "  asked  Maurice  still  puzzled. 

"  Is|my  wife,"  said  Waring. 

So  Maurice  sat  down  on  the  packing-case  and  scratched  his 
head.     "  Of  course  you   have   ray   congratulations,"   he  said 

weakly  ;  "  I  hope "  but  the  hope  that  Frogamoor  would  be 

in  the  future  what  it  had  been  in  the  past  was  dashed  as  soon  as 
formed.  The  Sacrificial  Sun  was  let  into  the  billiard-room 
floor  at  Frogamoor,  at  the  baulk  end  of  the  table,  but  Maurice 
was  not  there  very  often  in  subsequent  years,  for,  with  the 
sobering  influence  of  time,  he  came  to  analyse  the  feelings  of 
those  who  loved  him  as  acutely  as  he  had  done  the  ductility  of 
manganese  steel,  and,  though  Major  Waring  called  him  from 
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every  latitude  and  in  all  the  keys  of  afiFection  to  come,  though 
Celia  wrote  to  him  soberly  and  quaintly  of  his  long  absence 
and  leave  spent  at  other  houses,  yet  he  knew  that  indeed  he 
was  not  welcome  at  Frogamoor,  that  Major  Waring  was  in  trepida- 
tion fearing  an  outbreak  of  the  wild-cat  all  the  while  that  he 
was  there,  and  that  certain  scenes  connected  with  his  second 
courtship  made  him  unwHUngly  a  disturbing  influence  on  his 
aunt's  peace  of  mind. 

Of  Maurice's  second  courtship,  Major  Waring  made  himself 
a  loyal  though  shamefaced  abettor ;  loyal  only  to  Maurice,  for 
the  girl  in  the  case  he  was  ready  enough  to  change  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand  it,  and,  at  the  darkest  hour,  he  very 
much  wished  that  he  had  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  whole 
thing  to  begin  with. 

Down  in  the  basement,  however,  he  shook  Maurice  kindly 
by  the  shoulder.  **  'What  do  you  hope  ?  "  he  asked,  and  seemed 
altogether  to  have  forgotten  the  quarrel  that  preceded  their  last 
parting.  Then,  as  Maurice  was  still  silent,  "  I  hope  so  too,"  he 
said  and  at  dinner  that  evening  teased  his  wife  with  oafish  want 
of  discrimination.  He  raised  his  glass.  *'  I  want  to  drink  to  a 
young  lady,"  he  said,  **  but  I  don't  know  which." 

''  You  mean  Miss  Early  ?  "  asked  Celia,  with  her  foot  on  his. 

"  No,"  said  Maurice,  "  he  means  Miss  Bellairs,"  and  his 
uncle's  smile  of  encouragement  broke  for  Maurice  the  ring  that 
he  had  made  about  himself,  the  Cambridge  ring,  which  had 
confined  him  in  the  last  year  to  grumpy  expostulations  with  his 
bedmaker  and  harrowing  lectures  to  his  professors  on  the  danger 
of  hurrying  experimentation  on  finely  varying  qualities  of  steel. 
Confined  in  that  Cambridge  ring,  Maurice  had  passed  to  his 
majority  without  kno\^ang  it,  time  sliding  by  so  easily  marked 
by  the  chimes  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  and  now  his  uncle's  return 
and  his  uncle's  toast  had  broken  it  for  him.  '^  If  she  could  only 
see  him  smiling  like  that,"  thought  Maurice,  *'  we  should  all 
three  be  friends  for  life,"  and  he  complained  bitterly  of  having 
appointments  the  next  day  at  Cambridge. 

"  Go  the  day  after,"  said  Major  Waring,  and  wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Bellairs  which  Maurice  might  present  if  he  thought  neces- 
sary. 

Early  next  morning,  Maurice  flew  northward  from  his  uncle's 
hotel,  and  the  traffic  was  all  too  slow  for  him.  His  impatience 
Rented  itself  pn  milk-carts  a^n^  milk-cans^  of  all  London's  early 
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morning  commerce  the  most  noisy  and  selfish,  the  most  obstruc- 
tive of  roadway  in  the  path  of  a  jingling,  staggering,  lathered 
screw  of  a  hansom-cab  horse.  The  driver  likewise  execrated 
the  vast  milk-consuming  ability  of  these  dry  bones  of  Blooms- 
bury  and  fled  thence  by  square  and  garden,  making  obliquely 
for  King's  Cross.  In  the  Euston  Road  the  horse  broke  into  a 
choppy  canter  and  then  Maurice  lay  back  smiling  at  the  memory 
of  his  promise  made  to  Mrs.  Dorf  and  marvelling  that  he  should 
have  fulfilled  it  at  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  happiness.  Then 
his  brow  darkened  again  for  a  hansom  sharply  but  unfairly 
handled  pulled  in  front  of  him  from  the  off-side  and  rattled 
round  the  corner  to  King's  Cross  before  him.  As  Maurice's 
cab  came  to  a  standstill,  the  unscrupulous  driver  of  the  previous 
cab  was  swinging  his  finger  to  his  hat  with  an  indubitable  half- 
crown  gesture,  and  wheeled  out  of  the  way,  while  his  fare  sprung 
hastily  towards  the  booking-hall. 

A  moment  later  Maurice  followed  with  a  curious  eye  upon  his 
predecessor ;  his  attention  was  drawn  that  way  by  the  smart- 
ness and  the  oddness  of  the  man's  costume  and  by  his  move- 
ments, at  once  hasty  and  wary  ;  passingly  he  noted  the  man's 
long  foreign  frock-coat  and  tilted  hat,  his  brilliant  tie  and  amaz- 
ing waistcoat,  that  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  light  that  could 
penetrate  the  sooty  windows  of  the  stations.  Then  Maurice 
noticed  the  unwashed,  travel-stained  appearance  of  the  man 
himself,  the  dust  on  his  coat,  the  broken  laces  in  his  boots. 
The  observed  one  turned  his  brilliant  bosom  petulantly  towards 
a  time-table  on  the  wall,  as  though  annoyed  by  observation, 
and  Maurice  went  forward  to  look  after  his  luggage.  When 
Maurice  returned,  the  strange  passenger  was  standing  by  the 
bookstall  with  a  paper  unfolded  before  him,  by  way  of  protection 
from  the  curious,  Maurice  raised  his  eyes  to  the  man's  face 
and  stepped  forward  to  address  him. 

"  Carling  !  How  are  you  ?  "  be  said.  "  Why  didn't  you 
give  us  due  notice  of  your  return  ?  " 

The  two  friends  greeted  each  other,  Maurice  with  delight 
and  satisfaction,  Carling  with  ill-concealed  irritation,  and  then 
walked  towa>rds  the  train.  Maurice  took  the  arm  of  his  magni- 
ficent but  monosyllabic  friend,  but  the  latter  came  suddenly  to  a 
full  stop. 

"  Look  at  that,"  he  said,  and  pointed  his  grubby  finger  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.     "  By  Jove,  he 
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told  me  he  would  have  a  surprise  for  me  yet,  and  it's  the  worst 
knock  of  all." 

Maurice  took  the  paper  and  read  aloud  : 

*^  A  marriage  has  been  arranged  and  will  shortly  take  place 
between  Miss  Early,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Early 
of  Endover  Chase,  Staffordshire,  and  Edward,  3rd  Viscount 
Wobley  of  Tepperley  Hall,  near  Derby." 

"Don't  rub  it  in,"  cried  Carling,  springing  three  paces  oflF. 
*'  Here,  give  me  that  paper ;  there  are  some  fellows  coming 
may  know  us."  He  seized  the  paper  from  Maurice's  hand  and 
held  it  over  his  waistcoat — ^a  strange  irony  of  chance,  that  a 
superlative  sensitiveness  in  the  matter  of  dress  should  compel 
an  outraged  lover  to  press  upon  his  heart  the  offending  publica- 
tion of  his  mistress's  inconstancy.  So  it  was,  however,  and 
cowering  between  a  barrow  and  a  policeman,  Carling  watched 
three  college  acquaintances  go  by ;  he  did  not  dare  to  breathe 
or  turn  his  foot  or  lift  a  finger ;  he  waited  discreetly  till  they 
were  out  of  sight  and  then  turned  about  and  made  for  the  waiting- 
room,  hastily  and  warily  as  before. 

"  Well,  we're  late  for  Cambridge,"  said  Maurice,  following 
his  friend,  "  my  luggage  has  gone  in  that  train.  Yours,  too,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Luggage!"  said  Carling,  "Oh,  for  luggage,  my  dear- 
should  I  be  wearing  this  all-fired  waistcoat  if  I'd  a  stitch  of 
anything  to  change  into  ?  Come,"  he  added  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  practised  his  sickly  grin,  "  give  me  breakfast 
somewhere  nice  and  dark,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it."  But 
on  the  way  to  breakfast  Carling  borrowed  his  friend's  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  spoke  of  terrible  expenses.  Carling,  who 
had  learned  to  shop  like  a  millionaire  and  would  have  regarded 
a  balance  at  his  bank  as  a  wicked  encumbrance  to  one  so  re- 
sourceful and  daring  as  himself,  this  same  Carling  was  now  re- 
duced to  accounting  for  sixpences.  "  I  thought  I'd  get  through," 
he  said,  but  the  expenses  were  terrible — ^fifteen  centimes 
for  coffee  at  Macon  and  two  francs  for  a  taxi  to  the  6are  du 
Nord  and  then  again,  at  Calais,  I  had  to  get  some  sandwiches 
and  I  didn't  dare  to  change  my  half-crown  because  I  knew  it 
was  bad.  Panderton  said  it  was  bad,  but  he  said  it  would  do 
for  a  London  cabby  if  I  gave  it  over  the  roof  and  knifed  out 
of  the  way  aharp.    And  he  was  right  too." 

They  turned  iQto  m  K  6*  C.  in  Qray'i^  Inn  Road,  but  CarUQg 
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could  not  be  quiet.  "  Awful  expenses,"  he  said,  "  and  I  had 
to  face  up  to  it  all  with  this  on !  "  He  drew  back  his  coat  to 
display  his  waistcoat,  on  which  orange  blossoms  were  embroidered 
on  a  scarlet  and  mauve  ground.  "  And  these  beastly  French 
coats  won't  button  across,"  he  explained  ;  "  turn  it,  you  say  ? 
So  much  for  your  worldly  wisdom.  The  other  side's  worse 
than  this,  even  you  shan't  see  it."  And  he  hugged  himself  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  words.  He  ate,  however,  such  quantities 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  scandalise  an  old  lady  who  sat  at  the 
next  table.  Beginning  with  rice  cakes,  he  led  on  through  parkin 
and  sausages  to  apple  dumpling,  and  after  that  to  a  string  of 
poached  eggs  on  toast.  Then  he  pulled  up  and  looked  furiously 
at  Maurice,  saying  that  he  had  had  too  much,  far  too  much. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  me  ?  "  he  said  savagely. 

"  Let  us  have  your  story,"  said  Maurice.  "  You  mentioned 
Panderton,  I  think." 

"  Ah,  of  course,  you  know  him.  That  day  you  were  thrown 
out  with  the  Meynell,  I  met  him,  a  most  accomplished  rogue. 
You  shall  hear  how  he  treated  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  can  guess  most  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you, 
eh !  How  we  met,  Elsie  and  I,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Tennis 
Club,  at  Val-es-cure.  She  and  her  aunt  were  stopping  with 
some  friends  at  the  Villa  Paoli — and  what  rotten  tennis  lawns 
those  are !  Will  you  believe  it,  stumps  of  olive  trees  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  the  back  crease,  and  if  you  pull  a  back-hander 
ever  so  little,  away  it  goes  among  the  pepper  trees  and  olive 
gardens,  hundreds  of  feet  down  to  the  leads  of  their  maritime 
villas  and  the  red  rocks  of  the  coast  itself. 

"  Well  she  didn't  play  tennis,  so  I  didn't  trouble  about  it ; 
but  we  used  to  walk  about  there — ^pretty  place,  you  know, 
with  oleanders  and  wisteria ;  but  I  said  it  was  confined,  always 
meeting  the  same  people,  and  my  hotel  full  of  Prussians ;  so 
she  made  her  aunt  shift  along  to  Monaco,  and  there,  I  tell  you, 
we  enjoyed  ourselves.  Drives  along  the  shore  or  into  the  hills  at 
the  back  and  dances  at  the  hotel  every  night.  Every  morninff 
I  used  to  walk  in  the  laurel  garden  in  my  pyjamas  all  alone, 
planning  fresh  adventures  for  the  coming  day.  But  I  was  horribly 
bothered  by  money  matters,  till  we  got  to  the  tables,  and  then 
I  was  all  right.  We  both  of  us  made  a  little  pile  regularly, 
and  she  used  to  follow  my  lead  one  day,  I  hers  another,  and 
our  luck  ran  as  fair  as  a  pea^  o|  bells.    Every  evening  we' used 
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to  split  a  bottle  of  white  wine  in  the  gardens  under  the  stars  and 
race  with  our  coffee  after  dinner  to  the  seat  in  the  orangery,  run 
for  it  for  fear  some  of  the  hotel  people  should  be  there  before  us — 
a  little  iron  seat  by  the  radiator — oh,  she's  no  nun,  our  little 
Elsie,  I  assure  you. 

"  Then,  one  day,  we  drove  off  by  the  Pont  Nargis  up  the 
road  towards  Vienti  Miglia  and  got  over  a  blue  bay.  We  left 
Mrs.  Partridge  asleep  in  the  landau  with  the  lunch-basket,  and 
climbed  down  through  the  cracks  in  the  rock,  round  the  cactuses 
and  sea-pines.  The  footing  was  very  insecure  but  Elsie  was  as 
brave  as  an  oread,  only  rather  cut  up  about  soiling  the  lace 
on  her  gown,  however  I  lifted  her  along  to  a  ledge  on  the  sea- 
difib  and  we  got  at  last  to  a  nook  under  a  tamarisk  tree,  right 
over  the  blue  water,  so  that  we  could  throw  stones  on  to  the 
fishing-boats  that  looked  like  brown  beetles  beneath  us.  There 
\^e  hung  for  dear  life  and  she  told  me  that  you  had  never  cared 
for  her  and  would  never  kiss  her  without  saying  something 
nasty  to  make  up  for  it.  She  said  she  had  quite  got  over  it 
and  was  sorry  for  having  made  you  so  stuck  up  and  sententious. 
She  was  crouching  with  her  knees  up  to  her  chin,  fear  and  fun 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  shrieked  whenever  I  moved,  but  I  got  her 
in  my  arms  and  said  all  sorts  of  unkind  things  about  you  and 
then  talked  about  the  future  more  than  I  can  remember.  But 
it  was  no  laughing  matter  getting  out  in  the  dusk.  I  had  to 
hang  on  to  her  poor  little  waist  and  wrap  my  handkerchief 
round  one  of  her  wrists  it  was  so  sticky  with  fright.  Anyhow  I 
hauled  her  up  and  ran  half-way  to  Monaco  to  get  a  coach  for  her 
and  put  Mrs.  Partridge  out  of  her  alarm. 

*'  I  was  a  proud  and  happy  man  that  night,  got  out  an  old 
flute  and  dressed  up  as  a  Tuscan  player  and  took  in  the  manager 
and  the  cashier  of  the  hotel  with  ridiculous  gurgles,  and  Elsie 
came  out  on  the  balcony  and  called  to  Mrs.  Partridge,  ^  It 
isn't  pretty,'  she  said,  'but  how  handsome  the  Italiajis  are 
and  what  a  taste  they  have  for  bright  colouring.* "  Carling's 
voice  broke,  and  he  gulped,  looking  at  his  waistcoat.  **  I  was 
dressed  up  you  know,"  he  concluded  weakly.  "  When  she  said 
that  I  pulled  off  my  wig  and  rubbed  the  soot  off  my  eyebrows 
and  sang ;  and  she  shied  a  lot  of  lump  sugar  at  me  and  called  to 
the  iK>rter  to  chuck  me  out — great  success  I 

'*  That  was  the  summit  of  my  happiness,  after  that  came  Pan* 
derton  I    Clever  unscrupulous  wretch,  how  Elsie  disliked  him  1 
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"  We  hiid  made  so  much  money  on  the  tables  that  we  decided 
to  treat  ourselves  to  a  carriage  drive  right  along  the  Riviera 
and  up  to  Pisa  and  afterwards  to  Florence*— we  were  to  have 
been  married  in  Florence  if  1  insisted.  But  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  Pan  behind ;  he  had  been  uncommonly  civil  and  seemed 
lonely  and  in  trouble.  Also  he  made  a  fourth  in  the  carriage 
and  paired  off  with  Mrs.  Partridge  when  we  picnicked  on  the 
way  or  strolled  about  the  quaint  villages  and  markets  of  an 
evening,  and  he  would  have  made  a  very  smart  best  man  for  me 
in  Florence.  Anyhow,  he  came  at  the  last  minute.  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  never  forgot  his  position.  Pah  !  He  had  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  on  him  and  1  paid  all  his  expenses  and  treated 
him  as  a  brother. 

*Mt  was  a  lovely  tour — Pan  and  I  took  the  reins  by  turns, 
and  one  wet  day  at  Carogna  we  rigged  out  harness  for  a  four- 
in-hand,  but  before  we  could  put  that  into  execution  we  arrived 
at  Leghorn,  only  last  Monday  week,  though  it  seems  months  ago, 

"  We  all  stopped  at  the  Humberto  II  in  Leghorn,  and  I  re- 
member that  in  the  middle  of  dinner  on  the  third  day  there 
Pan  excused  himself  and  went  over  to  speak  to  some  friends 
who  were  dining  near  by.  He  came  back  presently  and  asked 
to  introduce  them  to  Elsie  and  her  aunt,  and  we  all  made  friends. 

"  There  was  a  fellow  called  Maitland  out  of  some  line  regi- 
ment, I  think,  and  two  other  men,  one  had  left  the  Marines,  and 
the  other  walked  with  a  bad  stoop.  All  three  were  senior  to 
Panderton  and  much  older  than  me." 

Carling  paused  and  gave  a  long  sigh.  "  I  must  go  on  now, 
though  it  seems  incredible  that  I  could  have  been  so  simple. 
The  ladies  retired  early  being  very  tired,  and  we  five  fellows 
sat  down  to  play  baccarat  in  the  smoking-room.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  conspiracy  to  rob  me,  but  I  never  saw  that  till  Pandertdh 
changed  his  tone,  and  by  that  time  I  had  not  a  tossing  coin. 
1  had  to  leave  my  traps  to  satisfy  the  man  we  had  hired  the 
carriage  from,  and  when  I  asked  Panderton  to  return  me  the 
1000  francs  I  had  lent  him  in  Monaco  he  gave  me  a  third-claj^s 
ticket  to  London  and  ten  francs  and  that  bad  half-crown. 

"There  was  an  ormolu  dagger  on  the  chimney  piece  and  I 
sprang  on  him  with  it  and  we  both  rolled  over  into  the  carbon 
brazier  howling  like  maniacs  with  the  turning  fiiel  all  about 
US  ;  and,  but  for  that,  I'd  have  been  hanging  to  him  still.  After 
we  got  to  our  feet  he  said  it  was  a  pity  I  hadn^t  taken  th&t  LO.U, 
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he  oSel*ed  tolb  for  the  debt,  but  that  it  was  not  his  <  fission  to 
suffer  for  other  people's  carelessness  in  money  matters  and  thAt 
was  all  he  had. 

'*  My  clothes  were  damaged  and  burnt  and  Panderton  took 
on  himself  to  give  me  a  rig-out  gratis.  And  this  is  the  way  he 
did  it.  He  said  the  waistcoat  was  part  of  the  uniform  of  a 
*  sous  officier '  of  the  Papal  Guard,  and  would  command  the 
respect  of  every  devout  catholic.  Then  after  dressing  me,  as  I 
say,  sufficient  to  make  Leo  XVIII  go  colour  blind,  he  travelled 
first-clasis  in  the  same  train  all  the  way  to  Turin  and  brought 
Elsie  to  see  him  off.  And  Elsie,  I  may  mention  incidentally 
is  certainly  not  a  devout  catholic.  However,  she  really  wanted 
me  to  take  her  purse  and  that  was  kind  of  her,  but  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  she  couldn't  get  to  my  door.  I  don't  think 
I'd  have  taken  it  if  she  had,  for  that  bull6ck  of  a  viscount  was 
with  her  grinning  at  space  and  his  sister  and  a  nurse  and  about 
half  a  dozen  more  of  that, crowd.  Gad,  Maurice,  he  has  jJretty 
capable  keepers  on  his  preserves,  your  third  Viscount  WoWey." 

Maurice  plied  his  friend  with  questions  at  the  various  shops 
where  they  assembled  an  outfit ;  they  lunched  comfortably 
near  Piccadilly  Circus  and  when  they  strolled  lat^  into  St. 
Pancras  Station,  Carling  appeared  to  have  regained  the  manner 
and  charm  of  an  inconspicuous  Apollo  that  had  won  him  such 
credit  among  the  tradesmen  of  Cambridge. 
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Maxtbicb  went  to  the  bookstall  and,  after  some  deliberation,  made 
a  purchase ;  he  returned  towards  his  friend  with  the  gaily  coloured 
back  of  a  well-known  society  and  theatrical  paper  peeping  out 
of  his  greatcoat  pocket. 

Carljng  was  staring  about  him.  "  Why  St.  Pancras  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  learned  that  Maurice  proposed  a  visit  to  Frogamoor, 
though  his  object  in  going  there  was  not  at  once  made  plain. 
They  booked  seats  in  the  dining-car,  and  Maurice  left  his  friend 
to  assure  himself  of  the  connection  at  Derby.  When  he  re- 
turned, nay,  even  when  the  train  steamed  out  under  the  signal- 
bridges  lighting  up  in  the  cheerless  dusk,  Carling  had  not  moved  ; 
he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed,  reviewing  his  fall,  recaUing  his  prime  of 
luck  and  love. 

*'At  the  station  at  Turin,"  he  said,  speaking  dreamily,  but 
as  though  he  feared  to  curdle  the  marrow  in  the  bones  of  his 
hearer,  "there  was  he  in  the  train  de  luxe  with  his  silver- 
mounted  dressing-case  open  and  his  silk  pyjamas  lying  on  the 
bunk,  actually  pomading  his  moustache — and  me  spending 
half  the  night  looking  for  20  centimes  that  I  dropped  through 
one  of  those  beastly  cane  seats  that  they  have  third-class  on  the 
Italian  railways." 

He  broke  off  and  slightly  shifted  his  position,  while  Maurice 
took  the  paper  from  his  pocket  and  turned  the  pages.  Lord 
Wobloy's  friends  had  not  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  their 
feet  and  Maurice  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  society  paper 
in  his  hands,  true  to  its  reputation  of  being  the  first  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  supplied  a  complete  account  of  the  Viscount  and  his 
fiancee.  A  column  of  lucid  flummery  was  devoted  to  the  engage- 
ment, at  the  top  of  which  appeared  two  oval  photographs  of  the 
engaged  pair,  twined  together  with  the  engraver's  special  brand 
of  orange  blossom. 

What  the  editor  of  the  Lorgnette  thought  to  be  a  very  guarded 
appreciation  of  Lord  Wobley's  unsteady  record,  Maurice  con- 
demned as  fulsome  praise.  "  Miss  Early  is  too  young  to  be 
fully  known  to  our  London  society,"  ran  the  announcement, 
"  but  she  has  already  taken  up  her  position  as  the  head  of  one  of 
the  oldest  territorial  families  in  Staffordshire.  She  was  pre- 
sented on  such  and  such  a  date.    The  charming  photograph 

which  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  represents  her,  as  she  appeared 
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last  month  at  a  flower  fight  at  Monte  Carlo."  On  and  on  read 
Maurice  with  disapproving  eyes.  "  Lord  Wobley  is  weU-known 
in  all  clubland,  and  the  fine  form  which  he  has  shown  in  the  first 
flight  of  many  a  crack  hunt  has  won  him  a  deserved  and  grow- 
ing reputation.  He  is  better  known  to  the  public  as  the  owner 
of  Jacona  and  Tapioca,  winners  respectively  of  the  St.  Leger 
and  West  Riding  Stakes,  than  for  any  other  of  his  possessions ; 
but  we  make  bold  to  say  that  Tepperly  Hall,  his  seat  in  Derby- 
shire, is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Queen  Anne  architecture  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.  Like  so  many  of  his  class,  Lord  Wobley  volun- 
teered his  services  in  the  South  African  War,  where  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  severely  wounded  whilst  leading  his  troop 
of  yeomanry  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Paardeburg." 

"  We  understand,"  the  article  concluded,  "  that  Lord  Wobley 
and  Miss  Early  are  passing  through  London  to-day  and  we  wish 
them  every  happiness  that  may  befall,  including  a  cessation 
of  the  odious  rains  that  have,  for  the  last  fortnight,  been  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  Dutch  landscape  of  the  Midland  counties." 

The  photograph  of  Elsie  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  one.  It  showed 
her  in  a  high-crowned  felt  hat  with  a  buckle  and  a  black  velvet 
ribband ;  on  her  raised  wrist  was  a  stuffed  falcon  under  a  hood, 
and  her  head  was  thrown  back,  as  though  she  looked  at  a  penny 
spinning  in  the  sun. 

Maurice  looked  upon  her  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  that 
had  defeated  Carling ;  he  felt  that  through  Carling  he  was  hit, 
for  Carling  was  his  friend  and  his  successor,  and  he  therefore 
promised  himself  either  to  make  Elsie  see  reason  or  to  take  a 
signal  revenge  upon  the  whole  Wobley  connection.  His  mind 
was  quickly  made  up,  and  as  he  looked  up  the  well-filled  dining- 
car  he  thankfully  recognised  that  the  material  for  his  design 
was  abundant,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  shrewd,  prosperous  looking 
old  man  seated  opposite  to  Carling ;  he  paid  a  compliment  to  its 
quality  also. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  "  would  you  oblige  me  by  casting  your 
eye  on  this  article  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  startled  passenger,  "  did  I  snore  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Maurice,  "  but  would  you  be  so  kind  as  just  to 
read  this  page  here.     That's  what  I  want  you  to  do." 

The  old  fellow  looked  rather  blank,  and  then  caught  sight  of 
Elsie's  portrait  and  brightened.  "  The  LorgneUey^^  said  he, 
"  odd  name  enough !    You  want  my  opinion  of  this  bit,  eh  ? 
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Well  X  think  she's  the  right  sort.  A  orack  with  her  on  a  cold 
drive— nice  enough,"  and  he  chatted  to  himself  over  the  pretty 
face. 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Maurice,  "  but  read  what  it  says." 

**  Oh,  very  well.  I  hope  I  don't  sound  testy.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  seem  annoyed  when  so  usual  a  service  is  asked  by  a  complete 
stranger." 

He  busied  himself  deliberately  with  all  the  observances  that 
are  necessary  when  an  old  fogey  prepares  to  read,  cleaning  his 
glasses,  putting  them  on,  pulling  them  ofip,  snapping  the  case 
and  finally  damping  his  fingers  to  turn  the  page.  When  all  was 
ready  he  looked  at  Maurice  and  then  turned  on  the  paper,  as 
if  to  show  that  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  a  quiet 
life.  He  read  with  a  finger  following  the  focus  of  his  eye  and 
apparently  with  great  attention. 

**  That's  very  well  writ,  sir,  very  well  writ  indeed,"  he  said  at 
last, 

"  Have  you  thoroughly  grasped  the  meaning  of  that  little 
article  7  "  asked  Maurice. 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  the  old  fellow  with  more  zeal  than  could  have 
.  been  expected.    "  The  lady  with  the  Zouave  jacket,  that  shows 
the  performing  oysters  at  the  Hippodrome  and  the  little  juggling 
monkey,  Champabec " 

*'  Oh,"  cried  Maurice,  "  do  they  call  him  that  ?    I  had  not  ^ 
noticed,"  and  then,  catching  sight  of  an  illustration,  "  that's 
the  opposite  page,"  he  protested,  "  what  do  I  want  with  oysters 
and  Champabec  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  do  I  want  with  any  of  this  ?  "  grumbled  the  ex- 
perimental subject. 

^'  Kindly  read  that  article,"  said  Maurice,  and  forced  the  paper 
back  upon  his  neighbour's  fat  knees. 

The  old  man  read  again  and  presently  looked  up. 

"  Got  it  ?  "  asked  Maurice. 

"  I  haven't  got  the  answer  yet,"  said  the  other  doggedly. 

"  There  isn't  any  answer,"  said  Maurice ;  "  now  will  you  have 
a  good  look  at  the  fellow's  photograph  at  the  top  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  him,  or  more  properly  what  he's  thinking  of." 

The  old  man  put  down  the  paper.  **  We'd  better  go  through 
that  last  part  again,"  said  he,  "  you  might  like  to  show  me  off 
before  some  other  of  your  friends  later  on  and  it'd  be  a  pity  if  I 
bungled  it." 
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.  "  Oh  do  take  it  seriously,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  promise  you  I'm 
not  fooling  you." 

"  You'd  be  the  first  as  ever  did,"  said  the  man  with  a  warning 
look  over  his  glasses,  and  continued  to  scrutinise  Lord  Wobley's 
portrait  with  considerable  care.    At  last  he  looked  up.  < 

"  You  understand  ?  "  asked  Maurice. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  the  old  man,  meaning  that  he 
understood  the  interest  which  Maurice  took  in  the  portrait. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Looks  to  me,"  said  he,  "  looks  to  me  as  though  this  here 
Johnnie  saw  something.  Saw  something  as  wasn't  really  there — 
an  hallucination." 

"  Right !  "  cried  Maurice,  leaping  in  his  seat,  "  said  it,  knew  it, 
certain  of  it  all  along."  For,  indeed,  a  close  observer  of 
Wobley's  portrait  could  not  miss  the  uncanny  expression  of  the 
eyes  and  the  position  of  the  eyebrows,  which  was  as  though  they 
ceased  twitching  for  a  moment  by  an  effort  of  will.  Undoubtedly 
the  Viscount's  terrified  stare  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  some 
supernatural  apparition  upon  the  margin  of  the  page.  So  it 
had  seemed  to  Maurice,  only  a  suspicion.  Add  to  that,  Carling's 
description  of  the  man,  "  grinning  at  space,"  on  the  platform 
at  Leghorn,  and  you  have  a  probability.  Take  an  outside 
opinion,  preferably  the  opinion  of  a  hard-headed  half-educated 
man,  and  if  that  agree  you  may  write  Q.E.D. — Q.E.D.  that 
"  honest  Ted  "  is  in  some  degree  afflicted  with  the  horrid  malady 
of  spirit-sight. 

Maurice  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  experiment. 
He  continued  talking  in  a  louder  voice.  "  And  shall  I  tell  you 
what  Lord  Wobley  sees  ?  "  he  said.  "  He  sees  an  old  man — 
Mirehouse  by  name — ^thrown  upon  the  ground  and  his  horse 
killed,  two  wretches  that  come  by  their  deaths  through  his, 
this  man's  " — ^he  struck  his  portrait — "  this  man's  mean  tamper- 
ing with  ordinary  and  necessary  hunting  signals,  A  little  thing 
that  he  meant  no  harm  to  them.  Little  difference  it  makes  that 
he  meant  to  disable  another  rider.  He  killed  them.  He  mur- 
dered them.  And  now  he  sees  them.  They  haunt  him  and 
you've  guessed  it.  That  is  Lord  Wobley,  who  fell  wounded  at 
Paardeburg,  who  has  won  a  *  deserved  and  growing  reputation/ 
I  know  all  about  it  and  depend  upon  it  I  mean  to  make  a  queer 
hole  now  in  that  reputation  of  his." 

Mfturice  spoke  so  loudly  tbt^t  be  Attracted  the  ivttention  of 
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all  who  were  dining  in  the  train.  Some  of  them  very  properly 
turned  their  backs  upon  him.  Others,  equally  disgusted,  shot 
questioning  glances  at  each  other  and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
Only  one  man  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Noonan,"  said  he,  "  I  had  the  doubtful  advantage  of 
making  your  acquaintance  some  time  ago.  Since  then 
your  behaviour  and,  such  of  it  as  has  been  forced  on  me, 
your  conversation  have  filled  me  with  wonder  and  I  must  say 
dislike." 

The  speaker  held  the  whole  carriage  with  his  quiet  tones  and 
the  imperturbable  sarcasm  of  his  utterance. 

"  I  mention  no  ladies*  names,"  he  continued,  **  in  such  a  place 
as  this.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  these  gentlemen  whom 
you  have  already  taken  as  your  audience,  I  will  ask  you  to 
tell  them  whether  your  conduct  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  has  fitted  you,  of  all  men,  to  come  down  to  Derby- 
shire with  the  avowed  intention  of  slandering  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Wobley." 

"  I  have  avowed  no  such  intention,  and  now  that  you  are  here, 
Mr.  Ellen,  will  you  tell  these  gentlemen,  in  your  turn,  with  what 
purpose  you  rode  over  to  Frogamoor  when  you  had  the  '  doubt- 
ful advantage '  of  making  my  acquaintance." 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  shouted  the  K.C.  "  I  won't  have  my  name 
brought  into  tliis  mess." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Maurice  lightly,  and  he  sat  down,  but 
not  with  his  intention  of  giving  up  his  design.  It  was  the  nadir 
of  Maurice's  moral  aberration ;  he  attacked  Lord  Wobley's 
character  with  absolute  pleasure  merely  for  revenge  and  for  the 
duffer-chasing  instinct  that  was  strong  in  him  as  the  instinct  to 
hunt  rats  is  strong  in  a  terrier.  But  there  was  much  caution  in 
his  nature  and  fortunately  those  about  him  were  importunate 
to  stop  him.  Carling,  learning  the  purpose  of  the  flying  visit  to 
Frogamoor,  was  aghast ;  and  that  evening  loud  voices  were  raised 
in  the  billiard-room  where  the  friends  supped  in  front  of  a 
fire  of  recognised  Frogamoor  proportions.  The  house  was 
swathed  in  dust  sheets  and  Carling  and  Maurice  squabbled  in  a 
comer  of  it. 

"  It's  bad  form,"  said  Carling,  "  and  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

"  I  could  mention  other  things  tbftt  are  bj^  fonn,"  said 
Maurice. 
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"  As  what  ?  " 

"  As  sending  a  poor  devil  back  from  the  continent  without  a 
halfx>enny  in  his  pocket,"  said  Maurice.  And  Carling,  being 
the  "  poor  devil "  in  question  felt  particularly  sore  that  his 
disaster  should  be  rendered  notorious  by  Maurice's  manoeuvres. 
But  he  would  not  frankly  admit  the  source  of  his  misgivings, 
so  both  disputants  took  their  candles  and  went  off  sulkily  to 
bed,  tramping  along  the  muffled  galleries. 

Augustus  Ellen,  however,  succeeded  where  Carling  failed,  and 
next  morning  Maurice  received  a  telegram  from  Major  Waring 
which  read  as  follows  :  "  Am  much  surprised  to  hear  you  are 
spreading  an  unpleasant  story.  If  this  is  so  desist  or  else  get 
out  of  my  house." 

"  Oh,  the  obliging  soldier,"  cried  Maurice.  "  Was  there  ever 
such  a  *  hands  upper '  as  this  long-legged  uncle  of  mine  ?  " 

The  telegram  was  the  fruit  of  Augustus  Ellen's  activity. 
Travelling  back  to  town  that  same  evening,  he  wired  the  Hon. 
Pauline  that  urgent  business  detained  him  and  spent  the  even- 
ing in  a  taxi-cab  between  the  doors  of  all  the  more  fashionable 
hotels  of  the  west-end.  His  search  was  crowned  with  success. 
On  the  following  morning  he  arrested  Major  Waring's  tooth 
brush.  Standing  among  boot-trees  and  bottles  of  varnish, 
he  demanded  of  Major  Waring's  valet  an  audience  with  his 
master  and  carried  his  point,  nettled  though  he  was  by  the 
sharp  severity  of  Major  Waring's  treatment  of  him. 

Hence  the  telegram  which  checked  Maurice's  uncharitable 
designs  and  gave  Carling  ground  for  satisfaction,  Maurice  at 
once  abandoned  his  attack  upon  Lord  Wobley,  but  he  made 
Carling  a  party  to  further  schemes  of  which  we  shall  hear  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Augustus  Ellen  travelled  back  to  Tepperly  on  the  succeeding 
day,  making  at  the  second  attempt  an  uninterrupted  journey. 
He  found  the  place  upside  down  and,  looking  round  upon  felled 
timber  and  broken  barriers,  he  mourned  that  the  fine  demesne 
must  pay  the  price  of  its  owner's  penance.  Faddism  had  de- 
scended upon  Lord  Wobley,  and  what  his  next  orders  might  be 
no  one  in  their  senses  could  foretell.  That  there  should  stand  in 
the  formal  garden  stone  vases,  six  feet  high,  valued  at  £300 
apiece,  seemed  to  Lord  Wobley  false  proportion,  and  just  as 
the  patriarchs'  tore  their  robes  so  the  afflicted  Viscount  tore 
his  gyounde  to  pieces,    JJe  let  Ws  people  s^y  anything  to  him, 
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but  took  offence  at  stocks  and  stones.  **  I  waut  it  all  fl^t,'' 
he  told  one  that  was  p^'d  handsomely  to  inquire  into  his  sh^^en 
state  of  mind  and  broke  out  sheepishly  against  a  dam  and  a  mere. 
Balustrades  and  fountains  he  had  thrown  down,  but  the  dam 
and  the  mere  were  too  strong  for  him,  though  he  worked  all 
conversation  round  ingeniously  to  exhibit  them  as  principal 
offenders  against  his  peace  of  mind.  Becoming  conscious  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  expert  observation,  he  gripped  the  doctor 
by  the  arm.  "  I  am  strong,"  he  said,  "  See  how  strong  I  am." 
But  the  doctor  saved  the  poker  which  Lord  Wobley  proposed 
to  bend  across  his  knee.  **  There  is  little  wrong  with  your 
physical  development,"  said  he,  and  reminded  his  lordship  of 
the  latin  grammar  where  it  is  written,  "  force  without  mind  by 
it  own  weight  perishes."  The  doctor,  moreover,  knew  a  stronger 
man  than  Lord  Wobley,  and  recommended  that  he  should  be 
engaged  at  once  as  a  companion  and  that  the  pair  should  take 
to  the  sea,  an  element  that  humours  the  most  exacting  taste  for 
flatness,  that  has  neither  nook  nor  comer,  statue  nor  tree  bole 
from  behind  which  the  figure  of  an  old  man  dying  may  ''  pop 
out "  to  terrify  an  unhap^  guUty  patient. 

"  How  will  that  suit  you  ?  "  asked  Augustus  Ellen  of  Pauline, 
and  nodded  sadly,  for  he  knew  that  the  girl  was  not  apt  to  con- 
sider how  arrangements  might  affect  her  that  had  her  brother's 
recovery  for  their  object.  In  the  hall  these  two  leaned  their 
elbows  on  the  mantlepiece  talking  late,  and  Pauline  questioned 
her  friend  of  his  midnight  journeyings  and  their  object.  What 
her  feelings  may  have  been  towards  Maurice,  who  would  seek 
to  embitter  still  further  the  misery  of  her  brother,  the  reader  is 
left  to  imagine,  but  Augustus  Ellen  only  regarded  the  proximity 
of  their  elbow  tips  as  too  good  to  last,  and  was  happy  to  be  by 
the  shaking  house  in  the  time  of  its  adversity. 

"  You  take  a  lot  of  trouble  about  nothing,"  said  the  Hon. 
Pauline.     "  K  you  take  so  much  trouble  about  Ted " 

"  I  shall  have  none  left  for ?  " 

"  For  yourself,"  said  Pauline  with  a  shake  of  merriment  in  her 
voice  that  had  been  lacking  for  many  months.  That  little 
quiver  of  flippancy  in  the  girl's  voice  was  reward  and  more  for 
idl  Mr.  Ellen's  trouble,  and,  in  his  heart,  he  thanked  Major 
Waring,  though  aloud  he  called  him  a  porpoise  of  a  man  and  said 
that  he  was  married  to  a  woman  much  more  of  a  celebrity 
tbim  be  would  Wsb  bis  wi{e  to  be,    Meutioning  bis  prospective 
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wife,  however,  |ie  aUQ^e4  }iimsel{  a  possessive  glance  at 
Pauline's  shoulders  and  that  ended  the  proximity  of 'the  elbow- 
tips. 

**  In  the  j^B^Ua  of  wives  it  is  fortunate  that  you  hftve  so  wicf® 
a  choice,"  said  she,  and  left  him  for  the  nighty 
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Endover  Chase  seemed  to  Elsie  more  than  ever  a  comfortable 
and  desirable  home,  and  her  arrival  there,  on  the  day  following 
Maurice's  arrival  at  Frogamoor,  marked,  so  she  said,  an  epoch 
in  her  life.  Her  winter  had  been  spent  abroad  in  obedience 
to  doctor's  orders  but,  to  look  at  her,  one  would  have  said  that 
she  profited  more  by  her  home-coming  than  by  her  visit  to  the 
south. 

"  But  I  am  a  recuperating  patient,"  she  answered  her  aunt's 
warnings,  "and  there  is  my  dear  old  doctor — ^Dr.  Endover," 
and  at  once  she  had  her  head  out  of  the  window  of  the  brougham 
that  had  brought  them  from  the  station. 

They  had  just  issued  from  the  laurel-narrows,  through  which 
the  drive  to  the  Chase  passes,  the  old  house  made  a  majestic 
figure  in  front  of  budding  woods  and  over  the  wide  parklands, 
where  rain-extended  lakes  caught  the  soft  light  of  the  ebbing 
cloud  wrack.  Old  Household  G^Dds  seemed  to  sit  on  the  chimneys 
and  the  eaves  and  Elsie  nodded  to  them  through  half  a  mile 
of  humid  air.  She  gave  them  the  faces  of  old  grooms  and  gar- 
deners, and  their  long  hibernation  compared  with  her  desertion 
gave  a  touch  of  jocular  rebuke  to  their  welcome. 

"  How  nice  of  the  rain  to  have  stopped  on  purpose  for  us," 

she  said,  "  and  that's  what  I  like,  the  smell  of  damp  leaves ; 

you  don't  get  that  on  the  nasty  Riviera."     She  sniffed  and 

hugged  herself,  for  she  was  on  the  borderland  of  sincerity  and 

make-believe.     Her  plecusure  at  seeing  her  home  again  was  real 

enough,  but  through  it  all  she  imitated  an  ideal  unconsciously. 

That  ideal  was  a  robust  out-of-door  country  girl  leading  a  quiet 

country  life  with  practical,  rational  employments.     Boisterous 

spirits  belonged  to  that  ideal,  short  skirts  and  short  sentences, 

and  above  idl — ^for  this  was  the  key-note  of  the  new  epoch — 

the  ideal  that  Elsie  strove  after  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  the 

happiness  of  others.     Such  was  the  model  that  Elsie's  fancy  drew 

for  her  future,  a  dull  unemotional  being,  one  would  think,  and 

hopelessly  unlike  Elsie,  but  admired  none  the  less  by  its  creator 

for  its  independence  and  its  competence.     So  Elsie's  little  bit  of 

glee  was  slightly  overdone  by  imitation  of  this  very  self-sufficing 

steady-going  girl  that  she  would  seek  to  be. 

A  moment  later  Elsie's  head  was  out  of  the  window  looking 
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for  Twopence  out  at  grass,  and  her  tongue  rattled  out  the  merits 
and  affection  of  her  mare. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  could  leave  her  for  so  long,"  she  de- 
clared. *'I  can't  have  her  up  this  evening,  but  I'll  have  a  ride 
first  thing  to-morrow." 

To  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  was  a  woman  of  small  imagination,  her 
niece's  new  mood  seemed  unaccountable.  "  A  new  epoch," 
she  murmured  protestingly,  and  wondered  in  what  manner  the 
new  epoch  would  recast  their  life  at  Endover. 

Elsie  did,  indeed,  put  into  practice  her  promise  of  riding 
on  the  following  morning.  She  cantered  up  and  down  the  out- 
side rides  of  the  Chase.  She  sang  to  the  squirrels  and  talked 
bombastic  nonsense  to  a  hedgehog  that  she  found  in  the  road  and 
'*  with  great  regard  for  the  happiness  of  others  "  moved  to  the 
high  bank  out  of  harm's  way.  She  avoided,  however,  the  heathery 
ditch  where  Maurice  had  upset  the  sledge,  for  she  was  not  cer- 
tain how  the  ideal  girl  would  have  countered  the  troublesome 
memories  that  the  place  provoked. 

She  returned  however,  serene  once  more  and  confident  of 
coming  good,  and  at  lunch  she  surprised  Mrs.  Partridge  by  eating 
huge  slices  of  cold  beef.  But  then  Mrs.  Partridge  did  not  know 
that  the  new  epoch  extended  to  diet  as  well  as  conduct. 

"  There's  nothing  like  beef  for  an  independent  young  woman," 
said  Elsie  with  her  mouth  full  and  her  elbows  on  the  table,  but 
she  swallowed  with  a  wry  twist  of  her  head  as  though  absorbing 
rocks,  and  laughed  at  the  pickle- jar  before  her. 

''  Little  black  nasty  things,"  she  said  breathlessly,  with  water- 
iiig  eyes. 

*'  Good  table  manners  are  at  least  compatible  with  indepen- 
dence," said  Mrs.  Partridge,  "  but  you  were  always  a  root  and 
branch  reformer,"  and  she  rose  to  leave,  for  she  had  finished 
her  own  lunch  and  did  not  wish  to  witness  Elsie  travestying 
herself  as  Miss  Hoyden. 

In  the  doorway  Mrs.  Partridge  met  the  butler,  who  held  a  card 
upon  a  salver.  She  shut  the  door  sharply  behind  her.  *'  Where 
is  he  ?  "  she  asked. 

''  Mr.  Carling  is  with  him.    They  are  in  the  hall,  ma'am." 

*'  Show  them  into  the  morning-room,"  said  Mrs.  Partridge,  and 
sat  for  a  moment  in  the  convenient  seclusion  of  the  inner  hall. 

*'  What  can  they  come  f or  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  and  wished 
that  she  had  the  ability,  if  only  for  a  moment,  of  shaking  off 
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her  gentle  maimer,  that  sh^  might  dismiss  at  l^^ast  one  ol  the 
visitors  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  Yet,  wheli  she  joined  the  young 
men  in  the  morning-jpoom  she  gave  them  neither  reproof  nor  wel- 
come and  her  quiet  voice  did  that  for  her  which  no  angry  rfemori- 
strance  could  have  done. 

"  I  called  about  Lord  Wobley,"  said  Maurice,  going  straight  to 
the  point. 

"  There  certainly  needs  a  reason  for  your  call,"  answered  Mrs. 
Partridge  gravely,  and  asked  the  pair  to  be  seated  while  she  gave 
Maurice  her  attention. 

Meanwhile  Elsie's  first  afternoon  at  home  was  going  to  be  a 
dull  affair,  in  spite  of  her  recent  demonstration  of  carnivorous 
powers.  She  had,  in  times  past,  been  a  haughty  and  incon- 
siderate mistress  to  her  domestics,  and  she  sought  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wipe  out  old  scores  And  begin  an  account  upon  the 
other  side.  Accordingly,  after  allowing  a  sufficient  interval  fdr 
the  servants*  hall  dinner,  she  descended  to  the  servants*  quar- 
ters bent  on  saying  something  pleasant  to  every  one  she  should 
meet,  which  must  be  a  concession  for  a  mind  disliking  insipidity. 
Passing  the  time  of  day,  as  it  is  called,  was  in  Elsie's  eyes  a 
vexatious  and  troublesome  affair. 

Another  and  more  humble  home-coming  had  jiist  taken  place 
below  stairs  and  Elsie  soon  found  hersefi  greeting  the  cook's 
sister,  a  young  widow  from  the  colonies  tvho  had  before  marriage 
emptied  the  slops  and  scrubbed  the  floors  of  Endover.  Elsie's 
heart  was  never  difficult  to  touch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
promised  the  woman  employment  and  turned  her  attention  to 
the  children  who  rolled  their  heads  in  their  mother's  skirts 
while  stealthily  observing  the  mistress.  They  were  obviously 
much  in  the  way  and,  though  Elsie  disliked  children,  unlei^ 
they  were  pretty  and  smartly  dressed,  none  the  less  she  saw  and 
seized  the  nettle.  It  Was  an  opportunity  6f  doing  a  kindness, 
and  she  carried  them  off  with  her  to  her  own  sitting-room  pro- 
mising to  keep  them  amused  for  half  ah  hour.  Before  the  half- 
hour  was  up  Elsie's  patience  was  exhausted,  for  she  belonged  to 
that  class  that  can  laugh  at  monkeyish  tricks  only  wheh  the 
monkeys  are  properly  caged.  Had  she  knoWn  mote  bf  cblonial 
children  than  she  did,  mb  would  have  i^crupled  to  introduce 
three  of  them  into  a  room  wh^re  every  article  h^  its  value, 
when  many  of  those  articles  were  not  of  size  or  resisting  qualities 
to  escape  the  denominiktion  ot  bric-jh-brac.    filie  laughed  wh6n 
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tiiie  eldest  hoy  climbed  into  the  waste-paper  hasket ;  she  becaiHe 
pensive  when  three  pairs  of  grubby  paws  distended  her  em-* 
broidery  with  a  violence  none  too  puny  to  attain  its  division, 
but  when  the  six  year  old  girl  swung  her  arm  shai^ply  from 
left  to  right  over  a  table  of  flower  vases  and  photograph  frames, 
it  was  the  time  for  smacks  and  yowls.  The  child  ran  out  upon 
the  landing  and  Elsie  after  her.  Down  one  flight  of  stairs  she 
came  upon  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  passage  with  his  back 
to  her.  The  flpng  child  had  used  him  like  a  banister  and  he 
was  intent  on  dusting  his  trousers.  Retreat  seemed  impossibly, 
and  after  a  moment  Elsie  coughed. 

"  Mr.  Carling,"  she  said,  and  he  turned  about. 
"  You  shouldn't  shy  dirty  little  urchins  about,"  he  said,  "the 
last  one  just  missed  me,'*  and  he  practised  his  cat-like  smile. 
**  It  will  be  useless  to  deny  the  charge,"  he  continued,  with 
mock  gravity,  and  then  noticing  that  Elsie  took  no  pleasure  in 
his  quaint  conceits,  he  coughed  also. 
"  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  he  said. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Elsie,  "  for  instance,  how  did  you  get 
back  from  Leghorn  ?  " 

"  Now  that  is  not  a  kind  question,"  said  Carling ;  and  then,  by 
the  little  toss  of  Elsie's  head  and  by  the  vixenish  effrontery  of  her 
look,  he  knew  that  the  girl  was  bent  on  giving  him  pain.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  button  up  his  coat,  for  her  eyes  were  fixed 
mockingly  upon  his  waistcoat,  and  his  second  impulse  was  to 
imitate  her  incivility.  Shocking  to  relate  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  laughed  at  her  indignation.  She  escaped  from  him 
with  less  of  a  struggle  thaii  would  have  been  needed  had  Carlirig 
intended  more  than  a  demonstration,  turned  in  retreat  and 
met  Maurice  issuing  from  the  morning-room  with  round  eyes 
and  droopihg  mouth.  He  had  got  rid  of  his  friend  in  order  to 
expose  his  friend's  rival  with  more  propriety. 

**  Well,"  cried  Elsie,  "  the  heaven*s  rain  favours  to-day." 
She  gave  a  frightened  laugh  and  continued  with  evil  vivacity. 
"  You  two  gentlemeti  come  here  to  compare  notes,  is  thit 
it  ?    Pine  house  !  fine  girl !  sly  boy,  George  !  " 

Neither  of  them  spoke,  and  she  turned  on  Maurice  angrily. 

"  You   bring  your  friend  here  to  picket  my  passages,  and  to 

treat  me  like  a  housemaid.    What  is  it  you  want  ?     Perhaps 

.  yoii'd  like  to  tousle  me  too,"  and  she  leant  forward  as  though 

the  proposition  were  not  entirely  at  variance  with  her  wishes. 
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The  friends  exchanged  glances.  Maurice  raised  his  broWS 
and  Carling  shook  his  head.  "  Your  business  to  do  the  talking/' 
he  said,  and  moved  away. 

Maurice  began  at  once. 

"  We  came  here,"  he  said,  "  to  make  sure  that  your  friends 
knew  what  they  were  about.  We  didn't  mean  to  bother  you,  but 
now  that  we've  met  you  the  fat  is  in  the  fire." 

"Very  well,"  said  Elsie,  "I've  no  wish  to  keep  you,  you 
can  go." 

"  Not  till  I've  told  you  what  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Maurice. 
"  You  ought  to  know  what  you're  doing — ^I  mean  in  the  matter 
of  your  engagement.  I  shouldn't  have  come  over  here  if  it 
ha(Li't  been  that  I  saw  a  note  in  the  London  papers  to  the  effect 
that  you  had  promised  to  marry  Lord  Wobley." 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  cried  Elsie,  but  could  not  interrupt 
Maurice. 

"  You  can  understand  that  I  was  sick  enough  to  see  it — 
here  it  is,"  and  he  handed  her  the  Lorgnette  which  he  had  brought 
with  him ;  "  but  more  surprised  than  sick,  for  Mr.  Carling 
gave  me  to  understand  that  your  affections  were  engaged  else- 
where." 

"  Good,"  said  Elsie,  "  I  can  understand  your  surprise." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  was  mistaken.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake.  His  feelings  are  honest, 
however,  but  as  they  are  a  side  issue  I  will  expose  them  no  further 
to  your  levity." 

Elsie  laughed,  sick  at  heart.  Levity  seemed  far  away  from 
her  as  a  cloud  or  a  star.  Perhaps  with  care  she  might  attain  to 
levity  in  her  seventh  decade,  say  a  good  thing  about  a  crutch 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  or  tell  a  ludicrous  anecdote  in  her 
bath-chair  and  expire  too  deaf  to  hear  the  applause. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  "  about  levity." 

Maurice  lost  his  temx>er.  "  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  you.  Miss  Early,"  he  said.  "  It  isn't  possible  you've  for- 
gotten your  suspicions  of  Lord  Wobley  ;  they  were  lively  enough 
last  winter." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  long  time  ago." 

"  It  is,"  said  Maurice,  "  and  I  am  not  one  to  regret  it." 

Then  the  cruelty  of  this  speech  and  the  demure  bow  with 
which  Elsie  received  it  staggered  him.  He  called  Carling  from 
down  the  corridor.     "You  must  go  on/'  said  he,  "tell  her 
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what  you  know  of  the  circumstances.    You're  not  personally 
concerned,  I  fear." 

He  retired  round  a  comer  and  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  passage 
where  an  open  window  blew  upon  him.  For  the  moment  he 
felt  too  much  an  offender  himself  to  lecture  another,  but  he  was 
allowed  no  respite,  for  Elsie  followed  him  bringing  Carling  by  the 
cuff. 

"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  Mr.  Carhng,"  she  said ;  "  I 
know  more  of  the  circumstances  than  you  can  do,  and  Lord 
Wobley  is  in  my  opinion  innocent  of  the  death  of  my  poor  old 
friend.  All  Lord  Wobley  wanted  was,  as  he  said,  '  a  cannon 
and  a  cuss,'  and  if  that  would  have  eased  his  feelings,  I  rather 
wish  he  had  got  it.  The  fault  lay  with  his  friends  who,  them- 
selves, could  not  have  foreseen  the  mischief  that  they  were  to 
do,  and  with  one  because — ^because— well,  because  I  had  tastes 
then  that  I  have  been  cured  of  since.  I  didn't  know  him  then, 
and  now  it  is  a  not  a  time  for  his  friends  to  abandon  him  ;  for 
he  is  punished  in  a  way  you  little  suspect." 

Having  got  so  far  in  her  defence  Elsie  paused  as  though  doubt- 
ing what  more  to  say,  and  Maurice,  who  was  incapable  of  sudden 
sympathy  for  the  suffering,  decided  her. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  very  well  know  the  manner  of  his  punish- 
ment and  that  a  girl  of  sense  should  believe  the  innocence  of 
such  a  man  on  his  own  representations  is  only  one  degree  less 
marvellous  than  her  accepting  a  man  wdth  his  punishment." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  Elsie,  giving  a  preparatory  stamp,  "  I 
am  used  to  being  made  a  fuss  of  in  a  very  different  manner.  But 
in  an  age  of  scientific  inquiry  a  girl  must  expect,  I  suppose,  to  be 
mauled  in  a  back  passage  and  catechised  half-way  down  the 
back  stairs.  A  pretty  thing  that  you  should  come  here  and  talk 
like  a  book  to  me !  You,  you,  what  have  you  done  to  make 
this  a  concern  of  yours  ?  What  have  you  done  to  set  yourself 
up  as  the  judge  of  a  man  who  would  pitch  you  through  the 
window  as  soon  as  look  at  you  ?  How  I've  had  the  patience  to 
listen  to  you  !  "  and  she  gave  a  concluding  stamp  upon  the  hall 
door  mat  whither  she  had  followed  them. 

Gravely  they  bowed  her  adieu  and  left  the  house  with  white 
faces.  Not  until  they  were  half-way  down  the  drive  did  either 
speak. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  on  the  tiles  before  ?  "  asked  Maurice, 

and  Oarling  whistled.    *'  A  let  off  for  both  of  us,"  he  said.    Yet 

2d 
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tbey  felt  that  alienation  was  at  its  subtle  work  betw^n  thenii 
and  Maurice  saw,  through  a  glass  darkly,  that  it  was  Elsie's 
revenge  on  him,  thus  to  punish  and  estrange  his  friend. 

A  servant  in  sage  green  livery  held  the  park  gate  open  and, 
as  they  came  near,  a  tall  dog-cart  entered  driven  by  a  lady  in  a 
great  coat  and  high  quilted  collar.  Both  of  them  knew  her 
by  sight  and  she  regarded  them  with  attention,  remarking 
the  svikiness  of  their  looks.  She  bowed  pointedly  to  Garling, 
though  both  raised  their  hats  to  her.  She  seemed  for  an  in- 
stant to  be  on  the  point  of  addressing  him,  then  changed  her 
mind,  cut  her  horse  across  the  withers  and  fled  up  the  drive 
with  the  servant  in  sage  green  livery  hanging  on  the  back  step. 
«  «  «  •  • 

"  Had  visitors  this  afternoon,  Elsie,  I  see,"  said  Pauline, 
throwing  her  coat  across  a  screen  in  the  hall. 

Elsie  nodded  from  an  inner  door  without  heartiness,  and  her 
visitor  judged  that  something  was  amiss.  Picking  the  pins 
out  of  her  hat  she  thought  it  best  to  give  up  the  bee-line  of 
approach. 

"  Come  next  quarter-day,  I'll  get  myself  something  with 
more  style  in  it  than  that,"  she  said.  **  Reminds  one  of  a  four 
and  sixpenny  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Man  with  the  attentions 
of  the  funnel  thrown  in,"  and  she  tossed  a  much  maligned  felt 
hat  upon  the  table. 

"  Well,"  the  intrepid  visitor  continued,  "  you've  got  some 
of  the  coin  you've  been  giving  that  couple  left  over  for  me,  eh  ?  " 

*'  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Elsie,  coming  one  unwilling 
step  nearer. 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  didn't  labour  the  point  at  first." 

"When  I  talk  a  lot,"  said  Elsie,  with  affected  simplicityi 
"  it  means  I've  something  to  conceal.  I  suppose  it^s  the  same 
with  you." 

"  And  when  you're  as  stiff  as  a  poker  and  as  pink  as  a  rose, 
then  we  look  out  for  storms.  Why  when  I'm  tired  of  Ted  and 
his  goings  on  there's  nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  run  over 
here  and  study  the  life  history  of  a  huff  in  a  sunny  and  gentle 
mind,"  and  she  took  her  friend  by  the  arm,  smiling  in  her  faoe. 

"And  so  I'm  the  subject  of  a  little  cajolery  in  your  spare 
time,"  said  Elsie    freeing  herself  and  moving  aw^«     "Yott 
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bave  an  infinite  power  of  talking  beside  the^pDini,  l^uline^ 

and  you  want  to  get  your  brother  settle^ — very  laudable — 
but  I  don't  like  your  tactios.*'  She  threw  the  Lorgnette 
upon  the  tables  "That  giv^ed  a  very  false  impression  of  my 
position."  . 

Pauline  rolled  herself  up  in  an  arm-chaif  before  the  fire  and 
read  with  a  good-humoured  dimple  round  her  lips  while  Elsie 
talked. 

*'  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  Ted  again,"  she  said  "  but 
I  only  promised  conditionally — if  he  behaved  himself  and  if 
after  six  months  I  thought  he  really  was  fond  of  me." 

"  And  if  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon  and  if  Queen  Anne 
was  dead  and  if  anjrthing  else,"  said  Pauline  with  a  snap  of 
disingenuous  laughter.  "  You  know  he's  really  fond  of  you," 
she  added,  contriving  to  give  the  words  such  sincerity  that  for  the 
moment  Elsie  gave  up  her  defence. 

Pauline  laid  down  the  sheet. 

"  It's  very  well  written,"  said  she. 

"  It's  fudge,"  said  Elsie. 

"  I'd  have  liked  him  to  put  in  about  his  polo  and  the  Devon- 
shire estates.     But  he's  a  clever  writer." 

"  Who,"  asked  Elsie,  thoroughly  irritated.  If  this  speech 
alluded  to  the  Viscount,  then  sisterly  affection  was  accountable 
for  much. 

*'  Mr.  Panderton." 

"  That  horrid  Mr.  Panderton,"  said  Elsie,  and  then  after  a 
pause  she  added :  "of  course  Edward  will  write  and  contradict 
all  this  nonsense." 

Pauline  laughed.  "  Heigho !  says  Anthony  Rowley,"  was  all 
she  said. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  Elsie,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
exasperation  such  that  she  would  have  demanded  a  meaning 
had  her  own  word  been  repeated. 

"  Only  my  noble  brother's  courtship  reminds  me  of  that 
song.  *A  frog  he  would  awooing  go,'  and  Master  Prog,' you 
remember,  got  on  very  well  until  the  Black  Cat  looked  in  at  the 
door.  Well,  this  is  the  second  time  that  the  same  Black  Cat 
has  upset  poor  Ted's  little  tea-party.  I  can  imagine  how  the 
Black  Cat  will  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  purr  when  he 
sees  this  announcement  contradicted." 

Pauline  looked  squarely  at  her  friend  with  her  elbows  turned 
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outward  in  a  forensic   manner,  and   ElsieV  head  dropped  by 
inches. 

So  when  the  friends  came  to  part,  Pauline  gave  silent  thanks 
to  Maurice,  her  unsought  ally,  for  a  victory  of  small  renown 
indeed,  but  of  great  strategic  value. 


CHAP.  ly  :  MAXJRICE  REFUSED 

The  succeeding  day,  Maurice  was  alone  at  Frogamoor.  He  sat 
in  Mrs.  James's  private  room  and  talked  political  economyjbef ore 
an  inordinate  fire.  The  extinction  of  our  coal  supplies  was 
his  theme,  it  might  also  have  been  his  purpose  in  life. 

"Thick-skinned  and  thorough-going,  that's  what  a  man's 
got  to  be  in  this  world,"  he  said,  making  the  remark  adroitly 
apropos  of  commercial  travellers,  of  whom  he  would  have  Mrs. 
James  think  well. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  James  suffered  from  a  very  overt  wish  to  be 
rid  of  his  company,  mentioning  various  novelties  about  the 
grounds,  hailing  every  passing  gleam  of  sunshine  as  likely  to 
attract  him  into  the  fields  or  the  stables,  but  Maurice  met  her 
hints  with  jovial  assurance  that  he  was  well  enough  where  he 
was,  and  the  appearance  of  blue  sky  and  budding  woods  was  to 
him  a  signal  for  adding  coal  to  an  already  roaring  fire.  Having 
restored  the  fire  to  a  blaze,  he  dangled  the  poker  between  his 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  flattered  the  housekeeper  with  a 
zealous  search  for  her  opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  growing 
cotton  in  the  Andaman  Islands. 

Once  she  told  him  to  be  off,  but  his  dejection  was  so  sudden, 
that  she  rescinded  and  put  up  an  objection  to  the  Andaman 
Islands.  Maurice  was  delighted.  "  I'll  convert  you,"  he 
said ;  "  we'll  each  take  forty  minutes  to  get  up  our  facts." 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  hurried  away  in  search  of  his  pana- 
caea — statistics — but  half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  James  saw  him 
strolling  away  in  the  direction  of  Crow  Hill  with  a  satchel  over 
his  shoulders. 

Over  there  in  the  thick  upper  growth  of  Crow  Hill,  Spring  had 
already  made  her  advanced  post ;  among  the  thousand  chestnut 
shoots  she  carried  on  her  business. of  recreation.  She  pushed 
her  daffodil  outposts  forward  to  the  edges  of  the  wood.  Wood 
pigeons  shot  upward  with  beating  wings  into  the  sky,  her  bur* 
nished  aides-de-camp.  Thrushes  scouted  about  the  holly 
thickets  and  a  perpetual  babble  of  birds  rose  from  beyond.  It 
seemed  neither  the  season  nor  the  place  for  despondency  in  matter 
of  the  heart,  yet  Maurice  turned  his  mind  towards  Saltlaw  with 
no  very  easy  thoughts.  The  satchel  on  his  back  contained 
writing  mat^ials,  on  which  he  intended  to  make  plain  the  dib- 
intereetedne^s  of  his  late  expedition  to  Endov^r.    It  ww  bis 
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distaste  for  this  task  lii^hioh  had  made  him  so  loquacious  a  com: 
panion  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  v.i  . 

"I  must  put  my  convictions  on  paper,"  he.  said.  "Hilda 
wHl  understand,  but  I  mustn't  muddle  it/' '  He  jiever  intended 
secrecy,  but  his  mind  xecpiled  from  Hilda's  clairvoyant  eyes 
musing  over  his  motives. 

The  next  morning  he  was  o£F  before  daylight  and  breakfasted 
at  Saltlaw^  The  incidents  of  hi3  way  thence  delayed  his  arrival 
at  Kirkby  Overblow  until  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  his  uncle 
had  done  before,  he  crossed  the  Manifold  bridge  and  bore  to  the 
north  through  the  Derbyshire  tableland.  Both  iad  come  this 
way  seeking  a  wife  among  the  hills,  and  as.  he  journeyed  a  strange 
desire  for  the  company  of  his  predecessor  took  hold  of  Maurice 
and  a  wish  that  the  former  expedition  might  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  surprising  him  with  the. knowledge  that  his  affecr 
tion  for  his  uncle  was  stronger  than  any  other  feeling  he  possessed. 

Preoccupations  of  this  nature  lost  him  his  way  and,  after 
wandering  for  some  hours  over  sheep  tracks  in  whips  of  fine 
j-ain,  he  -came  upon  the  farm  from  tdie  west  instead  of  the  south^ 
The  grey  building  appeared  before  him  at  haphazard^  as  he 
hopped  from  one  rush  tussock  to  another.  It  stood  for  a  mom^at, 
in  a  space  of  humid  air,  under  hurrying  whiskers  o£  vapour. 
A  patch  of  shadow  was  on  the  mud  track,  for  the  rest,  the  long 
outline  was  devoid  of  colour  as  though  boiled  in  brine. 

Maurice  ran  and  shouted,  and  the  mist  shut  him  up  again  in 
a  circle  of  marble  or  of  mutton  fat.  He  came  to  a  stone  wall 
and  turned  along  to  where  it  met  three  others  in  the  middle  of  a 
paved  pond,  beyond  was  a  cart  with  figures  busy  about  the  tail- 
board. A  boy  on  the  extemporised  box-seat  jumped  to  th^ 
ground  a^d.  capered  towards  him  with"  the  cart  whip  in  his 
hand.  He  threw  his  whip  j^t  the  cart  and  shouted  directions, 
required  less  by  the  foreman's  ignorance  than  by  his  own  char- 
acter as  manager. 

They  strode  through  the  mist  together.  Even  the  trimmed 
yew-trees  in  the  garden  hedge  looked  large  and  moist. 

"You're  wet  through,"  said  Arthur;  "  never  mind,  soon  give 
you  a  change  of  clothes,  come  upstairs." 

In  Arthur's  room  Maurice  pulled  the  underclothing  out  of 
his  knapsack  and  set  them  to  warm  before  the  fire  ;  Arthur  shook 
out  his  Sunday  suit  and  bethought  hioiself  of  brushing  it  as  a 
.tribute  to  hi^  gu^tf  .  _   : 
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'*  Is  your  fatiier  Skt  home  ?  "  said  Maurice ;  ''  I  wish  you'd 
give  him  that."  He  handed  up  Major  Waring's  letter  aud  beut 
to  undo  the  matted  laces  of  his  boots,  which  steamed  upon  the 
fender.  From  them  rose  a  smell  of  damp  leather  and  the  crushed 
grasses  of  the  roadside,  which  carried  his  memory  back  to  walks 
at  Frogamoor  and  to  Hilda  as  she  was,  a  rather  wistful  figure 
to  be  manoeuvred  to  the  other  end  of  a  line  of  walkers,  figure 
always  to  be  diverged  from  and  avoided.  The  contrast  of 
then  and  now  filled  his  eyes  with  a  pleasant  dream  and  his 
fingers  fumbled  with  the  knotted  lace  and  gave'  it  up  ;  Arthur, 
returning  in  five  minutes'  time,  found  his  Sunday  suit  still 
hanging  over  the  chair  and  Maurice  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand. 

He  upbraided  him  and  helped  him  into  his  fresh  clothes,  he 
turned  the  finished  article  about.  ''  Must  have  you  looking 
your  best,"  he  said,  and  they  laughed  looking  into  each  others 
eyes  in  the  glass. 

The  room  in  which  Maurice  awaited  Mr.  Bellairs  was  more 
saddle-room  and  gun-room  than  office.  Mr.  Bellairs'  spurs 
hung  on  one  side,  a  collection  of  currie-combs  upon  the  other 
a  carriage  whip  and- hunting-crop  over  the  top  of  the  fireplace; 
rifles  and  guns  hung  in  slings  from  various  points  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  mantelpiece  was  peopled  with  bottles  of  Rangoon 
oil,  samples  of  sheep  wash  and  cotton  seed  cake.  Maurice 
with  characteristic  desire  for  information,  which,  had  his  hetero- 
geneous researches  been  less  systematic  and  less  productive  of 
useful  knowledge,  might  have  been  called  curiosity,  went  care- 
fully through  the  various  bottles  before  him  and  presently  held 
up  a  photograph  soiled  and  stained  which  lay  among  them. 
It  showed  an  awkward  middle-class  school-girl,  all  knuckles 
and  elbows,  with  thoughts,  so  Maurice  averred,  not  above  to£Fy 
and  clandestine  pillow  fights.  "  Too  cowlike  and  demure  to  be 
Hilda,"  he  thought,  and  then  he  became  aware  that  it  was 
Hilda  and  no  other — Hilda  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  gazed  at 
it  closely  and  flattered  himself  that  he  could  detect  some  trait 
of  Hilda's  spirit  there,  that  he  could  delineate  in  the  sulky  brow 
and  eyes  some  symptom  of  coming  perfection. 

Maurice's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Bellairs'  en- 
trance. Mr.  Bellairs  was  the  first  man  that  Maurice  had  met  of 
what  may  be  ccklled  the  gentleman-gamekeeper  type.  Wiry 
and  tall  and  grey,  Mr,  Bellairs  made  no  bones  about  wearing 
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threadbare  the  wildest  of  coats  and  the  most  derelict  of  trousers, 
but  his  breeding  was  so  superfine  that  he  never  made  any  effort 
to  set  another  at  his  ease.  In  Maurice's  case  he  alloired  some 
amusement  to  appear  on  his  weather-beaten  face  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  committed  himself  neither  by  approving  nor  by  dis- 
approving the  young  man  before  him.  Major  Waring  had 
spoken  of  Mr.  Bellairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  Maurice's 
interest ;  "  queer  fish "  and  "  shy  hawk,"  Major  Waring  had 
called  him,  but,  though  Mr.  Bellairs  might  be  a  queer  fish,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  shy  hawk.  He  had  for  the  last  thirty  years 
done  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  he  had  fashioned 
his  life  according  to  his  own  tastes,  taking  no  lead  from  other 
men,  and  the  responsibility  of  daughters  growing  up  about  him 
entailed  no  alteration  to  his  course.  By  imperceptible  changes 
the  house  had  become  more  habitable  since  the  return  of  the 
girls  from  school,  but  the  unsocial,  sardonic  attitude  of  the 
father's  mind  remained  the  same.  The  harmonium  had  been 
replaced  by  a  piano ;  floors  that  had  been  bare  were  now 
carpeted  or  brightly  polished ;  books  extended  further  and 
further  6klong  the  empty  shelves ;  dust  and  dirty  papers  were 
systematic6klly  dealt  with ;  miserable  stoves  were  ousted  in 
favour  of  cheerful  fireplaces,  and  china  and  silver  shone  in  the 
dark  quiet  parlour.  Comfort  and  brightness  and  warmth  the 
girls  had  brought  him,  and  the  lonely  gentleman-gamekeeper 
repaid  them  with  affection  that  was  as  undemonstrative  as 
anything  else  in  his  nature,  as  undemonstrative  as  was  the 
resentment  it  caused  him  when  suitors  arrived  from  the  class 
upon  which  he  had  turned  his  back. 

Of  Major  Waring  Mr.  Bellairs  spoke  warmly,  and  welcomed 
quietly  the  news  of  his  speedy  return  to  Frogamoor. 

*'  For  the  rest,"  he  said,  "  you  must  see  for  yourself,"  and 
dismissed  Maurice  from  his  study  with  a  saturnine  nod  that 
did  not  seem  to  promise  his  good  offices  with  Hilda. 

To  Arthur  was  left  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  showing 
Maurice  round  the  farm  and  the  yards,  explaining  to  him  the 
shearing  machines  and  dipping  arrangements — ^all  very  interest- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  after  a  while  Maurice  got  peevish. 
Ain't  I  going  to  see  Hilda  ?  " 

Oh  !  she'll  be  in  to  tea,"  said  Arthur,  but  Hilda  was  not 
in  to  tea  and  Maurice's  impatience  overpowered  him.  *'  She's 
in  one  of  her  ^scroons'  I  suppose,"  said  Arthur,  and  having 
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ascertained  the  probable  direction  of  her  walk,  Maurice  slipped 
away  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  farm.  The  mists,  wUch 
had  hung  round  the  valley  in  the  morning,  were  now  lifted, 
though  rain  fell  and  the  hillsides,  even  close  at  hand,  looked 
velvety  and  dull  in  the  shimmery  hatching  of  raindrops.  The 
thick  weather  made  the  skyline  on  his  left  hardly  traceable, 
and  there  against  it  came  Hilda  over  a  point  among  the  gorse- 
grown  pastures,  swinging  her  stick  from  side  to  side,  cutting  the 
grassheads  before  her.  She  stopped  to  welcome  him  as  he  ran 
up,  looking  at  him  under  her  hand  to  play  surprise  and  pleasure  ; 
he  called  to  her  ''  Hilda  !  Hilda !  "  as  he  ran,  and  she  did  not 
appear  to  dislike  the  innovation. 

'*  Come  to  have  a  talk  with  me  ?  "  she  said  as  their  hands  met. 

''  Where  have  you  been  ?  »  he  said.  *'  I've  been  hours  at 
the  farm  waiting  for  you." 

"  Weren't  they  nice  to  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  but  that's  not  it,  can't  you  tell  how  I  wanted  to 
see  you." 

^'  Well,  I  can't  hardly  tell  about  that,"  she  said,  and  there  was 
something  comic  in  the  words. 

"  I've  been  for  a  stroll,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  going  back.'* 

"  WeU,  you  weren't  hurrying." 

"No?' 

"  You're  wetter  than  I  was,"  he  cried,  for  from  the  plover's 
wing  in  her  hat  to  the  strip  of  leather  around  her  skirt  she  was 
covered  with  fine  drops  of  rain  ;  her  face  shone  under  a  veneer 
of  many  trickles,  and  moisture  stood  in  a  series  of  dots  and 
commas  along  her  eyebrows. 

"  That's  the  way  to  spoil  a  fine  complexion,"  he  said,  aiid 
laughed  at  the  supposition  that  anything  could  lessen  the  hot 
tan  of  health  upon  her  cheeks. 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  began  to  mop  her  arm, 
lifting  her  hand  in  his. 

"  You  needn't  trouble  and  you  won't  do  much  good,"  she  said, 
but  she  chuckled  in  amusement  and  ckllowed  him  to  continue  for 
a  moment. 

*'  No,  but  about  being  6kll  this  time  away ;  didn't  you  know 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  But  don't  you  know  it  now  ?  "  he  said ;  "  you  know  that  I 
\v^nt  to  speak  to  you," 
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'Tm  not  a  telepathist,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  Iraising  her 
browB.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Maurioe  had  caught 
himself  havering,  he  stepped  in  front  of  her,  still  holding  her 
hand. 

Is  this  telepathy  ?  "  he  said,  crushing  it  in  both  of  his. 
Is  this  telepathy  ?  "  and  he  bent  to  kiss  the  brown  knuckles 
on  her  stick. 

''It's  very  gallant  manners  for  the  moors,"  said  she,  and 
slipped  her  hands  behind  her  back. 

''  Then  you  shall  have  a  full  declaration,"  he  said,  as  though 
that  and  a  whipping  were  the  only  things  a  girl  need  fear,  and 
poured  out  a  rush  of  words  with  his  masterful  eyes  upon  her. 
face.  Before  the  end  of  his  oration  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
and  her  head  moved  slowly  from  side  to  side,  in  dissent  so  qtiiet 
that,  in  another  than  Hilda's,  an  ardent  lover  might  have  hoped 
for  victory. 

Maurice  with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  was  evidently 
going  on  till  some  one  should  stop  him.  "  I  couldn't,  you  know 
— couldn't  at  Frogamoor.  Always  knew — oiily  had  to  wait — 
that  I  loved  her,  loved  her  ten  thousandfold— always  said  to 
myself  must  wait — ^both  young — ^things  '11  come  right  in  the 
end — ^Uncle  Tom,  dear  fellow,  and  Miss  Early,  both  out  of  the 
equation,  eliminated — ^things  have  come  right.  They  always 
do,  don't  they  ?  "  • 

Hilda's  shaking  head  arrested  him ;  the  sadness  in  her  look 
darted  through  him  and  held  him  gazing. 

"  But  you  do  love  me,"  he  said,  marking  time  for  a  moment 
in  his  impetuous  advance,  and  her  eyes  broke  from  his  regard 
without  denial.  *'  When  I  gave  you  that  stick,"  said  Maurice, 
"Mrs.  Dorf  said  you  were  absurdly  pleased — ^long  after,  you 
know." 

"Mrs.  Dorf  says  a  lot  of  funny  things." 

"  When  we  went  off  on  our  own  from  church  that  morning, 
you  were  ready  enough  to  come." 

"  It  amounted  to  that." 

"  When  I  got  knocked  the  way  I  deserved  by  Uncle  Tom, 
you  were  very  much  upset." 

"  I  was  extremely  angry,"  she  said  quickly,  with  hot  colour 
in  her  forehead. 

."  Well  then,  is  it  madness  for  me  to  think  you  like  me  ?  " 

"No,  that's   just  it,  if  it  were  madness— let's  be  waUoog." 
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She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  the  contact  of  her  hand 
calmed  him  ;  he  found  with  a  leap  of  hope  that  she  moved  uphill 
away  from  the  farm. 

"  It's  not  that  I  don't  like  you,  Maurice,  put  even  a  stronger 
verb  there,  if  you  choose — ^I  don't  want  to  give  you  what  Major 
Waring  would  call  a  boiled  negative,  but  you're  not  the  man 
I  could  marry.  He  must  be  very  different  both  in  thought  and 
feeling — ^well  he  must  have  suffered,  I  suppose.  That  ages  a 
man  and  makes  him  tolerant  and  just  in  the  wider  sense  to  all 
his  fellowmen.  It  frays  his  sympathies  out  in  a  way  success 
can't  do.  He  learns  that  life  is  not  a  toy-shop  with  rows  of 
pretty  faces  oh  the  shelves.  The  race  is  to  the  swift,  we  know, 
but  I  would  rather  be  a  consolation  prize,  and  the  man  I  love 
must  come  to  me  out  of  trouble  and  pain.  He  will  know  my 
life  ad  I  know  it  and  I  shall  feel  his  presence  in  the  air  I  breathe 
and  over  the  hills  I  walk  on,  in  every  sensation  that  goes  through 
me.  A  scared  dog  barking  on  a  wild  and  windy  night,  he  will 
know  that,  and  the  sun  at  his  mud-supper  over  the  sheep  corrals, 
and  the  potato  patch  sloping  into  mist  between  stone  walls ; 
yellow  marsh  of  flowers  flushing  up  under  a  stormy  sunset, 
like  yellow  words  to  a  red  thought,  and  the  alders  on  the  stream 
side  Under  ibhe  trembling  rice-paper  of  the  rain  veil — ^Bander- 
snatch's  orchard  on  the  edge  of  nowhere,  broken  and  ruined — 
who  left  thit  rotten  spade  among  the  weeds  ? — ^all  these  he  will 
come  back  to  for  the  peace  and  the  quiet  that  they  give.  He 
will  have  a  true  sense  of  the  loss  and  the  winning  of  life  and  he 
will  teach  it  me'." 

Then  she  gave  a  friendly  squeeze  to  his  shoulder.  "  Of  course,** 
she  said,  **  he  will  be  very  like  you  in  everything  else.  He  will 
have  plenty  of  dash  and  be  no  duffer." 

Maurice  sprang  away  from  her.  *'  Grood  heavens,"  he  cried, 
"  this  is  lunacy  and  next  to  it,  poetry  !  "  He  put  his  fingers 
to  his  ears  and  one  leg  crooked  the  air.  The  thing  had  alwskya 
been  his  "  b6te  noire,"  and  Hilda,  balanced  in  her  favourite 
attitude  on  a  stile-stone  on  the  wall,  was  indeed  fallen  so  low 
as^  poetry.  Her  eyes  were  squeezed  together,  looking  away  to 
visions  that  he  could  not  see. 

''*  I  stood  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 
And  the  wilderness  rose^behind, 
And  the  thistle  down  soared  as  it  fled, 
.    M4  the  thunder  flapped  in  ^hewind. 
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And  the  track  lies  yonder  away. 

That  skiite  the  battle  waste. 
The  skeleton  turns  in  the  reeds. 

When  the  wind  howls  down  on  the  waste. 
And  into  this  terrible  land 

None  comes  and  no  man  tills. 
But  the  Yoice  of  the  windy  North ' 

And  the  cry  of  the  crane  in  the  hills/* 

She  laughed  at  his  scandalised  attitude  and  refused  to  take 
offence  at  his  vigorous  protests.  *'  You've  got  the  artistic 
temperament,"  he  said,  '*  learn  to  sketch,  to  express  yourself, 
and  it  will  all  come  right." 

It  was  late  and  they  ran  down  the  hill,  through  alleys  in  the 
gorse  cover.  She  permitted  him  to  hold  her  hand  and  talk  to  her 
perpetually  of  love ;  but  the  very  fact  might  have  convinced 
him  of  his  folly  in  thinking  further  of  her.  What  little  of  her 
thoughts  had  filtered  down  on  to  the  plane  of  speech,  showed  a 
mind  aloof  from  his,  and  he  could  not  realise  that  the  gulf  between 
them  was  only  widened  by  their  love.  The  girl  amused  herself 
with  a  permission  to  him  to  play  the  lover's  part ;  it  was  her 
way  of  getting  her  own  back  out  of  a  situation  which  otherwise 
was  too  painfully  sad. 

Arthur  meeting  them  at  the  rickyard  was  deceived  by  appear- 
ances. 

"  Good  thing  you  took  him,"  he  said  later,  **  as  there'd  have 
been  a  row.    He's  got  grit  enough  for  you  even." 

^'  So  he  has,"  said  Hilda,  "  but  I'm  not  going  to  take  him 
until  he's  been  through  purgatory,  poor  fellow."  Arthur  passed 
into  revolt. 

Maurice  stayed  over  night  at  the  farm,  cheating  himself  with 
the  delusion  that  he  might  argue  Hilda  out  of  her  folly.  At 
supper,  for  so  the  heavy  meal  was  termed,  that  concluded  the 
day  at  Kirkby  Overblow,  Mr.  Bellairs  pledged  Maurice  with 
much  gravity  and,  from  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  of 
the  family,  Maurice  suspected  that  his  afternoon's  conversation 
on  the  moor  had  made  him  one  of  a  category  of  dissatisfied  young 
men  and  that  his  appointment  among  their  ranks  was  thus 
ironically  solemnised.  If  that  were  so,  then  Hilda  was  un- 
affectedly upset  by  the  little  ceremony ;  it  reduced  her  to  un- 
common silence  and  gave  to  her  treatment  of  Maurice  a  pro- 
nouncedly apologetic  tone.  She  avoided  his  conversation,  and 
when  they  were  alone  checked  his  advances  sharply. 
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*•  Oh,  don*t,**  she  said,  "  can't  you  see  ?  can^t  yoii  see  ?  " 
and  she  left  the  room  anxious  that  although  Maurice  had  enrolled 
himself  among  the  category  of  dissatisfied  young  men  he  should 
not  adopt  their  follies  and  absurdities  upon  which  her  father 
indulged  his  misanthropical  humour. 

None  the  less,  Hilda  drove  the  guest  to  the  station  on  the 
following  day  and  on  the  platform  spoke  to  him  of  Miss  Early 
with  gentle  urgency. 

"  Go  back  to  her  ? "  said  Maurice,  climbing  into  the  train, 
"  no,  I  don't  think  that's  likely.  Well  I  hope  you'll  find  your 
doleful  gentleman  with  the  frayed  trouser-legs,"  he  added, 
alluding  to  the  frayed  sympathies  of  the  man  that  Hilda  had 
spoken  of. 

"  It  doesn't  look  much  like  it  at  present,"  said  the  girl  thought- 
fully, and  waved  him  farewell. 


CHAP.  V  :  MAtrHlCE  MAKES  THE 

BEST  OF  IT 

"  Back  to  Bftnity  and  common  sense  and  folks  that  dress  tot 
dinner,'*  said  Maurice  as  he  dropped  his  suit-case  into  an  arm- 
chair in  his  sitting-room  at  Cambridge ;  the  only  article  he  ex- 
tracted from  the  suit-case  were  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  paper-knife, 
and  a  novel.  He  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  imitate  the  habits 
of  the  class  to  which  he  had  returned,  and  ppent  the  last  six 
hours  of  the  day  alternately  on  one  hip  or  the  other  in  an  old 
wicker  easy-chair  that  complained  wheezily  of  his  restlessness^ 

"  Then  I'll  go  out,"  he  gaid,  regarding  the  chair  at  half  arm's 
length,  and  dropped  back  again  with  the  satisfied  air  of  one 
who  has  bluffed  an  old  enemy  into  holding  its  tongue. 

A  full  account,  however,  of  what  Maurice  came  back  to  must 
include  rainy  courts  and  great  excitement  over  the  Lent  races, 
and,  forgetful  of  common  sense,  Maurice  waved  a  rattle  among 
the  enthusiasts  and  threw  damp  logs  upon  a  smouldering  heap 
in  the  backs  which  the  most  hopeful  of  Mary's  executioners  could 
not  have  called  a  bonfire. 

Maurice  got  compUments  on  his  work  and  remained  in  resi- 
dence during  Easter  vacation.  A  special  plant  was  put  at  his 
disposal,  for  he  was  known  as  a  quick  and  apt  experimenter 
upon  steel,  but  he  did  not  win  golden  opinions  for  his  behaviour 
in  the  laboratory. 

There  came  to  Cambridge  during  the  Easter  vacation  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  done  good  work  in  his  time  for  various 
scientific  bodies  about  the  country  and  appended  to  his  name 
letters  which,  if  they  did  not  give  him  a  right  to  be  perpetually 
talking,  should,  at  least,  have  assured  him  civil  avoidance. 
He  would  have  been  the  first  to  say  that  his  day  was  past,  that 
his  point  of  view  was  out  of  date — ^in  fact  he  always  was  saying 
so,  in  that  form  of  prolix  self-disparagement  that  pines  for  ex- 
cited denial.  This  old  gentleman  held  a  professorship  in  a 
northern  university,  and  had  undertaken  a  roving  commission 
to  study  the  methods  of  scientific  instruction  at  other  centres  of 
learning.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was  little  doing  in  the 
Cambridge  laboratory  just  then,  and  the  old  gentleman  frequently 
ran  across  Maurice  at  his  labours,  whistle  in  mouth,  stentorian, 
short-tempered  but  successful. 

The  old  gentleman  was  much  struck  and  regarded   Maurice 
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fts  &  young  man  of  promise  who  might  to  future  generations  tell 
stories  about  him^  just  as  he  now  told  stories  about  Tyndall  and 
Huxley.  He  therefore  talked  to  him  about  metallurgy,  de- 
scribed  a  well-known  process  of  nickelling  steel,  and  said :  "  Our 
keenest  intellects  must  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  tool 
steel,  so  necessary  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Germans  are  ahead  of  us  there  too.  In  my  day,  which,  alas, 
is  not  the  present " 

'*  Good  heavens,"  said  Maurice  coming  away,'*  he'll  be  cail-r 
ing  us  the  Handmaid  of  Commerce  next,"  for  Maurice  disdained 
the  utilitarian  view  of  science,  regarding  the  sphere  in  which 
he  wori^ed  only  as  a  whetstone  for  his  wits,  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  specialised  engineering. 

On  another  occchsion  the  professor  came  upon  Maurice  in  the 
middle  of  a  critical  experiment  and  tiptoed  into  places  where  he 
waa  not  wanted.  He  addressed  Maurice  in  excuse.  *'  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  me,  an  old  stager,  to  wait  thus  in  the  Temple  of 
Science  while  a  younger  and  more  efficient  priesthood  perform 
the  rites.    Most  interesting  for  me  'tantis  adesse  solemnibus.' " 

The  experimenter  proposed  to  give  him  an  active  part.  **  li 
in  anything  I  can  be  useful,"  said  the  profesAor,  pulling  up  hia 
cufite. 

'"  Most  certainly,"  said  Maurice.  '*  You've  got  the  hang  at 
the  business,  eh  ?  This  is  the  air-blast — a  special  temperature, 
needed,"  and  he  went  into  explanations  over  which  the  pro* 
fessor  nodded  and  hurried  away  to  his  apparatus.  "'  Tom  tho 
valve  when  I  ci^  oat  ^  ping-pong.'  Not  till  then  please,  and  clock* 
wise  mind,"  shouted  Maurice  «id  two  minutes  later  crossing 
the  quad  fodow  Maurice  told  his  assistant  that  he  did  not  know 
much  about  latin,  but  *  Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,' 
will  just  about  meet  his  case." 

Half  an  hoiir  later  an  attendant  entering  the  laboratory 
found  the  prc^essor  still  holding  on  to  the  valve  that  admitted: 
hot  water  to  the  heating  pipes  round  the  comer.  The  professor 
took  the  hint  and  made  it  hot  for  Maurice. 

In  and  out  of  the  laboratory  Maurice  was  cock-sure,  cock- 
sure and  dressy,  but  he  stammered  more  than  formerly  and 
talked  if  possibly  faster  than  of  old.  His  manner  was  not  correct: 
for  an^undeiigraduate  whom  Phillida  flouts,  who  should  elopo 
across 'the  shady  side  of  courts  and  lure  his  least  synE^atbetio 
acquaintance  singly  to  Gimnchester  or  My  there  to  tiik  eyelas]^ 
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skirt  and  parasol.  He  went  in  for  the  second  part  of  his  tripos 
cock-sure,  came  out  of  it  cock-sure,  and  received  congratula- 
tions upon  the  result  without  a  sign  of  thankfulness.  To  Carling, 
only,  he  showed  a  kinder  nature,  for  Carling  was  in  disgrace 
both  with  his  tutor  and  his  tradespeople,  and  Maurice  did  his 
best  for  him,  let  himself  be  defeated  at  tennis  and  took  him 
canoeing  up  the  Granta. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Carling  spoke  spitefully  of  memory. 
As  a  man  of  spontaneous  action  and  a  brisk  commonplace  out- 
look upon  life  it  was  natural  that  he  should  do  so,  but  Maurice 
hauled  him  over  the  coals. 

"  No,"  he  said,  waving  his  paddle,  "  your  point  must  be  that 
memory  as  a  record  of  sensations  in  no  way  influences  your 
present  state  of  mind,  that  you  are  what  you  are  by  virtue  of 
certain  millions  of  occurrences,  and  that  the  more  or  less  vivid 
presence  of  some  of  these  in  your  mind  in  no  way  influences 
what  you  are  or  will  become.  To  which  I  answer  that  you  con- 
found Memory  with  Experience." 

It  was  Maurice's  well-known  method  of  debate — ^to  supply 
ready-made  arguments  for  the  opposition,  define  as  he  went 
along  and  jump  down  the  throat  of  any  one  who  happened  to 
agree  with  him.  There  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  struggle  going 
on  in  his  mind,  and  he  crumpled  his  features  together,  making 
a  painful  effort  to  express  and  comprehend  himself.  He  spoke 
of  pure  memory  properly  classified  and  tended  as  the  greatest 
attribute  of  mind,  because  of  the  will-power  and  capacity^  for 
abstraction  necessary  to  organise  it.  Such  a  memory  was  an 
intellectual  engine  of  great  power.  Then  he  spoke  of  pensive 
memory,  a  passive  record  of  impressions  divorced  from  surround- 
ings which  gave  rise  to  musings  and  to  moonings  ;  he  attributed 
such  a  memory  to  gentlemen  in  an  easy  way  of  business  and  to 
maiden  ladies  living  over  boot  shops  in  small  provincial  towns. 
Such  persons,  usually  the  fulcrum  of  Maurice's  scorn,  he  spoke  of 
to-day  with  sympathy.  He  warned  them  that  they  were  apt  to 
superimpose  upon  these  impressions  a  mental  bias  or  mood  which 
might  appear  to  symbolise  or  epitomise  one  or  a  series  of  such 
impressions,  thereby  creating  associations — ^the  most  dangerous 
form  of  mental  disease.  To  this  disease  of  the  human  mind  Maurice 
attributed  the  pessimism  of  the  Russians,  the  Hedonism  of  the 
Greeks,  the  religious  fervour  of  Wales,  and  the  mystical  tendency 
of  those  who  lived  among  mcfintains.    He  struck  his  paddle 
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into  the  water.  "  One  such  Association,"  said  he,  "  if  given 
scope  in  the  memory,  has  power  to  wreck  the  work  of  years  and 
annihilate  every  effort  at  ratiocinative  employment."  After 
that  he  x)addled  furiously,  for  his  heart  was  full  to  bursting  with 
the  disloyalty  that  it  seemed  to  be  to  Hilda,  thus  to  make  a 
bogey  of  the  state  of  mind  that  her  wild  talk  was  bringing  him  to. 

Major  Waring's  relations  with  his  nephew  were  undergoing 
a  change.  His  invitation  to  Frogamoor  at  Easter  wanted 
warmth,  and  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  his  rela- 
tives was  unsatisfactory.  Celiacs  genius  for  estrangement 
and  Maurice's  over-weening  independence  crept  in  from  either 
side  and  vexed  the  large  heart  of  the  Derbjrshire  landowner  who 
had  lately  introduced  into  his  study  so  complicated  a  system 
of  filing  his  papers  that  it  became  a  pleasure  neither  to  write 
nor  to  receive  letters.  Early  in  May  Major  Waring's  uneasiness 
increased.  It  seemed  that  Maurice  had  no  idea  of  stopping 
at  Trinity  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term,  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  academical  careers  in  general.  '*  It  is  jolly 
hot,"  he  wrote,  "  I  suppose  that  you  are  taking  your  fill  of  the 
blushful  Hippocrene,  but  for  me — oh  for  about  a  pint  of  pawky 
Scotch  blood  in  my  veins  !  " 

So  Major  Waring  came  up  to  Cambridge  for  a  few  days  and 
carried  away  a  very  disquieting  impression  of  his  nephew,  for  the 
young  man  wolfed  his  food  and  seemed  unnaturally  jerky  both 
in  speech  and  manner.  Also  he  seemed  to  be  becoming  an  irre- 
deemable punster,  and  the  memory  of  the  leather  cap  and  waist- 
coat in  which  Maurice  had  swaggered  down  King's  Parade 
at  his  side  rankled  immoderately  with  Major  Waring.  He  pro- 
posed to  Celia  that  Maurice  should  join  them  on  their  conti- 
nental tour,  and  Celia  could  advance  no  definite  objection. 

"  Will  he  mix  very  well  with  our  party  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
Major  Waring  admitted  that  perhaps  he  would  not,  adding  that 
Maurice  seemed  so  odd  and  restless  that  he  hardly  liked  to 
leave  him.  So  Celia  held  her  embroidery  up  to  the  light  and 
slanted  her  head  in  bored  dissent ;  it  was  ten  o'clock  and  there- 
fore time  that  Major  Waring  should  swear  she  was  spoiling  her 
eyes  and  come  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  therefore  she  allowed 
the  subject  to  dismiss  itself  and  Maurice  accordingly  was  asked 
to  accompany  them  to  Switzerland. 

The  formalities  of  degree-taking  prevented  Maurice's  joining 

his  uncle's  party  until  it  had  reached    Lausanne.    He  arrived 
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in  time  for  the  evening  meal  and  found  the  seat  engaged  for  him 
occupied  by  a  yachting  cap. 

"  This  is  Senor  Manana  de  Hoy,"  said  Waring.  The  Senor 
was  the  owner  of  the  yachting  cap.  He  removed  it  and  hung  it  on 
the  gas  bracket  over  his  head ;  then  he  bowed  to  Maurice. 
Manana  de  Hoy  had  a  gravity  that  could  support  eating  aspara- 
gus and  being  snubbed  and  teased  by  Celia.  With  the  air  of  a 
silent  man,  he  was  perpetua;llly  talking,  and  the  intervals  of 
speech  he  filled  with  the  murmurous  friction  of  his  beard  upon 
his  collar. 

To  Maurice,  revolving  with  surprise  the  characteristics  of  his 
interesting  vis-a-vis^  the  late  entrance  and  eccentric  appearance 
of  a  Mr.  Baker  came  as  a  second  blow,  which  righted  the  dis- 
orientation produced  by  the  first.  The  new-comer  was  a  hand- 
some youth,  not  many  months  older  than  Maurice  but  his  appear- 
ance was  foreign  and  the  name  of  Baker  seemed  as  ill-placed  upon 
him  as  would  be  a  top-hat  on  the  head  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
He  was  Peruvian,  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  English  ex- 
traction was  two  generations  remote,  he  spoke  English  without 
accent  and  his  address  had  all  the  frankness  and  tact  that  we 
flatter  ourselves  is  displayed  only  by  the  pure-bred  English 
gentleman.  He  extended  a  jewelled  hand  to  Maurice  and 
swallowed  his  soup  as  fast  as  a  talent  for  story-telling  and  a 
very  knowing  laugh  would  let  him. 

The  pair  afforded  great  amusement  during  the  evening,  but 
it  was  the  following  day  before  their  full  character  was  made  plain 
to  Maurice.  On  that  day  the  party  left  Lausanne  early  and 
drove  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  among  crops  that  profited 
more  from  the  stifling  heat  than  the  visitors  could  be  said  to  do. 

They  lunched  at  a  hotel  in  the  little  village  of  F ,  bordering 

on  the  lake.  The  American  pair,  in  a  separate  conveyance,  were 
an  uproar  on  wheels.  The  Warings  passed  them  on  a  hill. 
At  that  time  three  of  Mr.  Baker's  fingers  were  wagging  in- 
dependently of  the  remaining  seven,  his  knees  were  imitating 
Pelion  piled  upon  Ossa  towards  the  box-seat,  and  his  hat  was 
left  on  the  splash-board,  lodged  there  by  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  his  position  which  deprived  passers-by  of  the  possibility 
of  locating  the  principal  portions  of  his  frame.  Manana  de  Hoy 
had  his  yachting  cap  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  drew  up  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  and  displayed  the  abhorrence  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  in  keeping  as  the  counterpart  to  his  prostrate  com- 
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panion's  vivacity ;  at  stated  intervals  he  barked,  as  though 
touched  on  the  raw  by  the  unflagging  eloquence  of  the  easy* 
going  orator  beside  him.  They  joined  the  Warings  for  lunch, 
and  the  party  took  cofEee  on  a  terrace  which  looked  across  the 
lake  to  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  the  Diablerets  shining  in  early 
summer  snows.  Major  Waring  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  distant 
prospect  as  he  snipped  the  end  of  his  cigar.  To  him  drew  near 
Manana  de  Hoy, dragging  his  stick  along  the  gravel.  ''I  tell 
you  no,  Sefior,"  he  wassapng  toHieronymo  Baker,  who  attempted 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  stick.  ''  The  Rio  runs  as  thus.  It 
rises  in  the  Gerro  de  los  Reyes — ^there.  The  town  of  Ambalema 
is — ^here.  The  Salta  de  Julio  is — ^there."  At  each  position  he 
made  a  savage  dab  at  the  gravel  with  the  ferrule  of  his  stick. 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Baker. 

*'  There,"  cried  Manana  de  Hoy,  dabbing  the  gravel  a  third 
time,  yards  remote  from  all  previous  dabs.  The  accuracy  of 
this  last  correction  demanded  that  the  site  of  the  Salta  should 
coincide  very  nearly  with  Major  Waring's  left  toe. 

Major  Waring  turned  in  some  annoyance. 

"  This  is  your  first  view  of  the  Alps,  Senor  de  Hoy  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  The  Alps  ?  "  asked  de  Hoy,  straightening  himself  and  giving 
Major  Waring  a  look  not  full  of  intelligence.  Major  Waring 
waved  his  hand. 

"  Oh,"  said  de  Hoy,  "  weVe  seen  the  Andes,  you  know." 

**  But  you  don't  compare  the  Andes  with  these  beautiful 
mountains,"  cried  the  Major ;  *^  a  circus  of  scree  and  cactus, 
no  shape,  hardly  any  glaciers " 

The  two  Americans  regarded  Major  Waring  with  a  profound 
pity  which  interrupted  more  than  words  could  do. 

"  Their  mineral  wealth,"  interjected  de  Hoy. 

'*  They  call  for  liberation,"  cried  Mr.  Baker,  waving  his  coffee- 
cup.  Major  Waring  was  convinced  of  his  error,  but,  a  moment 
later,  he  returned  to  a  sneaking  enjoyment  of  the  view  and  his  lips 
moved  in  protest. 

The  American  pair  were,  indeed,  revolutionaries  in  a  thin 
disguise  with  a  propaganda  in  Europe  that  was  less  innocent  in 
intention  than  result.  De  Hoy  had  a  manner  of  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  Baedecker  as  though  it  were  the  Book  of  Fate,  and 
his  yachting  cap,  which  he  had  bought  at  Munich  because  of  its 
air  of  a  far  country,  he  would  discard  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the 
sea  for  a  top-hat  which  the  first  puff  of  wind  would  blow  ovei - 
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board.  Mr.  B&ker  was  more  practically  active.  He  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  an  Italian  firm  concerning  the  manu- 
facture and  delivery  of  small  arms  to  the  Upper  Pilcomayo. 
If  you  looked  up  the  Italian  firm  in  a  Trades  Directory,  you 
found,  as  did  Maurice,  that  the  Italian  firm  had  great  reputa- 
tion as  the  makers  of  street  organs ;  but  that  only  pleased 
Hieronymo  Baker.  Though  both  South  Americans,  the  revolu- 
tionaries were  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  and  their 
political  views  rarely  coincided.  De  Hoy  was  from  Uruguay 
and  sighed  for  the  return  of  the  "  Blancos  "  to  power ;  Baker 
was  Peruvian  and  seemed  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  dis- 
content wherever  it  could  be  galvanised  into  blows.  They  were 
an  admirable  combination,  for  the  elder  man  had  evidently 
more  experience  of  revolutionary  warfare,  while  the  younger 
had  more  idea  of  how  a  story  should  be  told. 

From  F the  Warings  and  their  party  extended  their  driving 

tour  up  the  Rhone  valley  and  spent  a  fortnight  at  Aigle,  which 
Maurice  and  his  uncle  devoted  to  mountain  climbing,  whilst  the 
revolutionaries  attended  Celia  on  her  drives  and  walks.  In  the 
exercise  and  novelty,  which  his  new  way  of  life  brought  with  it, 
Maurice  was  more  himself ;  Waring  found  him  as  bright  and 
natural  a  companion  as  he  needed  to  have,  and  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  change  in  his  nephew's  manners  and  spirits. 
But  Maurice,  though  he  relaxed  the  mental  discipline  which  he 
had  imposed  on  himself  during  the  past  months,  yet  found  within 
him  the  framework  if  not  the  actual  existence  of  a  very  pressing 
melancholy.  At  evening,  climbing  up  through  fir  woods,  Maurice 
was  the  merry  one  of  the  party  and  sped  on  before  with  supper 
on  his  shoulder.  But  when,  above  the  woods,  the  guides  pointed 
to  the  red  sunset  auguring  bad  weather  therefrom,  Maurice 
became  silent.  To-morrow  fair  or  to-morrow  stormy  seemed 
suddenly  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  him  and  he  slipped 
and  stumbled  and  spoke  no  more  that  evening.  The  red  sunset, 
however,  was  succeeded  by  a  lowring  morning  and  at  the  alpine 
hut,  where  the  party  passed  the  night,  Maurice  passed  into 
another  mood  ;  for  the  guide  suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  climbing, 
they  should  content  themselves  with  gathering  "  un  bon  bou- 
quet d'Edelweiss,"  and  Maurice  lost  patience  with  the  guide 
and  called  him  an  old  fool  and  went  off  by  himself  to  eat  his 
biscuits  and  chocolate  on  a  rock,  reckoning  this  the  stupidest, 
silliest  proposal  ever  m^e,  seeing  that  the  only  girl  to  whom 
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he  would  care  to  send  his  "  bon  bouquet  d'Edelweiss  '*  was 
all  that  he  would  have  her  not  be  and  had  filled  his  mind  with  the 
"  Association  "  which  disturbed  him,  trailing  mystical,  poetical 
thoughts  in  his  scientific  mind.  So  Maurice  sulked  and  seemed 
very  boyish  and  absurd  to  every  one,  and  though  his  mood 
mended  in  an  hour  or  two,  Major  Waring  was  grateful  that  Celia 
at  least  had  not  been  by  to  witness  his  display  of  fretfulness. 

Celia  showed  them  a  sketch  on  their  return  home  that  evening 
— ^a  grassy  peak  over  woods  which  appeared  to  consist  of  so 
many  faggots — ^and  they  identified  it  as  the  Chamosaire.  Major 
Waring  declared  himself  a  capable  guide  for  the  ascent  and  the 
whole  party  started  on  the  following  morning.  The  revolu- 
tionaries accompanied  him  and  enlivened  the  two  hours'  drive 
with  stories  of  incredible  hardships  suffered  by  an  expedition 
under  General  Algodon  in  the  Puna  de  Atacama,  an  "Alto- 
planicie  "  ext,ending  for  a  hundred  leagues  at  an  elevation  greater 
than  that  of  the  Jungfrau.  They  all  dismounted  in  a  pleasant 
forest  valley  and  began  the  ascent  at  a  moderate  pace,  but 
General  Algodon  and  his  heroic  marches  dominated  Mr.  Baker's 
imagination  and  his  strides  never  measured  less  than  four  feet 
six.  He  disappeared  through  the  forests  ahead  followed  by 
Manana  de  Hoy,  who  waved  a  silk  handkerchief  forgetful  of  his 
peaceful  environment.  Their  energy,  however,  did  not  carry 
them  further  than  the  Lac  de  Javanne  where  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  overtaken  without  loss  of  complacency,  and  the 
Warings,  having  completed  their  ascent  by  easy  stages,  re- 
turned to  find  the  pair  still  seated  at  that  pleasant  spot. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  time,  Hieronymo  ?  "  asked  Celia. 

''Magnificent,"  said  Mr.  Baker,  and  Manana  sheepishly  re- 
garded the  company,  causing  his  beard  to  murmur  upon  his 
collar.  "  Magnificent,"  he  admitted.  "I've  converted  him," 
said  Mr.  Baker,  "  he  has  taken  the  oath." 

Celia  nodded  approval,  but  Major  Waring  and  Maurice  were 
jealously  excluded  from  the  secret  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  time  the  zest  of  conspiracy  weakened 
before  the  prompting  of  personal  vanity  in  Mr.  Baker's  mind. 
He  regarded  his  convert  across  a  long  table  crowded  with  every 
description  of  tourist  and  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  for 
display. 

"  You  have  forgotten  it,  Manana,"  he  said  in  a  strident  voice 
which  called  attention  from  all  sides. 
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"  In  parts,  Hieronjono,"  said  the  Uruguayan,  "  only  in  parts." 

"  Which  parts  ?  '*  demanded  Mr.  Baker,  his  handsome  face 
flushing  at  so  torpid  an  admission. 

The  other  knitted  his  brows,  making  a  doltish  parade  of  con- 
centration. **  The  description  of  the  slaughter  we  intend 
to  bring  about,"  he  said  at  last  meekly,  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair. 

"  Repeat  the  parts  you  have  forgotten." 

"  Here  ?  Not  here,  Hieronymo  !  "  wailed  the  Uruguayan 
without  noticing  the  impossibility  of  the  task  that  was  set  him. 
He  needed  so  much  prompting  and  correcting  that  as  many 
of  the  guests  as  cared  to  listen  could  piece  together  an  oath 
sworn  by  a  band  of  determined  men,  binding  themselves  with 
the  utmost  secrecy  to  take  measures  to  compel  the  Peruvian 
government  to  make  war  upon  Chile  for  the  recovery  of  the 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Tarapaca  ceded  to  the  latter  in  18 — . 
The  oath  concluded  with  an  enumeration  of  the  disasters  to 
fall  upon  Chile.  This  was  the  part  which  de  Hoy  discreetly 
left  to  his  friend. 

Major  Waring  blew  his  nose  violently,  excited  more  by  the 
fierce  ordeal  which  the  friends  had  bound  themselves  to  under- 
go than  by  the  prospect  of  smoking  ruin  upon  the  Chilian  sea- 
board.    He  turned  the  tail  of  a  swimming  eye  upon  Maurice. 

"  Aren't  they — er — ^aren't  they  coughdrops  !  "  he  said. 


CHAP.  VI :  AN  OLDJ  FANCY 

They  moved  the  following  morning  to  Sion  intending  to  visit 
Evolena,  whence  the  more  active  of  the  party  would  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  promising  themselves  the  utmost 
enjoyment  from  the  expedition  and  the  varying  panorama  that 
they  would  put  around  them.  But  at  Evolena  the  cyclone 
descended  upon  them  and  for  two  days  they  were  confined 
to  the  hotel.  On  the  second,  at  dinner,  Maurice  overheard  his 
uncle  mumbling  into  Celia's  ear,  "  Most  fortunate,  so  awkward 
for  him,  you  know,"  and  Celia  answered  in  ringing  tones,  "  0, 
what  ill  luck!  Miss  Early,  I  should  so  much  have  liked  to 
have  met  her,"  though  she  well  knew  that  one  member  of  the 
party  would  find  the  meeting  disadvantageous,  and  Maurice 
turned  his  attention  elsewhere,  marvelling  at  the  nature  of  in- 
considerate woman  that  should  give  such  prominence  to  an 
uncalled  for  regret.  Almost  he  shared  it,  and  yet  he  resented 
Celia's  interest  in  the  girl ;  Hieronymo  was  better  worth  listen- 
ing to.  Hieronymo  was  making  love  with  unusual  frankness. 
If  a  law  of  congress  of  his  native  Lima  had  forbidden  flirtation  with 
foreign  ladies,  Hieronymo  could  not  have  thrown  more  emphasis 
into  his  attitude  or  talked  of  subjects  not  generally  mentioned 
on  a  first  acquaintance  with  a  more  open  expression  of  capital 
fun  in  his  dark  eyes.  With  no  other  provocation  than  the  possi- 
bility of  ultimately  inducing  his  fair  companion  to  share  it  with 
him,  he  was  describing  to  her  his  military  sleeping-bag,  to  which 
he  ascribed  a  number  of  interesting  properties  and  no  small  share 
of  fame. 

"  I  took  it  with  me,"  he  said,  "  among  the  Araucas  of  the  Bio- 
Bio.  There  Caciques  insisted  on  sleeping  in  it  three  at  a  time, 
some  of  them  head  downwards.  It  was  a  cause  of  much  jealousy 
and  some  warfare.  Outside  Cuyaba,  poor  General  Utesberaea 
breathed  his  last  in  it ;  he  was  down  with  yellow  fever,  we 
had  nothing  to  give  him — a  bath  bun  and  a  little  cyanide  ot 
potassium.     Poor  fellow !    he  literally  whimpered  away." 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  added ;  and  behind  all  Hieronymo's  most 

improbable  statements  marched  this  "  I  assure  you,"  desperately 

and  tragically  matter  of  fact,  a  rearguard  against  incredulity 

and  laughter.     On  this  occasion,   however,    "  I  assure  you " 

needed  to  be  reinforced  with  "  believe  me,"  and  still  failed 

of  his  service,  for  the  girl  upon  whom  Hieronymo  had  descended 
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took  him  at  his  true  value  and  only  allowed  herself  to  be  taken 
in  sufficiently  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  She  was  pretty  enough 
to  expect  men  to  amuse  her  without  exerting  herself,  and  woman 
of  the  world  enough  to  know  that  those  who  provide  such  amuse- 
ment prefer,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  to  have  it  credited  to  their 
extravagant  fancy  rather  than  to  their  experience ;  in  fact 
the  girl  enjoyed  exaggeration  because  it  is  the  product  of  the 
wish  to  please  acting  upon  high  spirits,  and  because  it  is  so  easily 
provoked  by  doubts  thrown  and  giggles  given.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  giggled,  and  exaggeration  travelled  off  with  wagging 
head  to  General  Utesberaea's  military  funeral  and  a  mourning 
army,  but  Maurice  sat  back  of  a  sudden  with  the  giggle  tingling 
in  his  ears  very  reproachfully  for  the  ease  with  which  it  came 
and  the  thought  that  in  past  days  he  had  scrupulously  avoided 
giving  it  its  natural  opportunity.  In  Endover  he  had  sup- 
pressed that  giggle  because  he  would  not  have  the  happy  com- 
panionship of  which  it  was  an  indication,  and  now  it  came  across 
the  table  to  him  and  made  him  think  Hieronymo  lucky  enough 
in  being  able  to  evoke  it.  He  could  not,  however,  catch  Elsie's 
eye  ;  nor  would  she  let  him  bow  to  her.  Well  then,  she  was 
unfriendly  still  and  her  laughter  and  her  show  of  scandalised 
sympathy  in  Hieronymo's  misfortunes  showed  that  she  was 
happily  emancipated.  Maurice  might  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  therefore,  and  the  thought  of  doing  so  filled  his  mind  with 
doubts. 

||^  The^ Weiss  Horn,  which  they  left  next  day  to  ascend,  was 
for  him  only  so  much  fresh  fallen  snow  over  which  to  carry  a 
brooding  head,  so  much  rocky  obstacle  to  the  peace  from  which 
he  hoped  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  question  that  presented 
itself  to  him.  As  his  right  foot  entered  the  snow,  a  train  of 
thought  ran  through  him  and  presented  a  conclusion;  on  the 
stride  the  same  thought  ran  with  altered  quantities  and  the 
opposite  solution  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  was  reminded  of 
£cme  mechanical  toy  governed  by  a  wound  up  string  with  two 
buttons  ;  such  a  string  he  fancied  running  through  his  head 
to  spin  his  thoughts  in  opposite  directions  alternately. 

A  snow  whisk  rose  on  the  plateau  above  them  that  had  just 
met  the  sun,  and  Maurice  gave  it  the  name  of  Elsie  for  its  bobbing 
vitality ;  then,  by  fitness,  Hilda  must  be  the  mountain,  a  work 
of  nature  that  asked  no  sympathy  for  the  falling  snow  or  blow- 
ing windi  but  took  its  luck  and  kept  apart.    To  come  to  her 
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with  a  tale  of  love  was  to  waste  breath  in  a  wilderness,  but  the 
other,  the  snow  whisk,  would  catch  you  up  by  the  belt,  vowing 
that  its  time  was  valuable,  and  hurl  you  towards  the  sun.  In- 
consequently  he  recalled  the  small  damp  explosion  of  Elsie's 
lips  upon  his  cheek,  the  occurrence  of  which  he  had  limited 
strictly  to  morning  and  evening  because  of  its  aphrodisiac 
effect.  Their  memory  came  back  now,  purged  and  multiplied, 
and  taught  him  that  it  was  a  contest  of  feeling,  not  of  duty, 
therein  the  reason  that  he  stumbled  to  no  decision  at  all. 

Major  Waring  gave  his  nephew  full  scope  for  the  internal 
debate,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  had  him  de- 
tached from  the  rope,  for  the  worse  part  of  the  climb  w  as  to  come 
and  he  knew  that  his  nephew  was  in  no  condition  to  get  a  hand- 
hold in  an  awkward  couloir. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  consolation  prize,"  Hilda  had  said, 
and  Maurice  quoted  her,  sitting  with  the  world  spread  at  his  feet. 
He  found  pleasure  in  the  notion  that  by  offering  himself  in 
consolation  he  would  attain  to  her  level  of  self-sacrifice  and 
attain  thereby  the  nearest  union  with  her  that  she  had  offered 
him,  and  when  the  climbers  returned  they  found  him  peering 
round  rocks  with  impatient  eyes.  Major  Waring  read  the  signs. 
"  Right  through  to  Evolena  without  stop,"  he  ordered  the  guides, 
and  when  they  spoke  of  lunch :  "  by  the  col  d'Herens,  and  no 
stop !  "  he  ordered  them. 

They  reached  Evolena  in  the  early  afternoon  and  Maurice 
dashed  off  some  inquiries  whilst  his  uncle  pretended  to  read  a 
letter  in  the  middle  distance.  No,  Elsie  was  gone,  having  left 
the  same  morning.  Maurice  ordered  a  carriage  and  packed  his 
bag  without  consulting  any  one,  but  when  he  came  to  mount 
Major  Waring  stood  upon  the  doorstep. 

"  She  was  off  first  thing,"  he  said,  "  Celia  met  her.  That 
fellow's  got  his  yacht  at  Trieste ;  they're  to  be  married  there. 
Don't  know  more  of  his  plans,  but  you  follow — ^if  she's  gone  by 
the  Simplon  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  too  late."  He  wrung  Maurice's 
hand  and  shovexl  a  quantity  of  notes  into  his  pocket. 

Thus  began  a  pursuit  which,  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  filled 
ihe  pursuer  with  the  reality  of  a  passion,  which  at  the  outset 
he  believed  to  be  only  simulated.  Meanwhile  the  pursued,  all 
unconscious,  breathed  on  the  window  of  her  flying  coach  and  lay 
back  nodding  at  an  initial  she  had  traced  in  the  mist. 

*' Funny  we  should  run  up  against  his  friends  like  that," 
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she  said,  and  Mrs.  Partridge  commented  that  the  world  was  a  szqaII 
one.    To  Elsie  just  then  it  seemed  also  a  particularly  stale  one. 
Maurice  caught  an  evening  train  at  Sion ;  at  Brieg  he  looked 
out  in  the  dusk  and  his  attention  was  caught  by  four  large 
boxes  evidently  containing  a  trousseau.     He  inquired  at  the 
registration  offices  and  learned  they  were  to  be  forwarded  to 
Domo  d'Ossola  and  to  be  left  there  till  called  for ;   the  name 
of  consignee  was,  as  he  had  supposed,  Early.    At  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre  the  ladies  had  hired  a  carriage  to  take  them  up  to 
Obergestelen,  whence  the  next  day  they  would  cross  the  Griess 
Pass  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  taking  a  last  day  among  the  hills  before 
dropping  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.     Maurice  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  their  intentions,  he  also  read  into  it  a  sym- 
bolism of  which  Elsie  was  thoroughly  ashamed ;  the  hills  repre- 
sented  liberty,    the   plains    represented    a    choice   irrevocably 
taken.     He  was   therefore   more   than   ever   anxious  to   meet 
her,  if  not  on  Swiss  soil,  at  least  at  a  great  altitude.     Road 
and  rail  made  it  possible  to  circumvent  their  progress  and  Maurice 
availed  himself  of  every  advantage  of  his  position.     He  passed 
through  the  Simplon  Tunnel  by  an  early  train  in  the  morning 
and  dismounted  at  Crevola,  where  the  railway  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Tosa,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Griess  Pass  leads  out  of 
Switzerland.     He  hired  a  conveyance  and  drove  towards  the 
mountains  once  more,  as  far  as  Premia  where  the  coach  road 
ends,  and  then  started  out  walking  as  though  his  life  depended 
on  it.    The  valley  narrowed,  and  its  Alpine  character  became 
more  marked  as  he  ascended ;    green  mountain  sides  were  all 
about  him  like  the  walls  of  a  chamber,  and  the  tangle  of  glacier 
stream  ran  on  below  among  the  rocks,  knowing  its  way  in  and  its 
way  out  of  the  chamber,  though  the  traveller  well  might  doubt. 
An  ante-room  to  wilder  valleys,  it  seemed  a  fair  setting  to  the 
picture  of  Elsie  upon  pony-back,  and  Maurice  rested  waiting 
for  the  little  cavalcade  that  could  not  be  far  distant ;    he  sat 
above  the  path  on  a  mossy  stone  and  speculated  that  in  half  an 
hour  this  green  chamber  of  mountain  sides  might  be  his  happiest 
memory,  an  end  of  doubt  and  trouble,  if  only  Elsie  would  pass  by 
and  say  the  right  word  to  him  and  give  him  the  right  wag  of 
her  little  head ;  but  meanwhile  shadows  crept  and  bells  rang  and 
in  half  an  hour's  time  two  ladies  coming  down  the  pass  halted 
opposite  a  figure,  grasshopperish  for  the  knees  and  elbows  that 
it  poked  upwftrd  in  its  sleep. 
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"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  Elsie,  irritated  by  the  ohAxiMA  that 
plumped  a  figure  so  like  Maurice's  in  her  way.  "  Ridiculous  ! 
It  is  Maurice,"  and  she  moved  on  And  would  not  let  the  guide 
wake  the  sleeper.  As  she  rode  on  into  the  lower  valley  she 
looked  once  or  twice  over  her  shoulder  wondering  how  it  might 
have  been  if  the  absurd  boy  had  not  fallen  a  prey  to  drowsiness ; 
she  thought  it  might  have  been  different  and,  though  she  laughed, 
she  was  also  silent  opposite  the  sudden  exposure  of  Maurice's 
intentions  towards  her 

Down  the  pass  dropped  Maurice,  shooting  questions  at  all 
who  met  him,  angry  with  the  world  and  especially  with  the 
great  chamber  of  green  hillsides  that  had  let  the  jewel  trickle 
through  it  while  it  lapped  him  in  slumber.  He  found  a  glove 
where  a  stream  trickled  over  the  path,  she  must  have  stripped 
it  to  drink  from  her  palm ;  gold  letters  within  gave  the  name 
of  its  maker  in  Bond  Street  and  he  caught  it  and  ran  on.  Below 
Pommat  he  saw  a  waved  handkerchief,  jumped  up  on  the  fence 
at  the  roadside  and  waved  his  own ;  found  it  was  a  fat  peasant 
who  mocked  him,  travelling  with  a  white  shawl  round  her  greasy 
neck,  and  took  liberties  with  the  little  stranger  who  made  such 
demonstrations  towards  her.  He  escaped  from  her  and  ran 
straight  among  horses'  legs  and  laughing  faces.  "  I  knew  when 
you  passed,"  he  cried,  delightedly  running  up  to  Elsie,  "  you  said, 
'  Ridiculous,'  I  heard  that,"  but  the  ladies  laughed  at  him  and 
at  the  fat  peasant  blowing  kisses  towards  him,  and  they  could 
not  look  at  him  without  passing  on  to  fresh  merriment.  Good 
feeling  was  established  under  the  shaking  sides  of  the  whole 
party  and  Maurice  stepped  out  with  mincing  tread  towards 
his  latest  conquest,  squeezed  in  his  elbows  to  his  side  and  turned 
ridiculously  about  pretending  maiden  coyness,  he  cast  sheeps' 
eyes  at  her  and  came  off  laughing  too.  **How  nice  to  be 
friends  again,"  he  said,  trudging  with  his  hand  on  Elsie's 
saddle. 

"  So  this  was  your  second  meeting,"  said  Elsie,  and  laughed 
the  less  that  Maurice  was  getting  sulky. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said,  and  she  put  her  head 
sideways  toward  him,  honestly  doubting  what  he  meant.  Quickly 
he  unburdened  himself,  and  in  the  middle  stood  gasping  at  the 
graciousness  of  his  companion  that  would  let  him  say  he  wad 
dreaming  of  her  when  she  passed  him  after  a  neglect  of  eighteen 
months.    *'  You  won't  say  no  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  That's  just  what  I  must  say,"  said  she,  "  and  if  you're 
coming  with  me  you  mustn't  talk  about  that."  She  explained 
that  she  was  at  that  moment  on  her  way  to  visit  an  allotropic 
form  of  what  she  called  the  "  Eternal  He,"  and  she  mentioned 
that  the  particular  form  towards  which  she  had  set  her  face 
possessed  a  yacht  and  motor-cars  and  fine  houses  and  other 
things  that  a  girl  might  like.  While  she  spoke  Maurice  thought 
her  very  much  changed. 

"  He's  got  a  bad  conscience,"  he  said  sharply,  and  they  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  quarrel  again. 

"  I  won't  hear  about  that,"  said  Elsie,  and  Maurice  under- 
stood the  change  he  had  noticed  was  in  the  girl's  face.  The 
face  of  Elsie  as  he  remembered  it  was  one  fitly  to  be  seen  in  a 
punt  up  a  backwater  with  the  bar  gold  of  ripple-reflected  sun 
passing  lazily  up  it  and  on  to  the  under  side  of  a  shady  brim  of 
straw  hat  trimmed  with  cornflowers.  The  face  before  him  was 
sharp  and  businesslike,  such  as  one  may  see  under  the  cap  of  a 
hospital  nurse^  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  an  esteem  for  her 
position. 

So  looked  the  future  countess  as  she  said,  "  I  won't  hear 
about  that,"  and  by  the  look  more  than  the  words  Maurice 
understood  that  Elsie  had  put  her  hand  to  the  plough  and  would 
not  look  back ;  he  understood  that  Lord  Wobley  was  to  be  white- 
washed and  settled  in  life  on  the  tacit  condition  that  he  drifted 
into  the  background,  the  monstrous  passive  husband  of  a  brilliant 
coquette.  The  prospect  of  such  a  union  raised  Maurice's  opinion 
of  Miss  Early's  courage,  but  it  left  him  doubting  whether  there 
might  not  yet  be  surprises  for  her  in  the  character  of  the  heavy- 
footed  nobleman  of  whom  she  undertook  the  management. 
Elsie  followed  his  thoughts. 

"  And  do  you  think  a  mariage  de  convenance  so  very  wrong  ?  " 
she  asked,  but  as  Maurice  held  his  head  down,  she  went  on,  '*  Oh 
yes,"  she  said,  "  you  were  always  one  that  dealt  in  heroics  and 
could  not  understand  that  old  sake's  sake  and  pity  and  liking 
make  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  other  thing." 

Maurice  shook  his  head. 

"  I  do,"  said  Elsie ;  "  every  time  I  smell  burning  wood  I  re- 
member the  potatoes  we  roasted  in  the  sand-pit  at  the  end  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  great  fun,  and  I  was  only  ten  years  old  then, 
but  I've  been  Edward's  wife  in  sentiment  ever  since  ;  everything 
else  was  an  aberration— -everything,"  and  she  raised  her  voice^ 
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riding  on.  "  Hadn't  you  better  be  civil  to  Mrs.  Partridge  ?  " 
she  asked,  but  Maurice  would  not  leave  her  side. 

He  dined  with  them  at  Domo  d'Ossola  and  was  very  silent. 
"  I  can't  believe  you're  really  going  to  do  it,"  he  said,  and  saw 
with  pain  the  Elsie  of  old  days,  of  laughter  and  tears,  absorbed 
more  and  more  in  the  Elsie  of  high  rank  and  worldly  views. 
The  greater  sorrow  was  his  that  he  accused  himself  of  having 
sacrificed  the  first  Elsie  and  was  now  left  face  to  face  with  the 
new  Elsie  that  drawled  about  Edward  as  if  she  were  sucking 
peppermints  and  spoke  of  the  four  and  twenty  ball  dresses  of 
her  trousseau  as  if  she  would  captivate  a  fresh  crowned  head 
in  each  of  them.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  would 
put  Lord  Wobley  into  some  odd  scrapes  on  her  road  to  social 
greatness. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  ladies  retired  to  bed.  Maurice  gave 
them  five  minutes  and  then  dashed  upstairs  after  them.  Sure 
enough  he  met  Elsie  on  the  landing,  her  shoulders  wrapped 
in  lace.  "I  thought  you'd  come,"  she  said,  and  they  went  out 
on  the  terrace  where  it  was  moonlight ;  the  lower  windows  of 
the  hotel  were  still  lit  and  from  them  came  the  noise  of  washing 
crockery.  The  old  Elsie  was  resuscitated;  they  leaned  over 
the  balustrade  and  tried  to  stand  on  each  other's  toes.  *'  Wasn't 
there  some  one  else  ?  "  asked  Elsie,  and  Maurice  stoutly  denied 
it  but  was  annoyed  to  hear  a  cock  crow  just  after  he  spoke. 
"  You're  making  a  fool  of  me  again,"  said  Elsie,  and  went  in- 
doors, leaving  Maurice  to  pay  the  price  of  his  urgency,  that  is 
to  want  and  not  want  and  altogether  to  doubt  whether  he  knew 
his  own  mind  at  all. 

The  following  morning  they  separated  after  an  early  break- 
fast. "  Why  are  you  going  to  be  married  at  Trieste  ?  "  asked 
Maurice,  and  caught  again  in  Elsie's  face  the  look  of  the  \^oman 
with  a  burden.  She  gave  him  frankly  to  understand  that  she 
did  not  want  Edward  in  England  for  a  while. 

''  Unpleasant  associations  ?  "  asked  Maurice,  and  learned  that 
Lord  Wobley  had  definitely  given  up  fox-hunting,  thus  paying 
the  forfeit  for  his  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 

"  We  shall  have  our  honejmioon  in  the  Levant,"  Elsie  told 
him,  "and  shall  be  several  years  abroad  in  all  probability," 
and  in  those  several  years  Maurice  concluded  that  Edward 
would  learn  his  place  under  the  rod. 

"  Not  a  bad  match  for  Elsie,"  thought  he,  but  he  could  not 
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see  her  set  ofiE  for  the  dull  plains  of  married  life  without  a  twinge. 
Mrs.  Partridge  mistook  his  gravity  for  a  deeper  regret,  and  as  he 
helped  her  to  her  seat,  **  What  can  I  do  ?  '*  she  asked,  "  I'm 
afraid  it  is  you  that  have  made  the  mistake." 

*'  Then  look  out  for  another  one,"  said  Maurice,  tucking  an 
unnecessary  wrap  round  Elsie's  knees  ;  Elsie  lifted  her  face  in  a 
twinkle  of  coquetry  and  the  mistake  was  made  before  Mrs. 
Partridge  had  time  to  gasp. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Maurice,  "  and  the  best  of  luck.  Flat  for 
me  now,  but  I  deserve  it,"  and  as  he  watched  the  train  steam 
out  he  felt  as  if  one  bright  star  diminished  in  his  sky  but  not 
as  if  the  sun  went  out. 


CHAP.  VII  :  MAURICE  IN  SEARCH 
OF  A  CURE 

A  BOW  of  soused  hats  and  dripping  tweeds  hung  along  Major 
Waring's  dressing-room  wall.  It  seemed  that  the  magnifioently 
appointed  wardrobe  that  had  followed  him  from  England  had 
been  annexed  by  a  merman  with  a  taste  for  water-polo  and  a 
passion  for  ordered  arrangement. 

Major  Waring  choked  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  guide's  room 
and  wisely  concluded  to  cut  Zermatt,  for  the  professional  climbers 
huddled  their  knees  above  their  pipe-stems  and  appeared  to 
be  talking  of  two  feet  of  fresh-fallen  snow  on  the  Col  des  Fats. 

"  This  is  the  weather,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that  brings  down 
the  wild  goats  to  the  valleys."  To  Major  Waring  it  seemed 
that  this  must  be  the  ne  -pLua  tdtra  of  inclemency ;  he  harried 
his  party  away,  and  his  unreasoning  anguish  for  the  hardships 
of  wild  goats  diminished  not  until  his  eyes  rested  on  the  rounded 
contours  of  the  Jura  and  the  shining  surface  of  Neuchatel. 

Here  a  halt  was  made  for  lunch.  Gelia  remained  in  the  car, 
the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  adjourned  to  the  buffet,  but  de  Hoy 
refused  all  sustenance  and  gave  a  reason  for  his  abstention  which 
satisfied  his  companions. 

''  It  is  five  years  to-day,"  he  said,  "  since  the  taking  of  Quale- 
guay ;  of  course,  I  cannot  eat." 

He  x>assed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  the  silence  that  followed 
was  a  void  that  ached  for  inquiry.  Hieronymo  gratified  his 
friend.  "  What  sort  of  a  sack  was  it  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up 
from  the  wine-card.  De  Hoy  affected  resignation  to  a  general 
wish  and  gave  the  party  a  disjointed  and  cold-blooded  account 
of  a  municipal  brawl  in  the  figures  of  a  Plevna  or  Sedan ;  it 
is  a  trait  of  which  South  American  historiographers  are  often 
suspected  and  sometimes  throws  up  the  most  glcudng  discrep- 
ancies.   We  give  De  Hoy's  story  in  an  iuspio  of  the  truth. 

''  General  Urquiza  executed  successfully  a  most  difficult 
manoeuvre  "  (somebody  in  command  didn't  know  what  he  was 
doing).  ''  Pivoting  his  right  wing  upon  the  terminus  of  the 
Central  Uruguayan  railroad  at  Triente  Lauquen"  (one  bag 
of  rascals  took  its  siesta  in  a  railway  shed),  '*  he  moved  his  left 
across  the  enemy's  front  to  a  point  five  miles  up  the  river" 
(another  ditto  of  ditto  seized  this  opportunity  of  taking  their 
place),  ''  of  great  tactical  strength  "  {as  near  as  they  could  get  to 
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the  town  stores).  "  We  transferred  our  heavy  ordnance  up  the 
stream  on  canoes." 

"  On  canoes  !  "  exclaimed  the  Major. 

Manana  de  Hoy  looked  upset,  Hieronymo  came  to  his  rescue. 

"  You  lashed  them  together,"  he  said. 

De  Hoy  nodded,  "  and  filled  them  with  earth,  we  made  a  raft 
of  them ;  I  was  in  command  of  the  operation  and  got  the 
utmost  kudos  for  the  ingenuity  of  its  execution." 

Major  Waring  mumbled  an  excuse  and  avoided  Maurice's  eye. 

'^  These  arrangements  having  been  made.  General  Urquiza 
ordered  all  to  be  in  readiness  "  (the  rascals  at  the  railway  shed 
got  upon  their  feet),  "  At  a  given  signal  we  crossed  the  river 
and  it  being  market  day  easily  overpowered  their  outposts  " 
(this  speaks  for  itself),  ''  rushed  their  main  body  and  entered 
the  town  by  the  post  office  and  the  Major's  cabbage  garden. 
It  was  a  splendid  sack." 

He  sank  into  meditation,  but  Hieronymo  would  not  let  him  be. 

"  Gold  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  de  Hoy. 

"  Silver  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  said  the  hero,  moving  uneasily. 

"  A  convent  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  A  splendid  sack,"  said  Hieronymo,  flicking  his  hand  after 
the  manner  of  a  boy  who  knows  the  answer  to  a  question  at 
which  his  duller  mates  are  shooting  in  turn. 

De  Hoy  remained  in  profound  melancholy,  a  stage  effect 
which  he  terminated  a  moment  too  late  to  attain  the  foot- 
board of  the  train.  Arriving  at  Bille,  Hieronymo  received  a  tele- 
gram from  him  asking  for  his  luggage,  and  at  once  set  out  on  a 
return  journey,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  thus,  by  apparent 
chance,  they  gave  the  slip  to  Chilian  agents  awaiting  them  on 
German  soil.  The  hint  was  that  Major  Waring  was  implicated 
against  them,  with  marital  jealousy  for  a  motive,  yet  his  fare- 
wells were  half  casual,  half  a^ectionate.  Celia  looked  after  him, 
drawing  her  eyes  to  slits.  *'  A  man  I  am  proud  to  own  as  a 
friend,"  she  said.  *'  Manana  wants  ballast,  pobrecito,  but  this 
one  will  go  far." 

Defection  is  strong  in  example.  At  Strasburg,  Maurice 
stood  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel.  Celia  whipped  round  him,  lisp- 
ing viciously  at  the  porter  over  matters  of  luggage  which  she 
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would  not  leave  to  her  maid;  there  was  a  fillip  of  irritation 
in  the  serpentine  twirl  of  her  skirts.  She  had  her  eye  on  Maurice  ; 
his  stolidity  annoyed  her. 

'*  Well,  amigo/'  she  said  at  last,  *'  you  stand  like  an  apostle 
spoon  in  a  cup.    Are  we  to  miss  the  train  ?  " 

Her  earrings  swung  with  the  jerk  of  her  head,  but  Maurice 
was  revolving  a  change  of  *'  venue/'  and  Celia's  sudden  fretful- 
ness  chimed  with  his  resolution. 

"  I'm  not  going  home,"  he  said. 

Major  Waring  was  brought  to  him  to  talk  reason,  but  Maurice 
wagged  his  head  in  a  mood  of  gay  inconsequence. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  life,"  he  said. 

His  uncle  gave  him  a  penetrating  glance,  then  nodded  queerly 
and  sadly.  "  Quo  vadis  ?  "  he  murmured,  but  what  need  to 
ask  for  a  man  who  already  knows  the  way.  He  began  shaking 
out  notes  from  his  purse.  "  You're  obstinate,"  tie  jsaid,  "  no 
use  telling  you,  I  s'pose,  and  you've  had  a  bad  time — that's  true. 
Pity,  you  know,  but  who  can  parry  the  butting  ram." 

But  Maurice  stopped  him. 

"  Twenty  pound  ample  for  me  and  thank  you  very  much.'* 
Then  he  laughed  at  his  uncle's  face  which  was  one  of  expostula- 
tion. 

"  Twenty  pound,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  look  of  banishment 
to  Celia,  "that's  nothing  like  enough — carriages — ^flowers — 
and — ^and  presents,  you  know."  It  was  in  his  mind  that  wild 
oats  are  a  form  of  cereal  to  be  sown  only  with  the  most  expensive 
machinery. 

None  the  less,  Maurice  walked  out  of  Strasburg  with  only  twenty 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  His  idea  of  seeing  life  was  not  Major  War- 
ing's,  he  wished  rather  to  see  himself  shadowed  out  on  life  Brocken- 
spectre-wise,  to  convince  himself  of  endurance  by  long  tramp- 
ing, of  the  power  of  sympathy  by  common  wayside  greetings, 
of  self-control,  of  independence.  He  directed  himself  upon 
the  Black  Forest,  picking  up  his  feet  with  a  very  valiant  cheer- 
fulness, which  led  him  to  a  trick  of  humming.  He  chewed  the 
white  stalks  of  roadside  grasses  and  talked  merrily  with  incom- 
prehensible carters. 

"  Seeing  life  is  seeing  those  who  live  out  of  life ; "  he  pro- 
pounded this  oomplicated  doctrine,  and  took  it  like  a  pill  before 

dropping  into  the  town  of  S ,  where  he  stayed  the  night  under 

an  alien  roof. 
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lie  host  of  his  inn  was  grossly  rude  to  him  for  an  £ngli$ti-> 
man  with  a  light  purse,  but  Maurice  never  noticed  it  and  got 
his  "  amende  "  next  morning,  when  he  ploughed  through  the 
river  mist  into  the  provincial  capital,  where  he  penetrated  to 
the  back  room  of  a  barber's  shop  to  buy  a  tie-pin--H3Uch  is  the 
mood  of  gay  inconsequence. 

Something  of  the  sort  was,  by  a  miracle,  for  sale,  and  Maurice 
judged  it  keenly.  He  looked  the  very  weedy  assistant  up  and 
down.  "  Was  this  extracted  from  the  tyre  of  your  motor-car  ?  " 
he  asked  with  a  comic  kink  in  his  eyebrows,  for  it  was  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  he  really  wanted  to  buy.  The  assistant 
wriggled  affably  upward  from  his  baggy  knees  and  a  fat  German 
m  the  operating  chair  broke  into  unwilling  giggles  at  the  risk  of 
cutting  his  double  chin. 

**  Er  ist  ein  sympathischer  Englander,"  he  said,  "  nicht  wie 
die  andere ;  "  and  Maurice  met  his  eye  in  the  gla^s  and  laughed  in 
mutual  jollity. 

"  We  will  have  a  bock  together,*'  said  the  German.  But 
Maurice  was  in  a  hurry  and  recrossed  the  river  by  a  paved 
bridge,  leaving  the  provincial  capital  in  its  mists.  He  mad« 
a  point  of  taldng  side  roads,  and  the  few  rustics  whom  he  met 
must  have  wondered  at  his  readiness  to  burst  out  laughing  over 
his  own  jokes.  The  sun  was  slanting  when  he  came  to  lumself 
and  he  was  then  up  to  his  belt  among  bracken  and  rocks  in  a  glade 
of  scatt^ed  pine-trees.  Where  he  should  dine  or  where  he  should 
sleep  he  knew  not,  but  he  swung  his  stick  in  the  air  and  ran  like  a 
Saracen  at  the  foe. 

*•  Hurrah,  old  chum,"  he  cried,  "  one  slice  right  through  your 
memory  skBd  you  are  a  new  man  again.  To  see  life  was  the  best 
cure  after  all." 

He  ran  through  a  belt  of  trees  and  down  a  steep  wood.  At 
the  bottom  were  stepping-stones  in  a  stream  and  beyond  that 
a  hay  field  and  a  village,  through  which  he  ran,  kickixLg  up  the 
dust  with  his  toes.  Beyond  the  village  he  came  to  a  standstill, 
laughing  at  the  scuttle  c^  geese  behind  him  ;  then  hi^  ears  caught, 
the  sound  of  tapping  and  delving  near  at  hand,  and  looking  over 
a  low  hedge  he  saw  an  old  gentleman  on  his  knees  at  garden 
work. 

Maurice  asked  the  name  of  the  village  and  the  stout  gentle- 
man rose  to  his  feet.  ^*It  is  called  Grippelheim/*  he  said, 
*<  but  our  friends  up  there  call  it  Femiheim.     What  would 
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you  f  Wq  bave  all  our  weaknesses ;  mine  is  for  these  hardy 
greens."  He  poijiteid.  to  a  rockery  of  ferns  and  then  crowed  ia 
amusement, 

"  Ah,  but  we  shall  have  our  bock  of  beer  after  all^    Did  t  not 
say  it,*'  he  cried,  "  to  meet  the  sympathischer  Englander  once 


more." 


He  threw  the  wicket  open  and  greeted  Maurice  with  patting 
familiarity  as  a  prime  favourite. 

"  Our  bock  of  beer,"  he  repeated  several  times  as  he  led 
Maurice  to  a  verandah  at  the  back  of  his  house^  with  one  baud 
waving  forward  as  fairy  princes  welcome  to  new  delights  and 
a  ripple  of  tripudiation  in  his  heavy  gait. 

He  called  to  his  servant,  **  Luischen,"  and  an  old  woiQitn 
came  to  the  door  to  receive  his  orders.  The  sluicing  of  liquid, 
made  itself  heard  within,  but  Maurice's  eyes  dwelt  on  the  splashes 
of  previous  swillings  upon  the  table  before  them.  His  host 
followed  his  gaze  and  lit  out  to  boast  of  his  country.  "  Ach» 
ach,  ach,"  he  cried,  with  extraordinary  duration  of  the  guttural. 
"  You  will  get  to  know  us  bit  by  bit.'*  His  hands  made  the 
motions  of  shutters  opening  by  inches.  "  We  are  great  fellows 
here  in  Schwartzwald  f  Ptebacchaualian  we  I  Hear  us  from 
down  wind  at  the  wood-gathering !  Upon  New  Year's  Day, 
put  your  ear  to  the  frozen  ground!  What  throats  to  drink, 
and  to  sing  !  We  understand  beer,  my  friend  ;  the  others  have 
no  conception."  He  waved  his  arm  to  designate  Gentiles 
over  the  horizon  and  stiffened  his  plump  legs  before  him  as 
though  contemplating  being  launched  into  that  little  understood 
liquid. 

But  it  was  the  old  gentleman's  last  outburst.  The  sun  was 
down  and  both  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  the  evening. 

"  It  is  the  lover's  hour,"  said  the  host. 

Maurice  side-glanced  him,  but  forebore  to  think  hardly  of 
his  simplicity. 

"  Say  rather  the  small  shopkeeper's  hour,"  said  he. 

"  The  naturalist's  hour,  then.  See,  let  us  tell  of  ourselves. 
I  will  begin.  I  am  the  pastor  here,  Pastor  Henry.  This  valley 
for  four  miles  and  the  Shrippengrund  to  the  right  and  all  that 
high  land  where  the  glow  lingers  and  the  forest  is  thin  and 
speckly,  that  is  all  my  charge.  What  is  to  you  a  funny  little 
toy-land  turned  aside  for,  a  popple  of  orchards  and  farm  build- 
ings, little  crofts  in  the  long  forest,  that  is  for  me  so  many  dots 
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of  families  to  care  for,  so  many  dots  of  ferns  to  discovei?,  SO 
many  dots  of  bird-song  to  understand.  But  of  what  lies  beyond 
I  am  ignorant.    Is  it  not  good  that  we  should  tc41  of  ourselves  ?  " 

"  And  I,"  said  Maurice,  "  am  older  than  you  and  less  simple. 
I  suffer  at  times  from  quillishness  like  the  porcupine,  but  in 
between  I  make  a  very  dandy  companion  for  myself.  I  have 
given  much  study  to  the  action  of  pyrogallic  acid  upon  steel, 
and  now,  to  complete  my  education,  I  wander  the  wide  world 
over  to  hear  the  "  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  played  by  a  master  on  the 
accordion ! 

"  Ah  ha,"  laughed  the  pastor,  "  so  you  are  of  an  observant 
as  well  as  of  a  wandering  disx>osition,"  imd  he  imhitched  the 
annoying  little  instrument  from  its  peg. 

Maurice  dined  that  night  with  the  pastor  and  slept  in  his 
spare  bedroom.  A  poultry  yard  ran  level  with  the  sill  of  his 
window ;  his  bedstead  was  a  wooden  box  of  unsatisfying  dimen- 
sions ;  his  feather-bed  sat  lightly  on  various  parts  of  his  person 
and  looked  at  him  from  a  distance,  and  a  night-light  of  curious 
Dresden  workmanship  illumined  greenly  about  him  and  would 
not  be  blown  out.  Sleepily  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  fat 
pillows.  **  So  many  impossibles  in  one  day,"  thought  he,  and 
found  a  fresh  definition  for  **  seeing  life."  "  Get  all  the  impossi- 
bles dancing  in  a  ring  and  Herr  Pastor  pla3dng  the  accordion  in 
the  middle." 


CHAP.  VIII  :  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
THE  IMPOSSIBLES 

Next  morning  Maurice  was  up  by  six  and  walked  towards  the 
village  ;  he  counted  a  dozen  *'  impossibles  "  on  his  way,  includ- 
ing a  stork  that  stood  on  one  leg  and  wanted  to  read  a  news* 
paper,  and  two  little  boys  coming  up  from  the  ford  with  bundles 
of  sticks  on  their  backs.  The  bigger  little  boy  carried  the 
lighter  bundle  and  sang  without  stop — "  Diddledy-umpty- 
diddledy-umpty-diddledy-umpty-umpty  di ; "  the  smaller  little 
boy  carried  the  heavier  bundle  and  trudged  behind.  He  had 
not  breath  to  sing  continually,  but  he  wagged  his  head  in  time 
and  always  caught  in  at  "  umpty  di,"  which  he  rendered  shrill 
and  treble  beyond  belief. 

"  Let's  go  and  have  some  beer,"  said  Maurice,  but,  on  his  way 
to  the  back  premises,  he  spied  the  accordion  lying  on  the  table 
in  the  verandah  only  partly  compressed.  "  Pity  to  waste  half 
a  squeak,"  said  he  and  he  took  it  to  an  open  window  where  he 
finished  compression  vigorously  within  6  inches  of  the  Pastor's  ears. 

"  Himmel !  "  said  the  Pastor. 

Then  Maurice  took  away  the  instrument  and  played  it  airily 
on  a  hillside  above  the  garden,  until  Luischen  appeared  at  the 
wicket  and  called  him  in. 

At  breakfast  Pastor  Henry  drew  a  map  of  the  district  on  his 
table  cloth. 

"  It  is  here  I  am  going  to-day,"  said  he.  "  If  your  business 
allows,  I  hope  you  will  come  with  me." 

So  Maurice  observed  the  map  attentively,  and  lunching  on 
sausage  among  rocks  and  pine  needles,  he  made  Pastor  Henry 
open  his  eyes. 

"  We  are  now  where  the  mustard  pot  was»"  said  he,  "  the 
mustard  pot  at  breakfast  this  morning." 

They  were  not,  however,  far  from  home,  for  the  Pastor  sot 
his  feet  gingerly  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  to  his  line  of  progression 
and  often  grubbed  for  ferns.  At  lunch  he  had  a  number  of  these 
beside  him. 

"  They  are  all  harts'  tongue  of  the  rough  variety,"  he  said,  and 
a  moment  later,  "  that  is  Turenne's  old  camp  up  there  beyond 
the  peeled  birches." 

His  tone  of  voice  seemed  to  associate  the  two  fleets,  but  MauricQ 

did  not  catch  his  point. 

463 
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**  Always  where  Turenne  passed  the  harts'  tongue  of  the  rough 
variety,"  said  the  Pastor. 

**  Ah  yes,"  said  Maurice,  **  and  where  Tilly  and  Wallenstein 
fought,  there  you  find  cabbages  growing  on  the  rooks." 

"Not  quite  that," said  the  pastor,  "but  there  are  certain  lichens 
that  grow  exclusively  on  the  battlefields  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen." 

Maurice  nodded.  If  in  the  interests  of  derision  merely,  these 
phenomena  of  the  herbal  world  must  be  made  known,  and* 
Pastor  Henry  added  to  them  as  fast  as  Maurice  could  take  in. 
He  spoke  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
and  Maurice  judged  that  he  pleased  himself  to  correlate  thus 
two  branches  of  knowledge  especial  to  himself.  Cause  and  effect 
he  did  not  attribute,  but  his  powers  of  observation  gloried  in 
coincidence  touching  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  past  and 
the  vegetable  products  of  the  present.  His  affection  over- 
flowed towards  Maurice,  whose  manner  of  wholesale  rejection 
and  detailed  acceptance  seemed  the  finest  appreciation  possible. 

He  pointed  to  his  initials  catved  at  the  foot  of  a  roek  covered 
with  mosses. 

"Further  than  that  I  have  never  been,"  he  said.  "Some 
day  if  you  will  help  me,  but  not  to-day.  To-morrow  it  shall  be 
up  the  river,  the  way  Marshal  Merey  retreated — ^blue  thyme, 
you  remember — ah,  I  will  prove  it  to  you ;  further  towards 
Freiburg  there  are  acres  of  it.  And  another  day  it  shall  be  the 
Prince  de  C6nd6  and  his  little  orehid — ^H'm,  h'm,  that  is  not  so 
clear  perhaps,  we  will  see." 

So  Maurice  vegetated  for  an  indefinite  period  in  his  Temple 
of  the  Impossibles  and  every  day  added  to  the  furniture  of  that 
marvellous  interior. 

His  evenings  he  often  spent  at  the  inn  and  there  made  acquaint- 
ance of  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood — all 
impossibles,  from  the  carpenter's  apprentice  who  ordered  beer 
for  the  parrot  to  the  burly  woodman  who  had  a  charm  for  potato 
rot.  "  Lightness  of  Touch,"  said  the  huge-fisted  woodman, 
"  Lightness  of  touch,"  and  his  finger  intercepting  the  table  made 
the  wood-fire  fall  in  sparks. 

But  the  second  evening  that  Maurice  visited  the  inn  a  young 
peasant  sat  near  the  door  and  annoyed  him,  a  young  peasant 
not  at  all  impossible,  silent,  sour,  intelligent  and  handsome  withal. 

"That  is  poor  Kraft,"  said  the  woodman,  "you  must  not 

mind  poot  Kraft,"  and  they  all  spoke  of  "poor  Kraft,"  as 
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.  though  he  had  been  a  log,  but  for  Maurice  the  company  was 

spoilt   by   that    (letached   and   spiritless   addition.     However 

it  was  the  custom  to  give  Kraft  a  kind  word  at  either  end  of  an 

'  evening,  and  Maurice  bid  him  good-night  with  the  rest  and  got  a 

grimace  all  to  himself. 

**  He  doesn't  like  me,  your  poor  Kraft,'*  said  Maurice  to  the 
carpenter's  apprentice,  "and  I  don't  think  I  like  him."     But 
a  few  days  later  Maurice's  dislike  was  qualified  with  other  feel- 
ings for  he  met  Kraft  in  the  village  street  and  Kraft  turned 
up  a  narrow  lane  to  avoid  him.    A  horse  and  waggon  blocked  the 
way  and  Kraft  tried  to  get  by  on  one  side — the.  wheel  prevented 
him ;  then  he  tried  the  other  side  and  the  horse  was  in  his  way ; 
he  moved  this  way  and  that  for  a  moment  in  subconscious 
vexation,  and  then  fell  upon  the  horse's  head  with  his  fists, 
hitting  fast  and  hitting  blindly.    The  startled  animal  backed 
and  his  passage  was  clear,  but  Kraft  only  turned  and  came  back 
towards  Maurice  with  his  hands  all  about  himself  and  his  face 
fit  for  suicide  at  the  sudden  knowledge  of  his  vice.    Not  at  all 
impossible,  thought  Maurice,  horribly  possible  on  the  contrary. 
"  Is  he  an  idiot  ?  "  he  asked  the  carpenter's  apprentice, 
•*  Ach,  no,  he  has  a  good  education." 
"  Why  is  he  poor  ?  " 
*•  Oh,  he  is  rich,  poor  Kraft." 

"  Well,  there  won't  be  any  beer  for  him,"  said  Maurice,  frown- 
ing and  stinting  ;  "  nor  any  place  in  the  boats." 

But  the  apprentice  pleaded  for  £j:aft  as  for  some  exhumed 
relic  of  the  land,  and  carried  away  for  him  an  invitation  to 
Maurice's  picnic. 

Of  this  picnic  Maurice  gave  an  account  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle 
which  caused  some  offence.  He  described  himself  as  marching 
off  into  Grimm's  fakyland  with  something  good  under  either 
arm,  (1)  in  bottles,  (2)  in  petticoats.  Major  Waring  answered 
in  a  tone  intended  to  throw  cold  water  on  Maurice's  unrevised 
pranks.  "  Your  aunt  thinks  you  are  wasting  your  time,  and 
I  can't  say  much  for  the  company  you  keep.  Better  come  home 
now  and  give  us  a  turn  at  iVogamoor.  The  Consul  says  you'll 
be  getting  bloated."  At  least  this  letter  enclosed  money  for 
the  return  journey  and  Maurice  was  ill-advised  to  answer  in 
flippant  high  Dutch.  He  covered  the  vacant  half-sheet  of  his 
notepaper  with  crosses  and  wrote  below,  "  Kisses  for  Aunt 
CeUa»  put  them  all  round  her  pretty  neck  if  she  ^^nll  let  you," 
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a  pi6<3e  of  impudenoe  which  inoensed  Major  Waring   hefyxxid 
measure. 

Major  Waring's  letter,  however,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
prevent  a  second  picnic,  and  by  that  time  the  appetite  for  them 
was  too  strong  to  be  checked.    A  series  of  these  light-hearted 
expeditions  took  place,  of  which  the  third  lived  long  in  Maurice's 
memory  as  the  picture  and  paragon  of  them  all.    At  this  third 
picnic  experience  was  suflGlcient  to  avoid  small  failures  and  the 
spontaneity  of  the  junketing  heart  was  not  yet  run  thin.    All 
that  was  thrilling,  all  that  was  novel  in  each  of  a  series  of  out- 
ings was  crowded  into  this  eventful  third  day.    The  glorious 
uncertain  start  by  sandy  paths  under  the  fir  woods  with  destina- 
tion no  more  definite  than  "  da  oben  "  ;  the  little  army  moving 
through  the  green,  calling  in  its  stragglers  by  the  thin  iterative 
skirling  of  the  concertina  borrowed  from  the  police-barracks ; 
the  embarkation  under  haphazard  auspices,  and  Maurice's  eye 
nervously  measuring  the  four  inch  freeboard  of  his  neighbour's 
boat ;  the  Hans  incident  (Hans  outs  with  his  fowling-piece  and 
makes  a  marvellous  long  shot  at  a  jay,  drops  his  powder-horn 
overboard  reloading)  general  hilarity  at  the  expense  of  Hans  and 
fearful  wobbling  of  the  four  inch  freeboard ;  next  the  landing  and 
search  for  a  fitting  banquet-hall  among  the  gorges  ;  stick  gather- 
ing, stone  gathering  and  spreading  of  victuals  over  the  rocky 
slant  chosen,  done  with  a  multitude  of  advice  and  unattended 
orders  ;  the  great  fire  and  the  embers,  the  feast  and  the  dreamy 
stupor  that  succeeds  with  eyes  resting  on  the  embers.     All  this 
under  the  serene  passage  of  summer  nightfall,  absorbed  in  its 
own  composure,  tickled  throughout  its  vast  cavity  by  merri- 
ment there,  over  the  fork  of  the  gorges. 

Maurice  laughed  at  his  uncle.  "  Bloated !  He  ought  to  be 
here.  Temple  of  the  Impossibles  this,  and  the  smell  of  pine- 
wood  is  its  incense  passing  up  to  the  naked  sky." 

Here  over  the  fork  of  the  gorges  Maurice  almost  attained 
the  creed  of  the  Impossible,  almost  believed  that  things  within 
him  were  not  as  he  knew  them  to  be — ^almost  believed  himself 
heart-whole.  It  was  an  hour  of  glory  and  of  calm  and  the 
descent  from  that  pinnacle  of  enjoyment  was  gradual ;  under 
the  stars  stories  were  told  and  recitations  given,  disputes  waged 
and  Maurice  taken  as  arbiter ;  dances  were  danced  on  the 
rocky  ledge,  Maurice  eyeing  from  one  side  of  the  fire,  Kraft 
from  the  other.    Then  stone  rolling  was  started  by  a  chance 
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tumble,  and  the  whole  party  were  busy  heaving  and  roeking 
the  boulders  of  the  neighbourhood,  shouting  at  the  launoh  of 
uncouth  fragments,  silent  all  at  the  reports  of  their  impetuous 
progress  below.  It  was  all  Homeric,  childlike,  impossible,  up 
there  on  that  eminence,  even  the  scare  into  which  the  whole 
party  fell  on  being  hailed  by  chiding  voices  from  the  darkness 
of  the  opposite  hillside  and  the  hasty  striking  of  camp.  Back 
then  to  the  black  river  and  the  tall  wood  and  into  the  boats 
with  the  laughing  gone  all  to  whispers.  "  If  I  had  any  care 
upon  me  but  those  chiding  voices,  should  I  be  half  so  silent  ?  " 
thought  Maurice,  still  cherishing  the  impossible  creed.  Then, 
last  act  of  the  drama,  Maurice,  half-way  down  the  river,  re- 
membered his  camera  left  behind  and  started  out  to  recover 
it ;  the  carpenter's  apprentice  leapt  from  the  boat  as  it  was 
shoved  ofF  and  offered  company,  and  these  two  wandered  half 
the  night,  now  in  the  choppy  paths  of  the  wood,  now  over  lofty 
sweet-smelling  hayfields ;  never  recovered  the  camera,  but 
enjoyed  rolling  over  the  ricks  in  the  darkness  and  each  other's 
company. 

"  I  used  to  be  able  to  sing,"  said  the  apprentice. 

"  Did  you  ?  "  said  Maurice,  "  which  end  of  you  ?  " 

"  How,  which  end  ?  "  said  the  apprentice.  "  I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  sing.  If  you  were  in  love,  how  useful ;  if  you 
were  in  the  shop  alone,  how  cheerful,"  and  he  harped  on  about 
singing  till  Maurice  encouraged  him  ever  so  slightly.  Th^ 
apprentice  then  fixed  his  watery  eyes  on  the  moon. 

"  In  Wintersturzlein  wohnt  ein  Madchen,"  he  sang  in  a  voice 
to  saw  through  heart  strings,  and  Maurice  shoved  him  into  a 
ditch  and  they  both  ran  together  laughing. 

Arriving  at  the  pastor's  Maurice  found  a  letter  awaiting 
him  with  an  English  postmark  forwarded  from  Frogamoor, 
and  read  it  by  the  green  light  of  his  night-light.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Dorf.  "I  am  having  a  holiday  from- my  peasants,"  she 
wrote,  "  and  feel  all  the  better  for  having  kept  my  vow  ;  yours, 
I  am  afraid,  has  not  added  to  your  happiness  as  yet."  Maurice 
threw  the  letter  away,  for  it  was  a  pellet  from  the  outside  world, 
where  men  were  not  simple  and  where  women  make  honourable 
access  to  them  thorny  with  cranks  and  scruples.  Moreover, 
the  "as  yet"  showed  the  galling  optimism  of  the  plump  little 
dame  who  wrote  so.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  optimism ;  per- 
haps it  was  inside  knowledge  of  Hilda  that  dictate  those  words, 
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and  Maurice  returned  to  the  letter.  It  was  an  invitation,  no 
more.  Mrs.  Dorf  had  taken  a  shooting  in  Northumberland. 
Qeoi^ge  waa  with  her  and  hoped  that  Maurice  would  join  them 
Itefore  the  12th.  Maurice  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and 
neglected  it  until  the  course  of  events  made  it  convenient  to 
accept. 

And  already  events  were  shaping  to  that  end. 

Three  picnics  followed  on  that  which  we  have  described, 
but  Kraft  was  not  of  the  party.  He  was  absent  and  Maurice 
walked  the  more  lightly  for  it.  On  the  morning  after  the  fourth 
picnic  Maurice  was  late  to  breakfast.  He  found  the  pastor 
brushing  his  black  coat.  His  face  was  carefully  shaved  and  shone 
with  apple-cheeked  benevolence. 

"I  have  a  pastoral  duty  to  perform  to-day/*  he  said,  "a 
wedding." 

*^Hans  and  Gretel/'  said  Maurice,  spreading  his  napkin, 
**  any  pair  of  names." 

"  It  is  our  poor  Kraft,  no  less,"  said  the  pastor  in  triumph, 
and  Maurice  sat  back  and  looked  at  him.  "  He  has  done  a 
very  rash  thing,"  the  pastor  continued  tryii^  to  sound  judicial. 
"It  is  a  high-bom  bride,  and  for  long  she  would  not  listen, 
for  tiieae  prejudices  are  very  strong  with  us.  I  myself  knew 
her  mother  well  and  the  same  obstacle  prevented  our  happiness. 
But  Ki^t,  it  seems,  has  been  successful  and  has  overcome  all 
difficulties.  He  writes  me  to  expect  him  at  the  church-house 
this  morning  with  his  high-bom  runaway.'*  Benevolent  smiles 
overcame  his  judicial  air  and  he  nodded  his  head,  *^  So,  so," 

"And  you  would  help  him  to  succeed,  where  you  yourself 
failed,"  said  Maurice,  between  incredulity  and  anger,  "give 
him  a  leg  up  over  the  wall  you  couldn't  climb !  What  sort 
of  a  man  are  you  ?  "  His  voice  rang  with  indignation  and  his 
brows  twisted  up  in  wrinkles ;  but  his  companion  continued 
nodding. 

"  Ah  yes,  poor  Kraft  is  poor  Kraft  no  longer,"  he  said.  "  You 
must  come  to-day,  for  you  have  been  kind  to  him.    The  girl's 


name  is " 


But  Maurice  interrapted  rudely,  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  some 
Bulda  or  Slschen,  I  know." 

"  Her  name  is  Hulda  von  Elsenau,"  the  pastor  said,  and  the 
promptitude  of  Maurice's  shot  struck  him  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  whiteness  and  resentment  of  Maurice's  face. 
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''You  have  seen  Kraft  in  his  bad  hour/'  he  said,  ^'oorne 
with  me  to-day  and  see  him  in  his  good  hour.** 

But  Maurice  jerked  aside  from  his  breakfast.  ^  I  come  with 
you  !    Not  I !  " 

The  pastor  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "It  will  be  an 
act  of  resignation  on  your  part,  I  think,"  he  said  slowly. 

**  And  I  am  not  inclined  for  resignation,**  said  Maurice. 

The  pastor  was  silent ;  after  a  moment  he  spoke. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  sat  like  you,"  said  he,  "  and  then 
I  took  this  path  of  resignation  and  it  led  to  peace.  Well,  I  am 
still  a  man-lover  and  a  fern-lover.  That  other  path,  of  the 
stubborn  and  resentful  heart,  that  is  an  alley  among  storms 
and  disasters.  We  have  often  laughed  till  we  cried ;  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  love  till  you  hate.'* 

But  Maurice  would  have  none  of  it.  "  I  think  1*11  pack  and 
get  tramping  again,'*  he  said»  At  leaving  he  found  the  pastor 
in  the  garden  and  squeezed  his  hand.  "  You  don*t  press  me 
to  stay,"  he  said,  patting  the  old  gentleman's  elbow,  "but  I 
must  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  three  weeks,** 

But  the  pastor  was  demure  and  cold.  "An  interlude  only, 
I  ihink,"  he  said.  "I've  seen  a  clever  man  in  extremis  by 
reason  of  the  heart  before  now>"  and  it  seemed  that  he  gave 
the  reason  of  his  ended  hospitality. 

"  But  I'm  not  a  man  yet,"  said  Maurice,  "  only  a  boy,  and 
it's  long  since  I  thought  myself  clever.  At  least  I  have  more 
self-control  in  my  diflGlculties  than  Kraft  had  in  his.** 

"  May  they  end  as  happily,"  said  the  pastor  from  the  wicket, 
and  the  sudden  ringing  of  church-bells  in  the  valley  gave  unpre- 
meditated point  to  his  words. 

The  ringing  of  church  bells  followed  Maurice  out  ot  Perni- 
heim,  ding-dinging  the  fall  of  his  temple  and  the  victorious 
intrusion  of  the  world  of  love  succeeding  and  love  failing  upon 
Maurice's  still-life  comer  of  the  Schwartzwald. 

Yet  it  needed  a  second  knock  to  send  Maurice  back  to  England. 
He  continued  his  walking  tour  eastward  through  that  part  of 
Germany,  struck  the  Neckar  at  Andemach  and  wandered  down 
that  beautiful  stream  into  Heidelberg.  The  weather  did  what 
it  could  for  him,  and  when  he  walked  into  the  old  university 
town  he  was  brown  as  a  berry  and  anxious  for  company.  He 
met,  of  all  people  least  expected,  Basil  Hope  upon  ITeckar 
bridge,  Basil  Hope,  Elsie's  cousin,  whom  be  had  laughed  at  for 
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shy  feudal  mannerisms  and  incapacity  for  field  sports.  He 
and  Basil  nodded  and  then  shook  hands.  Basil  was  here  study- 
ing German,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  knew  three 
words  and  scorned  the  rest  of  the  dictionary.  But  Maurice  was 
chatty  and  gay..  The  rencontre  was  fortunate.  Basil  would 
understand  that  their  former  relations  were  due  to  Maurice's 
mistaken  estimate  of  himself  and  of  other  people.  They  dined 
together  and  afterwards  joined  a  party  of  young  English  students 
at  a  beer-cellar.  Maurice  was  delighted  to  be  among  his  own 
again  and  spoke  at  random  the  first  thoughts  that  came  into 
his  head,  spoke  about  the  training  of  memory.  Basil  Hope 
looked  at  him  curiously  and  Maurice  became  voluble.  "  You 
must  avoid  associations,  you  must  avoid  them,"  and  he  explained 
the  doctrine  that  we  have  already  heard  with  fresh  illustrations. 
One  of  the  students  coughed.  "  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  **  your 
tie  is  at  the  top  of  your  collar."  Maurice  shoved  it  in  place 
and  settled  down  to  his  homily  left  incomplete.  "Tie  up 
again,"  said  the  student,  "  can't  you  fix  it  ?  Haven't  you  a 
pin  in  your  waistcoat  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  laughed  Maurice,  in  full  tide  of  chatter,  "  not  a  pin 
in  my  waistcoat,  but  a  bee  in  my  bonnet,  I  have." 

There  was  absolute  silence  for  a  second,  breaths  caught  and 
glances  exchanged  all  round.  In  a  flash  of  introspection,  Maurice 
saw  that  a  true  word  had  been  spoken  in  jest.  He  got  up  and 
walked  out  from  among  them  in  silence,  walked  out  with  a  funny 
little  swagger  into  his  sadness  and  loneliness  again. 

Then  Maurice  took  his  ticket  to  Victoria  and  wired  accep- 
tance to  Mrs.  Dorf.  As  he  travelled  home,  he  nursed  his  knee 
in  thought — ^Where  was  that  Maurice  of  a  year  ago,  that  Maurice 
who  never  gave  himself  away,  who  valued  his  privacy  of  opinion 
and  let  you  know  it  by  the  cock  of  his  chin  ?  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  ask  where  then  had  been  the  "  sympathischer  En- 
glander"  whom  Pastor  Henry  took  to  his  heart,  where  the 
young  entertainer  who  had  been  both  thoughtful  and  merry 
above  the  fork  of  the  gorges  ?  Had  that  question  come  pat  upon 
the  other  he  might  have  seen  something  of  the  marvellous  human 
algebra  that  was  at  work  within  him,  something  of  the  last  pro- 
cess of  elimination  by  which  his  quadratic  equation  approached 
solution — ^tbe  elimixiation  of  self. 


CHAP.  IX  :  NO  ONE  CAN  HELP 

The  butler  at  Frogamoor  was  used  to  imperatives  from  Maurice* 
but  it  galled  him  to  get  it  "  where  the  chicken  got  the  axe  " 
about  no  more  a  matter  than  Stilton  cheese  and  its  keeping. 

"  Napkin  always  over  it,  Mudge,  and  never  miss  wetting  it 
night  and  morning,"  then  the  conclusive  jerk  of  the  head  and 
fingers  tapped  on  the  table  to  show  that  the  attention  of  this 
instructive  young  gentleman  had  passed  elsewhere.  All  this 
had  Mudge  to  bear  from  Maurice  installed  in  Major  Waring's 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  dining-table  at  Frogamoor,  and  he  had 
to  bear  it  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  and  her  two  French 
friends,  for  his  master,  who  would  have  stood  no  nonsense  from 
Maurice,  was  absent  at  a  motor  show,  and  his  present  tormentor 
had  dropped  out  of  the  blue  on  Celia's  little  party  to  collect  his 
gun  and  fare  further. 

Possibly  he  was  not  welcome  in  this  feminine  milieu,  but 
there  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  his  uncle's  dinner  jacket 
and  a  wry  tie.  "  Take  my  tip  "  was  in  the  swing  of  his  foot, 
"  Told  you  so  "  in  the  i)oise  of  his  wine-glass.  He  lolled  talking 
to  the  Comtesse  de  Cougie  of  early  schisms  in  the  church,  and 
showed  a  charming  readiness  to  correct  his  language  when  Gelia 
put  in  a  quiet  question. 

But  all  this  self-sufficiency  vanished  when  the  ladies  left  him. 
Celia  returned  to  the  dining-room  to  complete  her  cruel  work 
and  found  him  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  arms  before  him  and 
Major  Waring's  dinner  jacket  rucked  far  above  his  collar. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  You  must  not  take  it 
like  this,"  she  said  kindly,  but  Maurice  was  not  master  of  himself 
for  the  moment,  and  she  moved  round  the  table  putting  out  the 
lights. 

*'  Gome,"  she  said,  standing  again  at  his  elbow,  *'  it  is  time 
you  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room.  The  Comtesse  is  asking  for 
'  oe  petit  Athanase.'  You  have  the  power  of  making  fresh 
friends,  you  see,  even  if  the  old  ones  desert  you." 

Maurice  held  her  by  the  arm.  **0h,  Aunt  Celia,''  s€dd  he, 
"Is  it  really  true  ?    Is  it  true  ?  " 

But  it  was  not  Celia's  cue  to  expose  the  grounds  on  which  her 
information  was  established,  only  to  soften  and  lighten  so  far 
as  might  be  ite  efEect  upon  Maurice.  She  had  laughed  at  the 
wounded   ha!;rey    but    ttds   pain   of   the   game    litUe   nephew 
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was  ftttother  matter.    She  sircAed  hi8  hand  and  tottched  Ha 

**  Why,  Maijrice^'*  she  said,  "  you  weren*t  still  hoping,  were 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  saidhe,  "  still  hoping,  and  can't  stop  hoping  even 


now." 


He  tried  to  rise,  but  she  held  him  in  his  chair.  "  You  must 
give  it  up,  Maurice ;  this  sort  of  thing  so  often  happens  to  a 
young  man,  and  she  isn't  worthy  of  you  ;  she  would  spoil  your 
life.  Your  best  friends  can  only  be  glad  that  it  is  all  over ;  in 
a  year's  time  you  will  agree  with  them." 

She  gave  the  last  sentence  with  great  emphasis,  for  it  was 
her  exQuae  iox  garbling  inconclusive  evidence. 

"  Does  Uncle  Tom  say  that  ?  " 

But  **  Uncle  Tom "  had  said  something  very  different  and, 
moreover,  had  been  sceptical  of  the  whole  story. 

"  Oh  yes,  your  uncle  is  of  my  opinion  entirely." 

"He  always  is,"  said  Maurice,  without  intending  to  poke 
fun  at  that  cowed  uxorious  old  friend  of  his,  and  he  got  up  , 
lamely  and  made  for  the  door  like  a  blind  man. 

So  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  the  Comtesse  played  up  in 
vain  to  her  well-informed  disputant ;  his  grin  and  his  insipidity 
got  on  her  nerves  and  she  retired  early  to  bed.  Celia  watched 
them  and  Sibook  her  head  weakly  and  sadly.  She  joined  Maurice 
filling  bis  nightcap. 

**  After  all,"  she  said,  "  there  are  others." 

"There's  drink,"  said  Maurice.  "That's  going  to  be  my 
other  ta^te." 

"No,  no,"  said  Celia,  steadying  the  decanter.  Then  she 
hesitated.  "  Couldn't  you,"  she  said,  "  coiddn't  you  like  grey 
eyes?" 

Maurice  shook  his  bead. 

"  Instead  d  a  proud  thing  on  stilts,  you  know,  grey  eyes  and 
a  round  little  faee." 

"  The  Comtesse  wfll  be  flattered  by  your  description." 

"Well,"  said  Celia,  "let's  drink  to  grey'  eyes  and  a  round  , 
little  faee,"  and  she  touched  Maurice's  glass  with  hers. 

She  persuaded  Maurice  to  stay  another  night  at  Frogamoor  . 
aud»  after  her  interces^itm  for  grey  eyes,  Maurice  was  not  sur- 
prised to  fijod  Tiny  Lo^ng  calling  next  af temoou. 

Tiny  watched  Maurice  drink  hi»  tea. 
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"  Well  you  aft  a  thirsty  soul,**  she  said.  '*  tf  t  drauk  lik« 
that,  I  should  splutter.** 

'*  And  having  no  bib  on  this  occasion/*  said  Maurice* 

"  And  being  on  my  very  best  behaviour,**  Tiny  went  on. 

"  Art  you  T  **  said  Maurice,  putting  down  his  cup  in  mook 
astonishment. 

Tiny  nodded,  then  reassured  him.  "  It  doesn't  often  happen,** 
she  said,  as  though  speaking  of  earthquakes,  **  only  I  learned 
the  trick  when  I  was  young  and  now  it  comes  in  useful  when 
I*m  wanted  to  play  second  fiddle.** 

She  acted  a  quaint  melancholy  and  flattened  the  sofa  cushioa 
beside  her  with  white  hands,  wistful  and  impulsive,  so  that 
St.  Anthony  himself  must  have  sat  on  it.  She  looked  at  Maurice 
with  very  round  eyes  as  he  plumped  beside  her.  *^  Second  fiddle 
with  a  vengeance,'*  she  murmur^,  "  but  I  put  in  my  own  little  ^ 
wriggles  and  variations,  Master  Noonan,*'  and  she  sUpped  away 
from  him.    Maurice  lifted  up  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  Have  some  more  tea,**  she  said. 

"  No.** 

So  they  went  out  into  the  garden  and  walked  as  far  as  the 
roller. 

Gelia  that  evening  bowed  to  him  over  her  bedroom  candle. 

'*  My  tonic  has  done  you  good,"  she  said,  but  Maurice  would 
not  understand.    "  Grey  eyes  are  worth  something  after  all,** . 

"  They're  not  grey,**  said  Maurice,  "  they're  blue," 

"  Observant  youth,"  said  Celia,  bowing  still  more  gravely 
than  before. 

"  Happy-go-lucky  sort  of  blue,**  said  Maurice,  Then  he  looked 
at  his  aunt  moodily. 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  this  fellow,**  he  said. 

"  Which  fellow,"  said  Gelia  innocently. 

"  Up  at  Saltlaw — ^the  one  you  say  she's  accepted.'* 

"  He  comes  from  London,"  said  Celia*  "  Your  uncle  had 
heard  of  his  being  about  here  a  good  deal|  so  we  were  not  sur*. 
prised  at  the  news." 

Maurice  turned  angrily  away.  "  I  don't  beUeye  a  word  of  it, 
not  a  word  of  what  that  Saltlaw  rag  says.*' 

*^  You're  spilling  the  grease  all  over  the  carpet/*  aaid  Geili»  | 
sharply,  and  went  oS  to  bed  with  very  straight  lip9  indeed. 

She  put  it  to  Maurice  later  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  stop 
on  at  Frogamoor  and  uncork  the  t^nio  daily — ^pleasant  for  him 
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and  not  revolting  for  the  tonic,  but  Maurice  jibbed  and  left  for 
the  north  in  the  morning,  taking  his  gun. 

Up  there  in  the  north,  there  was  fog  and  there  was  Carling 
and  there  was  grouse  disease.  The  way  Carling  took  the  grouse 
disease  he  took  Maurice's  ill-humour.  He  took  them  both  as 
temporary  disasters  of  which  it  was  useless  to  complain,  bent 
his  long  shoulders  under  his  gun  and  turned  up  his  trousers  one 
reef  higher,  tramping  through  the  damp  heather  of  the  Wansbeck 
valley.  He  was,  once  more,  the  "  Marquis  Slopdawdle  "  of  his 
sister-in-law's  nicknaming  tongue,  and  showed  himself  an 
emancipated  disciple,  learning  the  world  from  other  sources 
than  Maurice's  interpretation.  "  Up  a  gum  tree  "  was  his  ex- 
planation of  Maurice's  wild  shooting,  and  he  looked  at  his  friend 
sideways,  speaking  little,  whistling  much  and  meaningly. 

Mrs.  Dorf  was  very  different.  She  kicked  her  footstool  to 
one  side  and  met  Maurice,  running  with  open  arms.  He  arrived 
late  and  Mrs.  Dorf  had  a  special  meal  for  him.  She  helped  him 
to  mustard  and  potatoes,  poured  out  his  wine  and  tapped  eggs 
for  him  as  though  it  were  an  art  known  only  to  herself.  Maurice 
looked  at  her  pruning  lips  just  parted  and  eyes  squinting  on  the 
egg  and  knew  that,  if  fallen  he  was,  he  was  fallen  on  the  best 
velvet. 

*.*  Tired  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up. 
Dog-tired,"  said  Maurice. 

Then  we  won't  talk,"  she  said,  "  only  chat  and  a  fine  for 
the  first  of  us  who  completes  a  sentence." 

She  chatted  about  her  Russian  pe€^ants  and  never  incurred 
the  fine.  **  Funny  how  they  run  to  types,"  she  said,  "  Man — 
a  prick-eared  animal,  the  Russian  peasant — a  flap-eared  imita- 
tion, ought  to  be  at  least  to  distinguish  him.  Oh,  thank  your 
stars ! — a  grovelling  lot  and — ^What  a  strange  thing,  Maurice — 
where  nature  shows  herself  a  very  stepmother,  there,  no  matter 
what  eflEorts,  man.  grows  to  a  savage.  Bander  hearted  people 
none  but — a  triumph  for  the  materialists  this :  when  the  afiOic- 
tion  comes — ^haimting,  continual,  cruel  privation — ^freewill 
and  virtue  are  cobwebs  to  paving  stones.  Man  goes  back  to 
the  beast,  individually  and  collectively.  Ah  I  Ah !  ! "  and 
ahe  bit  her  lip  and  looked  away,  for  Maurice's  eyes  changed  in 
atwi^e  from  bright  to  savage  and  his  face  flushed  darkly. 

She  tapped  the  carpet  with  her  foot,  looking  here  and 
there  about  the  room.    '*  That  sort  of  privation,"  she  pleaded. 
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"  only  that  sort  of  privation,  material,  not  spiritual,  yoii  under- 
stand." 

Then  she  chatted  of  other  things,  the  house,  the  shooting, 
the  latest  car,  but  in  her  diary  she  wrote,  **  I  saw  to-day  a  clevc  r 
face  gone  bestial  with  sorrow,  gone  or  going.  I  wish  I  had  never 
invited  him  here." 

This  was  not  the  last  chat  she  had  with  Maurice  however, 
though,  as  he  would  not  squeeze  her  hand  or  sit  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  she  could  not  feel  that  they  were  confidential.  He 
twitted  her  about  her  vow  and  its  execution,  and  she  pointed 
to  two  little  girls  that  ran  about  the  back  premises  in  green 
sashes  and  gave  infinite  trouble  to  the  servants.  She  wished  to 
give  counsel,  but  knew  not  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  lay 
between  her  and  that  small  figure  that  stood  so  briskly  on  the 
defensive,  cocking  brown  eyes  all  about  her  from  before  the 
fire. 

"  Man's  extremity,"  she  said,  "  is  woman^s  opportunity." 

"  Then  let  her  darn  the  toes  of  his  socks,"  said  Maurice,  with 
a  twinkle  of  amusement  at  his  powers  of  repartee. 

Mrs.  Dorf  took  him  at  his  word  and  sat  the  next  evening  among 
her  smart  guests  with  a  workbox  and  a  basket  of  Maurice's  under- 
clothes beside  her,  patching  busily. 

Maurice  pitched  them  behind  the  coal-scuttle  and  sat  himself 
down  in  their  place.  He  found  that  she  too  had  her  trouble. 
She  showed  him  a  letter  from  Progamoor,  the  style  so  frigid 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  uncle  had  written  it.  '*  I  asked 
them  both,"  she  said.     **  There  was  no  reason  to  be  snuffy." 

**  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  will  be  leaving  Derbyshire  for  more 
than  a  few  days  this  autumn.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  renewing  your  acquaintance  when  next  you  are  in 
England." 

This  from  Major  Waring !  Maurice  whistled  and  felt  that 
indeed  no  man  is  known  until  you  know  his  wife.  That  he 
should  have  given  up  the  campaign  was  natural,  but  that  he 
should  throw  off  his  little  soldier  so,  without  pay  or  pension, 
this  was  Gelia's  doing,  done  with  half  a  word  in  the  night  and 
the  eyes  of  the  "  one  and  only  Alice  "  brimming  with  tears  by 
consequence.    Truly  a  mighty  lever  is  the  wedding  ring. 

So,  after  this,  Maurice  allowed  himself  to  hold  Mrs.  Dorf's 
hand  and  to  poke  gentle  fun  at  her  about  "  renewing  acquaint- 
fuice,"  which  he  proved  to  be  Major  Waring's  paraphrase  for 
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pinohing  a  girl's  ankle,  a  favourite  pastime  with  retired  Anglo- 
Indians  of  good  position.  Such  was  his  impish  manner  with  her 
and  his  manner  on  the  moors  was  equally  contrary. 

He  and  Carling  could  never  agree  how  a  beat  should  be  taken, 
and  Maurice  always  had  to  have  his  way,  because  he  had  so 
many  reasons  and  the  day  could  not  be  wasted  talking. 

Maurice  looked  at  Carling  over  a  wall. 

"Why  do  you  whistle  so  much  ?  "  he  asked ;  "you  aren't 
in  tune." 

So  Carling  stopped  whistling. 

Later  Maurice  climbed  through  an  elder  hedge  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  the  desire  to  molest. 

"  Why  do  you  wear  your  hat  on  one  side  ?  "  he  said ;  "  you 
look  absurd." 

So  Carling  put  his  hat  straight  and  tramped  on,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  Maurice  climbed  back  through  the  hedge  with 
his  eyes  planning  a  future  attack. 

He  had  no  patience  with  a  friend  who  would  not  lose  bis 
temper,  when  he,  Maurice,  was  longing  to  feel  aggrieved  At  some- 
thing else  than  Hilda's  long  silence.  He  decided,  after  several 
trials,  that  he  must  be  off,  and  packed  up  his  traps.  "  Back  to 
Cambridge,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  going  to  try  the  work  cure." 

"  So  you're  not  cured  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Dorf,  jumping  at  her 
opportunity,  and  gave  a  little  gasp,  for  Maurice's  face  took  up 
impish  furrows  in  the  brow.  In  her  heart  Mrs.  Dorf  was  glad 
that  he  would  be  no  mother's  darling. 

She  waved  to  the  dog-cart  carrying  him  to  the  station.  "  Hope 
dies  hard,"  she  said,  looking  after  him,  and  the  epigrammatic 
Carling  gave  a  pessimistic  twist  to  her  thought.  ''  And  when 
it's  dead,  the  carcase  stinks,"  be  said. 


CHAP.  X  :  THE  WORK  CURE 

Cambbxdos  in  the  month  of  September  is  as  little  known  ss  are 
the  high  Alps  in  mid  winter.  There  was  a  fiz^d  expression  of 
surprise  on  the  face  of  the  cabman  who  drove  Maurice  from  the 
station,  and  his  landlady  looked  at  him  from  two  points  of  view, 
before  she  would  admit  the  reality  of  his  presence. 

Maurice  became  an  explorer,  a  camper  in  tixe  forgotten  town. 
He  found  the  river  deserted  and  the  courts  numbly  echoing. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  continual  noise  of  church-bells  ringing, 
dogs  barking  and  children  crying,  and  it  gave  him  a  high  opinion 
of  what  must  be  the  hubbub  made  by  three  thousand  young 
friends  of  his,  what  the  average  racket  of  a  university  must  mean, 
that  could  drown  without  effort  these  cheerless  voices  of  the 
dead  city.  A  back  eddy  of  life  this  seemed  that  gave  out  clang- 
ings  and  cryings,  waif  calling  unto  waif  from  street  ends  and 
cellar  grids. 

So  Maurice  explored,  and  never  met  the  child  that  cried,  never 
startled  the  dog  that  barked.  He  found  the  beds  around  the 
fountain  in  Trinity  brilliant  with  begonias,  those  same  beds 
which  in  the  May  week  he  remembered  to  have  seen  tenanted 
by  a  few  rusty  nasturtiums  ;  bedmakers  now,  crossing  the  court 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  hour  might  admire  those  begonias  ;  crowds 
of  visitors  in  June  were  hurried  by  the  nasturtiums  by  hosts 
who  had  a  regard  for  the  credit  of  their  college.  Maurice  could 
have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  interpellate  the  gardeners,  but  they  too 
were  round  the  corner  with  the  barking  dogs  and  crjdng  children. 

A  few  young  scientific  dons  were  in  residence.  One  of  them 
found  Maurice  philosophising  before  the  begonias  and  pounced 
on  him  with  friendly  zeal.  He  was  slightly  acquainted  with 
Maurice,  more  intimately  with  his  reputation,  and  much  surprised 
to  find  0O  recognised  a  stickler  amenable  in  pace  and  argument. 
They  lunched  together  and  the  young  don  introduced  Maurice 
to  bis  colleagues  in  residence.  There  were  three  of  them,  an 
earnest  triumvirate,  sitting  on  low  chairs,  playing  with  fire- 
irons  amidst  rare  speech  and  long  pauses.  Maurice,  ajmrt  by 
the  window,  watched  Neville's  Court  darkening,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  great  panelled  room  at  his  back  was  a  furnace  of  keen 
thought,  stoked  by  the  rare  speech  of  the  triumvirate,  while  the 
broken  meats  of  lunch  stiffened  unremoved  beside  their  abstracted 

^rowB.    Jkfourioe  beard  his  name  mentioned ;   he  was  admitted 
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to  their  conspiracy — ^mineral  earths.  What  did  he  know  of 
mineral  earths  ?  Then  long  communings  on  the  subject  of 
manganese  steel,  all  three  swords  fencing  in  on  Maurice  to  learn 
the  quality  of  his  wrist.  They  asked  him  to  join  them  in  in- 
vestigating mineral  earths.  They  would  give  him  a  free  hand 
in  reading  up  all  that  they  had  brought  to  light  on  the  subject. 
They  spoke  to  him  and  they  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  already 
certain  of  his  fellowship  on  manganese  steel  alone,  inviting  him 
to  consider  whether  the  infusibility  of  mineral  earths  did  not 
offer  a  bigger  scope  for  research  and  a  greater  possibility  of 
affecting  science  than  did  the  field  on  which  his  bent  had  shown 
itself  too  categorical. 

Maurice  thought  it  over  and  took  away  with  him  a  large  part 
of  the  bibliography  bearing  on  the  subject.  His  reflections 
took  shape  as  follows  :  that  he  was  asked  to  change  horses  in 
the  middle  of  stream  by  men  who  were  amply  able  to  manage 
their  horse,  who  gave  him  credit  for  complete  mastery  of  his 
own ;  they  asked  him  for  no  knack  or  knowledge  on  his  part,  but 
for  company  of  intellect  merely,  than  which  there  could  be  no 
greater  compliment. 

So  Maurice  returned  to  the  rooms  in  Neville's  Court  with 
questions,  lunched  again  with  the  young  don,  and  when  he  rose 
to  go  the  ringing  of  a  church  bell  on  the  utmost  rim  of  sound 
warned  him  of  bricks  and  mortar  far  and  near  standing  desolate 
in  the  sun. 

**  I'll  go  in  with  you,"  he  said,  and  made  but  sullen  company 
for  the  next  half  hour.  After  this  he  returned  daily  to  the 
rooms  in  Neville's  Court ;  he  was  set  going  in  the  new  line  of 
research ;  the  laboratories  were  opened  to  him ;  he  seemed 
to  tread  in  a  charmed  circle ;  in  the  eyes  of  his  young  prosely- 
tisers  he  could  do  no  wrong. 

A  few  beautiful  days  were  scattered  over  the  first  fortnight 
of  October,  last  golden  sovereigns  of  a  year  almost  beggared 
with  early  sunshine.  During  these  lovely  days,  while  the  official 
t3rm  was  not  yet  begun,  the  dons  went  up  on  to  the  leads,  pulling 
their  breakfast  up  through  the  attic  windows ;  they  set  their 
teapot  on  the  stone  parapet  and  laughed  at  the  sightseeing 
freshers  below.  Maurice  was  one  of  them ;  he  laughed  at  the 
youths  in  the  court  and  shared  the  Olympian  privilege  of  misde- 
meanour with  the  great  ones  of  the  College.  NllM 

So  it   was  that  Maurice  began  his  fifth  Michaelmas  term  at 
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Cambridge,  the  pet  man  of  his  scientific  seniors,  deferred  to, 
looked  up  to,  his  word  taken  both  gaily  and  seriously.  But 
he  was  not  lifted  up.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  admit 
cleverness  in  minds  so  easily  pleased ;  in  the  second,  he  felt  surely 
that  his  new  position  argued  great  want  of  shrewdness  in  the 
little  circle  of  his  collaborators,  for,  though  he  picked  up  the 
threads  of  his  subject  as  quickly  as  of  old,  yet,  when  it  came  to 
actual  laboratory  work,  he  knew  within  the  hour  that  his  day 
was  done.  His  hand  was  shaky,  his  memory  was  at  fault,  his 
eye  was  gone.  Time  and  again  he  went  twice  through  the  same 
laborious  experiment  because  his  confidence  failed  him  if  some 
reading  had  not  been  entered  amiss ;  many  a  morning  he  read 
through  his  book  and  could  make  nothing  of  yesterday's  notes. 
Quickness  and  neatness  were  gone  from  him,  deftness  was  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  his  interest  remained  with  him,  but  the 
reduction  of  his  more  animal  gifts  warned  him  of  failure  at  his 
elbow,  as  a  man  may  be  made  aware  of  a  ghost  present  in  the 
room  by  the  snarling  of  his  dog  or  the  spitting  of  his  cat. 

Meanwhile  term  opened  and  the  weather  broke ;  the  streets 
filled  with  undergraduates.  Basil  Hope  was  not  up,  but  his 
brother  Cecil  was  a  fresher  at  Clare  and  Maurice  got  a  letter 
from  Elsie  at  Rome  asking  him  to  call.  He  found  Cecil  very 
like  Basil  in  appearance — ^fair,  hectic,  hipless — but  very  unlike 
Basil  in  the  disposition  of  his  likings.  Basil  looked  out  upon 
the  world  and  shivered  at  the  ridiculing  heathen ;  Cecil  called 
the  heathen  in,  and  laid  him  odds  on  any  and  every  event. 

A  sample  of  heathenism  was  present  during  Maurice's  call, 
a  ruddy  London  barrister  with  horsey  tie  and  tight  trousers. 

"  How  d'ye  do,"  cried  Cecil,  "  good  of  you  to  call.  Sit  in 
this  chair.  This  is  Stumps.  Lay  you  3  to  1  in  sovereigns 
Stumps  weighs  6  stone  more  than  you." 

"  With  his  boots  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cecil,  with  simulated  excitement,  "  with 
his  boots." 

"  Then  I  won't  take  you,"  said  Maurice,  and  they  both  laughed 
at  Stumps'  assumption  of  well-bred  deafness. 

Maurice  had  interrupted  a  combat  of  racing  opinions,  but 
Stumps  seemed  disinclined  to  continue,  or,  indeed,  to  join  in 
any  conversation. 

**  Are  you  Noonan  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly,  breaking  in,  and  then 
nodded  his  head  up.    *^  Never  heard  my  name  ? "  he  said. 
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"  No,  thought  not/*  and  again  he  nodded  his  head  up  fcind  looked 
sulkily  at  Cecil  Hope  who  was  frowning. 

Cecil  pitched  upon  beagling  to  cover  hi&  friend's  abruptness, 
asked,  with  the  insistence  of  a  statistician  on  sport,  after  the 
number  of  hares  killed  in  a  season  and,  from  that,  drifted  to 
hunting,  laying  and  asking  odds  on  any  disputable  point  in  his 
little  grating  voice,  shoving  his  eye-glasses  home,  and  nicking 
his  head  here  and  there,  as  though  Maurice's  word  must  be  taken 
as  gospel.  They  roped  in  Stumps  once  more  with  a  hunting 
anecdote  : 

"  Lay  you  two  to  one  women  enjoy  it  more  than  men,"  Cecil 
looked  at  Maurice  With  inquiring  eyes. 

"  Pooh,"  said  Maurice.     "  What  do  they  know  of  it." 

Stumps  woke  up.  "Right,"  he  said,  "  I  only  know  one 
woman  who  can  really  g^o;  "  and  he  kicked  up  his  foot. 

"  Same  here,"  said  Maurice,  with  enthusiasm  in  his  eyes, 
which  was  immediately  succeeded  by  sadness,  and  he  kicked 
up  his  foot  exactly  as  Stumps  had  done.  Cecil  broke  into  a 
wild  giggle  and  shoved  his  glasses  further  on  to  his  nose,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  only  laid  odds  once  again  that  even- 
ing.   After  Maurice  was  gone  he  leaned  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"I'll  give  you,"  he  said,  "I'll  give  you  20  to  1  she  means 
business  this  time,"  but  Stumps  shook  hifi  head.  "  I  don't 
lose  money  against  those  sort  of  chances,"  he  said.  "And,  by 
the  way,  are  you  going  to  ride  with  the  drag  this  season  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  C^il,  "  I'm  going  beagling,"  and  he  turned 
momentous  eyes  on  .his  friend  so  that  Stumps  left  feeling  that 
all  the  world  was  deserting  him. 

But  beagling  saw  little  of  Maurice  that  autumn.  With  his 
sport  as  with  his  work  he  was  out  of  temper.  Hop  over  turnips 
and  scamper  through  rushes,  that  he  could  do  as  blithely  as 
ever,  but  to  control  his  field  or  work  his  hounds  with  judgment, 
that  was  beyond  him.  His  sick,  bitter  face  and  angry  words 
frightened  his  assistants  and  confused  his  best  couples ;  the 
second  meet  of  the  term  was  a  disaster,  tneteorologically  a  disaster, 
and,  for  Maurice,  at  least,  morally  a  disaster. 

liey  met  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  and  the  fogs  came  up  wet  and 
solid  from  the  Linton  bogs.  Either  the  hares  were  lying  un- 
commonly close,  or,  as  Maurice  averred,  the  hounds  shirked 
their  duty  in  the  wet  dripping  undergrowth.  Three  covers 
were  drawn  blank  and  Maurice  set  his  teeth  and  put  the  pack 
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tip  a  long  "drift,''  a  i?t^ide  swamp  road  between  earth  banks, 
where  the  fen  put  up  deformed  little  firs  upon  one  side  just  to 
see  how  the  fen  upon  the  other  side  was  getting  on.  The  land 
seemed  naked  of  game,  but  Maurice  would  not  have  it ;  he 
put  the  beagles  up  the  other  side  and  justified  his  asperity  by 
starting  a  hare  almost  under  his  feet.  But  the  beagles  would 
not  cheer  after  ;  they  were  beyond  the  earth  bank  and  could  not 
jump  it.  One  old  beagle  tried  the  jump  and  failed.  Maurice 
heaved  at  her  neck,  but  the  bank  was  high  and  slippery  and 
she  rolled  in  the  ditch.  Maurice  was  beside  her  in  a  moment 
thrashing  with  maniacal  fury.  "  Up,  you  blighter  !  "  he  cried  ; 
"  Get  up  you  skulker."  But  the  bitch  only  whined  dismally 
and  wriggled  under  his  blows.  She  bit  him  in  the  htod  and 
Maurice's  white  face  looked  as  though  he  could  have  bitten 
back  under  the  broad  velvet  peak  of  his  huntsman's  cap. 

"  Why  don't  she  get  up  ?  "  said  Maurice  with  an  air  plaintive 
and  puzzled.  Cecil  happened  to  be  by.  "For  a  very  good 
reason,"  he  said  suddenly.     "  Stop  hitting  her." 

Maurice  climbed  out  of  the  ditch,  dropped  his  stick  and  walked 
quickly  away  down  the  drift.  He  left  a  little  knot  around  the 
the  beagle ;  they  lifted  her  out  of  the  ditch  and  Cecil  turned 
away.  "  Oh,  the  poor  wretch,  the  poor  wretch,"  he  cried  to  the 
fir  trees  ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  it  over."  But  Carling  was 
made  of  sterner  stufiE.  "  I  thought  so,"  scud  he,  "  broken  in  two 
places,"  and  he,  then  and  there,  put  an  end  to  the  creature's  pain. 

One  of  the  field  kissed  his  hand  after  Maurice.  "  You're  a 
beauty,"  he  said,  and  then  found  Carling's  eye  fixed  on  him  with 
a  look  that  induced  him  to  postpone  further  comment. 

Carling  made  Maurice  send  in  his  resignation  lest  a  worse 
thing  should  befall  him.  He  found  his  friend  up  in  arms  about 
the  whole  incident,  with  a  lot  of  slave-driver's  gabble  and  appa* 
rently  no  conception  of  the  enormity  of  his  act.  But,  at  least 
he  sent  in  his  resignation,  sent  it  in  with  a  letter  full  of  recrimina- 
tion, complaining  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  oi  the  whips,  want 
of  zeal  among  the  field. 

After  his  resignation  Maurice  was  alone  and  he  did  not  care. 
He  passed  faces  in  the  street  and  could  put  no  name  to  them ; 
he  met  acquaintances  he  could  name  and  would  not  look  at  themi 
preferring  to  cut  men  who  had  excellent  reasons  for  cutting  him. 
His  temper  was  too  uncertain  to  allow  his  mixing  with  his  kindt 
but  it  should  not  prev^  his  work,  and  he  returned  to  the 
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laboratory  with  fresh  animosity.  He  discarded  mineral  earths  ; 
the  subject  was  beneath  him.  He  wrote  to  his  friendly  dons 
a  letter  of  which  the  last  paragraph  ran  as  follows  : 

**  You  haven't  got  an  earthly  chance  of  upsetting  H , 

because,  although  the  man's  wrong  and  palpably  wrong  at  every 
point,  there's  not  one  of  you  got  his  skill  nor  his  grit — ^not  now 
I'm  chucking  it,  that  is." 

So  it  was  with  Maurice ;  at  each  step  down  that  brought 
him  to  the  brawling  shades  outrunning  reflection,  he  stepped 
higher  and  spoke  louder,  mouth  fouler  and  eyes  mere  points 
for  the  aimin<?  of  bad  manners.  His  friendly  dons  refused  to 
be  offended.  They  argued  with  him,  swinging  fireirons  between 
their  thpmbs  and  forefingers,  but  he  was  combative  and  reckless 
and  harked  back  to  steel. 

Here,  indeed,  his  courage  was  needed,  and  here  it  failed  him. 
He  worked  over  the  ground  of  his  old  thesis  on  "  fatigue  "  of 
various  alloys  and  produced  results  at  variance  ^dth  his  former 
conclusions.  It  pestered  and  irritated  him ;  he  must  either 
stick  to  his  former  figures  or  destroy  them  and  build  afresh. 
Instead  of  either  course,  he  botched,  he  modified,  he  qualified — 
he,  Maurice,  who  had  never  known  half  measures.  Then,  one 
afternoon  in  the  laboratory,  his  imagination  gave  him  a  peep 
into  the  future,  showed  him  a  little  don  with  bent  shoulders 
and  rusty  clothes  going  down  a  road ;  showed  him  a  farm- 
yard bird  that  barred  the  path  of  the  little  don.  For  a  moment 
the  two  stood  looking  at  one  another,  then  the  don  became 
excited.  "  Hsh,"  he  cried,  "  let  me  by,  edible  despot,  let  mo 
by  ;  "  the  don  jumped  and  gesticulated.  "  I  say  Bo  to  you," 
he  cried,  "  Mr.  Goose,  I  say  Bo  to  you."  Then  the  goose  took 
one  fateful  step  fonvard  and  the  don  turned  and  scampered  up 
the  street  wdtli  his  academic  costume  fluttering  from  his  shoulders. 
"This,"  said  imagination,  **is  Maurice  Noonan  at  thirty-five, 
Maurice  Noonan  who  should  have  been  the  great  chemist,  laying 
down  the  law  to  the  steel  makers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a 
woman  teaches  her  children  to  pray.  To  this  will  your  courage 
dwindle."  fh^  ^  i^ 

There  could  be  no  more  workj^thatfaftemoon.  Maurice  threw 
his  instruments  and  samples  behind  the  bench,  huggermugger ; 
he  enlarged  the  scope  of  that  word  to  include  the  laboratory, 
to  include  all  Cambridge,  yellow  fogbound  town  with  roads 
leading  into  flat  wildernesses  all  ways.    While  it  had  been  lonely 
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by  his  circumstanoes,  it  was  bearable ;  now  that  it  was  lonely 
by  his  fault,  it  was  unbearable.  He  would  leave  Cambridge ; 
into  which  wilderness  he  walked  mattered  little,  but  he  chose 
the  St.  Neots  road,  chose  a  right  hand  turning,  chose  later  a 
rough  road  upon  the  border  of  a  rushy  common  beside  a  thick 
briery  hedge.  There,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  he  sat  and  justified 
himself,  justified  his  late  maltreatment  of  the  beagle.  How 
hunt  beagles,  thought  he,  would  he  not  rather  be  hunted,  always 
hunted  back  to  this  spot !  Over  the  hedge  there  he  could  fancy 
himself  running  as  he  had  run  three  years  ago.  Men  now  spoke 
of  his  powers  as  remarkable,  but  to  him  it  seemed  that  the  quiet 
unconsidered  lad  that  he  had  been  ran  in  a  halo  of  sweet  memory, 
because  he  ran  towards  Hilda  and  this  present  misery.  How 
would  she,  he  thought,  have  treated  him  after  the  beagle  inci- 
dent ?  He  fancied  the  stem  eyes  and  bitter  lips  of  her,  little 
guessing  that  already  the  girl  knew  of  liis  barbarous  conduct 
and  blamed  herself  hourly  for  a  cruelty  she  could  not  under- 
stand. "  It's  her  work,'*  thought  Maurice ;  "  a  man  who  was  in 
love  with  Tiny  Loring  would  not  behave  so."  Tiny  Loring  was 
busy  all  about  his  thoughts  like  a  tit  in  a  quickset  hedge  in  May, 
enlivening  his  sadness  with  little  chuckles.  **  Pooh,  absurd," 
he  said  once  or  twice,  but  his  heart  was  soft  towards  the  kind 
girl  who  had  lent  her  brightness  to  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile, 
playing  second  fiddle  at  the  risk  of  mean  misconstruction. 
Would  Tiny  Loring  have  left  her  lover  like  a  ribbon  thrown 
aside  because  it  did  not  match  her  hair ;  would  not  she  have 
found  some  means  of  shooting  a  ray  of  happiness  into  his  heart; 
even  if  hope  were  poison  ?  Truly,  his  Aunt  Celia's  tonic  was 
a  good  one,  humane  and  C3mical,  and  he  compared  her  method 
with  that  of  another  friend  who  had  put  him  under  a  glass  case 
and  used  his  position  as  an  exercise  for  her  sympathy.  He 
recalled  Celia  singing,  with  her  eyes  on  him,  the  words  of  the 
poor  Indian  lad  unkindly  treated  by  his  love  : 

"Seilor    Commissario,    [Seiior    Ck)mmiasario, 
Dame  otra  mujer 
Porque  este  que  tengo,  porquo  este  que  tengo 
No  Babe  amar.*' 

People  loovld  take  him  too  seriously,  but  Celia's  cure  was  the 
best.    It  was  fortunately  hidden  from  Maurice  that  for  one  of 
his  hard  nature,  obstinate  and  averse  to  illusion,  there  was  no. 
cure  made  nor  could  a  cure  be  found. 
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Aftbb  hall  that  evening  Carling  called  by  appointment  to  take 
cofiFee  with  Maurice,  Bxii  Maurice  knew  that  Carling  had  been 
putting  his  "grey  mare"  through  its  paces,  knew  it  by  the 
green  silk  handkerchief  up  his  friend's  cufif,  knew  it  by  the 
primula  in  his  friend's  button-hole,  little  distinctions  that  seemed 
to  say  "  let  us  be  a  bright  pattern  now,  for  all  that  we  must  be 
a  dull  diaper  in  the  days  to  come."  Carling  took  exception  to 
Maurice's  coflEee.  "You  ought  to  talk  to  your  landlady,"  he 
said,  "  if  she  can't  turn  out  better  stuff  than  this  ;  it's  no  wonder 
you  look  cheap  "  ;  and  from  that  he  was  led  to  a  discourse  on 
style.  *'  Faith,  Hope  and  Style,  these  three,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Style,"  said  Carling,  and  poured  his  coffee  into  the 
slop-bowl,  and  took  his  stand  talking  on  the  hearth-rug,  but, 
from  the  way  he  shot  his  linen  and  flourished  his  green  silk 
handkerchief,  Maurice  judged  it  was  individuality  rather  than 
style  that  Carling  had  in  his  mind,  causing  him  to  talk  against 
the  time^  when  he  would  have  to  be  resi>onsible  Dr.  Carling 
instead  of  ingenious  George,  when  the  exigencies  of  a  profession 
would  teach  him  to  debate  less  brilliantly  than  he  had  learned 
to  do  in  the  Magpie  and  Stump,  when  all  the  fine  superstructure 
of  ingenious  conceits  and  odd  tastes,  which  made  him  himself, 
would  be  crushed  to  the  dull  substructure  of  the  qualities  of  the 
average  man,  worn  away  by  the  necessity  of  earning  bread  and 
butter  in  a  provincial  town.  In  that  dull  future  Carling  had 
his  '^grey  mare,"  and  his  present  discourse  was  intended  for 
the  dosing  of  that  fearful  stable.  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  depend 
upon  it  we  can't  do  without  style.  It's  the  selfish  mind's  guard 
against  utilitarianism,  rank  materialism.  Of  course,"  he  con- 
ceded, "  if  you're  the  psalm-singer  sort,  or  haunted  with  dreamy 
aspirations  and  regrets  and  that,  then  you  can  afford  to  be  slack 
about  appearances  and  give  bad  coffee  to  your  friends.  Other- 
wise you  must  do  things  neatly  and  completely.  It's  salute 
to  the  Captain  Intellect  and  shows  what  regiment  we  belong 
to." 

It  was  odd  that  Carling  should  lecture  Maurice,  of  all  men, 
on  this  subject — ^Maurice  who  had  taught  him  this  same  philo- 
sophy of  style,  not  by  words,  but  by  example  of  neatness  and 
completeness  and — selfishness.    The  change  of  relations  struck 

Carling  together  with  Maurice's  silence  and  sullenness, 
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**  Why  don't  you  talk  ?  '*  he  asked  Maurice  suddenly. 

"  Why  should  I  talk  t  '*  said  Maurice.  "  It's  all  very^  true 
what  you  say,  but  there  comes  a  time — ^there  is  a  retribution — 
I  can*t  express  it." 

Carling  snorted.  He  kicked  the  empty  coal-box  and  pointe^ 
to  the  untidy  writing-table,  so  many  instances  of  loss  of  style, 
but  he  could  not  force  Maurice  to  defend  himself  or  promise 
amendment,  and  left  quickly,  preferring  the  company  of  his 
own  grey  mare  to  the  contemplation  of  Maurice's  apathy. 

He  held  the  door  in  his  hand.  '*  I  must  tear  myself  away,'* 
he  said,  "  but  thank  you,  oh  so  very  much,  for  your  excellent 
codec  and  charming  company."  Maurice  nodded.  He  knew 
that  a  sneer,  that  credited  its  object  with  so  thick  a  skin«  was 
fair  retaliation  upon  one  who  had  lived  on  the  maxim  that 
those  whom  he  did  not  fear  as  enemies  he  would  not  respect 
as  friends. 

"  Stop  a  minute,*'  he  said.     **  Do  you  ever  think  of  Elsie  ?  " 

Carling  shook  his  head.  ''  Not  often,"  he  said  ;  **  occasionally 
when  I've  done  something  smart." 

"  Well  V 

"And  then  only  to  wish  her  in  H ^,"  said  Oarlihg,  and 

broke  away  from  this  unfair  inquisition. 

Maurice  let  him  go  and  experienced  the  first  blush  of  satisfac- 
tion in  comparing,  his  love  with  his  friend's  :  to  wish  a  fair  girl 
in  a  warm  place  because  her  ideal  of  manly  virtue  does  not 
coincide  with  yours  argues  a  narrow  heart :  to  stand  in  the 
cold  of  a  girl's  indifference  and  admit  no  fault  in  the  beloved^ 
cherishing  a  barren  loyalty,  seeking  all  remedies  but  that  partial 
remedy  of  recrimination,  that  is  the  part  of  a  man,  and,  to 
Maurice,  it  Seemed  that  a  love  so  treated  must  make  failure 
itself  passable  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  prime  decade  of  his  life. 
Better  if  he  could  have  stayed  by  his  empty  coal-box  and  dis- 
regarded fire  to  comfort  himself  thus  with  musings,  but  the 
restless  spirit  would  not  let  him  be.  Better  if  he  could  have 
stayed,  for  of  a  man's  real  miseiy,  reflection  is  a  comfortable 
veil,  action  is  the  one  merciless  revealer. 

While  Maurice  sat  before  his  calumniated  fire^  a  d  bate  was 
going  forward  at  the  Union.  The  subject — ^Woman's  Suffrage—* 
was  one  upon  which  the  uniiked  originality  of  the  house  could 
find  little  fresh  to  flay.  On  the  government  benches  clever 
yt)ung  men  who  had  a  regard  for  their  position  in  the  University 
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delivered  polished  harangues ;  holding  their  elbows,  shaking 
their  fingers  at  backsliding  prejudice,  ostentatiously  without 
notes,  they  tipped  their  perfect  periods  into  the  debate  with 
gracious  deliberation ;  little  Bayards  all  of  them,  word-perfect 
Crichtons  who,  above  other  things,  wished  to  be  thought  reason- 
able and  reasonably  brilliant.  The  opposition  was  jocose  and 
unmannerly ;  the  opposition  would  take  nothing  seriously, 
behaved  in  general  like  a  frisky  old  sinner  in  a  "  Ladies  Only," 
holding  on  to  the  window  leather,  defying  the  guard  to  chuck 
him  out,  declaring  that  the  ladies  enjoy  his  company. 

The  debate  was  drawing  towards  an  honour  ble  conclusion 
when  Maurice  arrived,  driven  by  goads  of  restlessness  and 
loneliness  ;  he  sat  by  the  door  and  fidgeted  with  his  foot,  looking 
here  and  there  and  giving  half  attention.  He  heard  one  com- 
placent individual  speak  of  courage  and  constancy,  that  had 
never  needed  to  practise  those  virtues  against  the  grain ;  he 
heard  another  squabble  with  himself  over  what  he  had  said  or 
should  have  said.  "  I  never  said  moral  instincts,  I  must  have 
said  morals  and  instincts  ;  an  instinct  can't  be  moral  or  immoral 
because  it's  native ;  if  it's  a  moral  instinct  it  must  be  acquired, 
and  acquired  instinct  isn't  an  instinct  at  all !  That's  why," 
&c.  &c.  Maurice  felt  sympathy  with  the  querulous  intellect 
thus  trying  to  catch  its  own  tail,  and  himself  began  to  circle 
with  reference  to  one  particular  instinct  which  had  spoken  for 
him  and  one  particular  moral  decision  that  had  spoken  against 
him. 

Speaking  as  a  sorely  tried  coach,"  said  a  third  speaker, 

I  find  them  apter  pupils."  "  Oh,  the  Ducks  !  "  cried  the 
opposition  and  smacked  its  lips  while  the  speaker  looked  pitifully 
to  the  chair ;  and  Maurice  reconstructed  those  "  apter  pupils," 
treated  conventionally  they  had  frowsy  hair  and  gaping  mouths, 
they  jotted  down  a  dry  fact  from  Euclid  and  looked  up  gaping 
for  more.  Other  enthusiasts  spoke  of  lady  doctors,  lady  journal- 
ists, and  Maurice  in  his  ignorance  endowed  these  with  flat  feet 
and  shrill  voices,  elastic-sided  boots  and  abrupt  manners ;  he 
made  of  each  a  perverse  comparison  with  the  woman  in  Ms 
heatt  and  scored  them  off  with  ridicule  and  anger — ^ridicule 
that  they  could  not  turn  his  love  from  her,  anger  that  they  so 
far  surpassed  her  in  performance.  That  the  lady  doctor  had 
power  of  concentration  and  trained  memory,  that  the  lady 
journalist  had  quick  observation  and  interest  in  affairs  only 
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lent  pohit  to  the  injustice  ;  not  this  quality  had  Hilda  nor  that, 
but  she  became  dear  by  contrast  and  infinitely  precious  by  the 
eulogies  which  passed  to  her  painstaking  sisters. 

Maurice  cheered  an  opposition  speaker.  *'  To  a  nunnery  go  ! 
We  don't  want  types."  Maurice  cheered  and  stamped,  then 
remembered  that  those  flat-footed,  shrill-voiced  types  were  at 
work  in  the  world  around  him,  that  they  contended  with  diffi- 
culties, they  had  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  they  used  their 
wits ;  they  were  of  his  kindred  in  the  exercise  of  intellect,  and 
he  accused  his  infatuation  as  the  cause  of  his  treachery  to  them. 
The  thought  diverted  his  anger  and  he  lumped  the  whole  sex 
together  and  played  on  it  with  lightning  thought  out  of  a  ran- 
corous sky. 

**  Heaven  lies  about  us  while  we  are  young,  but  it  lies  about 
a  pure  woman  all  her  life,"  perorated  a  sentimental  speaker, 
and  Maurice  was  on  his  feet  with  an  explosion  of  spiteful  observa- 
tions ;  the  heaven  that  lay  about  her  was  for  him  the  blue  hills 
of  Derbyshire,  ground  ivy  about  her  feet  and  brown  stubbles 
beyond  the  gate.  He  would  let  himself  know  what  he  thought 
of  that  heaven,  register  his  hatred  for  its  occupants. 

Having  never  before  troubled  himself  to  put  two  contemptuous 
thoughts  together  on  the  subject,  he  now  declared  himself  a 
convinced  suffragist,  but  he  varied  his  adhesion  to  the  cause 
by  falling  foul  of  all  previous  advocates ;  he  told  the  sorely- 
tried  coach  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  time.  "  They've  got 
brains,"  he  said,  "  dealing  out  a  clever  man's  reasoning's  no 
good  to  them,  but  if  you'd  swallowed  the  chalk  and  jumped 
over  the  blackboard,  you'd  have  done  them  some  good,  you'd 
have  frightened  them,  that's  what  they  want !  They  want 
thumping  ! "  He  screwed  up  his  face  and  got  plaintive  in  his 
desire  to  be  clearly  understood ;  the  point  was  so  immensely 
important.  '*  Give  them  education  and  the  suffrage  and  all 
that,  but  don't  go  and  put  the  boot  on  the  wrong  leg,  don't 
give  them  the  vote  because  they  deserve  it ;  not  that,  but  because 
they're  so  hopeless  without  it !  '  Heaven  lies  about  a  pure 
woman  all  her  life,'  why,  of  course  it  does  and  that's  all  the 
trouble.  Oh  yes,  they  trot  round  paradise  with  a  guinea-pig 
at  the  end  of  a  riband  and  they're  fond  of  their  pets  because 
these  have  the  silly  trumpery  virtues  of  the  place,  meekness 
and  docility  and  good  temper,  but  a  sporting  dog's  a  different 
matter  because  he's  got  an  opinion  of  himself  and  won't  knock 
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under.  And  because  they've  no  occupation  they  perplex  thein«- 
selyes  with  all  the  |EK)rrows  of  a  divine  discontent,  tbey  fancy 
a  meaning  in  this  and  a  spirit  in  that,  and  they  quote  poetry. 
He  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper  touching  on  horrible  iskbsurdi- 
ties,  *'  and  they  tax  their  imaginations  to  create  an  ideal — 
would  you  believe  me !  a  most  ludicrous  object — ^that  has 
suffered  !  Capital  S  and  all  that,  and  for  his  misfortunes  they 
ean  sympathise,  but  for  the  sorrows  and  worries  of  earth  that 
supports  them,  for  that  they  bave  no  sympathy.'' 

He  drew  breath  and  Hilda's  image  rose  before  him,  gracious 
and  gentle,  ea^y  to  be  ridiculed,  and  he  went  for  it  hatchet 
fashion^  making  the  outs  meet  within  and  the  chips  fly  outward. 

**  Hinds  of  intolerant  dolls  they  have ;  mean,  egotistical, 
narrow-minded  virgins — callous,  spotless  angels — one  peccadillo 
their  salvation !  Can't  understand  how  a  man  gets  knocked 
about  because  h^  don't  moon  and  maunder  and  strike  attitudes, 
isn't  fool  enough  to  look  well  in  paradise ;  isn't  perfect  and 
doesn't  pretend  to  be,  only  anxious  to  be  the  best  he  can  with 
materials  to  ht^nd.  And  a  man's  a  buffoon  by  nature,  mind  you, 
all  his  best  work  done  in  an  antic ;  they  not  at  all,  can't  under- 
stand it,  sit  with  hands  folded,,  continent  heroic  slaves  of  so 
many  smirking  consciences." 

It  was  the  less  obvious  that  Maurice  attacked  an  individual 
than  a  type,  because,  though  he  maintained  it  at  white  heat, 
he  constantly  shifted  the  grounds  of  his  indignation.  Joan  of 
Ai?c  listened  to  yoices,  he  told  his  auditors ;  well,  Joan  of  Arc 
wouldn't  have  found  en\ployment  in  any  modern  match  factory 
— the  inattentive  slut !  He  was  buflFeted  by  a  fresh  idea  :  a 
girl  had  once  given  him  a  button-hole.  What  was  the  use  of 
a  button-hole  ?  Very  little^  the  house  thought.  "  J  put  it  in 
the  sink,"  said  Maurice,  and  was  annoyed  that  the  house  laughed 
at  his  uncompromising  methods.  "  'Bout  instincts,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  seems  to  me  they  haven't  the  courage  of  their  instincts 
— ^they  tie  a  moral  fad  to  its  tail  and  off  it  runs  distracted 
— seraphs  oughtn't  to  have  instincts,  that's  what  they 
think ! " 

'*  Is  this  relevant  ?  "  asked  one  of  his  auditors  who  had  watched 
the  malignant  light  in  Maurice's  eyes  long  enough. 

Maurice  was  suirprised  at  such  a  question.  ^*  Of  course  it 
ignMs/*  he  si^id,  "  but  give  them  the  vote,"  and  off  he  stumpe<^ 
like  a  little  boy  that  is  tired  of  throwing  mud  e^t  the  sun. 
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Passing  by  Whewell's  Qourt  he  heard  Carling  singing  in 
boisterous  company, 

*^  He  oares  for  nobody,  no  not  ha. 
And  nobody  oares  ror  him  " 

and  he  walked  on  faster,  hugging  himself  that  indeed  he  did 
care  for  nobody ;  yet  as  he  reached  home  the  pleasing  spell 
of  his  spite  faded  from  his  blood,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Rose  Crescent  was  indeed  that  alley  among  storms  and  disasters 
of  which  Pastor  Henry  had  spoken,  where  the  stubborn  and 
resentful  heart  might  pace  for  ever  oyer  the  refleetions  of  gas- 
lamps  upon  pavement  slime. 

**  Oh,  this  is  the  bottom  step,"  thought  he ;  "  this  is  worse 
than  KJraft  a  tliousand  times  !  " 

On  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper  he  wrote,  **  I  have  to-day  vilified 
all  that  I  hold  dearest  and  traduced  myself  in  a  public  place ; 
what  is  there  left  for  me  to  do  now  ?  Go  and  cry  in  the  hills 
like  your  friend  the  Qrane  ! " 

He  posted  the  note  and  then  slipped  into  bed,  treating  thu 
sheets  unkindly. 

Next  morning  Maurice  kept  his  bed,  the  sight  of  Cambridge 
would  be  too  much  for  him.  He  read  of  murders  in  the  daily 
paper  and  told  his  landlady  that  it  was  right  and  natural  that 
these  should  be  committed.  Cecil  Hope  came  to  call  and  he 
made  a  great  baton  of  the  paper  vnth  which  he  knocked  Maurice 
over  the  head,  calling  him  **  Old  Stuffy  "  and  other  names ;  then 
his  glasses  fell  off  and  Maurice  saw  that  his  eyes  were  very 
bright  and  his  high  spirits  acted  on  a  memory  of  how  it  should 
be  done.  They  wrestled  for  the  bed-clothes  and  then  settled 
down  to  a  game  of  chess ;  Cecil  was  no  opponent  and  Maurice 
moved  the  pieces  here  and  there  about  the  board.  ^^There,** 
he  said,  ^^  there,  that  was  how  it  was  and  she  moved  that  paws^ 
a  clever  move.  Oh,  I  like  a  girl  like  your  cousin  Elsie,  that  ean 
look  before  and  after  without  falling  into  great  weUs  of  abstrao^ 
tion." 

Then  Maurice  fell  asleep  and  an  inkling  of  reproach  followed 
him  into  his  dreams.  How  had  he  hurt  Cecil  that  Ceeil  should 
look  at  him  so  ? 

When  morning  came  a  letter  lay  beside  him  on  the  saueM 
of  his  cup.  It  was  from  Hilda^^  and  Maurice  was  hot  with  sorrow 
for  himself  that  the  post  office  should  have  delivered  his  com- 
plaint.    How  many  chances  there  were  that  its  should  have 
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been  dropped  in  the  mud  or  other  appropriate  element !    More* 
over,  Hilda  was  plainly  trying  to  amuse  him. 

"  Yours  of  the  6th  to  hand,"  she  wrote,  "  and  why  do  you 
set  me  such  puzzles  ?  It  means  you  aren't  well  because  you 
told  me  once  that  long  words  couldn't  make  a  sick  thought 
hop,  and  *  traduce '  and  *  villify '  are  long  words  and  very  strong 
words,  too,  '  my  Mr.  Noonan,'  as  Arthur  calls  you.  So  you  had 
better  come  out  here  and  get  well  with  nice  high  winds  and 
high  te£ks  and  hard  work  too,  for  father  is  afraid  of  tick  in  the 
sheep  and  all  our  stock  has  to  be  dipped  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  so  there  will  be  plenty  for  you  to  dd.  Shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  that  is  my  invitation,  but  I  warn  you  that  there 
were  eight  degrees  of  frost  last  week  in  Arcadia,  so  bring  warm 
clothes  with  you,  *  my  Mr.  Noonan,'  and  we  will  cure  you  between 


us." 


It  did  not  occur  to  Maurice  that  Hilda  must  indeed  have  been 
a  heartless  coquette  to  have  asked  his  company  at  this  junctu  e 
without  meaning  to  cure  him  in  the  only  possible  way  ;  Hilda's 
ways  were  perfect,  her  wisdom  would  put  him  right,  only  Maurice 
marvelled  at  the  little  chuckle  in  her  style,  betraying,  as  it  seemed, 
level  eyes  woolgathering  over  the  impetuous  nature  of  man. 

He  would  give  her  proof  of  that  at  least ;  so  it  was  that  Cecil 
called  in  the  afternoon  to  find  Kose  Crescent  deserted  and  Major 
Waring  went  about  Frogamoor  with  a  worried  step.  **Must 
get  him  out  of  this,"  he  said,  and  laid  his  head  to  Celia's,  capping 
her  modest  proposals  with  designs  more  thoroughgoing  and 
complete. 

Maurice  took  o£E  his  coat  in  the  hall  of  Frogamoor  that  evening, 
and  Major  Waring  flitted  in  the  distance  waiting  a  cue.  He 
ordered  the  footman  to  the  rightabout  and  led  Maurice  into  the 
study ;  the  room  was  empty,  but  Major  Waring  cast  an  eye 
round  it  and  was  not  satisfied ;  he  took  Maurice  on  into  the 
billiard-room.  "  Look  here,  old  man,"  he  said  several  times,  but 
had  apparently  nothing  for  Maurice  to  look  at.  He  conceived 
it  necessary  to  excite  Maurice's  interest  and  he  began  with 
Stiele's  Atlas  and  bits  of  improbable  information  about  the 
Colonies.  Major  Waring  beat  noisily  round  the  bush  and  his 
eyes  caught  on  his  nephew  and  whipped  ofE  to  other  objects 
about  the  room,  while  his  talk  clanged  thin  and  tactless  to  his 
own  ears.  He  spoke  more  particularly  of  East  Africa,  of  Ugandi^ 
and  of  his  friend  To\4u9 ;  Touks  sa;id  there  were  excellent  opporn 
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tunities  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  round  Nairobi,  and  then 
it  came  with  a  rush ;  would  Maurice  take  a  trip  to  Nairobi  as 
his  uncle's  agent  to  buy  land  and  see  a  little  of  our  Colonies  ? 
"This  is  a  narrow  little  island,  Maurice,  it's  time  you  went 
beyond  our  shores.      What  do  they  know  of  England  that 

only "     But  Maurice  sniffed  and  tossed  his  head,  and  Major 

Waring  returned  to  Stiele's  Atlas.  "  Here  it  is,"  he  said.  "  No 
— ^no — no,"  and  his  finger  fumbled  all  over  the  map  of  Canada 
trying  to  find  Nairobi ;  Maurice  would  not  look,  Maurice  was 
hopeless ;  and  looking  at  that  small  white  nephew  that  seemed 
to  have  had  the  spirit  of  life  cuffed  out  of  him,  the  big  man's 
bold  show  of  enthusiasm  descended  step  by  step  to  incoherence. 
He  had  many  letters  of  introduction  ready  written  to  friends  in 
the  East,  and  Maurice  turned  them  over — colonels,  captains, 
judges,  collectors — ^what  were  they  to  him !  So  many  dim 
faces,  so  many  faint  voices,  crying,  exhorting,  advising,  beyond 
the  circumference  of  his  sorrow  ;  a  gulf  cut  him  off  from  reality 
and  Celia  alone  came  near  to  crossing  it. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Maurice,  "  and  very  glad  of  the  voyage ;  that 
is  afterwards,  you  know,  after  Earkby  Overblow,"  and  Major 
Waring's  face  cleared  and  fell  again  as  if  by  machinery.  **  After- 
wards, afterwards,"  thought  Maurice — ^What  price  the  future ! 
Uganda,  India,  Japan ;  his  lower  lip  twitched  unconcernedly, 
for  "  afterwards  "  he  would  consider  himself  fit  to  be  kicked 
About  the  world  like  an  old  boot  on  a  foreshore — ^for  afterwards. 

"  By  Jove,"  quoth  the  Major,  "  and  I'd  like  to  come  with  you. 
See  Touks  and  the  Futteh  again !  I'd  come  if  it  wasn't  that 
Celia's  not  in  a  condition  to  travel — ^talk  of  the  devil ! "  and 
perhaps  he  had  never  been  more  glad  to  see  his  wife  than  at  this 
moment. 

She  came  in  from  the  garden  with  the  Consul,  and  though 
she  was  indeed  in  no  condition  to  travel,  she  had  about  her  a 
vixenish  directness  which  made  her  menkind  tremble ;  she 
asked  Maurice  two  questions.  To  the  first  he  nodded,  to  the 
second  he  shook  his  head. 

*'  You  are  going  back  to  her  ?  " 

'*  But  she  must  mean  to  accept  you,  we  may  wish  you  joy  ?  " 
Then  she  laid  hold  of  him  by  his  ears  with  hands  none  too  gentle 
and  brought  his  head  close  to  hers. 

" Leave  her,"  she  said,   "she  is  a  basilsk,    a   basilisk — will 

be  your  ruin ;  I  tell  you  get  done  with  her  here  and  now.     A 

2h 
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basilisk !    Ah,  I  have  known  one,"  and  she  glanced  at  the 

fold  laced  hat  hanging  over  the  bookcase  and  let  her  victim  go* 
^ut  Maurice  would  not  take  his  hands  from  his  pockets ;  he 
sat  on  the  billiard-table  and  swung  his  legs,  and  the  glances 
exchanged  by  his  elders  were  lost  to  him.  Celia  looked  at  him 
over  her  shoulder,  "  I  promise  you  some  fun  with  your  basilisk," 
she  said,  and  lifted  her  hands  for  a  fresh  attack.  Maurice 
noticed  for  the  first  time  the  streak  of  grey  wound  up  in  the 
black  coils  of  hair  behind  her  neck  and  a  crazy  gleam  in  the 
severity  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him,"  said  Major  Waring,  but  the  warning 
look  that  accompanied  his  words  was  lost  on  Maurice  ;  only  the 
young  man  sprung  from  the  table  and  took  his  uncle's  hand 
with  sudden  and  incomprehensible  glee. 

**  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  going  to  buy  a  strip  of  land  as 
big  as  Derbyshire  for  Uncle  Tom.  Yes,  yes,  we've  been  speaking 
about  that ;  I  do  hope  I  shall  get  good  land  for  you.  Uncle  Tom, 
that's  what  1  hope,"  and  the  two  relatives  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  chatting  fast  of  things  upon  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
while  Celia's  eyes  and  attitude  softened  slowly  as  though  a 
Maenad  were  becoming  human.  "  Toqu6  !  Toque  !  "  tumbled 
in  Maurice's  head,  and  he  hung  to  his  uncle's  arm  and  kept  the 
conversation  flying.  Throughout  the  evening  Celia  was  strange 
and  absent,  but  Major  Waring  and  the  Consul  plied  her  now 
and  then  with  quiet  questions  and  observed  the  Criolla  crack 
diminishing  in  her  speech  with  the  satisfaction  which  two  engi- 
neers may  feel  listening  to  the  hum  of  a  cranky  engine  coming 
slowly  over  its  load. 

Only  once  again  was  Maurice's  future  aUuded  to  that  night ; 
the  Consul  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  at  bed  time ;  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  tattered  school-book.  ''I  was  once  something 
of  a  mathematician,"  he  said,  '^  and  I  have  been  looking  up  an 
old  friend  ;  will  you  listen  to  this,  '  Of  a  quadratic  equation  the 
student  must  always  remember  that  there  are  two  roots,  of 
equal  value  but  of  opposite  sign.  The  solution  of  such  an 
equation  must  therefore  be  a  finite  quantity  to  which  either 
the  positive  or  the  negative  sign  may  be  prefixed.'  Has  it  never 
struck  you  that  perhaps  the  negative  sign  is  applicable  to  your 
evaluation  of  x  ?  " 

He  hurried  o£E  with  a  freakish  nod ;  the  last  year  had  dealt 
unkindly  with  the  old  man ;   under^the  assurauoc  of  hoi^oured 
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old  age  was  visible  the  apologetic  sadness  of  one  who  finds  himself 
still  battling  with  intemperance  upon  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

But  Maurice  would  not  accept  the  negative  sign ;  he  knew 
at  last  the  value  of  loyalty,  and  next  morning  he  rode  slowly 
through  the  Frogamoor  gates  imd  turned  his  horse's  head  across 
the  common  to  the  north. 


CHAP.  XII  :  MAURICE'S  RIDE  TO 
KIRKBY  OVERBLOW 

Maubicb's  ride  to  Kirkby  Overblow  began  with  Celia's  scornful 
adieu  and  ended  with  Hilda's  embarrassed  welcome. 

"  So  you've  come  on  the  old  hireling,"  she  said.  **  How  faithful 
you  are  to  old  friends  ;  she  looks  splendid  anyhow." 

Maurice  nodded  and  dismounted.  "  Yes,  so  you  know  her 
again,"  and  he  spoke  enthusiastically  about  his  ride.  All  those 
small  discomforts  which  had  gradually  come  to  the  front  of  his 
mind  as  heads  of  a  grumbling  indictment  against  the  day,  now 
presented  themselves  as  matters  worthy  of  ecstatic  mention. 

'*  Such  a  long  ride !  Such  showers !  Such  puddles  at  all 
the  gateways." 

Then  they  spoke  of  the  mare  as  two  young  people  may  do 
who  find  a  relief  in  some  third  object  on  which  to  direct  attention 
at  an  awkward  meeting.  Hilda  touched  the  cheek  strap  and 
would  have  loosened  the  buckle,  then  took  her  hand  away  fearing 
to  cast  aspersions  on  Maurice's  horse-mastery. 

"  I  like  you  like  that,"  she  said,  allowing  herself  a  little  survey 
of  her  guest ;  "  a  felt  hat  suits  you  very  well ;  the  curly  brim 
shows  off  the  straight  line  of  your  eyebrows — only,  only — " 
and  she  dipped  her  head  to  either  side  with  her  teeth  over  her 
lower  lip. 

"  It's  the  tie  !  "  said  Maurice. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  man's  taste,  I  suppose,"  said  she. 

"  Then  I'll  button  up.  my  collar." 

'*  That's  much  nicer,"  she  said,  and  would  have  slipped  her 
hand  through  his  arm  but  Maurice  was  in  too  high  spirits  to  be 
aware  of  the  privilege  offered  to  him. 

**  Now  we'll  get  on  home,"  she  said,  and  they  went  down  the 
road  very  happily  together. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Maurice's  ride,  for  the  rest  it  was 
an  expedition  of  many  turnings,  of  many  small  adventures, 
quietly  taken  and  but  half  remembered — ^a  wetting  and  a  drying, 
a  shoe  cast  and  a  farm  dog  braved.  The  little  hireling  sniff^ 
and  sidled  at  the  gates,  humped  her  back  and  squealed  on  the 
springy  turf  beside  the  field  roads  and  then  fell  into  her  master's 
quiet  humour  clipping  along  the  twisted  lanes  at  a  very  sociable 
jog  trot. 

The  last  leaves  of  the  year  came  pirouetting  about  them. 
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and  they  were  elm  leaves.  Here  and  there  among  the  bare 
woods  the  elms  stood  like  great  yellow  pyramids  and  canted 
in  the  wind.  "  Must  you  take  them  ?  "  said  the  elms.  *'  They 
are  mine,"  said  the  wind,  and  scattered  the  leaves  about  Maurice 
and  his  horse  like  favours  at  a  cotillon.  The  wind  was  full  of 
the  smell  of  autumn,  but  the  weather  was  on  the  mend. and  the 
great  clouds  overhead  moved  in  disunion,  showing  long  fringes 
and  fissures  of  white  brilliance  under  which  the  land  spread 
wonderfully  clear  and  soft  in  the  humid  air ;  the  woods  were 
like  a  marching  army  on  the  heights,  and  below  the  stream 
sucked  noisily  from  damp  galleries  of  the  highlands.  St.  Martin's 
little  summer  was  due  by  the  calendar,  that  was  why  the  wind 
threw  what  it  could  to  Maurice,  presaging  good  to  the  listless 
young  rider — good  weather  and  other  things  good. 

The  course  of  Maurice's  little  pilgrimage  led  him  from  Derby- 
shire Felix  into  Derbyshire  Petraea,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
good  lands  were  behind  him,  the  wind  and  the  clouds  and  the 
sun  were  gone,  only  a  smoky  gold  burned  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  mists  were  nectar-coloured,  pressed  into  long  vat-like  spaces 
of  the  moors.  At  the  top  of  one  of  these  he  came  upon  Hilda 
with  two  sheep  dogs ;  she  crouched,  holding  them  beside  her 
and  was  afraid  lest  they  should  bark  and  discover  her  too  soon. 
"  1  saw  you  coming  a  long  way  off,  oh,  a  very  long  way  indeed," 
she  said  to  herself,  addressing  Maurice  in  fancy,  but  when  he 
came  up  she  only  spoke  of  tiie  mare,  only  caressed  the  mare, 
stroking  her  legs  as  far  as  their  muddy  fetlocks.      ,v  •} 

Kirkby  Overblow  was  beneath  them,  and  though  the  light  was 
but  half  dead  Kirkby  Overblow  slept  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
slept  with  one  great  orange  eye  open  upon  the  moor ;  a  lance 
of  smoke  stood  over  the  chimney,  twitching  with  spiral  agues, 
and  the  shadows  of  geraniums  showed  on  the  orange  window 
blind.  The  women  were  preparing  supper,  the  men  dozed  before 
the  kitchen  fire  with  their  boots  ofi^.j 

These  were  busy  days  at  the  farm  and  the  stable  was  full  of 
tired  horses,  so  the  hireling  showed  herself  an  undutiful  little 
snob,  tossing  her  head  and  snifi&ng  at  her  quarters  and  her 
companions. 

**Each  has  the  mannors  of  his  kind 
The  horse  doth  show  his  master's  mind  " 

Hilda  quoted  and  laughed,  bringing  in  a  pail  of  water.    They 
groomed  the  mare,  watered  her  and  fed  her,  moving  near  each 
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other  in  the  dark,  and  all  the  while  Maurice  was  thinking  of  the 
right  answer  to  that  unkind  couplet;  it  came  into  his  head 
while  they  watched  her  at  her  oats. 

"  Well,  she  ought  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  then,'*  he  said 
stolidly,  "  and  look  how  hungry  she  is ;  doesn't  that  show  my 
mind  ? " 

Oh,  the  master  can  say  that  for  himself  whenever  he  likes." 

About  being  hungry  ?  " 

Oh,  that  too,  but  about  being — ^about  what  you  said  first." 

Maurice  was  quiet  for  a  moment  and  then  spoke  softly,  "  And 
that  doleful  paladin  who  was  to  have  ridden  out  of  a  mist  over 
the  hills  to  claim  you,"  he  said ;  "  the  gentleman  with  frayed 
trouser  legs,  you  know."  His  voice  fell  to  a  troubled  query : 
"  Have  you  found  him  yet  ?  Has  he  come,  Hilda  ?  Because 
I  should  like  to  know  him." 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  think  I  have  found  him,"  said  Hilda,  and  her 
voice  was  both  brisk  and  sweet.  "There's  no  one  quite  like 
him,  though  I  think  he  came  out  of  a  storm  rather  than  out  of 
a  mist," 

"  Lucky  dog,"  said  Maurice,  and  then  they  remembered  that 
the  supper  bell  had  rung. 

In  the  dining-parlour  at  the  farm  places  were  laid  for  a  large 
number,  for  several  neighbours  had  dropped  in  during  the  course 
of  the  day  to  lend  a  hand  with  the  work,  to  give  their  advice 
or  to  make  their  own  observations  on  the  state  of  the  stock. 
The  supper  table  was  therefore  a  long  one,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
Mr.  Bellairs  carved  mutton.  He  greeted  Maurice  with  consider- 
able gravity,  looking  in  his  velveteen  jacket  and  soft  collar  like 
a  Bohemian  genius,  a  jaded  Postlethwaite  of  the  moors,  who 
of  his  many  capabilities  preferred  to  exercise  these  two,  of 
rearing  mutton  by  day  and  suavely  carving  it  at  night.  He 
seemed  to  have  outcarved  the  demand.  "  No  thanks,  I'll  have 
pie,"  said  several  of  the  guests,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
stood  a  large  rabbit  pie  waiting  for  Hilda  to  help  it  when  she 
should  deign  to  appear. 

The  way  Hilda  helped  that  pie  made  Maurice  very  angry ; 
she  played  so  obviously  the  part  of  the  young  men's  favourite, 
as  though  the  young  farmers  had  asked  for  pie  only  to  see  her 
hands  busy  on  their  behalf.  Maurice  looked  at  these  chivalrous 
eaters  of  rabbit  pie  and  gave  them  all  names  descriptive  of  their 
ridiculous  qualities  :  one  he  called  the  Harbour  Master  of  Port 
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Weary — ^Harbour  Master  because  he  used  his  knife  and  for)c 
like  a  semaphore ;  of  Port  Weary  because  he  ogled  the  rabbit 
legs  and  swallowed  them  sadly,  giving  to  each  an  emotioni^ 
farewell.  Another  he  called  the  Boy  with  the  Centre  Line, 
an  accurately  symmetrical  youth  both  in  manner  and  mind. 
The  Boy  with  the  Centre  Line  had  more  wits  than  the  rest ; 
he  asked  for  a  second  helping  of  pie,  and  the  Harbour  Master 
and  others  sat  aghast  at  his  inventiveness.  They  might  have 
continued  their  sentimental  fare  if  they  had  thought  of  second 
helpings !  Hilda  caught  Maurice's  eye.  **  May  I  help  you  to 
pie,  Mr.  Noonan  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  prefer  mutton,"  said  Maurice 
very  firmly,  and  they  both  laughed  at  the  thoughts  that  were 
common  to  them.  Then  Hilda  was  rather  ashamed  of  herself 
and  allowed  the  Boy  with  the  Centre  Line  to  be  very  attentive, 
while  the  others  devoted  themselves  to  Janet,  hoping  to  please 
inductively. 

Supper  was  a  long  meal,  loaded  plates  were  slow  to  disappear, 
the  beer  jug  went  in  heavy  halting  gait  around  the  table. 

"  You  see  the  end  of  our  day,  Mr.  Noonan,"  said  Mr.  Bellairs, 
and  Maurice  nodded  comprehendingly ;  the  end  certainly 
promised  a  very  energetic  beginning.  But  the  Derbyshire 
farmer  has  a  good  opinion  of  his  wit  used  as  a  weapon  defensive 
of  his  appetite,  and  as  the  hunger  of  the  party  gradually  became 
appeased  one  or  two  of  the  company  began  to  chaff  Maurice. in 
ricochet,  by  way  of  complimenting  an  old  aunt  of  the  family. 

"  You've  had  the  start  of  us,  Miss  Anne,"  said  one  of  these, 
**  and  let  us  win  the  race  so  easy." 

'*  No,"  said  the  aunt,  bridling  to  perfection,  "  you  boys  has 
had  a  hard  day  and  me  been  eating  sweets  since  post-time." 

'*  Who*s  been  sending  you  sweets  ?  "  asked  Janet  with  doubtful 
innocence. 

"  Ah,"  Miss  Anne  shook  her  head,  "  and  why  shouldn't  I 
have  sweets  sent  me  the  same  as  any  other  young  lady  ?  I'd 
answer  your  question  fast  enough,  my  dear,  but  if  the  young 
gentleman  who  sent  them  likes  it  kept  secret — "  she  paused 
pathetically,  and  her  eyes  were  on  Maurice,  at  whom  there  was 
a  general  laugh. 

"  Perhaps  he's  come  to  explain,"  she  said.  "  Vm  sure  he*s 
come  to  say  something." 

She  glanced  shyly  at  Hilda  who  was  preoccupied  with  cofiFee. 
**  Ate  so  hearty,"  she  continued,  conducting  a  puzzled  debate 
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between  opposing  symptoms,  "  ate  so  hearty — ^looks  so  sad — 
tickled  me  under  the  chin,  he  did." 

"  For  shame,"  said  Hilda,  just  above  her  breath,  and  rattled 
the  coffee  cups,  but  Maurice  was  laughing  with  the  others,  and 
Aunt  Anne  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  the  reputation  of  the 
neighbourhood  for  vivacity.  She  had  established  Maurice's 
popularity  with  the  company  and  would  not  have  it  forgotten 
that  she  had  broken  the  ice. 

"  And  me  an  old  blind  saucy  thing  !  "  she  said  several  times 
upbraidingly,  judging  of  the  good  understanding  that  followed 
her  sally  more  by  sound  than  by  sight.  She  beamed  from  her 
partial  darkness  with  her  hands  in  her  lap.  *'  Most  amusin', 
most  amusin',  I'm  sure,"  she  said  once  or  twice  without  other 
provocation  than  the  memory,  capriciously  recalled,  of  her 
skittish  attack  upon  Maurice. 

But,  if  supper  was  a  long  one,  the  evening  was  short,  for  some 
of  those  present  had  far  to  go  and  those  who  lived  nearer  at  hand 
were  not  anxious  to  press  their  company  upon  a  family  which 
they  considered  as  socially  their  superiors.  There  was  the 
more  reason  in  this  that  many  of  them  returned  almost  daily 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  and  during  the  whole  of  Maurice's 
stay  not  a  day  passed  but  he  would  find  one  or  other  of  the  pie- 
eating  brigade  in  the  stick  yard  or  the  back  garden.  They 
chewed  straw  and  the  remnants  of  dead  bracken  clove  to  the 
buttons  of  their  gaiters ;  they  stabled  their  horses  in  the  barn 
and  the  shafts  of  their  carts  tilted  up  among  the  nettles  seemed 
to  be  hands  calling  the  skies  to  witness  the  constancy  of  their 
owners.  Maurice  could  almost  fancy  one  of  them  stealing  out 
to  the  knolls  at  the  back  of  the  farm  to  signal  to  his  more  diffident 
fellows,  and  if  his  signal  were  favourable  there  would  be  another 
supper  party.  He  taught  Arthur  to  laugh  at  these  gatherings^ 
"  Hilda's  *  at  home '  days,"  they  called  them. 

"  Young  men  have  little  to  do  at  this  time  of  year,"  said 
Hilda,  and  so  passed  upon  her  road  of  conquest  as  if  in  the  order 
of  the  seasons. 

Of  all  Hilda's  little  court  the  Boy  with  the  Centre  Line  was 
on  the  most  favoured  footing  with  herself  and  the  least  intimate 
with  her  family ;  he  was  only  lately  come  into  the  country, 
where  he  occupied  an  inspectorship  under  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. On  the  evening  of  Maurice's  arrival  he  surpassed 
liimself  for  daring  by  asking  Hilda  to  hold  his  lantern  for  him 
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T^ile  he  put  his  horse  in.  A  great  deal  of  laughing  was  heard 
by  the  scandalised  company  left  in  the  parlour,  and  when  Hilda 
returned  she  had  a  high  colour  and  a  blade  of  hay  clung  to  her 
hair.  The  Harbour  Master  went  off  with  his  arms  making 
signals  to  distant  vessels,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  listened 
complacently  to  Hilda's  account  of  Mr.  Small's  land- 
lady. 

Maurice,  however,  only  coughed,  for  he  had  sat  down  to  supper 
wet  and  splashed,  and  he  had  a  bad  cold  coming  on.  The  life 
history  of  that  cold  supplied  the  "  movement "  during  his  stay 
at  the  farm,  for  Hilda  took  it  in  hand  to  cure  it  and  the  variations 
of  her  treatment  governed  his  outlook  upon  life. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  kept  him  in  the  house.  **  What  fun  it  is 
pealing  potatoes,"  said  Maurice,  and  could  not  be  kept  still; 
while  he  left  the  potatoes  to  soak  he  was  off  into  Arthur's  work- 
shop to  fill  cartridges,  singing  and  coughing  upon  every  landing 
and  passage  of  the  old  house.  He  made  a  design  for  a  ring  that 
should  be  put  into  a  pig's  nose  painlessly,  and  tried  to  explain 
the  modus  operandi  to  Aunt  Anne,  isolated  with  dozing  intent 
before  the  parlour  fire.  The  girls  had  to  be  for  ever  after  him» 
muffling  him,  dosing  him,  dissuading  his  energies.  They  apolo- 
gised to  Aunt  Anne  for  his  interruptions.  *'  He's  that  lively," 
said  the  old  lady  delightedly.  *' There's  nothing  frightens  me 
like  a  fall  of  soot,"  she  said  in  excuse  of  him.  When  Hilda  had 
to  go  out,  as  often  happened  in  the  afternoons,  she  spoke  to 
Maurice  seriously.  "  Keep  yourself  warm  and  be  quiet  for  my 
sake,"  she  said ;  '*  you  can  read  to  Aunt  Anne  if  you  think  you 
can  interest  her."  So  Maurice  kept  a  fire  roaring  in  the  parlour 
and  went  outside  the  house  to  make  sure  that  all  the  windows 
were  shut.  He  found  Miss  Anne  reading  Wordsworth's 
"'Excursion,"  and  after  galloping  through  about  six  pages  in 
sing-song,  he  persuaded  her  that  it  was  a  very  dull  affair.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  her  knee  and  his  earnest  manner  made  her 
start.  "  You've  had  pork  for  dinner,"  he  said,  "  of  course  it 
must  be  prose  then ;  always  prose  after  pork,"  and  he  took 
down  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  and  read  about  Gommodus. 
At  every  fresh  atrocity  he  paused.  "  Taken  that  in  ?  "  he  said. 
''So  like  Commodus,  a  fine  fellow  Gommodus,"  but  nothing 
frightened  Aunt  Anne  like  a  fall  of  soot. 

He  became  restive  after  a  day  or  two  of  confinement ;    he 
broke  in  upon  Hilda  in  the  dairy.     ^'I  haven't  coughed  for 
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three  hours,"  he  said ;    "  can't  I  go  out  with  the  men  to  the 
Waste  Barn  ?    I'm  really  quite  well." 

"  D'you  see  any  green  in  my  eye  ?  "  said  Hilda,  drawing  the 
lids  apart  with  her  fingers. 

Maurice  missed  the  point  completely.  "I  know  you've  got 
nice  eyes,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "the  pity  is  that  you  use 
them  so  much."  -  . 

"  Because  there's  plenty  of  green  in  yours,  Master  Noonan," 
said  Hilda,  and  her  tone  was  just  that  which  a  lady  golfer  uses 
to  her  caddy  after  a  shot  foozled — out  of  temper  and  patronising. 

Miss  Anne  told  Hilda  her  patient  needed  soothing,  and  Hilda 
prescribed  black  currant  tea  which  she  brought  to  him  just 
before  bed-time.  Maurice  watched  her  stir  the  glass,  then 
swallowed  and  thanked  her  with  winking  eyes.  On  the  second 
evening  he  was  prompted  to  help  her  stir,  and  the  thing  was 
done  vety  thoroughly,  two  hands  being  better  than  one,  though 
each  contended  for  the  spoon.  Then  Maurice  tumbled  quickly 
into  bed  to  have  them  fiesh  in  his  mind  when  he  should  have 
leisure  to  think  of  them,  long  brown  gentle  fingers  moving  under 
his  in  the  struggle  for  the  spoon.  The  little  farce  was  repeated 
nightly  and  always  Maurice's  repose  was  sharply  fevered  with 
vivid  immediate  memory;  the  steaming  drink  was  hot  and 
soporific  in  his  blood,  and  under  a  helpful  drowsiness  he  recon- 
structed a  whole  passage  of  sensations,  fingers  crushed,  fingers 
counted,  knuckles  wrung,  a  hand  used  cruelly  and  used  gently 
that  led  him  on  to  sleep.  The  noise  of  streams  stirring  on  the 
hillside  was  about  his  curtains  and  to  him  it  resembled  Hilda's 
breath  drawn  in  close  partnership  with  his. 

So  Maurice  fell  asleep  in  the  gratification  of  much  that  had 
oome  to-day,  in  the  security  of  more  to  come  to-morrow,  but 
one  evening  he  looked  beyond  to-morrow  and  was  wide  awake 
on  the  instant.  Was  this  the  way  that  Hilda  would  cure  him, 
thought  he,  and  blamed  her  for  having  made  herself  too  intimate 
and  too  dear  for  any  cure  to  be ;  *'  she  treats  me  like  a  child," 
he  thought,  "as  if  cajolery  were  of  any  use  to  me,"  and  he 
worked  an  angry  rut  in  his  thoughts,  tossing  wakefuUy  through 
the  night.  He  avoided  her  at  breakfast  and  went  about  the 
yard  with  his  head  hanging ;  he  walked  his  mare  up  and  down 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  her  hoofs  and  the  grooming 
of  her  mane.  "Zoo-zoo-zoo,"  went  Maurice,  frisking  a  big 
horse-brush  about  the  hireling's  flanks  whilst  Hilda  leaned  in 
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her  apron  against  the  wicket.  "  Aren't  you  going  to  help  cany 
the  pails  for  me  this  morning  7 ''  she  asked  in  a  voice  ringing 
enough  to  have  silenced  a  more  chivalrous  zoo-zooing.  Later 
she  returned  to  the  wicket.  "The  chestnut  colt  wants  catch- 
ing," she  said ;  "  I've  got  the  halter ;  "  and  this  time  her  voice  was 
subdued  and  winning  ;  it  was  a  test  case. 

But  Maurice  only  moved  about  the  mare  with  eyes  and  lips 
concentrated  upon  details  and  pernickety  dottings  of  the  head. 
He  mounted  and  rode  out  of  the  yard  with  promiscuous  apology, 
making  a  brave  clatter  of  hoofs  upon  the  causeway.  Hilda 
retired  from  the  encounter,  too  sad  for  resentment,  and  the 
halter  trailing  behind  her  seemed  to  confess  itself  the  last  and 
most  crucial  advance  repulsed  in  blindness. 
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So  for  a  time  there  was  armed  neutrality  at  Kirkby  Overblow, 
and  the  bottle  which  might  have  contained  for  Maurice  the 
elixir  of  all  happiness  gathered  dust  in  the  cupboard,  prosaically 
labelled  Ammoniated  Quinine. 

The  undosed  patient  smothered  his  coughs  and  went  round 
the  comer  to  blow  his  nose ;  he  seemed  to  Hilda  to  take  up 
attitudes  all  round  her  which  he  varied  at  every  sneeze  ;  some- 
times he  appeared  to  her  as  the  apostle  of  common  sense  come 
up  here  into  a  kink  of  the  800'  contour  to  recall  her  from  an 
absent-minded  trick  of  laughing  when  she  ought  to  cry,  some- 
times as  a  reassuring  gentleman  who  made  her  feel  that  she 
would  do  very  well  if  she  would  only  lace  her  boots  neatly.  When 
Hilda  and  Janet  sang  to  their  father  in  the  evening,  Maurice 
opened  the  piano  and  lit  the  candles,  then  retired  to  the  mantel- 
piece and  looked  indulgently  bored,  a  man  of  the  world  whom 
these  school  girls  would  capture,  if  they  could,  with  their  cater- 
wauling accomplishments.  The  moment  they  shut  the  piano 
he  was  up  in  arms,  "  Oh,  that  again !  Didn't  you  like  it,  Mr. 
Bellairs,  when  she  goes  '  Ta-ra-ra-ta,'  if  only  the  candle  hadn't 
rattled,"  and  he  was  twenty  minutes  arranging  the  candles — 
the  utmost  that  science  could  do.  Some  one  looked  from  an 
attic  window  and  saw  Maurice  racing  round  a  corner  of  the 
house.  "  The  cows  have  got  into  the  garden  !  Where's  Hilda  ? 
How  she'll  enjoy  driving  them  out — all  over  the  cabbage  and 
lettuce  !  What  fun  !  "  and  for  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
not  seen  with  both  feet  on  the  ground  at  once.  Anon  he  would 
sneeze  and  catch  up  her  well-meaning  "  Bless  you  "  with  fussy 
solemnity,  "  My  dear  girl,  what  is  the  good  of  that  ?  I  had  a 
tickle  id  my  dose  (sniff),  one  tickle,  two  tickles,  and  you  say 
'  Bless  you ' " ;  with  a  little  rope  he  became  the  indignant 
antagonist  of  silly  womanlike  superstition,  but  spoke  of  her 
own  shy  beliefs  very  kindly  and  very  gently.  That  was  so 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  lectures  and  his  antics,  always 
a  gentle  word  at  the  end.  Courtly,  captious,  improving,  appre- 
ciative, peppery,  interrogatory  zoetrope  of  a  lover !  Hilda 
put  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  "  Oh,  there's  no  rest  with  him," 
she  said,  and  looked  sleepily  at  her  sister. 

**  Won't  you  find  him  rathar  tiresome  ?  **  asked  Janet, 
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**  Tiresome,  oh  yes ;  I  suppose  he'll  bully  me  like  anything, 
the  outrageous  little  wretch  ! ''  and  she  laughed  quietly  to  herself 
enjoying  the  soft  lining  of  Maurice's  tantrums. 

To  Aunt  Anne  it  was  all  a  very  good  joke  :  the  kettle  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  fender  simmered  over  it  and  Aunt  Anne 
claimed  the  privilege  of  translating  for  the  kettle.  She  was 
a  mistress  of  the  art  of  placid  indiscretion  and  an  indiscretion 
is  never  complete  without  a  twinge  of  dismay  on  the  part  of 
the  indiscreet  become  conscious  of  his  slip  :  if  possible  the 
indiscreet  should  incriminate  some  third  person  and  thereby 
give  the  embarrassment  its  true  artistic  value.  So  it  was  with 
Aunt  Anne  ;  she  "  legged  in  "  the  kettle. 

"  The  lads  ain't  what  they  used  to  be,"  she  announced,  "  but 
the  girls  is  what  they  always  was ; "  then,  having  attracted 
terrified  attention,  she  explained  herself.  "  What  I  mean — 
them  two  :  I  see  them  down  the  lane  this  morning." 

"  Which  two,  aunty  ?  "  asked  Hilda  with  affectionate  distinct- 
ness, and  Aunt  Anne's  eyebrows  went  up  and  her  mouth  pursed 
into  an  0,  looking  straight  before  her :  words  could  not  have 
made  it  plainer  that  the  kettle  was  to  blame.  ^*  And  them  here 
all  the  while  !    Ain't  we  done  it  this  time.  Kettle  ?  " 

When  the  kettle  was  oflE  the  hob,  of  course  Aunt  Anne  must 
take  her  own  responsibilities.  "  How's  your  poppy  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  was  her  greeting  for  Maurice  at  breakfast,  and  receiving 
a  blank  answer  she  passed  blissfully  on  into  speculation : 
"  And  where'll  they  be  going  this  morning,  I  wonder  ?  "  but 
ostentatiously  did  not  press  her  question,  having  been,  so  it  was 
implied,  too  great  a  pickle  in  her  own  youth  to  grudge  the  lovers 
their  secrets. 

Hilda  and  Maurice  looked  at  each  other  over  Aunt  Anne's 
cap  like  two  young  prigs  from  the  male  and  female  camps  that 
will  risk  nothing  on  an  exchange  of  shots. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  aunt,"  said  Hilda  ;  "  how  about  a  nap," 
but  she  could  not  interrupt  the  old  lady,  who  took  upon  herself 
to  sketch  their  day  for  them.  **  Up  in  the  Long  Wood,  nice 
place  there— but  it'll  be  wet  for  sitting,  mind;  the  Boosey 
Pasture's  equal  damp,  no  doubt ;  then  back  by  the  muddy  end 
of  Cowman's  Hope — ^but  if  it's  squash  below  it's  squeeze  above," 
itfid  she  was  bo  much  taken  up  with  the  hardihood  of  her  recom- 
jnendatlon  that  she  held  her  head  to  one  side,  making  fun  of 
Hilda^s    litt]^    breath-catch    tot    Maurice's    benefit.     "Ye're 
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a  good  walker,   Mr.  Noonan ;    or  is   it  a   stroll  that  you're 
wanting  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Maurice  stonily,  "I  don*t  want  a  stroll.**  So 
Aunt  Anne  was  shut  up  and  subsided,  "  H'm,  h'm,  and  my  love 
to  ye  both." 

The  young  prigs  kept  their  gravity  for  each  other's  sake,  but 
Janet  wagged  her  head  later  in  the  presence  of  the  recalcitrants. 

"  We  shall  make  a  great  sheep-farmer  of  Mr.  Noonan,"  she 
said.     "  Look  at  his  finger-marks  all  over  the  stud-book." 

**  Quite  right,"  said  Hilda,  with  a  darting  challenge  in  her 
eye,  "  always  to  be  in  earnest,  never  to  give  up  a  pursuit  what- 
ever it  may  be."  But  Maurice  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
stuck  to  the  stud-book. 

"  He's  seen  nothing  of  the  country,"  said  Janet.  "  Let's 
drive  him  over  to  the  black  caves  and  all  get  lost  together." 

So  they  drove  over  the  low  grassy  watershed  that  limits  the 
southern  basin  of  the  Dane,  an  unpretentious  divide  among 
big  bold  summits  that  do  no  business  in  the  way  of  water  part- 
ing ;  but  they  did  not  get  lost  together,  Janet  was  too  good  a 
stage  manager  for  that. 

Maurice  and  Arthur  scufi9ed  on  the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  except  at  corners  when 
Janet  dug  the  struggling  man  with  the  butt  of  the  driving  whip. 

"  There's  a  steep  pitch  coming,"  cried  Hilda,  "  look  out !  '* 
and  expected  them  to  be  in  the  road,  but  when  the  steep  pitch 
came  Maurice  had  had  enough*  He  sat  apart  on  his  side  of  the 
seat  suddenly  low  and  querulous.  "  You're  too  fond  of  me," 
he  complained  to  Arthur,  "  I  can't  come  into  your  life,  you 
know  :  going  off  to  East  Africa  on  Thursday,"  and  he  hitched 
himself  all  over  limb  by  limb  ;  it  might  be  that  Arthur's  fondness 
had  broken  his  collar-stud.  "  I  can't  think  what  you  see  in 
me  to  scuffle  with,"  he  grumbled,  looking  at  the  grey  slanting 
hills  as  though  inanimate  nature  must  understand  how  purely 
incidental  he  felt,  there  in  that  trap,  among  light-hearted  com- 
pany. Hilda  drew  the  lash  across  her  pony's  quarters  and 
wondered  if  Damon  had  shown  his  love  for  Pythias  by  grabbing 
at  his  hair  and  punching  him  in  the  waistcoat,  but  by  the  time 
she  had  formulated  her  question  the  back  seat  was  once  moi^ 
the  scene  of  battle. 

They  lunched  beside  the  caverns  where  the  Dane  drops  into 
tile  foundations  of  the  hills,  and  after  lunob  Jimet  and  Arthur 
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went  off  to  put  the  pony  in  ;  they  spoke  both  at  once  and  werd 
silent  both  at  once. 

"  How  jolly  the  parsley  fern  is  here.  I  wish  we  oould  grow* 
it  at  home." 

•'  Oh,  but  we  haven't  rocks  enough,  besides  we  face  the  wrong 
way."  They  spoke  artificially,  nailing  their  attention  here 
and  there,  for  they  were  not  used  to  stage  management  on  Hilda's 
behalf. 

The  pair  that  remained  by  the  river  felt  no  embarrassment. 
Maurice  made  a  pillow  of  his  coat  and  condemned  Hilda  to 
sleep.  "  A  long  drive  here  and  a  long  drive  back,"  he  said ; 
"you  ought  to  be  tired,"  and  he  looked  at  her  with  his  lower 
lip  out :  her  apparent  wakefulness  upset  all  the  rules.  He  was 
busy  packing  lunch ;  he  threw  half  a  sandwich  at  her.  "  This 
is  your  business,"  he  said,  and  Hilda  sat  up.  "  But  you  wanted 
me  to  sleep,"  she  laughed.  "  Oh,  of  course,"  said  he,  and 
stepped  nattily  about  the  luucheon  basket,  humming  all  the 
lullaby  he  could  spare  from  business. 

After  ten  minutes*  humming  he  found  Hilda's  eyes  open. 
"  You  never  will  do  what  I  want,"  he  said.  "  Would  tickling 
be  any  good  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Hilda ;  so  they  walked  up  the  bank 
of  the  little  stream  whose  waters  they  had  drunk  with  their 
lunch.  About  one  hundred  yards  above  they  came  on  the  body 
of  a  dead  sheep  unpleasantly  neiu:  its  edge.  "How  horrid," 
said  Maurice,  "  it  makes  me  quite  sick."  "  Yes,"  said  she, 
"  and  you  of  all  people  to  let  us  drink  that  water  !  I  thought 
you  were  too  experienced  an  Arcadian." 

"  Me  !  "  said  Maurice.  "  How  should  I  know  ?  How  should 
I  ?  It's  Arthur's  fault ;  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  look 
out — ^it's  his  fault  and  yours,"  and  he  walked  away  very  much 
upset  indeed,  while  Hilda  looked  after  him  with  one  eyebrow 
raised,  the  other  down,  making  mental  notes  of  a  painful  nature. 

That  evening  Janet  looked  at  her  sister  interrogatively, 
"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Hilda,  "  sense  is  akin  to  humour  and  he 
never  could  see  a  joke  ;  I'm  glad  to-mortow  is  his  last  day." 

But  Hilda's  conscience  pricked  her  for  the  words :  more- 
over, on^that  last  day  the  zoetrope  ran  faster  and  faster,  sneezed 
repeatedly,  and  allowed  Janet  to  put  a  great-ooat  ot^^  its 
shoulders.  It  would  not  put  its  arms  into  the  coat,  bat  tied 
the  sleev^  across  its  chest — a  qualified  proof  of  dodlitjr.    86 
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Hilda^s  consoience  pricked  her ;  she  reproached  her  sister 
between  yawns — "Really,  well  really,  what  a  vagabond  he 
looks,''  for  she  was  late  to  rise,  and  Maurice  with  his  coat  round 
his  shoulders  and  his  red  upper  lip  was  a  figure  of  fun  in  the 
yard  below  her  window. 

"Yes'm,"  sckid  Janet,  who  pretended  to  play  lady's  maid 
to  her  indolent  elder  sister,  *'  and  how  shall  I  do  your  ladyship's 
hair  after  this,"  and  she  held  up  a  broken  comb. 
"  It  isn't  real  tortoiseshell,"  said  Hilda. 
*•  But  it's  your  last,  my  lady,"  and  Janet  bobbed  and  twisted, 
trjring  to  enliven  the  grey  morning.    Hilda  would  not  be  amused. 
"  I  felt  it  was  going  to  be  a  day  of  disasters,"  said  she,  and 
it  was.    One  disaster  led  to  another,  the  kettle  of  course  being 
at  fault  because  it  preferred  the  pleasure  of  dropping  hints  to 
the  obvious  duty  of  holding  its  tongue. 

Maurice  found  Aunt  Anne  very  fractious  after  breakfast ; 
she  divided  her  indignation  between  "them  sausages"  and 
"  young  men  such  as  come  about  nowadays  "  ;  she  complained 
of  the  distant  lunch  hour  and  brightened  at  a  sudden  thought. 
"  I  could  fancy  a  nappil,"  she  said,  and  squeezed  her  eyes  to 
show  how  the  acidulation  of  her  palate  would  affect  her ;  then 
she  nodded,  "  Hilda's  gone  into  the  stable,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  for."  The  remark  was  appropriate  inasmuch  as 
apples  were  kept  on  a  shelf  at  the  end  of  the  stable. 

So  Maurice  went  off  with  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  finding 
Hilda  alone.  She  was  sifting  straw  in  a  dark  comer,  and  Maurice 
bore  down  on  her  forgetful  of  his  mission.  What  was  it,  what 
was  she  looking  for !  He  did  not  hear  her  answer  if  there  was 
one,  but  began  throwing  the  straw  to  either  side  as  though 
there  were  diamonds  below.  "You  ain't  best  pleased  to  see 
me,  I  know,"  he  said  merrily,  "  my  last  day  though ;  you 
mustn't  run  away  from  me."  He  smacked  his  lips  over  a  tem- 
porary tyranny  that  he  might  exercise  on  his  last  day  and  tossed 
Jbhe  straw  hither  and  thither. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Hilda,  "  I've  got  it."  She  held  a  velvet 
ribbon  in  her  teeth ;  her  hands  were  busy  and  her  eyes  sedate 
as  must  be  those  of  a  young  lady  arranging  her  hair.  "  It  was 
iihe  comb,"  she  said,  "  I  lost  it  the  first  night  you  were  here." 

"  Oh,"  said  Maurioe,  and  again  "  Oh ! "  Then  in  a  fatherly 
•manner,  "  I  should  be  careful  of  Mr.  Small,  Hilda ;  I'm  sure 
Jie  isn't  nice." 
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"  Oh,  I  think  he's  quite  nice." 

"No,  he  isn't,"  said  Maurice,  oppositions  now  rather  than 
fatherly — ^he  had  sneezed  since  last  speaking,  "  and  you  shouldn't 
go  into  a  dark  stable  with  him  alone.  You  know  he  tried  to 
kiss  you,  and  you  ran  away  and  held  the  door  against  him  with 
your  foot ^* 

"  I  didn't." 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  Maurice  swallowed  and  went  on,  "  and  you 
were  laughing  all  the  time,  and  when  he  got  through  you  flapped 
him  with  a  hay  band."  His  voice  ran  into  a  whining  cry  of 
jealousy  at  the  triviality  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  Mr. 
Small. 

Hilda  stamped.  "What  nonsense,"  she  said,  but  without 
conviction,  and  Maurice  went  on  again.  "You  flapped  him 
with  a  hay  band  and  he  flapped  you  back  and  knocked  your 
comb  out."  The  symmetry  of  this  picture  affected  his  voice 
almost  to  tears.  "  You  went  on  flapping,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  hers  like  the  eyes  of  a  little  dog  in  pain. 

"  Well,  what  if  I  did  ?  "  said  Hilda,  suddenly  changing  front 
as  may  be  done  by  a  naughty  girl  in  a  scrape,  "  you  can  flap 
me  with  a  hay-band  if  you  like.  What  if  I  did  ?  "  She  drew 
herself  up  to  receive  her  flapping  heroically,  without  a  wince, 
but  Maurice  flung  away  from  the  martyr  with  a  gulp. 

"  Oh,  wicked  Hilda!  "  he  cried,  "  nasty,  cruel  Hilda !  And 
you  pretend  to  be  a  well-conducted  young  person  !  " 

All  this  in  a  smelly  stable  about  nothing  ;  well,  nearly  nothing ! 
Humour  overcame  Hilda's  haughtiness  a  moment  too  late. 

"Maurice,"  she  called,  "Maurice,  oh  you  silly  little  goose, 
come  back,'^  but  Maurice  was  already  through  the  yard  and 
over  the  fence,  going  hard  up  the  road  with  his  hands  moving 
before  him.  He  was  talking  to  himself  and  heard  nothing. 
"Oh,  horrid,  horrid  Hilda,"  he  kept  saying,  "flapping  with 
hay-bands — flapping  with  hay-bands,"  and,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  seem,  his  heart  was  hot  and  bitter  about  that  flapping 
with  hay-bands.  "She  asked  me  to  flap  her,"  he  said; 
"  how  flap  a  girl  with  hay-bands  in  cold  blood  ?  "  and  as  often 
as  he  asked  himself  the  extraordinary  question  it  seemed 
to  him  that  to  flap  a  girl  with  hay-bands  in  tht  spirit  of 
the  thing  must  be  the  culminating  pri^ege  of  an  almost  guilty 
favouritism.  He  began  to  see  objects  on  the  road  and  to 
talk  to  them  as  he  went  by.    "She  held  the  door  with  her 
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foot/'  be  told  the  poultry,  *'  and  she  lets  him  tell  her  storied 
about  hiB  landlady,  quite  ex-er-nasty  stories>  and  pxetenda  aihe 
i9n't  laughing  at  the  double-entendre."  He  passed  a  holly  in 
the  hedge.  ''  She  gouges  her  knuckles  into  her  eyes,"  he  told 
it ;  "  that's  horridy  a  horrid  habit.  What  tvovid  Aunt  Celia 
say  !  "  He  climbed  over  a  stile  and  surprised  a  donkey  beyond. 
'*  Have  you  ever  seen  her  whistle  ?  "  he  asked  the  donkey. 
**  No,  the  most  absurd  mis-squeeze  you  ever  saw,*'  and  so  forward* 
'*  Those  fellows  always  about  the  house  \  Flies  round  a  honey- 
pot  !  "—this  to  an  old  boot  in  the  next  ditch,  and  he  went  on 
towards  the  shapeless  distance  with  long  strides  and  a  very 
hot  foreheckd  indeed. 

The  shapeless  distance  represented  for  him  a  shapeless  future, 
but  he  did  not  carry  the  parallelism  far  enough  to  rememhei: 
that  this  was  all  Hilda's  country,  or  to  derive  a  spark  of  hope 
from  finding  himself  presently  in  front  of  a  roofless  cottage 
beyond  which  was  a  deserted  and  l^ltidy  orchard.  There,  sure 
enough,  stood  a  rotten  spade  among  the  sorrel,  and  it  flashed 
upon  Maurice's  mind  that  it  was  as  far  from  here  to  Eirkbj 
Overblow  as  a  girl  might  wander  in  the  impressionable  age„ 
but  the  subtle  chance  of  his  lighting  on  this  spot  out  of  all  the 
shapeless  distance  conveyed  no  allegory  to  his  mind,  and  he 
went  on  through, 

**  That  must  be  the  very  top  of  Derbyshire,'*  said  Maurice^ 
peepii^  through  the  hedge,  for  out  beyond  was  a  tiny  wart  of 
masoniy  on  tiie  broad  forehead  of  the  hills,  a  strategically  posted 
fort  from  which  the  hillsides  drew  away  like  a  great  irregular 
glacis  with  its  foot  in  shelter  woods  of  delicate  timber — gorse 
in  its  hollows  for  a  brigade  that  had  lost  its  tactical  unity «  Half 
way  up  the  glacis  Maurice  recognised  the  building  foe  a  barn 
and  knew  that  there  must  be  agricultural  land  away  behiivl, 
even  here  on  the  roof  of  Derbyshire.  Farm  implements  were 
stored  in  the  lower  storey  of  the  barn ;  the  doors  were  locked 
and  Maurice  rattled  them  to  no  purpose. 

He  found  a  sliding  shutter  about  eight  feet  from  the  groiuid 
and  climbed  through  into  the  loft  above.  Within  it  was  very 
dim,  but  Maurice'a  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light  and 
he  saw  that  one  end  was  hea{>ed  with  turnips  ready  for  the  shew 
in  winter,  while  the  bulk  of  the  floor  space  was  occupded  with 
cubes  of  hay  cut  from  the  stack  and  piled  to  the  roof.  Ovef 
these  he  climbed  and  found  a  small  chamber  in  the  square  shapes 
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of  them  op  under  the  rafters^  a  void  left  by  the  cafeless  packen  ; 
the  bad  browxiies  might  have  made  their  home  theiviy  so  sntigfy 
was  it  compassed,  so  securely  walled  away  from  human  trespass ; 
moreover,  the  little  den  was  lit  by  a  window  of  its  own  propor- 
tions that,  to  the  delight  of  the  brownies,  was  intended  for 
quite  a  different  purpose,  being  one  of  those  openings  which 
careful  builders  leave  at  intervals  round  the  walls  of  such 
buildings,  the  omission  of  three  bricks  to  ventilate  the  hay 
within. 

Maurice,  with  the  brownies,  was  perched  above  the  world 
and  cut  off  from  it,  and  yet  he  had  his  eye  upon  it,  an  eye  of 
unvarying  direction  commanding  an  ace  of  clubs  shaped  section 
of  earth  and  sky  towards  those  high  back  lands  that  he  had 
never  visited,  a  peep  into  a  different  park.  At  the  top  of  the 
pip  of  clubs  was  a  belt  of  dead  ashes,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
limited  size  of  the  trefoil  aperture  were  clearly  and  definitely 
seen  and  seemed  very  far  away  traced  on  the  filmy  rain*promise 
of  a  sky  that  seemed  dipping  far  below.  Beyond  them  was  the 
back  of  a  mill,  and  on^the  near  side  a  spit  of  sage  green  country 
where  sheep  were  herded ;  Maurice  had  enough  sheep-lore  now 
to  know  that  sheep  should  not  be  herded  on  such  damp  ground. 
Down  towards  the  mill  ran  a  stream  of  level  water,  and  looking 
at  the  stream  Maurice  fell  asleep. 

Into  his  dreams  we  cannot  follow  him,  but  they  were  pleasant 
dreams,  half  chapters  from  a  fascinating  nonsense  book  too 
wild  for  human  authorship,  too  fugitive  for  printer's  ink — 
nature's  ultimate  kindness  to  her  fretful  son,  to  give  him  deep 
even  breathing  in  his  high  and  cosy  exile,  to  set  her  best  story- 
teller beside  him  with  never  a  word  of  Kirkby  Overblow  not  a 
hint  of  the  temporary  tyranny  denied  him  in  defiance  of  the 
comity  of  young  people  concerning  last  days. 

It  was  a  sleep  of  unconsciousness  so  prcxfound  that  when  he 
awoke  he  could  not  remember  where  he  had  got  to ;  looking 
through  his  ace  6{  clubs  window  he  wondered  if  it  was  morning, 
if  it  was  evening,  or  the  noon  of  this  mouse-coloured  country. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  stream  and  whistled.  For  its 
brimming  surface  reflected  no  bright  colour  and  there  was  a 
yellow  tint  in  the  sky  that  dipped  behind  the  dead  ashes.  He 
must  have  slept  many  hours  and  he  was  a  little  crestfallen  at 
the  unromantio  conclusion  of  his  oup  of  bittemeB8'--to  have 
fallen  napping  over  the  di^egs  and  now  to  find  fainurelf  sa  much- 
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brighter.  He  scrambled  over  the  hay  barrier ;  **  the  brownies 
must  have  done  it,"  he  said,  alludii^  to  his  changed  state  of 
mind,  and  then  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  No,  he 
thought,  it's  the  cure  working,  some  process  unknown  to  science ; 
what  a  clever  girl  was  Hilda  ! 

He  slid  back  the  shutter  and  found  the  world  below  him 
flooded  with  orange  light.  The  high  valley  was  turned  to  the 
west  like  a  massive  violet  orchid,  with  the  long  hogged  hills  for 
its  odd  shaped  petals.  In  that  position  it  caught  every  ray  of 
light  out  of  the  sky,  but  over  Kirkby  Overblow  was  the  shadow 
of  a  deeper  tint  in  heaven,  and  that  might  stand  for  the  eye  of 
the  orchid.  Maurice  fancied  himself  on  the  stamens  of  the 
orchid  and  sat  to  enjoy  the  evening  and  to  meditate  on  the 
wonder  of  the  cure.  Only  his  mouth  was  very  dry ;  how  did 
the  brownies  manage  ?  His  eye  fell  on  the  turnips  and  he 
opened  his  knife  and  ate. 

Courage  came  to  him,  and  with  courage  conscience — what 
an  evening  it  was  though,  what  an  evening  for  lovers  !•  He 
turned  sharply  from  the  thought  and  in  his  proceedings  it  might 
have  been  minuted  *'  that  girls  must  have  their  preferences  as 
much  as  men,  and  that  they  are  apt  to  defend  that  privilege 
the  more  tartly,  that  it  is  less  definitely  allowed."  In  such  a 
case  the  unpreferred  must  turn  away  to  those  that  do  prefer 
them,  and  Maurice  looked  away  to  the  south  where  he  thought 
he  could  distinguish  the  twin  ploughed  summits  of  Crow  Hill 
with  its  hammercloth  of  woods.  Down  below  it  he  fancied 
his  uncle  walking  on  the  terrace,  so  much  concerned,  so  elabo- 
rately plotting  his  recovery,  and  beside  him  the  Consul  hopping, 
as  like  a  dereUct  hawk  as  ragged  whiskers  and  an  Inverness  cape 
could  make  a  man.  These  it  was  who  preferred  him,  who  spoke 
of  him  smoking  along  the  terrace,  and  then  he  thought  of  Celia 
at  her  embroidery  in  the  billiard  room,  over  the  sacrificial  sun 
of  a  detested  race  thinking  unspeakable  things  of  him  and  of 
his  love.  More  real  sorrow  came  upon  Maurice  at  the  thought 
of  the  petticoat  barrier  aroimd  his  uncle  than  ever  his  selfish 
greed  of  Hilda  had  occasioned  him.  No,  he  must  go  beyond 
Frogamoor,  out  to  the  blue  ring  of  the  townified  excelling  world, 
which  he  had  hoped  to  dazzle  and  outwit,  and  must  now  quietly 
try  to  make  friends  with ;  yet  he  would  like  Uncle  Tom  to  know 
of  his  cure  and  to  know  how  he  enjoyed  his  turnip.  Then  he 
wished  he  could  live  upon  turnips,  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
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farms  of  the  district,  building  walls,  guarding  orchards ;  hard 
work  if  they  liked,  only  they  must  not  tax  his  brain,  that  was 
the  rattled  organ.  He  would  like  to  be  a  New  Zealand  sun- 
downer in  Derbyshire ;  given  work  in  the  open  air  he  would 
have  felt  a  mild  response  to  the  seasons,  a  quiet  gravity  in  the 
autumn,  suitable  for  such  an  occupation  as  clipping  hedges,  and 
in  the  spring  the  true  Simple  Simon  jollity.  Then  the  deep- 
seated  malady  of  his  mind  twisted  the  thought  to  pain ;  why, 
if  he  could  develop  so,  he  could  become  the  doleful  paladin  of 
whom  Hilda  had  spoken,  and  a  lump  rose  in  his  throat  at  the 
partial  view  she  took  of  his  character ;  then  he  swept  it  away. 
His  confidence  in  her  goodness  and  in  her  justice  helped  him ; 
if  it  were  possible  it  would  have  been  done.  He  took  another 
slice  of  turnip  and  then  snapped  his  knife  to,  for  the  object  of 
his  thoughts  rode  slowly  into  view,  cantering  across  his  vision 
through  the  birches  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

She  rode  a  little  chestnut  cob  of  which  she  had  been  used  to 
boast  a  good  deal  in  Frogamoor  days :  that  it  could  scramble 
through  a  paling,  that  it  could  be  urged  to  gallop  by  a  word 
and  steadied  by  a  tone  of  voice  ;  and  he  had  chafifed  her  "  Miss 
Bellerophon,"  and  her  expression  of  one  caught  exaggerating — 
"  those  who  like  me  believe  me."  Now,  he  would  have  believed 
anything  of  the  little  chestnut,  so  cleverly  did  it  dodge  its  canter 
on  the  rough  uneven  ground. 

Maurice  jumped  from  his  perch  and  ran  calling,  but  there 
was  half  a  mile  between  them,  and  presently  he  ran  faster  and 
called  louder,  for  at  the  top  of  the  down  was  a  holly  brake,  and 
as  Hilda  passed  the  minute  shape  of  rider  and  horse  was  cleanly 
outlined  on  the  dark  background,  and  «  tiny  point  of  fire  swung 
and  dangled  under  the  forward  rim  of  her  billycock  hat.  Maurice 
ran  down  the  slope  striding  wildly  with  unreasonable  fear.  **  Oh, 
the  thoughtless  silly  thing,"  he  cried  ;  **  she's  chewing  a  dande- 
lion." The  cure  was  forgotten,  only  there  lived  in  his  mind 
an  old  nurse's  story  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  this  flower. 
Before  him  was  a  wide  briery  hedge,  but  the  former  cross-country 
runner  never  stopped ;  he  folded  his  arms  before  his  face  and 
plunged  headlong  through  ;  his  heels  went  up  in  the  air,  kicking 
at  dandelions  and  the  stupidity  of  absent-minded  girls.  He 
rolled  in  the  ditch  beyond,  and  when  he  picked  himself  up  Hilda 
was  out  of  sight,  ridden  over  the  down  top  towards  Kirkby 
Overblow  ;  so  Maurice  walked  slowly  on  in  the  same  direction. 
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A  sweet  sicjkly  smell  assailed  him  as  he  went,  for  the  sun  was 
gone  and  ragged  acres  of  gorse  gave  up  great  blocks  of  scent 
into  the  air,  which  the  draughts  caught  and  carried  on  to  the 
hollow  road  upon  the  down ;  but  Maurice  made  no  argument 
about  that.  He  walked  attentively  looking  here  and  there, 
and  presently  he  pounced  on  it,  where  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
a  rut  under  a  little  tent  of  tasselled  grasses.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand  a  moment,  then  crammed  it  in  his  mouth  and  munched 
it  into  an  acrid  bitter  morsel,  stalk,  petals  and  all.  He  hoped 
that  death  by  dandelion  poison  would  be  a  lingering  and  painful 
one,  that  he  and  Hilda  might  suffer  together;  and  was  very 
sulky  all  evening  because  both  he  and  she  had  excellent  appetites 
to  their  supper. 

The  last  evening  passed  pleasantly ;  it  was  one  of  ''  Hilda's 
*  at  home  *  days,'*  for  which  the  girl  was  heartily  sorry  and  half- 
ashamed  ;  but  Janet  read  her  thoughts  and  gently  pushed  the 
uninvited  guests  over  the  social  watershed  into  the  kitchen, 
where  they  supped  disconsolately  off  willow  pattern  by  the  side 
of  steaming  coppers.  In  their  absence  Hilda  could  be  bright 
and  frisky,  and  her  manner  towards  Maurice  was  one  of  playful 
attention  so  well  calculated  to  console  a  child  that  Maurice  felt 
he  ought  to  have  worn  a  bib  and  should  have  tried  to  upset  the 
jnilk  jug» 


CHAP.  XIV  :  THE  DRIVING  TOUR— FROM 
OVERBLOW  TO  HARTINGTON 

At  Frogamoor,  all  this  Novraiber,  the  ash  was  having  ft  very 
bad  time.  Major  Waring  regarded  himself  as  a  second  Franken- 
stein, for  the  feathery  growth  of  his  once  favoured  tree  proved 
itself  hardy  beyond  its  rights — ^tactless  behaviour  of  a  protected 
species,  thus  with  healthy  shoots  to  inundate  the  landscape 
commanded  by  the  study  window  of  its  protector.  So  thought 
Major  Waring.  "It  comes  to  this,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
study  windows  in  October,  and,  in  November,  his  axe  rose  and 
fell  in  the  rides  of  Frogamoor  wood,  plied  with  the  self-justifying 
energy  of  one  who  attributes  his  present  desperate  case  to 
mistaken  chivalry  in  the  previous  year.  "No  colour  in  the 
autumn  and  last  tree  to  bloasom  in  the  spring,"  said  he,  and 
where  there  was  emphasis  on  a  syllable  there  the  axe  fell.  "  All 
walking-sticks,"  said  Waring,  looking  at  his  work,  and  drove 
back  compassion  for  the  fallen  giants. 

Pheasant  and  rabbit  fled  from  his  path  unharmed,  reaping 
advantage  from  this  war  of  the  Titans.  Celia  suggested  shooting 
parties  and  hid  her  smiles  before  the  heroic  attitude  of  her  lord 
who  scoffed  at  an  off  day,  yet  could  hardly  straighten  his  back. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  telegram  from  Maurice  cancelling  his  engage- 
ment for  East  Africa  and  offering  himself  as  a  guest  for  a  tort- 
night  at  Frogamoor  was  hailed  by  Major  Waring  with  great 
delight.  "  An  ally,"  he  said,  taking  the  wire  from  Celia's  hands, 
and  then  corrected  himself,  "  no,  two  allies !    He's  bringing 

a  friend,  you  see." 

"  Yes,"  said  Celia  thoughtfully,  "  but  I'm  afraid  they  won't 
have  much  time  for  forestry  yet  awhile,"  and  she  would  not 
explain  her  meaning  to  the  expostulating  Major  who  was  so 
certain  that  Maurice  and  his  friend  would  go  to  war  with  him, 
making  the  high  woods  ring. 

Maurice's  telegram  and  change  of  plans  have  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  also  the  sorry  state  in  which  he  and  his  friend 
presented  themselves  before  the  astonished  doors  of  Frogamoor — 
two  drowned  rats  by  the  dim  light  of  a  dog-cart  lamp,  for  the 
pair  landed  up  at  the  big  house  after  a  driving  tour  over  which 
Celia  held  very  prim  opinions. 

To  account  for  these  things  the  story  must  go  back  to  Kirkby 

Overblow  where,  on  the  morning  of  bis  departure  Maurice's 
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lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  He  met  Hilda  coming  out  of 
the  croft  leading  the  wrong  horse  by  the  forelock ;  her  eyes  had 
a  very  drastic  look,  giving  to  her  face  the  expression  of  a  justiciar 
over  tricky  horse  flesh  ;  she  was  in  that  unangelic  temper  which 
the  friends  of  horsewomen  know,  the  temper  of  short  sentences 
and  curb  rein  at  the  utmost  leverage.  The  right  horse  could  not 
be  caught ;  this  one,  the  old  chestnut,  Arthur  could  not  be 
trusted  to  drive,  so  Hilda  must  drive  her  guest  to  the  station 
herself.  Such  was  the  gist  of  the  short  sentences,  and  Maurice 
said  it  didn't  matter.  Hilda  looked  at  him  strangely  for  a 
moment,  but  he  said  again  that  it  did  not  matter.  His  hands 
were  in  his  pockets  and  his  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  as 
might  have  been  known  by  the  tuft  of  rebellious  hair  standing 
up  upon  his  scalp,  a  handle  for  his  guardian  angel  to  lift  him 
by.  He  strolled  into  all  the  comers  of  the  yard,  kicking  his 
feet  up  to  show  his  independence  of  the  preparations  making 
for  his  departure.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  flatten  the  rebellious 
curl,  but  after  all  that  didn't  matter  either. 

In  this  mood  of  insouciance  he  wondered  why  Janet  busied 
herself  to  find  a  flower  for  his  buttonhole ;  why  Arthur  hung 
on  his  arm  picking  hay-seeds  out  of  his  jacket ;  why  Aunt  Anne 
left  the  chimney  comer  and  came  to  the  front  steps  where  she 
took  Maurice's  handkerchief  from  him  with  some  ceremony 
and  baptised  it  with  liquid  from  a  scent  bottle  as  large  as  a 
whisky  decanter.  "  Essence  of  turnips,"  said  Maurice,  holding 
the  handkerchief  a  yard  away  from  his  distorted  and  averted 
nose. 

"  I'm  making  myself  agreeable,"  said  the  old  lady,  and  put 
her  hands  to  her  cap,  turning  on  the  top  step  so  that  Maurice 
should  get  a  side  view  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  honour. 
"  Such  ribbons,"  she  said,  and  lifted  her  feet  one  by  one  trying 
to  please. 

Even  Mr.  Bellairs  spoke  twice  without  provocation.  **  A 
fine  day,"  he  said,  "  a  little  more  of  this  weather  and  we  shall 
have  no  humbugs  left  in  the  country  "  ;  and  again,  as  Maurice 
took  his  seat  in  the  trap,  Mr.  Bellairs  spoke  of  the  effect  of  sun- 
shine as  a  deterrent  to  humbugs.  From  the  odd  twist  of  his 
language  Maurice  might  suppose  that  the  squeaking  of  humbugs' 
boots  had  driven  Mr.  Bellairs  to  a  sheep-farming  life  remote  from 
waysides.  "  Don't  they  ever  come  up  here  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Oh 
no,  thej  walk  at  a  registered  pace  on  roads  in  th^  county 
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schedule,**  said  Mr.  Bellairs,  and  then  his  beard  reasserted  itself, 
too  long,  too  grey  and  too  square  to  wag  farther  when  the  eyes 
could  so  well  express  kindness. 

"  Who  are  the  humbugs  ?  *'  asked  Maurice  when  they  were 
clear  of  the  farm. 

"Eh?"  said  Hilda,  "Oh,  income  tax  collectors,  county  sur- 
veyors, post  office  people,  assessors  of  rates,  lunatics  who  send 
you  printed  forms  to  fill  up  and  won't  say  what  they  want," 
and  from  the  promptitude  of  her  list  it  was  plain  that  she  shared 
her  father's  prejudice. 

"  A  bad  business  man  ?  "  hazarded  Maurice,  but  Hilda  took 
her  father's  part  very  spiritedly.  "  See  how  well  he  looks  after 
his  stock,"  she  said,  "  spares  no  trouble  !  There's  no  one  here 
gets  such  prices,"  and  her  face  became  very  bright  in  defence 
of  the  easy-going  gentleman  grazier. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Maurice,  "  strict  rules  for  his  sheep." 

"  And  laissez-aller  for  his  daughters  ?  "  asked  Hilda  con- 
ciliated, but  Maurice  would  not  rise.  "Very  vain  tormenting 
girls,"  he  said,  as  though  they  had  been  miles  away. 

"  Is  it  so  bad  as  all  that  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  and  Maurice  said 
it  was  quite  as  bad  and  much  worse  than  when  he  came.  "  You 
haven't  even  tried  to  cure  me,"  he  said,  and  tugged  the  rug 
about  him  as  though  he  would  make  a  little  world  for  himself 
within  its  folds. 

"But,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Hilda,  holding  the  reins  in  one 
hand  while  the  other  was  spread  for  a  timid  expostulation, 
"  My  very  dear  sir,  as  father's  stock-dealer  writes,  what  on  earth 
is  it » 

"Don't  dear  boy  me,"  Maurice  interrupted  her,  and  tugged 
the  rug  about  him  up  to  his  chin ;  then  he  noticed  the  hedges 
flying  by  very  fast  and  the  puddles  splashing.  Hilda  was  using 
the  whip. 

"  You'll  have  him  on  his  knees,"  said  Maurice  philosophically, 
but  Hilda  only  grunted.  They  turned  into  the  high  road  and 
Hilda  kept  to  the  left.  "  Wrong  road,"  said  Maurice,  criticising 
without  the  wish  to  correct,  but  Hilda  only  used  the  whip  with 
more  freedom. 

"  What  a  hobble  !  "  said  Maurice,  poking  his  head  at  the  half 
canter,  half  trot  of  the  old  chestnut,  and  noted  the  flush  of  anger 
on  his  driver's  forehead.  "  I  must  get  this  over,"  said  Hilda, 
and  her  slashing  reminded  Maurice  of  their  first  meeting  when 
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she  had. driven  him  into  Cambridge ;  he  notioed^  now  as  then, 
the  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  the  bitten  Up  and  hard  unwavering 
glance. 

"  Oh,  the  girl's  in  a  shocking  temper,"  thought  Maurice  with 
secret  delight,  and  wondered  where  they  were  going,  for  they 
were  now  on  unfrequented  lanee,  rutty  and  steep,  and  there 
seemed  every  probability  of  an  upset.  **  A  shocking  temper," 
thought  Maurice,  looking  at  her  savage  mannish  air,  elbows  out 
and  shoulders  up.  He  confined  himself,  however,  to  pin-pricks 
and  would  ask  no  questions.  Presently  his  curiosity  was  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  a  brick  building  diverting  the  ruts  of  the  road 
like  a  brindled  cape  of  many  gables  ;  over  the  roof  peeped  alders 
from  a  pool  beyoznl,  before  it  swung  a  signboard.  Hilda  snapped 
the  whip  into  its  socket.  "  I  shall  keep  my  fingers  clear  ;  you 
can  do  as  you  like,"  her  manner  seemed  to  say,  and  turned  into 
the  yard  where  a  pig-faced  labourer  was  heaping  mire  on  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  pile  of  scrap  iron. 

''  Is  Mrs.  Whatsemame  at  home  ?  "  asked  Hilda,  and  the  jerk 
of  her  head  was  so  conducive  to  answer  that  the  man  spoke 
first  and  gaped  afterwards.  He  took  the  horse  and  received 
orders  to  rub  him  down,  put  rugs  on  him  and  give  him  water 
in  twenty  minutes  if  they  were  not  back  by  then.  "  Not  back 
by  then,"  said  Maurice  in  dazed  wonder,  but  Hilda  signed  to 
him  to  follow  her,  flipping  her  fingers  at  her  skirt  as  one  calls 
a  dog  to  his  dinner.  He  stood  in  the  door  of  an  ill-smelling  dairy 
while  Hilda  questioned  the  landlady  if  she  had  a  sitting-room 
free  for  them,  speaking  in  a  hard  voice,  quite  a  changed  Hilda ; 
and  Maurice  enjoyed  a  feeling  of  relief,  hearing  that  the  big  room 
was  occupied  by  thirteen  cyclists  with  a  round  of  beef.  That 
was  final,  and  he  walked  towards  the  open  air.  It  was  plain 
that  the  landlady  shared  his  fears,  for  she  was  fencing  about 
another  room,  "  the  little  room  be'ind  the  wash'ouse,  it's  my 
own  room.  I  use  it  for  a'most  everything."  "  I  want  it," 
said  Hilda,  too  vicious  to  be  affable,  and  called,  ''  Maurice 
Maurice,"  and  Maurice  followed  past  the  plaintive  landlady, 
auguring  the  worse  from  the  sudden  return  to  a  musical  voice, 
as  if  the  woman  were  to  be  bullied  into  a  slight  inconvenience, 
but  he  cajoled  to  his  fate.  Hilda  was  mistress  of  the  situation, 
however,  and  Maurice  followed  her  with  a  sinking  heart,  a  new 
Ulysses  to  be  turned  into  a  pig-faced  labourer  fit  only  to 
.shovel,  mire  and  water  Mis3  Bell^ars'  hardly  used  horses.  **  Without 
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the  privileges  accorded  to.  UlysseSy"  thought  he,  and  looked  at. 
the  willowy  masterful  figure  of  l^e  girl  before  him  with  yeiy 
vivid  envy  of  his  classical  prototype. 

The  little  room  behind  the  wash-house  was  full  of  the  smell 
of  vegetables.  Beyond  the  big  chimney  was  a  single  window, 
and  Maurice  looked  despairingly  at  the  geraniums  under  the 
damaged  slanting  lintel,  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of  those 
who  had  put  plants  in  that  position  so  obstructive  to  the  entrance 
of  light  and  to  terrified  human  exit.  Hilda  shut  the  door  and 
stood  before  him. 

"  Maurice,"  she  said,  "  Maurice,"  and  at  the  second  call  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  *'  Yes,"  he  said,  and  looked  away 
^ain  at  the  window. 

"  Maurice,  you  may  have  me  " — she  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder — "  if  you  want  me,"  and  her  head  went  on  one  side, 
but  Maurice  only  started  like  a  restive  mule.  Celia's  words 
were  flying  round  his  head,  "  A  basilisk,  a  basilisk !  "  He 
waited  what  was  next  to  come  and  would  not  meet  the  frowning, 
pleading  eyes  of  his  sorceress.  "  Won't  you  believe  that  I  love 
you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Must  I  go  down  on  my  knees  to  convince 
you  ?  "  She  made  as  though  to  lift  her  skirts  for  the  purpose, 
then  changed  her  mind.  "  Or  will  this  prove  it  ?  "  and  she 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  *'  That  way  is  pleasanter  for  me,  a 
girl." 

Then  Maurice  forgot  the  window ;  he  found  her  hand  in  his. 
•*  That  is  indeed  a  proof,"  he  said  slowly,  "  but— but."  "  Oh, 
there  are  any  number  of  buts,"  said  she,  hanging  away  from 
him,  and  her  laughter  brought  Maurice  after  her  with  more 
confidence  in  the  reality  of  her  confession  than  her  more  serious 
manner  had  given  him.  "But,"  he  continued,  "you  didn't 
want  me.  You  wanted  some  one  who  could  show  you  the 
beauty  of  life,  some  one  who  had  suffered,  who  thought  for 
others,  who  could  teach  you,"  and  he  scrubbed  his  face  in  a  puzzle. 
"  Well,"  said  Hilda,  "  you  can  teach  me  pluck,  can't  you  ?  I 
want  to  learn  that,  and  haven't  you  suffered,  and  don't  you 
think  for  others  ?  All  this  while  at  Overblow  and  you  never 
ran  after  me  because  you  thought,  you  old  wiseacre,  that  I  didn't 
want  any  lovemaking  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Maurice,  "  no,"  and  still 
he  scrubbed  his  face ;  "  you  said  a  consolation  prize."  "  Ah 
well,"  said  Hilda,  "  I'm^  not  infallible,  but  however  I  get  there 
anen't^you  satisfied  7    iE3i«  aren't  you  satisfied  7  *'    She  moved 
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'  her  head  about  him  in  quick  accompaniment  to  her  question^ 
and  her  eyes  were  bright  as  if  to  shame  his  obstinacy  ;  she  made 
pretence  of  sudden  shyness.  "  Aren't  you  satisfied  ?  **  and 
Maurice  rather  thought  he  was. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  landlady  disturbed  them ;  she  snatched 
a  printed  bill  from  a  block  upon  the  table  and  gave  them  a  glance 
of  confirmed  suspicion  where  they  sat  upon  the  sofa.  "  What 
does  she  think  ?  "  said  Hilda  in  a  fluster  of  indignation  and 
snatched  herself  clear  of  Maurice.  "  I  know  what  she  thinks," 
said  Maurice,  /'she  thinks  that  I'm  Ulysses  and  you're  the 
sorceress ;  you're  Circe.  That's  what  I  thought  when  I  came 
in  here,"  and  he  chatted  about  his  fears.  ''What  fun  if  I'd 
had  to  jump  through  the  window  like  the  scrattlety  cat  with  the 
singed  whiskers,  and  you  after  me  on  your  broomstick.  You'd 
have  followed  me  all  right ;  couldn't  have  lost  this  awful  scent 
of  Aunt  Anne's !  Just  smell  it — ^I  won't  be  slapped,  no,  not 
in  the  kindest  sense !  You're  mine  now,  and  you  shall  smell 
this  handkerchief  and  pick  up  the  scent  if  we  get  separated," 
and  he  fenced  before  her  with  the  handkerchief  and  could  not 
be  kept  still ;  but  the  girl  had  something  on  her  mind  looking 
to  the  future.  "  You  know,"  she  said,  when  Maurice  had  bobbed 
to  the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  "  you  know  I'm  a  shocking  bad 
manager,  Maurice,"  but  she  made  the  confession  without  totally 
abjuring  the  fault.  "A  bad  manager,  you  won't  like  that," 
and  her  eyes  twinkled  at  the  memory  of  many  failures  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  "  Have  you  any  money  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
Maurice  pulled  a  handful  of  silver  from  his  pocket.  "Two- 
pence," he  said,  "wherewith  I  intend  to  prosecute  this  sofa 
under  the  Uncomfortable  Furniture  Act.  It's  a  beastly  sofa. 
Get  up,  you  shan't  sit  on  it,"  and  he  upset  a  pail  of  cabbages, 
kicking  at  the  horsehair  padding. 

"  It's  eighteen  and  six,"  said  Hilda  triumphantly,  and  dropped 
her  voice  to  an  infecting  whisper.  "  Let's  begin  our  bad  manage- 
ment at  once,"  she  said,  and  sketched  the  driving  tour.  "  We 
can  buy  a  ham  here,"  she  urged,  "  and  ginger-bread  and  lemonade 
as  we  go  through  Saltlaw." 

"  And  chocolates,"  said  Maurice,  caught  up  in  her  conspiracy. 

"  Chocolate  creams." 

"  Plain  chocolates,"  and  they  squabbled  over  their  diversity 
of  taste  until  the  hostile  landlady  returned,  whose  visit  served 
to  remind  Hilda  of  other  things  necessary  for  th^ir  tour.    She 
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laid  great  stress  on  an  old  bailiff  of  her  father's  who,  with  his  wif e» 
lived  on  a  small  farm  near  Hartington.  Hilda  proposed  to 
spend  the  night  under  the  ex-bailiff's  roof.  "We  must  get 
there  before  night/'  she  said,  and  nodded  her  head,  serenely 
forestalling  questions  that  might  be  asked  by  distrustful  busy- 
bodies. 

The  road  to  EJArtington  took  them  over  some  of  the  hilliest 
parts  of  Derbyshire.  "A  forced  march,"  Maurice  called  it, 
and  waved  the  whip  tassel  backwards  at  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
cyclists  pushing  up  the  hill  and  Saltlaw  church  steeple  buried 
in  steep  valleys.  "  How  unexpected  it  al^  is,"  he  said,  finding 
continually  something  fresh  to  wonder  at  in  his  happiness. 
"  Did  you  expect  it  ?  "  and  he  kept  on  shaking  his  head  in  stride 
with  the  broken-kneed  chestnut ;  but  he  left  his  reverie  when 
Hilda  attempted  to  dismoimt  on  the  steep  road.  He  drove  her 
back  to  the  trap,  and  the  girl  checked  her  complaisance,  feeling 
that  she  was  become  a  bsle  of  goods  for  life,  being  engaged  to 
one  so  active. 


CHAP.  XV  :  THE  DRIVIKG  TbXM  {continued^ 
FROM  HARTINGTON  TO  FROGAMOOR 

At  Hartington  Maurice  slept  at  the  inn  and  might  not  see  Hilda 
for  a  whole  twelve  hours.  He  could  not  understand  the  separa- 
tion and  stamped  about  the  coffee-room  with  a  furrowed  brow* 
He  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  approach  the  ex-bailiff's  steading, 
but  about  midnight  he  threw  flr  cones  at  a  red  window  in  a- 
wood  and  woke  a  howling  dog.  He  meditated  a  further  invasion. 
"  It's  petty  deceit,"  he  thought,  and  climbed  back  over  the  gate, 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible  to  show  that  he  had  no  share 
in  Hilda's  weakness. 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
ex-bailiff's  water-butts  just  as  Hilda  was  preparing  to  start, 
and  the  girl  had  to  explain  with  some  agitation  that  she  was — 
or,  had — um — promised  to  marry,  and  that,  in  fact,  this  was  the 
young  gentleman  standing  obstinately  side  face  against  the 
water-butts. 

Such  "  Deary  me's  "  followed,  such  handshakings  and  kissings 
that  Hilda  was  glad  to  leave  the  precious  ham  behind  her  as  a 
substitute.  She  did  not  upbraid  Maurice  with  his  broken  word, 
understanding  too  well  the  joke  of  his  character,  that  he  always 
knew  what  was  good  for  you  better  than  you  did  yourself. 

For  some  distance  neither  of  them  spoke,  but  Hilda's  cheeks 
were  on  fire.  "  I  knew  she'd  tell  you  about  that,"  she  said. 
"  About  what  ?  "  said  Maurice,  bending  fom'ard  his  infatuated 
head.  "  About  giving  me  my  bath  when  I  was  ten,"  said  Hilda, 
and  turned  her  head  away  snifling  back  indignant  tears. 

But  there  was  more  serious  damage  done  by  Maurice's  indiscre- 
tion, and  in  Hilda's  mind  was  a  rough  map  of  the  country  crossed 
by  the  long  comer  of  an  estate  that' yearly  let  its  shooting  rights  ; 
the  puzzle  was  to  get  round  that  comer,  the  solution  was  to 
drive  through. 

Maurice  knew  nothing  of  these  plans.    He  enjoyed  the  drive 

and  airily  assumed  a  like  enjoyment  in  his  companion,  for  the 

morning  had  opened  frosty  and  the  dog-cart  wheels  crunched 

on  crusted  mud  ;  woods  and  fields  and  the  dun  map  of  bracken 

on  the  hillsides  wrapped  themselves  in  imapproachable  distance  ; 

one  moment  passed,  they  were  far  away  as  the  utmost  curve  of  the 

valley,  burning  dully  with  the  ancient  radiance  of  the  place. 

The  sun  indeed  was  there»  a  red  nebulous  quarter  of  the  sky, 
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or  no  importance  as  a  luminary,  given  a  place  rather  for*  old 
sake's  sake,  or  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  like  the  cruet  on  the 
dining-table  of  an  old-fashioned  inn.  In  such  capacity  he 
peeped  over  the  spruce  woods  or  marked  his  line  of  march  behind 
them  with  red  nuts  and  dusty  pencils  amongst  their  dark  and 
motionless  crowns.  Pheasant  shooting  was  going  on  in  those 
spruce  woods,  the  same  which  made  Hilda  thoughtful* 

Then  when  the  road  turned  up  between  the  covers  they  came 
on  a  gipsy  encampment,  and  Maurice  must  needs  call  a  hiJt  to 
have  their  fortunes  told.  It  was  useless  for  Hilda  to  protest. 
Maurice  leapt  jErbm  the  trap  noisy  and  wilful,  only  to  learn  that 
not  one  of  the  gipsies  professed  to  tell  fortunes,  or  had  ever 
heard  of  the  art.  He  returned  crestfallen  to  his  seat.  "  They're 
not  the  proper  gipsies,"  he  said  ;  "  they  come  from  Algiers,  not 
from  Bohemia." 

"  I'm  sorry  not  to  have  my  fortune  told,"  said  Hilda,  but  she 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  gipsies  came  from  Manchester. 

She  bent  forward  for  a  hasty  passage  up  the  sandy  road,  and 
as  they  came  over  the  brow  the  pheasants  followed  them ;  two 
birds  fell  to  a  gun  right  above  them.  "  Stop,"  said  Maurice 
"  I  know  that  man.    That's — Stumps.'* 

'*  Quite  so,"  said  Hilda,  and  hurried  on. 

A  light  broke  in  on  Maurice  as  they  passed.  "  Won't  you  tell 
him  ?     he  asked,  but  Hilda  never  looked  behind  her. 

"  I  don't  want  to  tell  him  personally,"  she  wailed,  •*  and  now, 
after  what  youVe  done,  it*ll  come  to  him  by  guess-work  from 
Straw.'*  Straw  was  the  name  of  the  bailiff  at  whose  house  she 
had  spent  the  night. 

Then  Maurice  remembered  how  the  rumour  of  her  engagement 
to  this  man  had  come  upon  him  at  Frogamoor,  and  he  made  her 
return  towards  the  pop-popping  guns.  They  drew  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank  where  Mr.  Stumps  was  making  great  practice, ' 
and  from  the  first  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Stumps  nodded 
and  held  up  his  hand ;  he  climbed  down  the  bank  and  took' 
their  news  with  his  eye  lifting  to  the  ujrper  foliage ;  it  was  a 
concession  when  he  put  his  gun  at  "  safe  "  and  walked  round  to 
catch  the  old  chestnut  by  the  jaw. 

"  Dates  from  the  year  two,*'  he  said.    "  You  know  what  risks 
she*s  running  with  you,  Noonan  ?  **  and  he  glanced  at  her  horse's' 
knees.    "  I>on*t  mind,  no,  I  suppose  not  \    Put  you  in  the  mud 
before  long  all  the  same.'*    He  looked  a  trifle  sulky  at  the  words/ 
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and  Hilda  asked  for  his  gun  to  look  at ;  she  admired  the  workman- 
ship.  "  So  exquisite,"  she  said,  "  but  everjrthing  about  you 
is  exquisite  I    Who  knitted  you  those  exquisite  stockings  ?  " 

Stumps  regarded  his  brightly-coloured  legs  and  looked  up 
slowly.  "The  old  cat  again,"  he  said;  and  then  they  both 
laughed  at  an  allusion  to  a  side  of  Hilda's  character  than  Maurice 
could  know  nothing  of. 

Their  conversation  ended  with  "Mark  over,"  and  Stumps 
sprang  up  the  bank  with  stout  agility.  He  turned  at  the  top 
and  held  a  pheasant  in  his  hand.  "  The  old  man  would  like 
a  bird  ?  "  he  asked. 

Most  assuredly,"  said  Hilda. 

Here  take  this  yourselves ! "  cried  Stumps,  sjid  threw  the 
bird  down  to  them,  hitting  Maurice  on  the  hat. 

Mean  revenge,"  cried  Hilda,  and  drove  rapidly  away. 
You  weren't  ever  engaged  to  him  ?  "  asked  Maurice. 
No,"  said  Hilda,  "  nor  ever  meant  to  be." 

"  Aunt  Celia  said "  began  Maurice,  clearing  himself. 

"  Mrs.  Waring  knew  very  well,"  said  Hilda.  "  I  wrote  her 
on  purpose  denying  what  the  idiots  reported."  Then  Maurice 
first  knew  fully  what  it  was  to  have  an  aunt  tarred  with  Camara's 
brush — something  demanding  sea  room  or  the  heels  of  a  kicking 
mare. 

The  frost  was  gone  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  ridge,  and  with 
it  gone  was  Maurice's  jer^  penitence  and  Hilda's  abstraction. 
"  One  must  choose,"  said  she,  and  inclined  her  head  with  regret 
that  was  both  natural  and  comic.  As  for  Maurice,  he  was  coast- 
ing along  the  seaboard  of  his  concession  with  every  now  and  then 
a  glimpse  of  the  golden  hinterland,  as,  for  instance,  this  "  one 
must  choose,"  a  little  fortification  in  the  girl's  mind  against  after- 
thought, showing  him  that  his  sovereignty  was  a  matter  of 
caprice,  not  of  judgment,  and  therefore  all  the  more  Wonderful. 

They  became  songful  as  the  day  broadened  and  brightened, 
and  i&iJburice  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  hiding  their 
tracks  from  pursuit.  At  Ashbourne,  where  they  put  up  at  the 
Greyhound  for  lunch,  the  pheasant  added  to  their  last  half- 
crown  came  in  useful  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  left  nothing  for 
attendance.  Maurice  returned  with  an  air  of  mystery  to  the 
coffee-room  where  half  a  dozen  farmers  were  sucking  adhesive 
dumpling  from  their  teeth.  "  Waitah,"  said  he,  "  Ah,  waitah, 
should  you  ever  sufi^r  from  influenzah,  diphtheriah  or  croak, 
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commonly  known  as  Cubiculus  Medinitus,  Dr.  Bloggs  of  Derby 
will  be  glad  to  attend  you  free  of  charge,"  and  with  that  he 
whisked  out  of  the  coffee-room  and  off,  like  young  Lochinvar 
grown  expert  in  abduction. 

On  a  lonely  road  beyond  Ashbourne  Maurice  put  his  arm  round 
Hilda's  waist,  and  there  was  no  resistance.  ''  Why  should  we 
go  any  farther  ?  "  he  asked.  **  Why  not  stop  here  ?  "  He 
found  that  their  course  was  planned  as  far  as  Croxden.  At 
Croxden  a  nasty  jag  was  in  store  for  Maurice,  premonitory  of 
bad  moments  to  come  when  pain  and  danger  should  possess 
his  darling  and  he  be  powerless  to  save.  They  ''  ran  their 
faces  "  for  tea  at  the  inn  and  afterwards  strolled  about  the  old 
abbey  that  is  now  lawn  within  and  lawn  without  and  no  roof 
over ;  they  climbed  upon  the  old  walls  and  scaled  a  low  gable 
by  its  ivy  where  they  sat  like  birds  in  a  nest,  but  Maurice  was 
too  chatty  for  anything.  "  Let's  be  quiet,"  said  Hilda,  so  they 
set  themselves  to  collect  noises  for  five  minutes.  They  nodded 
over  shouts  from  the  green  and  shook  their  heads  at  a  turkey 
gobbling  in  a  near  farm-yard,  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  collect 
obvious  noises. 

"  There's  a  pigeon  flighted  into  that  wood,  did  you  hear 
that  ?  " 

Hilda  nodded. 

"  There's  cows  pulling  grass  in  the  field,  hear  that  ?  " 

Again  Hilda  nodded,  and  Maurice  proceeded  with  his  list, 
a  distant  pump-handle  worked,  wheels  on  a  lane  at  the  back, 
a  field-mouse  in  the  nettles,  and  Hilda  nodded  to  each.  Maurice 
got  desperate.  "Wind  in  the  ivy,  church  bells,  that  sort  of 
thing  ?     Old  lady's  knitting  needles  in  the  cottage  ?  " 

"  Guess  again,"  said  Hilda.    Maurice  gave  it  up. 

"  Why  !    Didn't  you  hear  the  children  singing  their  lesson 

in  school  ?  "    So  Maurice  was  beaten  at  last,  but  the  mention 

of  children  opened  a  fresh  issue.     "  I  hope  we  shall  have  lots  of 

children,"  said  he,  caught  up  in  a  desire  for  paternity  that  was 

one  of  the  strangest  surprises  of  his  new-found  happiness.  *'  Lots 

of  them."    Hilda  turned  her  head  away.     "  Boys  then,"  she 

stipulated  cuid  began  to  descend.    Hardly  was  she  beyond 

Maurice's  reach  when  a  stone  gave  under  her  hand  and  she  fell 

with  ivy  and  stones  clattering  after  her.    Maurice  put  his  hands 

to  his  ears  ;  white  petticoat  whirling  in  a  cloud  of  dust  was  bad 

to  see,  to  hear  the  cry  would  madden  him  ;  then  he  too  thought- 

2k 
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fully  fell  upon  the  other  side  of  the  gable  and  ran  to  her  calling, 
like  a  young  pheasant  that  has  cramp  over  its  heart  from  being 
reared  in  a  wet  sunmier.  He  sat  beside  her  and  moved  her 
bit  by  bit.  "  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  he  asked,  but  she  was  not  badly 
hurt,  (mly  shaken  and  confused,  and  he  dusted  her  down  with 
little  touches  as  a  player  dusts  an  ancient  violin,  glancing  always 
upward  for  a  look  of  pain  if  there  should  be  one. 

He  helped  her  back  to  the  trap,  and  it  was  well  that  they 
were  on  their  way  home,  for  the  wind  had  in  it  a  sough  of  evil 
prophecy,  and  a  whole  fresh  dynasty  of  clouds  was  blowing 
away  from  a  woolly  shelf  in  the  west.  St.  Martin's  little  summer 
was  over  and  the  narrow  leafless  woods  shook  at  the  turn  of 
light.  Maurice  sat  on  the  box  and  welcomed  signs  of  storm ; 
in  his  release  from  sudden  impotent  fear  he  called  for  rain  and 
lightning,  frost  and  thunder,  portents  above  and  calamities 
below,  that  he  might  stretch  his  arms  round  his  Hilda  and  protect 
her,  might  put  his  great  coat  over  her  shoulders  and  whistle 
and  sing  to  keep  her  in  spirits.  Yet,  for  all  his  devotion  and 
her  cheerfulness,  the  tempest  had  its  way  with  them,  filling  the 
lanes  with  puddles  and  soaking  them  to  the  skin ;  and  when 
the  dog-cart  drew  up  before  the  lodge  gates  of  Frogamoor  one 
rug  wrapped  the  travellers  in  its  sopping  fold,  and  the  old  horse 
in  the  shafts  could  have  whistled  more  easily  than  could  the 
numb  lips  of  his  driver.  Bad  management  it  was,  bad  manage- 
ment caught  on  the  hop  by  the  first  stirring  of  the  "Morte 
Saison." 

Up  the  short  winding  drive  Maurice  shouted  and  called,  and 
as  they  emerged  into  the  coach  ring  the  door  of  the  house  opened 
and  Major  Waring  came  into  the  porch.  With  Hilda's  wet  hand 
in  his  and  looking  at  the  big  friendly  figure  outlined  against  the 
comfortable  firelight,  Maurice  knew  that  his  quadratic  equation 
was  solved,  solved  all  the  more  amusingly  because  Major  Waring 
was  in  that  flustered  temper  that  corrects  juvenile  indiscretions 
a  little  sharply. 

"  What  the  devil,"  said  Major  Waring,  "  the  devil !  Maurice, 
Maurice  ?  "  and  he  stepped  into  the  rain,  giving  an  inflection 
of  censure  that  grew  with  every  repetition  of  his  nephew's  name. 
He  treated  the  situation  as  one  demanding  particular  and 
personal  apology  on  his  part  towards  a  woman  of  the  world 
whom  his  irresponsible  junior  had  placed  in  this  sad  quandary. 

"  On  a  night  like  this ! "  said  the  Major.     "  Miss  Bellairs 
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must  have  thought  we  were  all  mad — ^no  excuse — impossible — 
a  lady  expects  to  be  thought  for,"  and  he  led  Hilda  up  the  steps, 
bristling  with  chivalry,  ridden  all  over  with  his  old-fashioned 
conception  of  a  bit  of  pink  pretentious  sugar  calling  itself  the 
sex. 

Maurice  only  stayed  to  give  orders  to  the  groom  for  special 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  broken-kneed  old  horse  that  had  jogged 
so  far  and  so  faithfully.  He  sprang  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  hall  where  Major  Waring  was  holding  the  lamp  and  Hilda 
was  blushing,  bending  to  shake  the  water  from  her  skirts  to 
hide  the  happiness  in  her  face.  "  Oh  yes,  even  then,"  she  was 
saying,  "  even  then,"  and  Maurice  would  not  interrupt  question 
and  answer  passing  so  much  to  his  uncle's  amusement  and 
Hilda's  merry  confusion.  "  Marchez  au  canon,"  said  Napoleon, 
and  Maurice  moved  on  the  drawing-room  where  the  footman 
rattled  coffee  cups  on  a  tray.  "  Dry  slippers,  madam  ?  '*  said 
the  footman ;  "  yes,  madam,"  and  withdrew  under  a  rain  of 
quiet  orders  that  showed  him  he  was  not  employed  for  nothing. 
He  made  way  for  Maurice  at  the  door,  but  Celia's  hands  went 
up :  "  Not  in  those  squelchy  boots,"  she  said,  and  came  very 
slowly  towards  him.  "My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "my  dear 
boy,"  and  kissed  him ;  she  looked  at  him  as  at  a  victim  of 
lamentable  obstinacy  and  caught  her  breath  on  the  edge  of  a 
bitter  little  interval  of  silence.  Maurice's  cheeks  burned.  *'  I 
simply  couldn't  help  it,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  not,"  said  Celia 
dryly,  and  dropped  his  hands.  Neither  then  nor  afterwards 
did  she  give  any  explanation  of  her  suppression  of  the  truth 
concerning  Mr.  Stumps,  and  Maurice  forgave  the  cynicism  of 
her  manner  as  freely  as  he  forgave  the  original  offence,  for  her 
welcome  to  Hilda  was  quiet  and  practical. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  Celia  drew  a  little  back. 
"  I  understand  there  is  an  arrangement  between  you,"  she  said, 
understating  the  case  for  her  own  amusement.  Maurice  said 
it  was  more  than  an  arrangement ;   it  was  an  engagement. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Celia,  "  in  that  case  I  may  tell  Miss  Bellairs 
that  both  Major  Waring  and  myself  are  charmed  that  Maurice 
has  had  his  way  at  last,"  and  her  eyes  bracketed  her  enthusiastic 
husband  in  this  lukewarm  declaration.  "  Major  Waring  has 
charming  recollections  of  a  previous  visit,"  said  she;  and  he 
of  the  charming  recollections  put  down  the  lamp  with  an  audiblo 
gasp. 
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Celia,  however,  understood  the  situation.  She  put  her  maid 
and  her  wardrobe  at  Hilda's  disposal.  "  You  talk  of  bad  manage- 
ment," she  said  sweetly,  "  but  I  assure  you  that  some  of  our 
gauchos  in  the  West  travel  with  as  little  luggage,"  and  Hilda 
was  given  to  understand  that  her  genial  straightforwardness, 
which  had  righted  her  bad  management  on  previous  occasions, 
was  not  to  carry  all  before  it  here. 

Supper  was  a  cheerful  meal.  Mr.  Duckworth  had  let  Pond- 
^^ggon  Grange  and  now  lived  with  his  son-in-law  upon  terms 
which  would  have  galled  a  younger  man  or  a  less  affectionate. 
He  joined  them  at  the  feast,  showing  the  appetite  of  an  old 
ni^t-bird  that  is  just  becoming  active  at  9.30  in  the  evening. 
He  and  Major  Waring  f Sted  the  young  pair,  pulled  crackers  and 
filled  their  glasses,  regardless  of  Celia's  disapproving  profile. 
The  seniors  were  in  better  spirits  than  they  had  any  reason  to  be ; 
the  Consul  kept  in  his  pocket  the  tag  end  of  a  tragedy.  He 
laid  before  Maurice  a  cable  that  had  arrived  that  morning  and 
had  already  been  much  discussed.  It  was  dated  Puerto  Bolumbia 
and  "  written  in  Pigeon  English  " — '*  Evidences  to  hand  Camara's 
miserable  perishment  at  hands  of  Indian  Stickers  May  last. 
Depositions  by  post." 

'*  That  closes  a  bloody  chapter,"  said  the  Consul,  5nd  then 
bit  his  grey  moustache,  for  Major  Waring  went  off  into  uncalled- 
for  applause,  treating  his  father-in-law's  every  utterance  as  the 
dictum  of  a  clever  but  scandalous  old  ora^jle. 

It  seemed  there  had  been  some  doubts  in  local  minds  as  to 
Celia's  position  in  case  it  should  be  proved  that  Camara's  death 
occurred  subsequently  to  her  Mexican  marriage,  and  Major 
Waring  was  quickly  serious.  "  We  mean  to  be  married  again,'^ 
he  said,  and  Celia  made  pretence  of  deafness,  knowing  the  futility 
of  further  argument.  For  Major  Waring  intended  to  be  married 
again  "  to  make  all  safe  for  the  little  beggar,"  and,  from  the  way 
he  nodded  towards  his  expected  heir  it  was  plain  that  Major 
Waring  would  prove  a  more  obstinate  man  in  his  relations  as  a 
father  than  he  had  done  either  as  a  husband  or  a  guardian. 

On  the  morrow,  too,  he  triumphed  over  Celia,  for  Maurice 
and  Hilda  rivalled  him  in  ash-hatred  and  spent  the  short  after- 
noon about  the  park,  in  one  plantation  after  another,  jackal 
billhooks  lopping  where  he  felled.  Only  when  they  turned 
towards  home  the  darker  aspect  of  his  life  forced  itself  upon 
the  young  pair. 
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Hilda  lagged  behind,  dragging  the  cross-cut  saw.  Maurice  held 
on  his  uncle's  arm  and  misunderstood  the  sadness  of  his  look. 

"  You're  all  right,  eh  ?  "  he  asked,  **  the  way  things  turned 
out,  you're  satisfied  ?  "  and  he  continued  explaining — "  Celia 
instead  of  Hilda,  I  mean." 

Major  Waring  stopped  and  stooped  to  look  at  his  nephew. 
He  gave  a  great  exhalation  of  thanksgiving. 

"Hew — eugh,"  he  said.  "You  don't  know  what  Celia  is 
to  me.  She's  such  a — such  a — such  a  disciplinarian,"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  dropped  his  hands,  fearing  a  sudden  end  to  that  beloved 
discipline,  for  the  Consul  met  them  at  the  garden's  edge  and 
sought  nowhere  for  the  wicket  but  climbed  the  paling  and  made 
straight  out  into  the  park.  Major  Waring  needed  to  ask  no 
questions ;  the  sight  of  that  old  man's  strange  activity  was 
enough  for  him.  The  old  guard  was  off  to  look  for  the  new 
guard.  "  So  many  lights,"  he  said,  suddenly  struck  with  the 
brilliance  of  the  house,  and  passed  by  the  wicket  in. 

Maurice  remained  in  the  park.  The  Consul  and  Hilda  joined 
him,  and  the  three  walked  together,  talking  and  listening  and 
trying  not  to  listen.  The  house  glared  at  them  like  an  illumina- 
tion, and  through  it  one  passed  from  room  to  room  talking 
colonial  Spanish  and  gesticulating  and  one  followed  with  bags 
under  his  eyes  and  a  sickly  grin  on  his  lips.  Of  the  three  in 
the  park  only  Mr.  Duckworth  knew  the  nature  of  the  contest 
in  progress,  but  each  knew  that  at  that  hour  Major  Waring 
underwent  his  ordeal  and  each  in  turn  dissuaded  the  others  from 
entering  the  house. 

At  the  last  a  footman  found  them,  with  a  note.  "  Over 
thank  God,"  it  said,  "  but  she  must  be  kept  quiet.  She  lit  the 
lights  that  the  innocents  might  know  where  to  come  for  sanctuary. 
When  the  lights  go  out,  come  in." 

And  when  the  lights  went  out  Maurice  came  in  and  later  he 
saw  his  uncle. 

"  It  has  been  an  awkward  time,"  said  he,  and  there  was  both 
triumph  and  gaiety  in  his  manner,  triumph  because  he  had 
kept  his  head,  gaiety  that  seemed  to  say,  "  do  not  think  too 
much  of  it,  lest  by  thinking  too  much  of  it,  you  make  me  think 
one  half  as  much  of  it  as  I  should.'*  His  cheeks  twitched  still 
from  the  sickly  grin  so  long  maintained.  "  We  live  in  a  shadow/' 
he  said,  "  and  ti^e  bright  days  we  have  squandered,  0  my  wife." 

Maurice,  suffering  himself  to  be  spirited  away  by  the  Consul 
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that  same  night,  found  the  shadow  still  resting  on  the  house, 
profoundly  dark  hy  contrast  with  its  recent  illumination. 
**  Reeds  shake  in  the  jungle/'  thought  he,  *'  after  the  passage  of 
a  monster.  So  it  is  here.  Ripples  continue  on  a  pool  after  a 
great  body  has  fallen.  So  it  is  here.  Shadows  stretch  far  out 
beyond  the  object  that  has  cast  them.  So  it  is  here ;  and  so, 
hideous  and  dark,  the  Shadow  of  a  Titan  rests  upon  once  happy 
Progamoor." 


THE   END. 
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eyes  we  shall  be  sorprised.  *  Derelicts  '  is  an  impressive,  an  im- 
portant book.  Yvonne  is  a  creation  that  any  artist  might  be  proud 
of."— 7:i#  Daily  ChronUU. 

Idols 

**Oneof  the  very  few  distinguished  novels  of  this  present  book 
season."— 7*A<  Daily  Mail. 

**  A  brilliantly  written  and  enunently  readable  book.'* 

^The  London  Daily  Telegraphs 

A  Study  in  Shadows 

**  Mr.  Locke  has  achieved  a  distinct  success  in  this  novel.  He  has 
struck  many  emotional  chords,  and  struck  them  all  with  a  firm, 
sure  hand.  In  the  relations  between  Katherine  and  Raine  he  had 
a  delicate  problem  to  handle,  and  he  has  handled  it  delicately.'* 

^The Daily  Chronicle, 

The  White  Dove 

**  It  is  an  interesting  story.  The  characters  are  strongly  conceived 
and  vividly  presented,  and  the  dramatic  moments  are  powerfully 
realized."— T^y*/  Morning  Post, 

The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre 

'*  Think  of  Locke's  clever  books.  Then  think  of  a  book  as  differ* 
ent  from  any  of  these  as  one  can  well  imagine — that  will  be  Mr»> 
Locke's  new  book."— A>iir  Yorh  World. 

At  the  Gate  of  Samaria 

*'  William  J.  Locke's  novels  are  nothing  if  not  unusuaL  They  ar» 
marked  by  a  quaint  originality.  The  habitual  novel  reader  mevi* 
tably  is  grateful  for  a  refreshing  sense  of  escaping  the  commofr- 
place  path  of  conclusion." — Chicago  Record- Herald* 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Heretics.     Essays.     i2ma.    $1.50  net    Postage  za  cetiU. 

''Always  entertaining." — Niw  York  Evtning  Sun. 
** Always  original." — Chicago  Tribum. 

Orthodoxy.     Uniform  with  ''  Heretics.'' 

\2fna.     $1.50  net    Postage  12  cents. 
**Here  is  a  man  with  sometluBg  to  say.'* — Brooklyn  Life, 
*^K  work  of  genius."— CA^0^  Evening  Post 

'"Orthodoxy'is  the  most  important  religions  work  that  has  ap- 
peared since  Emerson." — North  American  Review. 

''Is  likely  to  produce  a  sensation.  An  extraordinary  book  which 
will  be  much  read  and  talked  about."^A^rw  York  Globe, 

All  Things  Considered.     £ssays  on  various  subjects, 
such  as: 

Conceit  and  Caricature;  Spiritualism;  Science  and 
Religion;  Woman,  etc. 

\2mo.     $1.50  net.    Postage  12  cents. 

"Full  of  the  author's  abundant  vitality,  wit  and  unflinching 
optimism." — Book  News. 

The  Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill.  \2mo.    I1.50. 

"A  brilliant  piece  of  satire,  gemmed  with  ingenius  paradox." 

— Boston  Herald. 

George  Bernard  Shaw.    An  illustrated  Biography. 
I2i»^.     I1.50  net.     Postage  12  cents. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross.  \2mo.    $1.50. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.    A  Criticism. 

Cloth.     i2mo.    $1.50  net.    Postage  12  cents. 

An  illustrated  biography  of  this  brilliant  author;  also  an 
able  review  of  his  works. 

*The  anonymous  author  is  a  critic  with  uncommon  discrimination 
and  good  sense.  Mr.  Chesterton  possesses  one  of  the  best  attri- 
butes of  genius — ^impersonality." — Baltimore  News. 


ANATOLE  FRANCE 


"Anatole  France  is  a  writer  whose  personality  ts  very  strongly  re- 
flected in  his  works.  .  .  .  To  reproduce  his  evanescent  grace 
and  charm  is  not  to  be  lightly  achieved,  but  the  translators  have 
done  their  work  with  care,  distinction,  and  a  very  happy  sense  of 
the  value  of  words." — Daiiy  Graphic. 

**yft  must  now  all  read  all  of  Anatole  France.  The  offer  is  too 
good  to  be  shirked.  He  is  just  Anatole  France,  the  greatest 
living  writer  of  French.*'  — Daify  Chromcli* 

Complete  Limited  Edition  in  English 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Frederic  Chapman. 
&VO.,  special  light-weight  paper,  wide  margins,  Caslon 
type,  bound  in  red  and  gold,  gilt  top,  and  papers  from 
designs  by  Beardsley,  initials  by  Ospovat  I2.00  per 
volume  (except  John  of  hxc)^ pos^aid. 


Balthasar 

The  Well  of  St.  Clare 

The  Red  Lily 

Mother  of  Pearl 

The  Crime  of 
Sylvestre  Bonnard 

The  Garden  of  Epicurus 

Thais 

The  Merrie  Tales  of 
Jacques  Toumebroche 

Joan  of  Arc.    Two  volumes. 
|8  net  per  set.  Postage  extra. 

The  Comedian's  Tragedy 
The  Amethyst  Ring 
M.  Bergeret  in  Paris 

Life  and  Letters  (4  vols. ) 


Pierre  Noziere 

The  White  Stone 

Penguin  Island 

The  Opinions  of 
Jerome  Coignard 

Jocasta  and 
the  Famished  Cat 

The  Aspirations  of 
Jean  Servien 

The  Elm  Tree  on 
the  MaU 

My  Friend's  Book 

The  Wicker- 
Work  Woman 

At  the  Sign  of 
the  Queen  Pedauque 

Profitable  Tales 


CAPTAIN   DESMOND 

BY 

MAUD   DIVER 

Author  of  the  Trilogy  of  East  Indian  Life^ — Three  Novels  of 
Anglo-Indian  Army  Life,  as  follows : 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND 
THE  GREAT  AMULET 
CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND 

Cloth,    iMffia,    %r,^6  each 

London  Morning  Post:  "Vigor  of  characterization  accom- 
panied by  an  admirable  terseness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, ...  A  brilliant  and  convincing  study  of  an 
undying  problem.  Its  bracing  atmosphere  of  sanity  and 
directness  makes  one  better  for  reading  it." 

PaB Mall  Gautte:  "A  very  sound  piece  of  work,  which 
introduces  us  to  a  writer  of  ability,  insight  and  observation." 

JTu  Bookman:  ''Mrs.  Diver  not  only  takes  the  reader 
inside  real  Anglo-Indian  life  as  it  is  lived  by  people  who 
have  more  to  do  than  '  play  tennis  with  the  ten  command- 
ments,' but  invests  the  complications  of  marriage  with  pro- 
found interest.  This  finest  of  all  fine  arts,  the  art  of  living 
together,  is  the  theme  of  her  story,  and  we  could  not  wish  a 
healthier  or  more  original  study  of  the  problem.  It  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  come  across  a  story  of  such  ability  and 
vitality." 

The  Athemsum:  ''  Mrs.  Diver  excels  in  representing  the 
better  side  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  in  bringing  vividly  before 
us  its  strenuousness,  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty.  .  .  Such 
wide  issues  as  Frontier  warfare,  cholera  camps  and  Hima- 
layan exploration  play  a  large  part  in  the  action,  and  are 
handled  with  sympathy  and  power." 


THE  GREAT  AMULET 

By  MAUD  DIVER 
Cloth,     iMmo,    $i.SO 

The  Timis:  "Mrs.  Diver  has  had  opportunities  for  stadying  the 
strong,  sUent  man  of  action  at  close  quarters,  and  has  all  an  artist's 
admiration  for  the  type.  Her  hero  is  alive,  individual,  interesting. 
The  scene  is  once  more  the  Punjab  and  the  Frontier,  and  some  of  the 
characters  in  Mrs.  Diver's  previous  novel,  *'Capt.  Desmond,  V.C.,"  ap- 
pear again.  ...  A  powerful,  interesting  book,  which  strikes  the 
reader  as  sincere  and  actual" 

The  Outlook:  "A  very  fine  and  vital  piece  of  work.  Mrs.  Diver 
knows  her  Indian  life  to  the  heart,  and  has  a  rare  gift  of  conveying  a 
sense  of  it  to  the  reader,  alike  in  its  everyday  duties  and  its  moments 
of  exalted  heroism.  Specially  noteworthy  is  her  dealing  with  the  loyal, 
inarticulate  comradeship  of  men;  her  book  is  a  book  of  friendship. 
After  so  many  cynical  studies  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  it  is  no  small  plea- 
sure to  come  on  so  gallant  and  true-hearted  a  story,  one  which  depicts 
the  nobler  side  of  men  and  women  doing  England's  work  on  the  bor- 
ders of  her  Empire.'* 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "An  Anglo-Indian  study  which  not  only  gives 
no  place  to  society  scandal,  but  also  presents,  unostentatiously,  the 
most  inspiring  aspect  of  Empire-building.  In  her  many-sided  descrip- 
tions of  the  natural  beauties  of  India,  and  in  her  presentation  of  Indian 
frontier  life  Mrs.  Diver  has  few  equals  among  contemporary  writers. 
But  the  central  merit  of  The  Great  Amulet  lies  in  skilful  characteriza- 
tion. Quita  Mauiice,  a  remarkable  and  complex  personality,  is  abso- 
lutely true  to  life;  the  virtues  and  failings  of  her  rare  kind  present  a 
portrait  unerring  In  every  respect.  Lenox,  also  an  unusual  individual, 
approximates  closely  to  one  man's  |»icture  of  another.  Hardly  one 
touch  suggests  the  woman's  hand." 

The  Argonaut  (^2iVL  Francisco):  "The  Great  Amulet  is  a  notable 
novel.  One  of  the  very  few  that  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind.  .  .  The  author  never  writes  anything  that  is  dull  or  super- 
fluous. She  is  always  enthusiastic,  and  can  always  hold  the  attention 
from  beginning  to  end." 


An  American  Love-Story 

MARGARITA'S  SOUL 

BY 

JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

[INQRAHAM  LOVBLL] 

Profusely  Illustrated.      Sixteen  full-page  half-tone  Illustrations. 

Numerous  line  cuts,  reproduced  from  drawings  by  J.  Scott 

Williams.     Also  Whistler  Butterfly  Decorations. 

ChtL     12mo,     $1.50 

"Filled  with  imae:inative  touches,  resourceful,  intelligent 
and  amusing.  An  in£:enious  plot  that  keeps  the  interest  sus- 
pended until  the  end,  and  has  a  quick  and  shrewd  sense  of 

humor."  — Boston  Transcript, 

''A  reviewer  would  hesitate  to  say  how  long  it  is  since  a 
writer  gave  us  so  beautiful,  so  naive,  so  strangely  brought  up 
and  introduced,  a  heroine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author 
is  already  at  work  on  another  novel."  — Toronto  Globe, 

'*May  cause  the  reader  to  miss  an  important  engagement 
or  neglect  his  business.  A  love  story  of  sweetness  and  purity 
touched  with  die  mythical  light  of  Romance  and  aglow  with 
poetry  and  tenderness.  One  of  the  most  enchanting  creatures 
in  modern  fiction."  — San  Francisco  Bulletin, 

"It  is  extremely  entertaining  from  start  to  finish,  and 
there  are  most  delightful  chapters  of  description  and  romantic 
scenes  which  hold  one  positively  charmed  by  their  beauty  and 

unusualness."  — Boston  Herald, 

"Sentimental,  with  the  wholesome,  pleasing  sentimentality 
of  the  old  bachelor  who  has  not  turned  crusty.  .   .  A  Thack- 

erayan  touch."  —New  York  Tribune, 

"Captures  the  imagination  at  the  outset  by  the  boldness 
of  the  situation.  .  .  We  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  name  a 
better  American  novel  of  the  month."  —The  Outlook, 


M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

The  Way  Up  cioth.   i2mo.   $i,5a 

This  novel  is  one  that  touches  three  burning  questions  of  the  hour — 
capital  and  labor^  the  claims  of  the  individual  against  those  of  the 
State,  the  right  of  a  woman  to  her  own  individuality.  Besides 
being  a  picture  of  a  group  of  modem  men  and  women,  it  is  also  a 
study  of  certain  social  tendencies  of  to-day  and  possibly  to-morrow. 

The  Wingless  Victory  chth,   i2mo,   $i,50 

'*  A  moving  drama  of  passion,  of  frailty,  of  long  temptation  and  of 
ultimate  triumph  over  it."  — Pall  Mall  Gaxette. 

**  A  most  remarkable  novel  which  places  the  author  in  the  first 
rank.     This  is  a  novel  built  to  last. "  —Outlook, 

**  A  book  worth  keeping  on  the  shelves,  even  by  the  classics,  for  it 
is  painted  in  colors  which  do  not  fade.**  — Times. 

**  Fresh  and  fervent,  instinct  with  genuine  passion  and  emotion  and 
all  the  fierce  primitive  joys  of  existence.  It  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  any  reader  to  come  across  this  book.**  — Standard, 

*  *  A  splendid  book.  *  *  — Tribune, 

A  Man  of  Genius  Ornamental  Cloth,     12mo,     $1,50 

**Far  above  the  general  level  of  contemporary  fiction.  .  .  A 
work  of  unusual  power.**     — Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Widdicombe:  A  Romance  of  the  Devonshire  Moors 

12mo,    $1,50 


MRS.  JOHN  LANE 
According  to  Maria  cloth,   i2mo.   $1,50 

*'Mrs.  Lane*s  touch  is  light,  yet  not  flippant.  She  is  shrewd  and 
humorous,  and  a  miracle  of  tactful  good  temper;  but  she  hits  hard 
and  straight  at  many  really  vital  social  weaknesses.  Future  social 
historians  will  find  here  ample  material.  Present-day  social  de- 
linquents and  social  critics  alike  may  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.** 

— London  Morning  Leader, 

The  Champagne  Standard 

Cloth,     12mo,     $1,50  net,     Postage  12  cents, 

''Mrs.  John  Lane  having  been  brought  up  in  this  country,  and  hav- 
ing married  in  England,  is  in  a  position  to  view  British  society  as  an 
American,  and  American  society  as  a  Londoner.  The  result  is  this 
very  entertaining  book."  — Ne'w  York  E*uening  Sun, 


DOLF  WYLLARDE 

I2m9     Sl.^O  iach 

**  Dolf  Wyllarde  sms  life  with  clear  eyes  and  puts  down  wiiat  she 
sees  with  a  fearless  pen.  .  .  .  More  than  a  little  of  the  flavor 
of  Kipling,  in  the  good  old  days  of  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills." 

— AWv  Ycrk  Giobe. 

Mafoota 

A  Romance  of  Jamaica 

*«  The  plot  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Wilkie  Collins'  *  The  New 
Magdalen,'  bat  the  heroine  is  a  puritan  of  the  strictest  type ;  the 
subject  matter  is  like  «The  Helpmate.'"— ^Wii^A/  RipublUan. 

As  Ye  Have  Sown 

*<  A  brilliant  story  dealing  with  the  world  of  fashion." 

Captain  Amyas 

^  Masterly." — San  Francisco  Examiner, 

*'  Startlingly  plain  spoken." — LomsvilU  Couricr-Jonmai. 

The  Rat  Trap 

"  The  literary  sensation  of  the  year." — Philadelphia  Item, 

The  Story  of  Eden 

*'  Bold  and  outspoken,  a  startling  book." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 

'*  A  real  feeling  of  brilliant  snnshine  and  exhilarating  air." 

-^Sfectator^ 

Rose- White  Youth* 

%*  The  love-story  of  a  young  girl. 

The  Pathway  of  the  Pioneer. 

%*  The  story  of  seven  girls  who  have  banded  themselves  together 
for  mutual  help  and  cheer  under  the  name  of  **  Nous  Autres." 
They  represent,  collectively,  the  professions  open  to  women  of  no 
deliberate  training,  though  well  educated.  They  are  introduced  to 
the  reader  at  one  of  their  weeUv  gatherinfi;s  and  then  the  author 
proceeds  to  depict  the  home  and  business  fife  of  each  one  Individ- 
vally. 

EMERY  POTTLE 

Handicapped.     An  American  Love^tory. 

Ornamental  cloth.     i2mo,     $ijo. 

%*A  stirring  romance  dealing  with  fashionable  life  in  New  York 
and  the  hunting  set  in  the  country.  A  strong  love-story  based 
upon  an  unusual  theme. 


VERNON  LEE 

Cloth,    12mo.    $1,50  net  each.     Postage  15  cents, 

''If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  three  authors  writing  in  English 
to-day  to  whom  the  highest  rank  of  cleverness  and  brilliancy  might  be 
accorded,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  place  among  them  Vernon  Lee.** 
VanitaS  -Babimor*  Sun. 

Altheai  Dialogues  on  Aspirations  and  Duties 
LaurUS  Nobilis:  Essays  on  Art  and  Life 

Renaissance  Fancies  and  Studies 

The  Countess  of  Albany 

Limbo  and  Other  Essays,  including: 

"Ariadne  in  Mantua" 
Pope  Jacynth,  and  Other  Fantastic  Tales 
Hortus  Vita^t  or  the  Hanging  Gardens 
The  Sentimental  Traveller 
The  Enchanted  Woods 
The  Spirit  of  Rome 
Genius  Loci 
Hauntings 

SEEKERS  IN  SICILY 

Being  a  Quest  for  Persephone 
BY  ELIZABETH  BISLAND  AND  ANNE  HOYT 

Cloth,     12mo,    $1,50  net,     Postage  20  cents.     Illustrated, 

A  delightful  account  of  Sicily,  its  people,  country  and  villages.  More 
than  a  guide  book,  this  volume  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  what  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  beautiful  island  wish  to  know. 

THE  SECRET  LIFE 

Being  the  Book  of  a  Heretic 
BY  ELIZABETH  BISLAND 

Cloth,      12mo,      $1,50  net.      Postage  8  cents, 

"A  book  of  untrammeled  thought  on  living  topics  freely  expressed 
without  restraint  in  a  journal  intended,  as  it  were,  for  no  other  eye  than 
that  of  the  confiding  author."  — Philadelphia  Press, 


CHARLES  MARRIOTT 


The  Intruding:  Angel  cloth.   i2mo,   $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  mistaken  marriage,  and  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  concerned. 

When  a  Woman  Woos  cioth.   nmo.   $1.50. 

''Unique.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
men  and  women  in  the  particular  institution  of  marriage.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  define  what  a  real  marriage  is,  and  it  shows  very 
decidedly  what  it  is  not.     Full  of  the  material  of  life.  ** 

— Newj  York  Times  Book  Re^vieiu, 

A  Spanish  Holiday 

lllustraUd,     Cloth,     8'vo,     $2.50  net.     Postage  20  cents, 

**The  spirit  of  Spain  has  been  caught  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the 
author  of  this  book,  and  held  fast  between  its  covers.  ** 

— Book  Netvs, 


NETTA  SYRETT 
Olivia  L.  Carew  cioth.   i2mo,   $i,50 

An  interesting  character  study  of  a  passionless,  self-absorbed  woman 
humanized  by  the  influence  of  a  man's  love  and  loyal  devotion. 

Anne  Page,     a  Love-story  of  To-day         Cloth,    12mo,    $1,50 

'*  Readers  must  judge  for  themselves.  Women  may  read  it  for 
warning  as  well  as  entertainment,  and  they  will  find  both.  Men 
may  read  it  for  reproach  that  any  of  their  kind  can  treat  such  women 
so.  And  moralists  of  either  sex  will  find  instructions  for  their 
homilies,  as  well  as  a  warning  that  there  may  be  more  than  one 
straight  and  narrow  way."  — Newo  York  Times, 

Six  Fairy  Plays  for  Children 

Sq,  12mo,    $1,00  net,     Postage  8  cents. 


THE  NEW  POCKET  LIBRARY 

Uniform  Editions^     Boxed 

Printed  from  a  dear  type  upon  a  specially  thin  and  opaque  paper 

manufactured  for  the  series 

Anthony  TroUope.  i6  volumes  in  dark  olive  green  cloth 
or  leather,  boxed. 

Dr.  Thome  Barchester  Towers  The  Warden 

Framley  Parsonage     The  Bertrams  The  Three  Clerics 

Castle  Richmond         Orley  Farm  (2  vols.)  Rachel  Ray 

The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran     Can  you  Forgive  Her?  (a  vols.) 
The  Small  House  at  Allington  (2  vols.) 
The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys 

Flexible  leather^  $12.00  net    Cloth,  $8,00  net    Express  jo  cents 

George  Borrow.     5  volumes  in  dark  olive  green. 

Lavengro  The  Romany  Rye  The  Bible  in  Spain 

The  Zincali  Wild  Wales 

Flexible  leather,  $S'S^  *^^     Cloth,  $2.jo  net    Express  2S  cents 

Beaconsfield.  A  reissue  of  the  Novels  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  Each  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Earl 
of  Iddesleigh. 

Sybil  Tancred  Venetia  Contarini  Fleming 

Coningsby  Henrietta  Temple  Vivian  Orey 

r  The  Young  Duke  TAlroy 

<  The  Rise  of  Iskander  J  Popanilla 

(  The  Infernal  Marriage  ]  Count  Alarcos 

[izion  in  Heaven 

9  volumes  inflexible  leather,  $6.^0  net     g  volumes  in  cloth,  $4.^0  net 

Express  JO  cents 

George  Eliot 

Adam  Bede  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  Silas  Maraer 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 

4  volumes  inflexible  leathery  $j.oo  net    4  volumes  in  eUth^  %mjoo  mi 

Express  aj  cents 


POEMS  WORTH  HAVING 

Stephen  Phillips 

New  Pokms,  including  Iols  :  A  Tragedy  in  One  Act ;  Launcklot 
AND  GuiNEVSKE,  Endymion,  and  many  other  hitherto  nnpnb- 
lithed  poems. 
Ciothy  imno     $i^S  *^^    Half  m  cracco^  $4.00  net     Postage  10  cents 
^  I  have  read  the  *  New  Poems '  of  Stephen  Phillips  with  the  great- 
est interest.    In  my  judgment  it  is  the  best  volume  that  he  has 
ever  published." — Wm.  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  University. 
Uniform  Sets,    4  volumes,  including  New  Poems,  Poems,  Paolo 

AND  FrANCESCA,  HEROD. 

C/otA,  $j,oo  net     ITa/f  morocco,  $ij, 00  net     Express  jo  cents 

Laurence  Hope 

Complete  Works.    Uniform  Edition  3  volumes.    i2mo.    Bound 
in  red  cloth,  in  box. 

India's  Love  Lyrics,  including** The  Garden  of  Kama." 

Stars  of  the  Desert 

Last  Poems.    Translations  from  the  Book  of  Indian  Love. 

ClotJk,  %f>SO  net    Postage  ^^  cents    HalfmoroccOy  %ia.oo 

Postage  ^o  cents 
**  The  comparison  of  Laurence  Hope  to  Sappho  readily  suggested 
Itself  to  the  admiring  reviewers  of  her  first  book  of  poems.  .  .  . 
The  compliment  was  fully  deserved.  ...  As  a  singer  of  the 
melancholy  of  love  and  passion,  Laurence  Hope  surpasses  Swin- 
burne in  intensity  of  feeUng  and  beauty  of  thought." 

— ^ew  York  Evening  MaiL 

The  Poems  of  Arthur  Symons 

A  Collected  Edition  of  the  Poet's  works  issued  in  two  volumes 
with  a  Photogravure  Portrait  as  Frontispiece. 

8vo    $j.oonet    Ifatf  morocco,  $10.00    Postage  24  cents 

The  Fool  of  the  World,  and  Other  Poems 

By  Arthur  Symons 
i2mo    ti'S^  net    HcUf  morocco,  $s.oo    Postage  is  cents 
**  Stands  at  the  head  of  all  British  poets  of  his  generation." — ATew 
York  Evening  Post, 

The  Poems  of  William  Watson 

Edited  and  arranged  with  an  introduction  by  J.  A.  Spender. 
In  a  volumes    i2mo    cloth,  $2.jonet    Half  morocco,  $y.S^  net 

Photogravure  Portrait     Postage  ao  cents 
"The  lover  of  poetry  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  in  this  handsome 
edition.'' — Philadelphia  Press, 

'*  Work  which  will  live,  one  may  venture  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
\9akgQM:Bb:''-~PMladelphia  Public  Ledger, 


■^, 


POEMS  WORTH  HAVING 
The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

A  complete  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems  of  the  author  of 
*'  Christabel,"  •<  The  Ancient  Mariner/'  etc  Several  hitherto  un- 
published poems  are  included  in  this  edition. 

8vo    $j.so  net    Postage  mj  centi 

The  Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson 

Illustrations  and  a  Cover-design  by  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

An  Introductory  Memoir  by  Arthur    Symons,  and  a 

Portrait. 

*'  Belongs  to  the  class  that  Rossetti  does,  with  a  touch  of  Herrick, 
and  something  which  is  Dowson ;  and  Dowson  alone." — Dr.  Tal- 
cott  Williams  in  Book  News, 

i2mo    $i.Jo  net    Ifa// morocco,  $  4^00    Postage  10  cents 

Sappho 

Memoir,  Text,  Selected  Renderings,  and  a  Literal  Translation  by 
Henry  Thornton  Wharton.  Illustrated  in  Photogravure. 
New  Edition, 

%2.oo  net    Postage  10  cents 

A  Shropshire  Lad.     By  A.  K  Housman.    New  Edition 

i^.no     Cloth,  $1.00  net    HcUf  morocco,  $j.oo  net    Postage  j  cents 

**  Mr.  Housman's  verse  has  a  very  rare  charm,  due  to  its  blending 
of  a  subdued  and  poignant  sadness  with  the  old  pagan  glorification 
of  the  beauty  and  the  sacredness  of  youth." — TAeSun,  New  York. 

*'The  best  in  *A  Shropshire  Lad '  is  altogether  memorable;  you 
cannot  shake  it  off  or  quote  it  awry."— C>itf/  BooJk, 

**  Something  to  please  on  every  page. — Brooklyn  Eagle, 

The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds.    By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

lamo    $i^s  *^^    Halfmorroco,  $jx>o  net    Postage  10  cents 
"  The  genuine  spirit  of  Irish  antiquity  and  Irish  folk  lore — the  very 
spirit  of  the  myth-makers  is  in  him." — Mr.  William  Archer. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khasryam 

Rendered  into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgxrald.  With  9 
illustrations.    (  Flowers  of  Parnassus  Series.) 

Leather,  7jr  cents  net    Cloth,  jo  cents  net    Postage  4  cents 

A  Paraphrase  from  Several  Literal  Translations.  By  Richard 
Lk  Galliennk.  New  Edition  with  fifty  additional  quatrains. 
With  Coverniesign  by  Will  Bradley. 

i2mo    %i.so  net    Postage  6  cents 


KATRINA  TRASK 

Author  of  "  Mon  et  Victoria/'  **  Ni«^t  and  Moraing/'  etc. 

King  Alfred's  Jewel.     With  colored  frontispiece  repro- 
ducing the  Jewel  now  at  Oxford. 

Third  Edition.     i2mo.    %i,2^  net     Postage  lo  cents 

**A  vivid  representation  of  Alfred  as  a  man,  strong  in  passion, 
high  in  reason,  great  in  soul.  The  author's  imagination  has  made 
itself  fek  with  vigor  and  charm.  Something  that  needed  to  be 
done,  and  by  doing  it  in  this  fashion  the  author  has  earned  both 
admiration  and  gratitude.''— Dr.  Hbnkt  Van  Dyke,  The  Outlook. 

ft 

''The  English-speaking  world  has  waited  a  thousand  years  for  a 
worthy  dramatic  impersonation  of  King  Alfred.  And  here  it  is. 
«  .  .  The  play  will  stand  not  alone  upon  the  grateful  response  it 
wins  from  the  English  national  heart,  but  as  a  work  of  art.  .  .  . 
The  author  is  supremely  a  poet,  the  master  of  metaphor  not  less 
than  of  melody. ...  It  is  a  play  notonly  tobe  read  but  to  be  acted* 
.  .  .  This  vivid  drama  is  not  cast  in  the  conventional  classic  mold. 
It  is  distinctly  and  wholly  English  in  spirit  and  form,  and  intensely 
modem— but  breathing  the  air  of  morning,  of  springtime,  of  fresh 
adventure."— Henry  Mills  Aldkn,  The  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review. 

T.  A.  DALY 

Aathor  of  "  Canxoni/'  etc. 

Carmina.     (Dago  Dreams  and  Irish  Blarney)  New  Poems. 

\2mo,     $i.oo  net.     Postage  lo  cents. 

<*  His  Italian  studies  are  really  marvelous." — Julian  Hawthornk. 

''Verses  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  joyousness  and  lyrical  quality 
of  Suckling  and  his  associate  poets.  In  the  dialect  songs  the  emo- 
tional Italian  heart — the  tender  sentiment  of  the  Irish — ^is  ex- 
quisitely reflected  in  lines  that  are  as  perfect  in  form  as  in  feeling." 

^^Baltimore  Sun. 

"  What  Riley  is  to  the  homely  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Daly  is 
to  the  Italian  immigrant." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


